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SCENE I. 


Veminſter-Abbey. 

Dead March. Enter the Funeral of King Henry the 
Fifth, attended on by the Duke of Redfurd, Re- 
gent of France; the Duke of Glier, Protattor; 
the Duke of Excter, and the Earl of Warwick z 
the Biſbop of Wincheſter, and the Duke of So 
merſet, &C. 


I. 


Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſky; 
And with them ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars, 
That have conſented unto Henry's death ! 
Henry the fifth, tao famous to live long 
England ne er Joſt a king of fo much worth. 

G. England ne'er had a king, until his time. 
Virtue he had, deſerving to command : 
His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with his beams ; 
His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings ; 


Bed. UN be the heavens with black,|ro}His ſparkling eyes, replete with wrathſul fire, 


yield day to night 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 


More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day ſun, fierce bent againſt their faces. 


1 Mr. Theobald obſerves, that © the hiſtorical tranſactions contained in this play, take in the com- 


paſs of above thirty years. I muſt obſerve, however, that our author, in the three parts of Henry YT. 
has not been very preciſe to the date and diſpofition of his fats ; but ſhuffled them, backwards and 
forwards, out of time. For inftance; the lord Talbot is kill'd at the end of the foprth act of this 
play, who in reality did not fall till the 13th of July 1453; and The Second Part of Herry V1. opens with 
the marriage of the king, which was ſolemniz d eight years before Talbot's death, in the year 1448. 
Again, in the ſecond part, dame Eleanor Cobham is introduced to inſult queen Margaret ; though her 
penance and baniſhment for ſorcery happened three years before that princeſs came over to England. 
I could point out many other tranigreſſions againſt hiſtory, as far as the order of time is concerned. 
Indeed, though there are ſeveral maſter-ſtrokes in theſe three plays, which inconteftably betray the 
workmanſhip of Shakfpeare ; yet 1 am almoſt doubtful, whether they were entirely of his writing. And 
unleſs they were wrote by him very early, I ſhould rather imagine them to have been brought to him as 
a director of the ſtage; and ſo have received ſome finiſhing beauties at his hand. An accurate obſerver 
will eaſily ſee, the diction of them is more ob ſolcte, and the numbers more mean and profaical, than in 


the generality of his genuine competitions,” 
What 
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What ſhould I ſay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech : 
He ne'er lift up his hand, but conquered. 
Exe. We mourn in black ; Why mourn we 
in blood ? 
Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive : 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend; 
And death's diſhonourable victory 
We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What ? ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or ſhall we think the ſubtle-witted French 
Conjurers and ſorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magic verſes have contriv'd his end? 
Win. He was a king bleſt of the King of Kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment-day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his fight. 
The battles of the Lord of Hoſts he fought : 
The church's prayers made him ſo proſperons. 
Ch. The church! where is it? Had not church- 
men pray d, 
His thread of life had not ſo ſoon decay d: 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a ſchool- oy, you may over-awe. 
Win. Gloſter, whate'er we like, thou art pro- 
tector; 
And lookeſt to command the prince, and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; ſhe holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious church-men, may. 
Cle. Name not religion, for thou lov'ſt the fleſh ; 
And ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, 
Except it be to pray againſt thy toes. 
Bad. Ceaſe, ceaſe theſe jars, and reſt your minds 
in peace! 
Let's to the altar :!—Heralds, wait on us 
Inſtead of gold, we'll offer up our arms ; 
Since arms avail not, now that Henry's dead.— 
Poſterity, await for wretched years, 
When at their mothers* moiſt eyes babes ſhall ſuck; 
Our iſle be made a nourith l of ſalt tears, 
And none but women left to wail the dead.— 
Henry the fifth ! thy ghoſt I invocate 
Proſper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverſe planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will make, 
Than Julius Cæſar, or bright 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Ma. My honourable lords, health to you all! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loſs, of ſlaughter, and diſcomfiture : 
Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans, 
Paris, Guiſors, Poitiers, are all quite loſt. 
Bed. What ſay'ſt thou, man, before dead Hen- 
ry's corſe; 
Speak ſoftly ; or the loſs of thoſe great towns 
Will make him burſt his lead, and riſe from death. 
Glo, Is Paris loſt ? is Roan yielded up? 
If Hepry were recall'd to life again, [ghoſt. 
Theſe news wonld cauſe him once more yield the 
Exe. How were they loſt ? what treachery was 
us'd ? | [ money. 
Mi. No treachery; but want of men and 


1 Nouriſh here ſignifies a nur ſe. 


Henry the Fitth's death to my coming amongſt them. 
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Among the ſoldiers this is muttered, 
That here you maintain ſeveral factions; 
And, whilſt a field ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought, 
You are diſputing of your generals. 
would have ling'ring wars, with little coſt : 
Another would fly ſwift, but wanteth wings ; 
A third man thinks, without expence at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtain'd. 
Awake, awake, Engliſh nobility ; 
10]Let not ſloth dim your honours, new-begot : 
ropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 
Exe, Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
Theſe tidings would call forth their flowing tides. 
15] Bed. Me they concern; regent I am of France 
Give me my ſteeled coat, I'll fight for France. 
Away with theſe diſgracefnl wailing robes ! 
Wounds I will lend the French, inſtead of eyes, 
To weep their intermiſſive * miſeries. _ 
Enter to them another Meſſenger. 
2 Mr. Lords, view theſe letters, full of bad 
miſchance, 
France is revolted from the Engliſh quite; 
Except ſome petty towns of no import : 
The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims; 
The baſtard of Orleans with him is join'd ; 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, doth take his part ; 
The duke of Alengon flieth to his fide. [Exit. 
Exe. The Dauphin crowned king! all fly to 
O, whither ſhall we fly from this reproach ? [ him! 
Gli. We will not fly, but toour enemies throats : 
Bedford, if thou be ſlack, I'll fight it out. 
Bed. Gloſter, why doubt'ſt thou of my for 
wardneſs ? 
An army have I muſter'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is over-run. 
Enter a third Meſſenger. 
3 Ma. My gracious lords, —to add to your la- 
ments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe,— 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight, 
Betwixt the ſtout lord Talbot and the French. 
Win. What! wherein Talbot overcame ? is't ſo ? 
3 M.. O, no; wherein lord Talbot was o'er- 
| thrown : 
The circumſtance I'll tell you more at large. 
The tenth of Auguſt laſt, this dreadful lord, 
Retiring from the fiege of Orleans, 
Having full ſcarce 3 ſix thouſand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
Was round encompaſſed and ſet upon : 
No leiſure had he to enrank his men; 
He wanted pikes to ſet befere his archers; 
Inſtead whereof, ſharp ſtakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground confuſedly, 
To keep the horſemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance. 
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60 Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : 


The French exclaim'd, The devil was in arms; 


2 f. e. their miſcries which have had only a ſhort internuſſion from 


7 i.e. ſcarcely. * 


AR 1, Scene 2.] 


All the whole army ſtood agaz'd on him: 
His ſoldiers, ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
A Talbot l a Talbot! cried out amain, 
And ruſh'd into the bowels of the battle. 
Here had the conqueſt fully been ſeal'd up, 
If Sir John Faſtolfe had not play'd the coward : 
He being in the vaward * (plac'd behind, 
With purpoſe to relieve and follow them) 
Cowardly fled, not having ſtruck one ſtroke. 
Hence grew the general wreck and maſſacre ; 
Encloſed were they with their enemies : 

A baſe Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace, 
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in the earth, to this day is not known : 
did he ſhine upon the Engliſh fide ; 
Now we are victors, upon us he ſmiles, 


Otherwhiles, the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale ghoſts, 

aintly beſiege us one hour in a month. 

Alen. They want their porridge, and 
bull-beeves : 

ther they muſt be dieted, like mules, 

nd have their provender ty'd to their mouths, 

r piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 


their fat 


Thruſt Talbot with a ſpear into the back; 
Whom all France, with her chief aſſembled 
Durſt not preſume to look once in the face. 

Bed. Is Talbot ſlain? then I will lay myſelf, 
For living idly here, in pomp and eaſe, 

Whilſt ſuch a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his daſtard foe-men is betray'd. 

3 M. O no, he lives; but is took priſoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford : 
Moſt of the reſt ſlaughter d, or took, likewiſe. 

Bed. His ranſom there is none but I ſhall pay i 
III hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne, 
His crown ſhall be the ranſom of my friend ; 
Four of their lords I'll change for one of ours — ' 
Farewel, my maſters; to my taſk will I; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make, 

To keep our great Saint George's feaſt withal : 
Ten thoufand ſoldiers with me I will take, 
Whoſe bloody deeds ſhall make all Europe quake. 

3 Mfr. So you had need; for Orleans is beſieg'd; 
The Engliſh army is grown weak and faint : 

The earl of Saliſbury craveth ſupply ; 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 
Since they, ſo few, watch ſuch a multitude. 


| 


. 
- 


— 


Exe. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry 
ſworn 


' 5 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 
Bed. I do remember it ; and here take leave, 
To go about my preparation. [Exit. 
Cle. I'll to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view the artillery and munition ; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. [ Exit. 
Exe. ToEltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial governor; 
And for his ſafety there I'll beſt adviſe. Exit. 
Win. Each hath his place and function to attend: 
I am left out; for me nothing remains. 


Reig. Let's raiſe the ſiege ; Why live we idly here? 


And he may well in fretting ſpend his gall, 
Nor men, nor money, bath he to make war. 


ow for the honour of the forlorn French :— 
Him I forgive my death, that killeth me, 
When he ſees me go back one foot, or fly. [ Excunt. 

[Here alarum, they are beaten back by the Engliſhy 

with great loſs. 
Re-enter Charles, Alengin, and Reignier. 
Char. Who ever ſaw the like ? what men have 
12— [ fled, 

! cowards ! daſtards !--I would ne'er have 
But that they left me midſt my enemies. 

Reig. Saliſbury is a deſperate homicide ; 
He fighteth as one weary of his life. 
The other lords, like lions wanting food, 
ruſh upon us as their hungry prey. 
Alen. Froiſard, a countryman of ours, records, 
35 England all Olivers apd Rowlands bred, 
During the time Edward the third did reign. 
More truly now may this be verified ; 
or none but Sampſons, and Goliaſſes, 
« [It ſendeth forth to ſkirmiſh. One to ten! 
raw-bon'd raſcals ! who would e er ſuppoſe 
They had ſuch courage and audacity ? 

Char. Let's leave this town ; for they are hair- 

brain'd ſlaves, 

And hunger will enforce them to be more eager : 
Of old I know them ; rather with their teeth 
The walls they'll tear down, than forſake the ſiege. 
Reig. I think, by ſome odd gimmals 3 or device, 
Their arms are ſet, like clocks, ſtill to ſtrike on; 
Elſe they could ne'er hold out ſo, as they do. 
By my conſent, we'll e'en let them alone. 


45 


But long I will not be Jack - out- Of- office; Alen. Be it ſo. 

The king from Eltham I intend to ſend, | Enter the Baſtard of - Orleans, 

And fit af chiefeſt ſtern of public weal. [Exil. Baſt. Where's the prince Dauphin? I have 

SC R MR: 1 news for him. 
Before Orleans in France. 55] Dav. Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 
Enter Charles, Alenpon, and Reignier, marching with Baſt. Methinks, your looks are ſad, your chear $ 
a Drum and & . appall'd z 
Char. Mars his true moving, even as in Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 
heavens, not diſmay'd, for ſuccour is at hand: 


T J. e. the back part of the wan or front. 


2 Theſe were two of the moſt famous in the liſt of 


Charlemagne's twelve peers ; and their exploits are render 
the old romancers, that from thence aroſe that ſaying amongſt our plain and ſenſible anceſtors, 


d ſo ridiculouſly and equally extravagant — 
0 


giving one a Rowland for bis Oliver, to ſignify the matching one incredible lye with another ; or, as in 
the modern acceptation of the proverb, to give a perſon as good a one as be brings. 3 A gimmal is a piecs 
of jointed work, where one piece moves within another, whence it is taken at large for an engine, It 
is now vulgarly called a gimcrack. 4 Chear is countenance, appearance. 
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A holy maid hither with me I bring, Dau. Then come o' God's name, I fear no wo- 
Which, by a viſion ſent to her from heaven, man. 

Ordained is to raiſe this tedious fiege, Pucel. And, while I live, I'll never fly no man, 
And drive the Engliſh forth the bounds of France. Here they fight, and Joan la Pucelle overcomes. 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 5 Dau. Stay, flay thy hands ; thou art an Amazon, 
Exceeding the nine ſibyls * of old Rome And fighteſt with the ſword of Debora. 

What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can deſery. Pucel. Chriſt's mother helps me, elſe I were too 
Speak, ſhall I call her in? Believe my * words, weak. help me; 


For they are certain and unfallible. | 
Dau. Go, call her in: But firſt, to try her ſki 
Reignier, ſtand thou as Dauphin in my place: 
Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be ſtern ;j— 
By this means ſhall we ſound what {kill ſhe ha Let me thy ſervant, and not ſovereign, be; 
Enter Jian la Pucelle. Tis the French Dauphin ſueth to thee thus. 
Reig. Fair maid, ist thou wilt do theſe wond'rous|1 5 Pucel. I muſt not yield to any rites of love, 
feats ? [me ?] For my proſeſſion's ſacred from above: 
Pucel. Reignier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile hen I have chaſed all thy foes from hence, 
Where is the Dauphin ? come, come from behind ; hen will I think upon a recompence. 
I know thee well, though never ſeen before. Dau. Mean time, look gracious on thy proſtrate 
Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me : thrall. 
In private will I talk with thee apart j— Reig. My lord, methinks, is very long in talk. 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. Alen. Doubtleſs, he ſhrives this woman to her 
Reig. She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh. ſmock z 
Pucel. Dauphin, I am by birth a ſhepherd's| IElſe ne'er could he fo long protract his ſpeech. 


Dau. Whoe'er helps thee, tis thou that muſt 
1o{Impatiently I burn with thy defire ; 

My heart and hands thou haſt at once ſubdu'd. 
Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be ſo, 


daughter, Reig. Shall we diſturb him, ſince he keeps no 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. mean ? 
Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas'd Alen. He may mean more than we poor men do 
To ſhine on my contemptible eſtate : know ; [tongues. 
Lo, whilſt I waited on my tender lambs, Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their 
And to ſun's parching heat diſplay'd my cheeks, zol Reig. My lord, where are you? what deviſe 
God's mother deigned to appear to me; you on? ; 
And, in a viſion full of majeſty, hall we give over Orleans, or no ? 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, Pucel. Why, no, I ſay, diſtruſtful recreants! 
And free my country from calamity : ight *till the laſt gaſp ; I will be your guard. 
Her aid ſhe promis'd, and aſſur d ſucceſs : 135} Dau. What ſhe ſays, I'll confirm; we'll fight 
In compleat glory ſhe reveal'd herſelf; - it out. 
And, whereas I was black and ſwart before, Pucel. Afign'd I am to be the Engliſh ſcourge, 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, This night the ſiege aſſuredly I'll raiſe : 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. Expect Saint Martin's ſummer 3, halcyon days, 
Aſt me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 4oſSince I have enter'd thus into theſe wars. 
And I will anſwer unpremeditated : Glory is like a circle in the water, 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 
And thou ſhalt find that 1 exceed my ſex. I' Till, by broad ſpreading, it diſperſe to nought, 
Reſolve on this: Thou ſhalt be fortunate, With Henry's death the Engliſh circle ends ; 
if thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 45|Diſperſed are the glories it included. 
Dau Thou haſt aſtoniſh'd me with thy hig Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
terms: ; Which Cæſar and his fortune bare at once. 
Only this proof I'll of thy valour make. Dau. Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove “? 
In ſingle combat thou ſhalt buckle with me; hou with an eagle art inſpired then. 
And, if thou vanquiſheſt, thy words are true; gofHelen, the mother of great Conſtantine, 
Otherwiſe, I renounce all confidence. Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters 5, were like thee. 


Pucel, I am prepar d: here is my keen-edg'd| [Bright tar of Venus, fall'n down on the earth, 
ſword, ow may 1 reverently worſhip thee enough ? 
Deck'd with fine flower-de-luces on each fide; Alen. Leave off delays, and let us raiſe the ſiege. 
The which, at'Tourainein Saint Katharine's church- $5] Reig. Woman, do what thou canſt to ſave our 
honours ; 


yard, 

Out of a deal of old iron I choſe forth. rive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz d. 
1 There were no nie fb of Rome ! but our author confounds things, and miſtakes this for the 
nine books of Sibylline eraCles, brought to one of the Tarquins. 2 It ſhould be read, believe her 
words. 3 That is, expect proſperity after misfortune, like fair weather at Martlemas, after winter has 
begun. Aſabemm had a dove, which he uſed to ferd with wheat out of his ear; which dove, when 
it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet's ſhoulder, and thruſt its bill in to find it's breakfaſt ; Mibemet 
perſuading the rude and fimple Arabians, that it was the Holy Ghoſt that gave him advice. 5 Mean- 
ing, the four daughters of Philip mentioned in the At. 


Dau. 


AQ 1. Scene 3.) FIRST PART OF 


Dax. Preſently we'll try :z—Come, let's awa 
about it 
No prophet will I cruſt, 1 


HHH = ws 5 5 


Tower-Gates in London. 
Enter Glefter, wvith bis Serving-men. 
Cle. I am come to ſurvey the Tower this day 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is convey- 
a ance . 
Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here? 
Open the gates: it is Gloſter that calls. 
1 Ward. Who's there, that knocketh ſo im- 
periouſly ? 
1 Man. It is the noble duke of Gloſter. 
2 Ward. Whoe'er he be, you may not be let in. 
1 Man. Villains, anſwer you ſo the lord pro- 
. teQtor? 
1 Ward. The Lord protect him! ſo 
anſwer him : | 
We do no otherwiſe than we are will'd. 
Cle. Who, will'd you? or whoſe will 
but mine ? 
There's none protector of the realm, but I. 
Break up the gates, I'll be your warrantize : 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ? 
Glefter's Men ruſh at the Texwer-Gates, and Woodvile, 
the Lieutenant, ſpeaks within. 
Mocd. What noiſe is this? what traitors have 
we here? 
Glo. Lieutenant, is it you, whoſe voice I hear? 
Open the gates; here's Gloſter, that would enter, 
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C. Stand back, thou manifeſt conſpirator ; 
Thou, that contriv'dſt to murder our dead lord; 
hou, that giy'ſt whores indulgences to ſin : 
PI canvaſs thee in thy broad cardinal's hat 5, 

If thou proceed in this thy inſdlence. [ foot + 

Win. Nay, ſtand thou back, I will not budge a 
This be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain ©, 

o ſlay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 

Ch. I will not ſlay thee, but I'll drive thee back : 

Thy ſcarlet robes, as a child's bearing-cloth 

U uſe, to carry thee out of this place. [face. 
Win, Do what thou dar't; I beard thee to thy 
Sh. What? am 1 dar'd, and bearded to my 

Draw, men, for all this privileged place; [face ?— 

lue-coats to tawny-coats. Prieſt, beware thy 

beard 


3 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly : 
Under my feet Fit ſtamp thy cardinal's hat 
In ſpite of pope, or dignities of church, 
Here by the cheeks I'll drag thee up and down. 
Win. Gloſter, thou'lt anſwer this before the pope. 
Glo, Wincheſter gooſe 5! I cry——A rope! a 
rope [ftay ? 
Now beat them hence, Why do you let them 
Thee I'll chaſe hence, thou wolf in ſheep's array, 
Out, tawny-coats !—out, ſcarlet hypocrite ! 
Here Claſte Men beat cut the Cardinal's ; and ent- 
in the burly-burly, the Mayor of London and bis 
. 


Mayer. Fie, lords | that you, being ſupreme 


magiſtrates, 


Thus contume liouſiy ſhould break the peace 


Glo. Peace, mayor; for thou know ſt little of 


Weed. Have patience, noble duke; I may not 


by 


open; 
The cardinal of Wincheſter forbids : *_ 
From him I have expreſs commandement, 
That thou, nor none of thine, ſhall be let in. I me? 
Glo. Faint-hearted Woodvile, prizeſt him ſore 
Arrogant Wincheſter ? that haughty prelate, 
Whom Henry, our late ſovereign, ne'er could 
brook ? 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out ſhortly. 
Serv. Open the gates there to the lord protector ;|45 


40 


We'll burſt them open, if that you come not. 
quickly. 
Enter to the ProteFor, at the Toxer-Gatesr, Win 
cheſter and bis men in tawny coats *. 
Win. How now, ambitious Humphry ? what 50 
means this ? 
Ch, Piel'd 3 prieſt, doſt thou command me 
be ſhut out ? 


Win. I do, thou moſt uſurping proditor, 


my wrongs ! 
Here's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 
Hath here diſtrain'd the Tower to his uſe. 

Win. Here's Gloſter too, a foe to citizens; 
One that ſtill motions war, and never peace, 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines z 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion, 

Becauſe he is protector of the realm 

And would have armour here out of the Tower, 

To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. 
Glo. I will not anſwer thee with words, but 


blows. Here they ſt ir miſb again. 
Mayer. Nought reſts for me, in this tumultu- 
ous ſtrite, | 


But to make open proclamation 

Come, officer; as loud as e'er thou canſt. 

Off. All manner of men, aſſembled here in arms this days 
againſt God's peace and the king's, wwe charge and 
command yous in his bighneſs' name, to repair ts 
your ſeveral drvelling places; and met weary 
bardle, or uſe, any ſword, v , or dagger, 


And not protector of the king or realm. 


1 Conveyance means theft, A taxony 


55 


coat was the dreſs of the officer whoſe buſineſs It was to 


ſummon offenders to an ecclefiaſtical court. Theſe are the proper attendants therefore on the biſhop 
of Wincheſter. 3 Alluding to his ſhaven crown. In Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 154, Robert 
Baldocke, biſhop of London, is called a peeled prieſt, pilide clerk, ſeemingly in alluſion to his ſhaven 
crown alone. So, bald-bead was a term of ſcorn and mockery, The public ſtews were formerly 
under the diſtri of the biſhop of Wincheſter. This means, I believe, TI tumble thee into thy great 
bat, and ſhake thee, as bran and meal are ſhaken in a fieve. 6 Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, that about 
four miles from Damaſcus is a high hill, reported to be the ſame on which Cain flew lis brother Abel. 
7A trumpet, or the conſequences of her love, — a Wincheſter gools. 4 

nz 
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Gl. Cardinal, 1'11 be no breaker of the law: 
But we ſhall meet, — —— 
Win. Gloſter, we'll meet; to thy coſt, be thou 
ſure : 
heart-blood I will have for this day's work. | 5 
Tu call for clubs, if you will not away: 
This cardinal is more haughty than the devil. 
Ob. Mayor, farewel : thou doſt but what thou 
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Tal. With ſcoffs, and ſcorns, * 
taunts. 
In open market- place produc'd they me, 
To be a public ſpectacle to all; 
Here, ſaid they, is the terror of the Freneh, 
The ſcare- crow that affrights our children ſo. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me; 


And with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the ground, 


may ſt. 
Win. Abominable Gloſter l guard thy head; 
For I intend to have it, ere long. [Exeunt. 
Mayer. See the coaſt clear d, and then we will 


rt. a 
Good Cod] hen nobles ſhould ſuch Nomachs bear ! 
I myſelf fight not once in forty year.  [Execunt, 
.8CE N E IV. 
_ Orleans in France. 
Enter the Maſter -Gunner of Orleans, and bis Boy. 
A. Gun. Sirrah, thou, know'ſt how Orleans 
beſieg d; 
And how the „ 
© Bey. Father, I know; and oft have ſhot at them, 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I miſs'd my aim. 
M. Gun. But now thou ſhalt not. Be thou 
rul'd by me: 
Chief maſter-gunner am I of this town; 
Something I muſt do to procure me grace. 
The prince's 'ſpials * have informed me, 
How the Engliſh, in the ſuburbs cloſe intrench'd, 
2 Went, through a ſecret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to over- peer the city; 
And thence diſcover, how, with moſt advantage, 


15 


5 
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To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. 
My griſly countenance made others fly; 
None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. 
In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure; 5 
So great fear of my name mongſt them was ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd, I could rend bars of ſtech 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant : 
Wherefore a guard of choſen ſhot I had, 
That walk'd about me every minute while z 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. 
Enter the Boy, with a linftcck. 
Sal. err 
ur' d; 
But we will be reveng'd ſufficiently, 
Now it is ſupper-time in Orleans : 
Here, through this grate, I can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen how they fortify ; 
Let us look in, the fight will much delight thee. 
ir Thomas Gargrave, and Sir William Glanſdale, 
Let me have your expreſs opinions, 
Where is beſt place to make our battery next. 
Gar. Ithink, at the north gate : for there ſtand 
lords, 
Clan. And I here, at the bulwark of the bridges 


They may vex us, with ſhot, or with aſſault, 

To intercept this inebnvenience, 

A piece of ore nance 'gainſt it I have plac'd ; 

And fully even theſe three days have I watch'd, 

If I could fee them: Now, boy, do thou watch; 

For I can ſtay no longer. 

If thou ſpy'R any, run and bring me word 

And thou ſhalt find me at the governor's. [ Exit. 
Bey. Father, I warrantyou; take you no care; 

I'll never trouble you, if I may ſpy them. 

Enter the Lords Saliſbury and Talbot, with Sir . 
Glanſdale and Sir Tho. Gargrave, on the turrets. 
Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 

How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? 

Or by what means got'ſt thou to be releas'd ? 

Diſcourſe, I pry'thee, on this turret's top. 

Tal. The duke of Bedford had a priſoner, - 
Called—the brave lord Ponton de Santrailles ; 
For him was I exchang'd.and ranſomed. 

But with a baſer man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me: 
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Tul. For aught I ſee, this city muſt be famiſh'd, 
Or with light ſkirmiſhes enfeebled. 
[Shoe from the town. Saliſbury and Sir Tho. 
Gargrave fall down. 
Sal. © Lord, have mercy on us, wretched 
finners ! 
Gar. O Lord, have mercy on me, woeful man 
Tal. What chance is this, that ſuddenly hath 
croſs'd us 


|Speak, Saliſbury ; at leaſt, if thou canſt ſpeak ; 
{How far'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? 


One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's fide ſtruck off. 

Accurſed tower | accurſed fatal hand, 

That hath contriv'd this woeful tragedy ! 

In thirteen battles Saliſbury o'ercame; 

Henry the fifth he firſt train'd to the wars: 

Whilſt any trump did ſound, or drum truck up, 

His ſword did ne*er leave ſtriking in the field. 

Yet liv'ſt thou, Saliſbury ? though thy ſpeech doth 
fail, 


Which I, diſdaining, ſcorn d; and craved death 
Rather than I would be ſo pill'd 3 eſteemed. 

in fine,” redeem'd 1 was as I deſir d. 

But, eee Faſtolfe wounds my 


Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
Af I now had him brought into my power. - 
Sai, Yet tell ſt thou not, how thou wert en- 
rertain'd. 


2 Fipial; are 


Þorows. 


ſpie 8. 


2 Wont, I. e. were accuſtomed. 


One eye thou haſt to look to heaven ſor grace: 
The ſun with one eye vieweth all the world. 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none we; 
If Saliſbury wants merty at thy hands 
Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it. 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, haſt thou any life? 
peak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him. 
Saliſbury, chear thy ſpirit with this comfort z 
That ſhalt not die, while 
e beckons with his hand, and ſmiles on me; 


h menns füt, fo i 
As 


As who ſhould ſay, When I am dead and gone, 
Remember to avenge me en the French, 
Plantagenet, I will; and, Nero-like, 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn: 
Wretched ſhall France be only in my name. 
[ Here an alarum, and it thunders and lightens. 
What ſtir is this ? What tumult's in the heavens ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? 
Enter a Manger. 
Mat My lord, my lord, the French ha 
gather'd head : ; 

The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join'd,— 
A holy propheteſs, new riſen up. 
Is come with a great power to raiſe the ſiege. 
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Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's 
wheel 


3 

I know not where I am, nor what I do: 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
5 Drives back our troops, and conquers as ſhe liſts : 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, 
Are from their hives, and houſes, driven away. 
call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs; 
Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. 

[A ſhort alarum. 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 
Renounce your ſoil, give ſheep in lions” ſtead : 
Sheep run not half ſo timorous from the wolf, 


{ Here Saliſbury liftetb bimſelf up, and groans. 
Tal. Hear, — how dying Saliſbury doth 
groan 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd.— 
. Frenchmen, I'll be a Saliſbury to you: 
Pucelle or puzzel ', dolphin or dogfiſh, 
Your hearts I'll ſtamp out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains.— 
Convey me Saliſbury into his tent, 
And then we'll try what daſtard Frenchmen dare. 
i [ Alarum, Exeunt, bearing out the bedies. 
| &-O 8 BS Fe 
Here an alarum again; and Talbot purſueth the 
Dauphin, and driveth bim: then enter Jaan 
albot. 


Tal. Where is my ſtrength, my valour, and my 
force ? 


Our Engliſh troops retire, I cannot ſtay them; 
A woman, clad in armour, chaſeth them. 
Enter La Pucelle. 
Here, here ſhe comes :—1'll have a bout with thee ; 
Devil, or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee : 
Blood will I draw on thee *, thou art a witch, 
And ftraightway give thy ſoul to him thou ſerv'ſt. 
Pucel, Come, come, tis only I that muſt diſgrac 
thee. [They fight. 
Tal. can you ſuffer hell ſo to prevail? 
My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 
And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 
Pucel. Talbot, farewell; thy hour is not yet 
I muſt go victual Orleans forthwith. come: 
[A foort alarum. Then enters the town with 


O'ertake me if thou canſt ; I ſcorn thy ſtrength. 
Go, go, cheer up thy hunger-ſtarved men ; 
Help Saliſbury to make his teſtament : 

This day is ours, as many more ſhall be. 


15]Or horſe, or oxen, from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-ſubdued flaves.m—m— 
[ Alarum. Here another kirmiſh. 
It will not be :—Retire into your trenches ; 
You all conſented unto Saliſbury's death, 
20[For none would ſtrike a ſtroke in his revenge 
Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, 
In ſpight of us, or aught that we could do. 
O, would I were to die with Saliſbury ! 


IA, 
1 ; 
Enter, en the. walli, Pucelle, Dauphin, Reignier, 

Alengon, and Soldiers. | 

Pucel. Advance our waving colours on the walls; 
Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh wolves t=— 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform'd her word. 

Dau. Divineſt creature, bright Aſtrza's daughter, 
How ſhall I honour thee for this ſucceſs ? 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis' gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
France, triumph in thy glorious propheteſs | 
Recover'd is the town of Orleans : 
More bleſſed hap did neꝰ er befall our ſtate. 

Reig. Why ring not out the bells throughout 

the town ? 
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To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alen. All France will be replete with mirth and 


Joy, 

When they ſhall hear how we have play d the men. 

Dau. Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won; 
For which, I will divide my crown with her: 
52JAnd all the prieſts and friars in my realm 
Shall, in proceſſion, ſing her endleſs praiſe. 
ſtatelier pyramis to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's 3, or Memphis', ever was ; 


[ Exit P ucelle. 


n memory of her, when ſhe is dead, 


1 Mr. Tollet ſays, Puſſel means a dirty wvench or a drab, from puzza, i. e. malus fztor, ſays Min- 


ſhew, In a tranſlation from Stephens's Apology 


filthy queans, eſpecially our puzzles of Paris, uſe this other theft.“ 


times taught, that he that could draw the witch's 


for Herodtus, in 1607, p. 98, we read,.“ Some 
2 The ſuperſtition of thoſe 


blood, was free from her power. 3 Rhodope was 


a famous ſtrumpet, who acquired great riches by her trade. The leaſt bur moſt finiſhed of the 
Egyptian pyramids was built by her, She is ſaid afterwards to have married Pſammetichus, king of 


Egypt. 


Nn 3 


Her 
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Her aſhes, in an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius, 
Tranſported ſhall be at high feſtivals 
Before the kings and queens of France. 
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No longer on Saint Denis will we cry, 
But Joan la Pucelle ſhall be France's faint. 
Come in; and let us banquet royally, 


After this golden day ot victory. [ Flouriſh, Exeunt. 


—COOnm—___— * 
1 ; . 


SCENE I. 
: Before Orleans. 
Enter a French Serjeant, with two Centinels, 


Serj. 8 IRS, take your places, and be vigilant: 
If any noiſe, or ſoldier, you perceive, 
Near to the walls, by ſome apparent fign, 


Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. O 


Cent, Serjeant, you ſhall, [Exit Serjeant.] Thu 
are poor ſervitors 
(When others fleep upon their quiet beds) 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darkneſs, rain, and cold. 


Buter Talbot, Bedfird, and Burgundy, with ſculingſa 5 


ladders. Their drums beating a dead march. 

Tal. Lord regent—and redoubted Burgundy,— 
By whoſe approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us,. 


This happy night the Frenchmen are ſecure, 30 


Having all day carous'd and banqueted : 
Embrace we then this opportunity ; 

As fitting beſt to quittance their deceit, 
Contriv'd by art, and baleful force 


Bed, Coward of France !--how — (lM wrongs his|35 


fame, ; 
Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
To join with witches, and the help of hell. | 
- Bur. Traitors have never other company. 


But what's that Pucelle, whom they term ſo pure go 


Tal. A maid, they ſay, 
Bed. A maid ! and he fo martial ! 
Bur, Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long; 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French, 
She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. . 
Tal. _ let them practiſe and converſe with 
pirits: 
God is our ſortreſs; in whoſe conquering name, 
Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks, * 


Bed, Aſcend, brave Talbot; we will follow thee. o 


Tal. Not all togecher: better far, I gueſs, 
ns we do make our entrance ſeveral ways; 
hat, if it chance the one of us do fail, 
The other yet may riſe againſt their force. 


Bed. Agreed ; I'll to yon corner, 55 


Bur. And I to this. grave. 
Tal. And here will Talbot mount, or make his 
Now, Saliſbury ! for thee, and for the right 


— 
un 


Of Engliſh Henry, ſhall this night appear 

How much in duty I am bound to both. 

The Engliſh, ſcaling the walli, cry, St. George! 

A Talbot ! 

Cent. {Within.) Arm, arm! the enemy doth 
make aſſault ! 

The French leap over the walli in their ſhirts, Enter 

ſeveral evays, Baſtard, Alengon, Reignier, balf 

ready, and balf unready. 

Alen. How now, my lords ? what all unready * ſo? 

Baſt. Unready ? ay, and glad we 'ſcap'd ſo well. 


Reig. "Twas time, I trow, to wake, and leave 
Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. [our beds, 
Alen. Of all exploits, fince firſt I follow'd arms, 
Ne er heard I of a warlike enterprize 
More venturous, or deſperate, than this. 
Baſt. I think, this Talbot is a fiend of hell. 
Reig. If not of hell, the heavens, ſure, favour him. 
Alen. Here cometh Charles; I marvel how he 
ſped. | 
- Enter Charles, and Pucelle. 
Baſt. Tut! holy Joan was his defenſive guard. 


Char. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame? 
idſt thou at firſt, to flatter us withal, 
Make us partakers of a little gain, 
That now our loſs might be ten times fo much ? 
Pucel. Wherefore is Charles impatient with 
his friend ? 
At all times will you have my power alike ? 
leeping, or waking, muſt 1 ſtill prevail, 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ?— 
Improvident ſoldiers! had your watch been good, 
This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n. 
Char. Duke of Alengon, this was your default ; 
That, being captain of the watch to-night, 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 
Aer. Had all your quarters been as ſafely kept, 
As that whereof I had the government, 
We had not been thus ſhamefully ſurpriz'd. 
Pafi, Mine was ſecure. a 
Reign. And ſo was mine, my lord. 
Cher. And, for myſelf, moſt part of all this night, 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 
I was employ'd in paſſing to and fro, 
About relieving of the centinels : 


Then how, or which way, ſhould they firſt break in? 


7 When Alcxander the Great took the city of Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidſt the other ſpoils 
and wealth of Darius treaſured up there, he tound an exceeding rich and beautiful littie cheſt or caſæct, 
and aſked thoſe about him what they thought fitteſt to be laid up init. When they had ſeverally delivered 
their opinions, he told them, he eſteemed nothing ſo worthy to be preſerved in it as Homer's Ihad, 
* Unready was the current word in thoſe times for undreſi l. g a * , 


Tas 
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Pucel. Queſtion, my lords, no further of the caſe, 
How, or which way tis ſure they found ſome 


part 

But weakly guarded, where the breach was made. 
And now there reſts no other ſhift but this. 
To gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſpers'd, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. 
Alarum. Enter a Soldier crying, A Talbot! 

Sal. I'll be ſo bold to take what they have left. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, 


Uüng no other weapon but his name. [Exit. 
KS 
The ſame. 


Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, &c. 
Bed. The day begins to break, and night is 
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Whoſe glory fills the world with loud report. 
Bur. Is it even ſo? Nay, then, I ſee, our wars 
Will turn into a peaceful comic ſport, 
When ladies crave to be encounter d with. 
You may not, my lord, deſpiſe her gentle ſuit. 
Tal. Ne'er truſt me then; for, when a world 
of men 

Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd : 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks ; 
And in ſubmiſſion will attend on her. 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 

Bed. No, truly; that is more than manners will: 
And I have heard it ſaid, —Unbidden gueſts 
Are often welcomeſt when they are gone. 


Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here ſound retreat, and ceaſe our hot purſuit. 
Retreat 
Tal. Bring forth the body of old Saliſbury ; 

And here advance it in the market-place, 

The middle centre of this curſed town.— 

Now have I pay'd my vow unto his ſoul; 

For every drop of blood was drawn from him, 


There hath at leaſt five Frenchmen dy'd to-night, 


And, that hereafter ages may behold 

What ruin happen'd in revenge of him, 

Within their chiefeſt temple I'll erect 

A tomb, wherein his corpſe ſhall be interr'd : 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; 

The treacherous manner of his mournful death, 
And what a tgrror he had been to France. 

But, lords, in all our bloody maſſacre, 


I muſe, we met not with the Dauphin's grace; | 


His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc; 
Nor any of his falſe confederates. [be 
Bed. Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight 
Rous'd on the ſudden from their drowſy beds, 
They did, amongſt the troops of armed men, 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. 
Bur. Myſelf (as far as I could well diſcern, 
For ſmoke, and duſky vapours of the night) 
Am ſure, I ſcar'd the Dauphin, and his trull ; 
When arm in arm they both came ſwiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle doves, 
That could not live aſunder day or night. 
After that things are ſet in order here, 
We'll follow them with all the power we have. 


Enter a Menger. 


O 


45 


Me. All hail, my lords! which of this princely 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts I trai 


30 


Tal. Well then, alone, ſince there's no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courteſy. 
hither, captain. | Whiſper: ]—You perceive 
my mind. 
Capt. I do, my lord; and mean accordingly. 
[Exeunt, 
6 III. 


The Counteſs of Auvergne's Caſtle, 
Enter the Counteſs, and ber Porter. 

Count. Porter, remember what I gave in charge; 
And, when you have done ſo, bring the keys to me. 

Port. Madam, I will. [ Exit, 

Count. The plot is laid: if all things fall out right, 
I ſhall as famous be by this exploit, 
As Scythian Tomyris by Cyrus* death. 


Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no leſs account: 
Fain would mine eycs be witneſs with mine ears, 


35]To give their cenſure of theſe rare reports. 


Enter Meſſenger, and Talbot. 

Aſeſſ. Madam, according as your ladyſhip defir'd, 
By meſſage crav'd, ſo is lord Talbot come. 

C:unt, And he is welcome. What ! is this the man? 

A. Madam, it is. 

Count, [as muſing] Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot, ſo much fear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? 
I ſee, report is fabulous and falſe : 
I thought, I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, 


A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 


And large proportion of his ſtrong- knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a filly dwarf : 
It cannot be, this weak and wrizled ſhrimp 
Should ftrike ſuch terror to his enemies. 

Tal. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you: 
But, ſince your lady hip is not at leiſure, 
[I'll ſort ſome other time to viſit you. 

Count, What means he now ?—=Go aſk him, 


So much applauded through the realm of France 5 


Tal. Here is the Talbot; Who would {| 
with him ? 
NM. The virtuous lady, counteſs of Auvergne 
With modeſty admiring thy renown, | 
By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldſt vouchſaf 
To viſit her poor caſtle where ſhe lies; 
That ſhe may boaſt, ſhe hath beheld the man 


whither he goes. 

Ms. Stay, my lord Talbot; for my lady craves 
To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 

Tal. Marry, for that ſhe's in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her, Talbot's here. 

Re-enter Porter wwith keys, 
Czunt. If thou be he, then art thou priſones. 
Tal. Priſoner! to whom ? 


1 This alludes to a popular tradition, that the French women, to affray their children, would tell 


them, that the TAL RO comerb. See alſo the end of Sc. iii, AQ II. 


N 
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Count. To me, blood-thirfty lord; | 
And for that cauſe 1 train'd thee to my houſe. 
Long time thy ſhadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 
But now the ſubſtance ſhall endure the like: 
And I will chain theſe legs and arms of thine, 
'That haſt by tyranny, theſe many years, 
Waſted our country, lain our citizens, 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. 
Tal. Ha, ha, ha! turn to moan. 
Count. Laugheſt thou, wretch? thy mirth ſhall] 
Tal. I laugh to ſee your ladyſhip ſo fond “, 
To think that you have ought but Talbor's ſhadow, 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity. 

Count, Why, art not thou the man ? 
Tal. I am, indeed. 

Count. Then have I ſubſtance too. | 

Tal. No, no, I am but ſhadow of myſelf : 


You are deceiv'd, my ſubſtance is not here; 
For what you ſee is but the ſmalleſt part 

And leaſt proportion of humanity : 

I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. 


Count. This is a riddling* merchant for the nonce 32 5 


He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
How can theſe contrarietics agree? 
Tal. That will I ſhew you preſently. 
Winds bis born; drums ſtrike up.: a peal of ordnance. 


Enter Soldiers. 30 


How ſay you, madam ? are you now perſuaded, 
That Talbot is but ſhadow of himſelf ? 

Theſe are his ſubſtance, ſinews, arms, and ſtrength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; * 


Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns, 35 


And in a moment makes them deſolate. 

Count, Victorious Talbot! pardon my abuſe : 
I find thon art no leſs than fame hath bruited, 
And more than may be gather'd by thy ſhape. 


Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath 40 


For I am ſorry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 

Tal. Be not diſmay d, fair lady; nor miſconſtru 
The mind of Talbot, as you did miſtake 


The outward compoſition of his body. 45 


What you have done, hath not offended me : 
Nor other ſatisfation do I crave, 
But only (with your patience) that we may 
Taſte of your wine, and ſee what cates you have; 
For ſoldiers' ſtomachs always ſerve them well. 
Count. With all my heart; and think me honour 
To feaſt fo great a warrior in my houſe, ¶ Excunt 
SCENE WV. 
Lenden. The Temple Garden. 


Enter the Earls of Somerſet, Suffolk, and Warwick ;[5 


Richard Planiagenet, Vernon, and anther Lawyer. 
Plant. Great lords, and gentlemen, what mean 
this ſilence ? 


1 j. e. ſo fooliſh. 


| [AR 2, Scene 4. 


Dare no man anſwer in a caſe of truth ? 

Suf. Within the Temple-hall we were too loud 

he garden here is more convenient. truth; 
Plant. Then ſay at once, if I maintain'd the 

5 [Or, elfe, was wrangling Somerſet in the error? 
Suf. Faith, I have been a truant in the law; 

never yet could frame my will to it; 

And, therefore, frame the law unto my will. 
Sem. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then 

between us. ſer pitch, 

War. Between two bawks, which flies the high- 

etween two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 

Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 

etween two horſes, which doth bear him beſt, 

etween two girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 

have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment : 

ut in theſe nice ſharp quillets of the law, 

ood faith, I am no wiſer than a daw. 

Plant, Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance: 

he truth appears ſo naked on my fide, * 

hat any purblind eye may find it out. 

Sem. And on my fide it is ſo well apparell'd, 

o clear, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident, 

hat it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 
Plant. Since you are tongue-ty'd, and ſo loth to 

ſpeak, 

n dumb fignificants proclaim your thoughts : 

t him, that is a true-born gentleman, 

d ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 

f he ſuppoſe that I have pleaded truth, 

rom off this briar pluck a white roſe with me 5. 
Som. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

ut dare maintain the party of the truth, 

luck a red roſe from off this thorn with me. 
War. I love no colours “; and, without all colour 

f baſe inſinuating flattery, 

pluck this white roſe, with P 

Suf. 1 pluck this red roſe, with young Somerſet ; 

And ſay withal, I think he held the right. : 

Ver. Stay, lords, and gentlemen ; and pluck no 


more, 
Till you conclude— that he, upon whoſe fide 
The feweſt roſes are cropt from the tree, 
hall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Sem. Good maſter Vernon, it is well objected 5; 
If I have feweſt, 1 ſubſcribe in filence. 

Plant. And J. 

Ver. Then for the truth and plainneſs of the caſe 
I pluck this pale and maiden bloſſom here, 


gofGiving my verdict on the white roſe ſide. 


Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off ; 
Leſt, bleeding, you do paint the white roſe red, 
And fall on my fide fo againſt your will. 

Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 

pinion ſhall be ſurgeon to my hurt, 

And keep me on the fide where ſtill I am. 
Som. Well, well, come on: Who elſe ? 
Lawyer. Unleſs my ſtudy and my books be falſe, 


* The term merchant, which was, and now is, frequently applied to the loweſt 


ſort of dealers, ſeems anciently to have been uſed on familiar occafions in contradiſtinction to gentleman; 


uſed ambiguouſly for ats and deceitt. 


ligniſy ing, that the perſon ſhewed by his behaviour he was a low fellow. The word chap, i. e. chapman, 
a word of the ſame import with merchant, in its leſs reſpeRable ſenſe, is ſtill in common uſe, particularly 
in Staffordſhire, and the adjoining counties, as a common denomination for any perſon of whom they 
mean to ſpeak with freedom or diſreſpet. 3 The roſe (as the fables ſay) was the ſymbol of filence, 
and conſecrated by Cupid to Harpocrates, to conceal the lewd pranks of his mother. 4 Celurs is here 
5-1, e. it is juſtly propoſed. 

The 


% 
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The argument you held, was wrong in you; Sem. Ay, thou ſhalt find us ready for thee ſtill: 
To Somerſet. And know us, by theſe colours, for thy foes; 
In ſign whereof, I pluck a white roſe too. For theſe my friends, in ſpight of thee, ſhall wear. 


Plant, Now, Somerſet, where is your argument ? Plant. And, by my ſoul, this pale and angryroſe, 
Som. Here, in my ſcabbard; meditating that, | 5 As cognizance © of my blood-drinking hate, 

Shall dye your white roſe to a bloody red, [roſes;] [Will I for ever, and my faction, wear; 
Plant. Mean time your cheeks do counterfeit our [Until it wither with me to my grave, 


For pale they look with fear, as witneſſing r flouriſh to the height of my degree. [bition! 
The truth on our ſide. Suf. Go forward, and be choak'd with thy am- 
Som. No, Plantagenet, rtofAnd fo farewell, until I meet thee next. [Ext. 
"Tis not for fear; but anger—that thy cheeks Sem. Have with thee, Poole.— Farewell, ambi- 
Bluſh for pure ſhame, to counterfeit our roſes ; tious Richard, [Exits 
And yet thy tongue will not confeſs thy error. Plant. How I am brav'd, and muſt perforce en- 
Plant, Hath not thy roſe a canker, Somerſet ? dure it! [houſe, 
Sem. Hath not thy roſe a thorn, Plantagenet? [15] War. This blot, that they object againſt your 


hall be wip'd out in the next parliament, 
all'd for the truce of Wincheſter and Gloſter z 
d, if thou be not then created York, 
will not live to be accounted Warwick. 
Mean time, in ſignal of my love to thee, 
Againſt proud Somerſet, and William Poole, 
ill I upon thy party wear this roſe : 


Plant. — ſharp and piercing, to maintain 
truth 
Whiles thy conſuming canker eats his falſhood, 
Som. Well, I'll find friends to wear my bleed 
ing roſes, 
That ſhall maintain what I have ſaid is true, 
Where falſe Plantagenet dare not be ſeen. 
Plant. Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my And here I propheſy, —This brawl to-day 
I ſcorn thee and thy faſhion i, peeviſh boy. rown to this faction, in the Temple-garden, 
Suf. Turn not thy ſcorns this way, Plantagenet. ſa 5 Shall ſend, between the red roſe and the white, 
Plant. Proud Poole, Iwill; and ſcorn both hi A thouſand ſouls to death and deadly night. 
and thee. Plant. Good maſter Vernon, I am bound to 
Suf. I'll turn my part thereof into thy throat. That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 
Som. Away, away, good William De-la-Poole ! Ver. In your behalf ſtill will I wear the ſame," 
We grace the yeoman, by converſing with him. [30 Law. And ſo will I. 
War. Now, by God's will, thou wrong'ſt hi Plant. Thanks, gentle fir. 
Somerſet ; , ome, let us four to dinner: I dare ſay, 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, This quarrel will drink blood another day. [Exeumt. 
Third ſon to the third Edward king of England ; s CEN x v 


Spring creſtleſs yeomen * from ſo deep a root? 13 : 
Plant. He bears him on the place's privilege *, A. Room in the Tower, 
Or durſt not, for his craven heart, ſay thus. Enter Mortimer 7, brought in a chair, and Failers. 


Som. By him that made me, I'll maintain my Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
On any plot of ground in Chriſtendom : [words [Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſelf, — 
Was not thy father, Richard, earl of Cambridge, ven like a man new haled from the rack, 


For treaſon executed in our late king's days ? So fare my limbs with long impriſonment : 

And, by his treaſon, ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, And theſe grey locks, the * purſuivants of death, 
Corrupted, and exempt * from ancient gentry ? eſtor-like aged, in an age of care, 

His treſpaſs yet lives guilty in thy blood ; Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. + 


And, till thou be reſtor d, thou art a yeoman. [45|Theſe eyes—like lamps whoſe waſting oil is ſpent 
Plant. My father was attached, not attainted ; Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent 2 : 


Condemn'd to die for treaſon, but no traitor z Weak ſhoulders, over-borne with burth'ning grief; 
And that I'll prove on better men than Somerſet, | And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. That droops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. 
For your partaker Poole, and you yourſelt, 50[Yet are theſe feet - whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
I'll note you in my book of memory, Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, | 
To ſcourge you for this apprehenſion 5 : bee with deſire to get a grave, 

Look to it well; and ſay you are well warn'd. As witting I no other comfort have. 


1 By faſhion is meant the badge of the red roſe, which Somerſet ſays he and his friends ſhould be di- 
tinguiſh'd by. i. e. thoſe who have no right to arms. 3 The Temple, being a religious houſe, 
was an aſylum, a place of exemption, from violence, revenge, and bloodſhed, “ Exempt, for er- 
cluded. i. e. opinion. A badge is called a cogniſance à cogneſcends, becauſe by it ſuch perſons as 
do wear it upon their ſleeves, their ſhoulders, or in their hats, are manifeſtly known whoſe ſervants 
they are. Mr. Edwards obſerves, that Shakſpeare has varied from the truth of hiſtory, to intro- 
duce this ſcene between Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet. Edmund Mortimer ſerved under Henry 
V. in 1422, and died unconfined in Ireland in 1424. Holinſhed ſays, that Mortimer was one of the 
mourners at the funeral of Henry V. Mr. Steevens adds, “ that his uncle, fir John Mortimer, was 
indeed priſoner in the Tower, and was executed not long before the earl of March's death, being 
charged with an attempt to make his eſcape in order to ſtir up an inſurrection in Wales.” 8 1. e. the 
heralds that, forerunning death, proclaim its approach. 9 i. e. end. 
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But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 
Keep. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come: 
We ſent unto the Temple, to his chamber; 
And anſwer was return'd, that he will come. 
Mor. Enough; my ſoul then ſhall be ſatisſy d.— 
Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
(Before whoſe glory I was great in arms) 
This loathſome ſequeſtration have I had ; 
And even fince then hath Richard been obſcur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance ; 3 
But now, the arbitrator of deſpairs, 
Juſt death, kind umpire i of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence : 
I would, his troubles likewiſe were expir'd, 
That ſo he might recover what was lolt. 
Enter Richard Plantagenet. 


kap. My lord, your loving nephew now is] 


come. come? 


10 


[AR 2. Scene 5. 


I was the next by birth and parentage; 

For by my mother I derived am 

From Lionel duke of Clarence, the third fon 
To king Edward the Third, whereas he 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fourth of that heroic line. 

But mark; as, in this haughty 3 great attempt, 


*[They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 
I loſt my liberty, and they their lives. 


Long after this, when Henry the fifth, 


[Succeeding his father 8 reigu, 


Thy father, earl of Cambridge, - then deriv'd 
From famous Edmund Langley, duke of York, 
Marrying my ſiſter, that thy mother was, 

Again, in pity of my hard diſtreſs 

Levied an army ; weening to redeem, 

And have inſtall'd me in the diadem : 

But, as the reſt, ſo fell that noble earl, 

And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 


Mer. Richard Plantagenet, my friend? Is heſz 


Plant. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd, 
Your nephew, late-deſpiſed Richard, comes. 

Mor. Direct mine arms, I may embrace his neck, 
And in his boſom ſpend my latter gaſp : 


Oh, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks, |: 


That I may kindly give one fainting kiſs, 
And now declare, ſweet ſtem from York's great 
* ſtock 


; , 

Why didſt thou ſay—of late thou wert deſpis'd ? 

Plant. Firſt, lean thine aged back againſt mine 
And, in that eaſe, I'll tell thee my diſeaſe . [arm; 
This day, in argument upon a caſe, 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me: 
Among which terms, he us'd his laviſh tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my father's death; 
Which obloquy ſet bars before my tongue, 
Ele wich the like I had requited him: 
Therefore, good uncle—for my father's ſake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 


30 


And for alliance' ſake,—declare the cauſe. 40 


My father, carl of Cambridge, loſt his head. [me, 

Mor. That cauſe, fair nephew, that impriſon'd| 
And hath detain'd me, all my flow'ring youth, 
Within a loathſome dungeon, there to pine, 

Was curſed inſtrument of his deceaſe. [was: 

Plant. Diſcover more at large what cauſe that 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. 

Mu. Iwill; if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew Richard; Edward's ſon, 
The firſt-begotten, and the lawful heir 
Of Edward king, the third of that deſcent : 
During whoſe reign, the Percies of the north, 
Finding bis ufurpation moſt unjuſt, 

Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne : 
The reaſon mov d theſe warlike lords to this, 
Was—for that (young king Richard thus remov'd, 


Leaving no heir begotten of his body) 


That is, he that terminates or concludes miſery. 


45 
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In whom the title reſted, were ſuppreſs'd. 
Plan, Of which, my lord, your honour is the laſt. 
Mer. True; and thou ſeeſt, that I no iſſue have; 

And that my fainting words do warrant death : 

Thou art my heir; the reſt I wiſh thee gather 4: 

But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care. Ime: 


| Plan, Thy grave admoniſhments prevail with 


But yet, methinks, my father's execution 

Was nothing leſs than bloody tyranny. i 
Mor. With filence, nephew, be thou politick; 

Strong fixed is the houſe of Lancaſter, 

And, like a mountain, not to be remov'd. 

Bur now thy uncle is removing hence ; | 

As princes do their courts when they are cloy'd 


With long continuance in a ſettled place. [years 


Plan, O, uncle, would ſome part of my young 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age ! 
Mer. Thou doſt then wrong me; as the ſlaught' rer 
doth, 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou ſorrow for my good ; 
Only, give order for my funeral ; 
And ſo farewel; and fair $5 be all thy hopes 
And proſperous be thy life, in peace, and war! [ Diet. 
. Plan, And peace, no war, befall thy parting ſoul! 
In priſon haſt thou ſpent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit over-paſs'd thy days. 
Well, Iwill lock his counſel in my breaſt ; 
And what I do imagine, let that reſt.— 
Keepers, convey him hence ; and I myſelf 
Will fee his burial better than his life. 
Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort © : 
— for thoſe wrongs, thoſe bitter injuries, 
Which Somerſet hath offer'd to my houſe, 
I doubt not, but with honour to redreſs : 
And therefore haſte I to the parliament 
Either to be reſtored to my blood, 


Or make my ill the advantage of my good. 


[ Exit. 


2 J. e. my unegſineſi or diſcentent, 3 i. &. high. 


4 The ſenſe is, I acknowledge thee to be my heir; the conſequences which may be collected from 


thence, 1 recommend it to thee to draw. 


5 i. e. lucky, or proſpercus. 


6 We are to underſtand the 


ſpeaker as reflecting on the ill fortune of Mortimer, in being always made a tool of by the Percies of 
the north in their rebellious intrigues ; rather than in aſſerting his claim to the crown, in ſupport of 


his own princely ambition. 


Ker 
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1 


SCENE | 


The Parliament. 


Fhuriſh. Enter King Henry, Exeter, Cliſter, Mu- 
cheſter, Warwick, Somerſet, Suffolk, and Richard 
Plantagenet. Gleter offers to put up a Bill; Win- 
cbefter ſnatches it, and tears it. 

Win (399% thou with deep 
g lines, 

With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis d, 

Humphrey of Gloſter ? If thou canſt accuſe, 

Or ought intend'ſ to lay unto my charge, 

Do it without invention ſuddenly ; 

As I with ſudden and extemporal ſpeech 

Purpoſe to anſwer what thou canſt object. 

C. Preſumptuous prieſt ! this place commands 

m patience, 

Or thou ſhouldſt find thou haſt diſhonour'd me. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr'd 

The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 

That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 

Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen: 

No, prelate ; ſuch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 

Thy lewd, peſtiferous, and diſſentious pranks, 

As very infants prattle of thy pride, 

Thou art a moſt pernicious uſurer ; 

Froward by nature, enemy to peace; 

Laſcivious, wanton, more than well beſeems 

A man of thy profeſſion, and degree; 

And for thy treachery, What's more manifeſt ? 

In that thou laid'ſt a trap to take my life, 

As well at London-bridge, as at the Tower ? 

Beſide, I fear me, if thy thoughts were ſifted, 

The king, thy ſovereign, is not quite exempt 

From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 

Win. Gloſter, I do defy thee. —Lords, vouchſafe 

To give me hearing what I ſhall reply. 

If I were covetous, perverſe, ambitious, 

As he will have me, How am I fo poor? 

Or how haps it, I ſeek not to advance 

Or raiſe myſelf, but keep my wonted calling ? 

And for diſſention, Who preferreth peace 

More than I do,—except I be provok'd ? 

No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 

It is not that, that hath incens'd the duke : 

It is, becauſe no one ſhould ſway but he; 

No one, but he, ſhould be about the king; 

And that engenders thunder in his breaſt, 

And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth, 

Bur he ſhall know, I am as god 
Cl. As good? | 

Thou baſtard of my grandſather 
Wir. Ay, lordly fir ; For what are you, I pray, 

But one imperious in another's throne ? 

Ch. Am I not protector, ſaucy priett ? 
Wir. And am 1 not a prelate of the church ? 

Slo. Yes, as an out-law in a caſtle keeps, 

d uſeth it to patronage his theft. 
"in. Unreverent Gloſter ! 
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Gh. Thou art reverent 
Touching thy ſpiritual ſunction, not thy liſe, 
Win. Rome ſhall remedy this. 
War. * Roam thither then. 
Sam. My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 
War. Ay, ſee the biſhop be not over-borne. 
Som. Methinks, my lord ſhould be religious, 
And know the office that belongs to ſuch. 
War. Methinks, his lordſhip ſhould be humbler; 
It fitteth not a prelate ſo to plead. ; 
Sem. Yes, when his holy tate is touch'd ſo near. 
War. State holy, or unhallow'd, what of that ? 
Is not his grace protector to the king? 
Rich. Plantagenet, I ſee, muſt hold his tongue; 
Leſt it be ſaid, Speak, firrab, when you ſhould ; 
Muft your bold werdift enter talk cvith lords ? 
Elſe would I have a fling at Wincheſter. [ Afde. 
X. Henry, Uncles of Gloſter, and of Wincheiter, 
The ſpecial watchmen of our Engliſh weal ; 
I would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
Oh, what a ſcandal is it to our crown, 
That two ſuch noble peers as ye, ſhould jar! 
Relieve me, lords, my tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a viperous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the common-wealth.—” 
[ A noiſe within; Down with the tawny coats! 


What tumult's this? 


War. An uproar, I dare warrant, 
Begun through malice of the biſhop's men. 
[A noiſe again, Stones! Stones! 
Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 
Mayor. Oh, my good lords,—and virtuous Hen- 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! [rp — 
The hiſhop and the duke of Gloſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble-ſtones ; 
And, banding themſelves in contrary parts; 
Do pelt ſo faſt at one another's pate, 
That many have their giddy brains knock'd out: 
Our windows are broke down in every ftreet, 
And we, for fear, compell'd to ſhut our ſhops. 
Enter men in ſtirmiſh, with bloody pates, 
k. Henry. We charge you, on allegiance to ourſelf; 
To hold your ſlaught' ring hands, and keep the peace, 
Pray, uncle Gloſter, mitigate this ſtriſe. 
1 Serv. Nay, if we be 
Forbidden ſtones, we'll fall to it with our teeth, 
2 Serv. Do what you dare, we are as reſolute, 
[ Skirmiſp again. 
Ch. You of my houſhold, leave this peevith broil, 
And ſet this unaccuſtom'd * fight aſide. 
3 Serv. My lord, we know your grace to he a man 
Juſt and upright; and, for your royal birth, 
Infer:or to none, but to his majeſty : 
And, ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince, 
So kind a father of the common-weal, 
To be diſgraced by an inkhorn mate 3, 


We, apd our wives, and children, all will fight, 


2 Torcam is ſuppoſed to be derived from the cant of vagabonds, who often pre- 
gended a pilgrimage to Rome, * 4, ©, eng, indecent, 3 b e. a bookmane 
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And have our bodies ſlaughter'd by thy foes. 
1 Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field when we are dead. [| Begin again. 
Glo. Stay, ſtay, I ſay ! 
And, if you love me, as you ſay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear a while. [ſoul !— 
K. Henry. Oh, how this diſcord doth afflit my 
Can you, my lord of Wincheſter, behold 
My fighs and tears, and will not once relent? 
Who ſhould be pitiful, if you be not ? 
Or who ſhould ſtudy to prefer a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? 
War. My lord protector, yield yield, Win- 
cheſter j—— | 
Except you mean, with obſtinate repulſe, 
To lay your ſovereign, and deſtroy the realm. 
You ſee what miſchief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
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That Richard be reſtored to his blood. 

- War. Let Richard be reſtored to his blood; 
ſhall his father's wrongs be 'd. 

Win. As will the reſt, ſo willeth Wincheſter. 

K. Henry, If Richard will be true, not that alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 

That doth belong unto the houſe of York, 

From whence you ſpring by lineal deſcent. 

Rich. Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 
of And humble ſervice, till the point of death. 

K. Henry. Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt 
And, in reguerdon * of that duty done, [my foot: 
I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York : 

Riſe, Richard, like a true Plantagenet ; 
And rife created princely duke of York. 

Rich. And fo thrive Richard, as thy foes may fall! 
And as my duty ſprings, ſo periſh they 
That grudge one thought againſt your majeſty ! 


Then be at peace, except yethirſt for blood. 

Win. He ſhall ſubmit, or I will never yield. 

Glo. Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop ; 
Or, I would.ſee his heart out, ere the prieſt 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

Har. Behold, my lord of Wincheſter, the duke 
- Hath baniſh'd moody diſcontented fury, 

As by his ſmoothed brows it doth appear : 
Why look you ſtill ſo ſtern, and tragical? 
Gl. Here, Wincheſter, I offer thee my hand. 
K. Henry. Fie, uncle Beaufort! I have heard 
you preach, 
That malice was a great and grievous fin : 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 
But prove a chief offender in the ſame? [gird *.— 

War. Sweet King !--the biſhop hath a kindly 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter! relent; 
What, ſhall a child inſtruct you what to do? 


All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of 
Vork! 
Som. Periſh, baſe prince » ignoble duke of Vork! 
Clo. Now will it beſt avail your majeſty, 
To croſs the ſeas, and to be crown'd in France: 
The preſence of a king engenders love 
Amongſt his ſubjects, and his loyal friends ; 
As it diſanimates his enemies. [Henry goes; 
X. Henry. When Gloſter ſays the word, king 
For friendly cotinſel cuts off many foes. 
Gh. Your ſhips already are in readineſs. 
[ Exeunt all but Exeter. 
Exe. Ay, we may march in England, or in France, 
Not ſeeing what is likely to enſue : 
This late diſſention, grown betwixt the 
35]Burns under feigned aſhes of forg'd love, 
And will at laſt break out into a flame: 


5 
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Win. Well, duke of Gloſter, I will yield to thee; 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 
Gl. Ay; but I fear me, with a hollow he 
See here, my friends, and loving countrymen ; 

This token ſerveth for a flag of truce 

Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers : 

So help me God, as I diſſemble not! not 
Win. | Afide.)] So help me God, as I intend it 
X. Henry. O loving uncle, kind duke of Gloſter, 

How joytul I am made by this contract 

Away, my maſters ! trouble us no more; 

But join in friendſhip, as your lords have done. 

1 Serv. Content; I'll to the ſurgeon's. 
2 Serv. So will I. 
3 Serv. And I will fee what phyſic 

The tavern affords. [Exeunt.| 
War. Accept this ſcrowl, moſt gracious ſovereign; 

Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 

We doexhibit to your majeſty. prince, 
C. Well urg' d, my lord of Warwick ;—for, ſweet 

An if your grace mark every circumſtance, 

You have great reaſon to do Richard right: 

Eſpecially, for thoſe occaſions 


As feſter'd members rot but by degrees, 

Till bones, and fleſh, and finews, fall away, 

So will this bafe and envious diſcord breed J. 

And now I fear that fatal prophecy, 

Which, in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth, 

Was in the mouth of every ſucking babe,. 

That Henry, born at Monmouth, ſhould win all; 

And Henry, born at Windſor, ſhould loſe all : 

Which is ſo plain, that Exeter doth wiſh 

[His days may finiſh ere that hapleſs time. [ Exit. 

SCENE I 

Roan in France. 

Enter Juan la Pucelle diſguis'd, and Soldiers with 
ſacks upon their backs, like Countrymen. 

Pucel. Theſe are the city gates, the gates of Roan, 

Through which our policy muſt make a breach 

Take heed, be wary how you place your words ; 

Talk like the vulgar ſort of market-men, 

That come to gather money for their corn. 

If we have entrance, (as, I hope, we ſhall) 

nd that we find the ſlothful watch but weak, 

I'll by a fign give notice to our friends, 

hat Charles the Dauphin may encounter them. 
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At Eltham-place I told your majeſty. 


[force : 
KX. Henry. And thoſe occaſions, uncle, were ot 


Therefore, my loving lords, our pleaſure is, 


1 A kindly gird is a gentle or friendly repreef. 2 
and advance. 


1 Sol. Our ſacks ſhall be a mean to ſack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Roan; 
refore we'll knock. LN. 


L. e. recompence, return. 1 That is, propagate itſe!f, 


Watch- 


Act 3. Scene 2.] 


Watch. Qui ff 
Pucel. Paiſans pawvres gens de France: 
Poor market-folks, that come to ſell their corn. 
© Watch, Enter, go in; the market-bell is rung. 
P ucel, Now, Roan, I'll ſhake thy bulwarks tc 
the ground. [Exeunt 
| Enter Dauphin, Baſtard, and Alengon. 

Dax. Saint Denis bleſs this happy ſtratagem 
And once again we'll ſleep ſecure in Roan. 

Baſt. Here enter'd Pucelle, and her practiſants 
Now ſhe is there, how will ſhe ſpecify 
Where is the beſt and ſafeſt paſſage in? 

Reig. By thruſtingouta torch from yonder tower 
Which, once diſcern'd, ſhews, that her meaning is, 
No way to that i, for weakneſs, which ſhe enter 
Enter uu la Pucelle on a battlement, thruſting out 

torch burning. 

Pucel. Behold, this is the happy wedding tc 
That joineth Roan unto her ; 

But burning fatal to the Talbotites. 

Baff. See, noble Charles | the beacon of our frienc 
The burning torch in yonder turret ſtands. 

Dau. Now ſhine it like a comet of revenge, 

A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 
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If Talbot do but follow, rain will follow. 

[ Talbot, and the reſt, wobiſper together in council. 
God ſpeed the parliament ! who ſhall be the ſpeaker ? 
Tal. Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field ? 

5 | Pucel. Belike, your lordſhip takes us then for fools, 
o try if that our own be ours, or no. 

Tal. I ſpeak not to that railing Hecate, 

But unto thee, „and the reſt; 

Will ye, like ſoldiers, come and fight it out ? 
Aen. Signior, no. 7 
Tal. Signior, hang !—baſe muleteers of France! 

Like peaſant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Pucel, Captains, away: let's get us from the walls; 

For Talbot means no goodneſs, by his looks. 
God be wi' you, my lord | we came, fir, but to tell 

you - 0 
nat we are here. [Exeunt from the wall, 
Tal. And there will we be too, ere it be long, 

Or elſe reproach be Talbot's greateſt fame 
ow, Burgundy, by honour of thy houſe, 

(Prick'd on by public wrongs, ſuſtain'd in France) 
Either to get the town again, or die: 
And I,-as fure as Engliſh Henry lives, 


Reig. Deſer no time, Delays have dangerous ends 3a 5] And as his father here was conqueror z 


Enter, and cry—The Dawphin /—preſently, 
And then do execution on the watch. 
[ Ar alarum; Talbot in an 

Tal. France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy 
If Talbot but ſurvive thy treachery j— [tears, 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned ſorcereſa, 
Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares, 
That hardly we efcap'd the pride 3 of France. [ Exit. 
An alarum: excurfions. Enter Bedford, brought in 


for bread ? . | 
I think, the duke of Burgundy will faſt, 
Before he'll buy again at ſuch a rate: 
"Twas full of darnel; Do you like the taſte ? 
Burg. Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtexan! 
I truſt, ere long, to choak thee with thine own, 
And make thee curſe the harveſt of that corn. 
Dau. Your grace may ſtarve, perhaps, before 
that time. [treaſon ! 
Bed. Oh, let no words, but deeds, revenge t 
Pucel, What will you do, good grey-beard ? 
break a lance, 
And run a tilt at death within a chair ? 
Tal. Foul fiend of France, and hag of all deſpight, 
- Facompaſs'd with thy luſtful paramours ! 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age, 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead ? 
Damſel, I'll have a bout with you again, 


As ſure as in this late-betrayed town 

Great Cceur-de-lion's heart was buried; 

So ſure I ſwear, to get the town, or die. b 
Burg. My vows are equal partners with thy vows. 
Tal. But, ere we go, regard this dying prince, 

e valiant duke of Bedford: Come, my lord, 

We will beſtow you in ſome better place, 

Fitter for ſickneſs, and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not ſo diſhonour me: 

35]Here will I fit before the walls of Roan, 

And will be partner of your weal or woe. [you. 
Burg. Courageous Bedford, let us now perſuade 
Bed. Not to be gone from hence; for once I read, 

[That ſtout Pendragon, in his litter, ſick, 

me to the field, and vanquiſhed his foes 4 : 
ethinks, I ſhould revive the ſoldiers” hearts, 

Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. 

Tal. Undaunted ſpirit in a dying breaſt !—. 
hen be it ſo:—Heavens keep old Bedford ſafe !— 
And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, | 

But gather we our forces out of hand, 

And ſet upon our boaſting enemy. 

[Exeunt Burgundy, Talbot, and for cer. 

An alarum : 3 Enter Sir Jobn | Faſtolfe, 

a Captain. 

| Cap. 3 away, Sir John Faſtolfe, in ſuch 

aſte 

Faſt. Whither away? to ſave myſelf by flight; 

We are like to have the — * 
Cap. What! will you fly, and leave lord Talbot? 
Faft. Ay, 
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Or elſe let Talbot periſh with this ſhame. 
Pucel. Are you ſo hot, fir ?—Yet, Pucelle, hold 
thy peace; 266 


All the Talbots in the world, to ſave my life. Exit. 
Cap. Cowardly knight! ill fortune follow thee ! 
[Exit. 


1 Praffice, in the language of that time, was treachery, and perhaps in the ſofter ſenſe, Pratagem. 


Pratiſants are therefore comfederates in flratagems. 


2 That is, no <vay equal to that. 


3 Pride ſignifies the 


baughty power, * This hero was Uther Pendragon, brother to Aurelius, and father to king Arthur. 
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Retreat : excurſions. Pucelle, Alengon, and Dauphin Hy. 
Bed. Now, quiet ſoul, depart when heaven ſh 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow. | pleaſe; 
What is the truſt or ſtrength of fooliſh man ? 
They, that of late were daring with their ſcoffs, 
Are glad and fain by flight to ſave themſelves. 
Dies, and is carried off in bis chair, 
Tal. Loſt, and recover d in a day again 
This is a double honour, Burgundy i= 
Yet, heaven have glory for this victory! 
Burg. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enſhrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monument. [now ? 
Tal. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucell 
I think her old familiar is aſleep: [gleeks ? 
Now where's the Baſtard's braves, and Charles his 
What, all a-mort ? Roan hangs her head for grie 


That ſuch a valiant company are fled, 


Now will we take ſome order in the town, 

Placing therein ſome expert officers ; 

And then depart to Paris, to the king ; 

For there young Henry, with his nobles, lies. 
Burg. What wills lord Talbot, pleaſeth Burgundy 
Tal. But yet, before we go, let's not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 

But ſee his exequies fulfill'd in Roan : 

A braver ſoldier never couched lance, 

A gentler heart did never ſway in court : 

But kings, and mightieſt potentates, muſt die; 

For that's the end of human miſery. [Exeunt. 

..,. 3 CE II. 
Enter the Dauphin, 2 Alengon, and Joan lo 
Pucelle. 
Pucel. Diſmay not, princes, at this accident, 

Nor grieve that Roan is ſo recovered : 

Care is no cure, but rather corroſive, 

For things that are not to be remedy d. 

Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 

And like a peacock ſweep along his tail; 

We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train, 


If Dauphin, and the reſt, will be but rul'd. | 


Dau, We have been guided by thee hitherto, 


ING HENRY VI T[A& z. Scene 3. 
o bring this matter to the wiſhed end. 
[ Drum beats afar off. 


Hark! by the ſound of drum, you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris-ward. 
| [Here beat an Engliſh march, 
here goes the Talbot, with his colours ſpread; 
And all the troops of Engliſh after him. 
. [ French march. 
Now, in the rereward, comes the duke, and his 
10jFortune, in favour, makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. 
' [Trumpets found a parley, 
Enter the Duke of Burgundy, marching. 
Dau. A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 
15] Burg. Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? 
Pucel. The princely Charles of France, thy coun- 
tryman. [marching hence. 
Burg. What ſay'ſt thou, Charles? for I am 
Dau. Speak, Pucelle; and enchant him with 
thy words. [France ! 
Pucel, Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of 
y, let thy humble hand-maid ſpeak to thee. 
Burg. Speak on; but be not ever-tedious. 
Pucel. Look on thy country, look on fertile 
25]And ſee the cities and the towns defac'd ¶ France, 
By waſting ruin of the cruel foe! 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe, 
When death doth cloſe his tender dying eyes, 
See, ſee, the pining malady of France ; 
39]Behold the wounds, the moſt unnatural wounds, 
Which thou thyſelf haſt given her woeſul breaſt ! 
Dh, turn thy edged ſword another way; 
Strike thoſe that hurt, and hurt not thoſe that help ! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's boſom, 
Should grieve thee more than ſtreams of foreign - 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, | gore; 
d waſh away thy country's ſtained ſpots ! 
Burg. Either ſhe hath bewitch'd me with her 
Or nature makes me ſuddenly relent. [words, 
Pucel. Beſides, all French and France exclaims 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. [on thee, 
Whom join'ſt thou with, but with a lordly nation, 
hat will not truſt thee, but for profit's ſake ? 
When Talbot hath ſet footing once in France, 


5 


And of thy cunning had no diffidence; 45]And faſhion'd thee that inſtrument of ill, 


One ſudden foil ſhall never breed diſtruſt. 

Baſt. Search out thy wit for ſecret policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world. 
Alu. We'll ſet thy ſtatue in ſome holy place, 

And have thee reverenc'd like a bleſſed faint; 
Employ thee then, ſweet virgin, for our good. 
Pucel. Then thus it muſt be; this doth Joan 
deviſe: 
By fair perſuaſions, mix'd with ſugar*d words, 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 
Dau. Ay, marry, ſweeting, if we could do that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors ; 


Who then, but Engliſh Henry, will be lord, 

And thou be thruſt out, like a fugitive ? 

Ive to mind,—and mark but this, for proof; 
as not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? 

do And was he not in England priſoner ? 

ut, when they heard he was thine enemy, 

They ſet him free, without his ranſom paid, 

In ſpite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 

See then! thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen, 

55 And join'ſt with them will be thy ſlaughter- men. 

Come, come, return; return, thou wand'ring lord; 
harles, and the reſt, will take thee in their arms. 
Burg. I am vanquiſh'd ; theſe haughty words of 


Nor ſhould that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 
But be extirped * from our provinces. [France, 
Alen. For ever ſhould they be expuls'd * fro 
And not have title of an earldom here. [work 

Pucel. Your honours ſhall perceive how I will 


1 To extirp is to root out. 


Have batter'd me like roaring cannon- hot, ¶ hers 
60]And made me almoſt yield upon my knees — 
Forgive me, country, and ſweet countrymen ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace: 

y forces and my power of men are yours ; 


2 j. e. Expelled, 


Act 4. Scene 1.] 


So, fare wel, Talbot; I'll no longer truſt thee. 

Pucel. Done like a Frenchman ; turn, and turr 
again!! | us freſh 

Dau. Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendſhip makes 
Baſt. And doth beget new courage in our breaſts. 5 
Alen. Pucelle hath bravely play'd her part in this 

And doth deſerve a coronet of gold. [powers ; 
Dau. Now let us on, my lords, and join ou 

And ſeek how we may prejudice the foe. [ Exeunt 


SCENE IV. 
9 * —— 
Tal. My gracious prince, uind honou 


Hearing of your arrival in this realm, [pe 
I have a while given truce unto my wars, 


To do my duty to my ſovereign : ne 
In ſign whereof, this arm that hath reclaim'd 
To your obedience fifty fortreſſes, 


Twelve cities, and ſeven walled towns of ſt 
Beſide five hundred priſoners of eſteem, — 
Lets fall his ſword before your highneſs* feet ; 
And, with ſubmiſſive loyalty of heart, 
Aſcribes the glory of his conqueſt got, 
Firſt to my God, and next unto your grace. 

K. Henry. 1s this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloſter 
That hath ſo long been reſident in France? 

Glo. Yes, if it pleaſe your majeſty, my liege. 


. Henry. Welcome, brave captain, and victo- 30 


rious lord ! 
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I do remember how my father ſaid, 

A ftouter champion never handled ſword. 

Long fince we were reſolved of your truth, 

Your faithful ſervice, and your toil in war; 

Vet never have you taſted our reward, 

Or been reguerdon'd * with ſo much as thanks, 
Becauſe till now we never ſaw your face: 
Therefore, ſtand up; and, for theſe good deſerts, 
We here create you earl of Shrewſbury; 


And in our coronation take your place. 


[ Exeunt King, Ch. Tal. 
Ver. Now, fir, to you, that were ſo hot at ſea, 
Diſgracing of theſe colours 3 that I wear 
In honour of my noble lord of Vork, 


dle 5 Darꝰſt thou maintain the former words thou ſpak ſt⸗ 


Baſ. Yes, fir; as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
— my lord, the duke of Somerſet. 

&. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 
Baſ. Why, what is he? as good a man as Vork. 
Ver. Hark ye; not ſo: in witneſs, take ye that. 
[ Strikes bim. 

Baſ. Villain, thou know'ſt, the law of arms 

is ſuch, 


5]That, who ſo draws a ſword 4, tis preſent death; 


Or elſe this blow ſhould broach thy deareſt blood. 

But I'll unto his majeſty, and crave 

I may have liberty to venge this wrong; 

When thou ſhalt ſee, I'll meet thee to thy coſt. 
Ver. Well, miſcreant, I'll be there as ſoon as you; 

And, aſter, meet you ſooner than you would. 

¶Excunt. 


When I was young, (as yet I am not old) 


. 


Enter King Henry, Claſter, Wincheſter, York, Suffolk, 
Somerſet, Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, and Governor 
of Paris. 

C. 19 biſhop, ſet the crown upon his head. 

Win. God ſave king Henry, of that name] 
| the ſixth ! 

Gh. Now, governor of Paris, take your oath, 
That you elect no other king but him: 

Eſteem none friends, but ſuch as are his friends; 

And none your foes, but ſuch as ſhall pretend 5 

Malicious practices againſt his ſtate : 

This ſhall ye do, ſo help you righteous God ! 

Enter Sir Jobn Faſtulfe. 

Faſt. My gracious ſovereign, as I rode from 
To haſte unto your coronation, [Calais 
A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 

Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. 


— 


A C T 


IV. 


Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 
vow'd, baſe knight, when I did meet thee next, 
o tear the garter from thy craven's leg, 


hou waſt inſtalled in that high degree 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the reſt ; 
This daſtard, at the battle of Pataie ©, 


45 When but in all I was fix thouſand ſtrong, 


And that the French were almoſt ten to one. 
Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away; 

n which aſſault we loſt twelve hundred men; 


zo Myſelf, and divers gentlemen beſide, 


Were there ſurpriz'd, and taken priſoners. 
Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiſs ; 
Or whether that ſuch cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 

Glo. To ſay the truth, this fact was infamous, 
And ill beſeeming any common man; 


* Dr. Johnſon on this paſſage obſerves, that the inconſtancy of the French was always the ſubject 


of ſatire; and adds, that he has read a diſſertation written to prove that the index of the wind upon 
our ſteeples was made in form of a cock, to ridicule the French for their frequent changes. * i.e. re- 
warded. 3 This was the badge of a roſe, and not an officer's ſcarf. “ i. e. in the court, or in the 
preſence-chamber. 5 i. e. defign, or intend, © Poitiers has been uſed by ſome of the editors; but this 
groſs blunder muſt be probably imputed to the players or tranſcribers ; for the battle of Poitiers was 
fought in the year 1357, the 3iſt of king Edward III. and the ſcene now lies in the 7th year of the reign 
of king Henry VI. viz. 1428. The action of which Shakſpeare is now ſpeaking, happened (according 
to Holinſhed) “ neere unto a village in Beauſſe called Patgie,” which we ſhould read inſtead of Poiftiers. 
From this battell (adds the ſame hiſtorian) departed without anie ſtroke ſtriken, Sir John Faftalfe, 
the ſame yeere by his valiantneſſe elected into the order of the garter. But for doubt of miſdealing 
at this brunt, the duke of Bedford tooke from him the image of St. George and his garter, &.“ 
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Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 

Tal. When firſt this order was ordain'd, my 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant, and virtuous, full of haughty * courage, 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death, nor ſhrinking for diſtreſs, 
But always reſolute in moſt extremes. 
He then, that is not furniſhed in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
Profaning this moſt honourable order ; 
And ſhould (if I were worthy to be judge) 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born ſwain 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 

E. Henry. Stain to thy countrymen | thou hear'ſ 

thy doom: 
Be packing therefore, thou chat waſt a knight; 
Henceforth we baniſh thee, on pain of death.— 
[ Exit Faſtolfe. 
And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. 
What means his grace, that he hath chang" 
his ſtile ? 

No more, but plain and bluntly,—To . — 


Hath he forgot, he is his ſovereign? 
Or doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Pretend ⁊ ſome alteration in good will? 
What's here :I bave, upon eſpecial ca — ID 
Mev'd with compaſſion of my country's wreck, 
Together wwith the pitiful complaints | 
Of ſuch as yur oppreſſion feeds upony— 
Forjaken raicious fuction, | 
And. jein d with Charles, the rightful ting of France, 
O monſtrous treachery ! Can this be ſo; 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, | 

There ſhould be found ſuch falſe diffembling guile ? 
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[AR 4. Scene t, 


And wherefore crave you combat ? or with whom ? 

Ver. With him, my lord; for he hath done 
me wrong. 

Baſ. And I with him; for he hath done me wrong. 


both 


Firſt let me know, and ary anſwer you. 

Baſ. Croſſing the ſea from England i into France, 
is ſellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
pbraided me about the roſe I wear ; 

Saying, the ſanguine colour of the leaves 

id repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks, 


Argu'd betwixt the duke of York and him; 
ith other vile and ignominious terms: 


Vet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him; 


And he firſt took exceptions at this badge, 

Pronouncing—that the paleneſs of this flower 

Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 
York. Will not this malice, Somerſet, be left ? 
S:m. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will 

Though ne'er ſo cunningly you ſmother jt. [out, 
X. Henry. Good Lord | what madneſs rules in 

brain-fick men; 


When, for ſo flight and frivolous a cauſe, 


ch factious emulations ſhall ariſe !—- 


| [Good couſins both, of York and Somerſet, 
35 


Quiet yourſelves, I pray, and be at peace. 
York. Let this difſention firſt be try'd by fight, 


X. Henry. What! doth my uncle Burgundy] [And then your highneſs ſhall command a peace. 


revolt ? 
Cu. Hedoth, my lord; and lo become your 
X. Henry. Is that the worſt, this letter 
contain? ; 


Ch. It is the worſt, and all, my lord, he write 

K. Henry. Why then, lord Talbot there 
talk with him, 

And give him chaſtiſement for this abuſe : 

My lord, how ſay you ? are you not content ? 

Tal. Content, my liege? Ves; but that I 


prevented, 
I ſhould have begg'd I might have been employ*d 
X. Henry. Then gather ſtrength, and 
unto him ftraight : 
Let him perceive, how ill we brook his treaſon; 
And what offence ir is, to flout his friends. 
Tal. I go, my lord; in heart defiring ill, 


You may behold confuſion of your foes. [ Exit Tal.|55 


Enter Vernon, and Baſſet. 
Fer. Grant me the combat, gracious ſovereign ! 
Baſ. And me, my lord, grant me the combat too ! 
York. This is my ſervant ; Hear him, noble prince 


Sem. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
York. There is my pledge; accept it, Somerſet. 
Fer. Nay, let it reſt where it began at firſt. 
Baſ. Confirm it ſo, mine honourable lord ! 
Glo. Confirm itſo? Confounded be your ftrife ! 


And periſh ye, with your audacious prate ! 
s]Preſumptuous vaſſals ] are you not aſham'd, 


With this immodeſt clamorous outrage 

To trouble and diſturb the king and us? 

And you, my lords, methinks, yau do not well, 
To bear with their perverſe objections; 

Much leſs, to take occaſion from their mouths 


To raiſe a mutiny betwixt yourſelves ;. 
Let me perſuade you take a better courſe. 
Exe. It grieves his highneſs; Good my lords, 
be friends. [batants : 
K. Hen, Come hither, you that would be com- 
Henceforth I charge you, as you love our favour, 
Quite to forget this quarrel, and the cauſe.— 
And you, my lords, remember where we are; 
In France, amongſt a fickle wavering nation: 


Sem. And this is mine; Sweet Henry, favour him ![6o{lf they perceive diſſention in our looks, 


X. Henry. Be patient, lords, and give them lea 
to ſpeak. — 
Say, gentlemen, What makes you thus exclaim ? 


I i, e. high, 


2 To pretend ſeems to be here uſed in its Latin ſenſe, i. e. to bold cut. 


And that within ourſelves we diſagree, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel ? 


3 i. e. reſiſt. 
Beſide, 


K. Henry. . 


AR 4. Scene 3.] 


Beſide, What infamy will there ariſe, 
When foreign princes ſhall be certify'd, 
That, for a toy, a thing of no regard, 
King Henry's peers, and chief nobility, 
Deſtroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France ? 
O, think upon the conqueſt of my father, 
My tender years; and let us not forego 
That for a trifle, which was bought with blood ! 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful ſtrife. 
I ſee no reaſon, if I wear this roſe, 
| [ Putting on a red roſe. 
That any one ſhould therefore be ſuſpicious 
I more incline to Somerſet, than York : 
Both are my kinſmen, and I love them both : 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown, 
Becauſe, forſooth, the king of Scots is crown'd. 
But your diſcretions better can perſuade, 
Than I am able to inſtru or teach: 
And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 
So let us ſtill continue peace and love. —- 
Couſin of York, we inſtitute your grace 
To be our regent in theſe parts of France 
And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot ;— 
And, like true ſubjects, ſons of your progenitors, 
Gochearfully together, and digeſt 
* Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourſelf, my lord protector, and the reſt, 
Aſter ſome reſpite, will return to Calais; 
From thence to England; where I hope ere long 
To be preſented, by your victories, 
With Charles, Alengon, and that traitorous rout, 
: [ Flouriſh. Excunt. 
Manent Teri, Warwick, Exeter, and Vernon. 
War. My lord of York, I promiſe you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 
Y:rk. And ſo he did; but yet I like it not, 
In that he wears the badge of Somerſet. 
War. Tuſh! that was but his fancy, blame 
him not; 

I dare preſume, ſweet prince, he thought no harm. 
Vert. And, if I wiſt i, he did—But let it reſt; 
Other affairs muſt now be managed. 

Manent Exeter. 


Exe, Well didſt thou, Richard, to fuppreſs|45 


thy voice : 
For, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 
I fear, we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More rancorous ſpight, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagin'd or ſuppos'd. 
But howſoe'er, no ſimple man that ſees 
This jarring diſcord of nobility, 
This ſhould' ring of each other in the court, 
This ſactious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth preſage ſome ill event. 
Tis much, when ſcepters are in children's hands; 
But more, when envy breeds unkind diviſion; 
There comes the ruin, there begins confuſion. [ Exit, 


TC WEI II. 


Befere the wwalls of Bourdeaux. 


Enter Talbot, with trumpets and drum. 
Tal. Oo to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter, 
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Engliſh John Talbot, captains, calls you forth, 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England; 
And thus he would,——Open your city gates, 
Be humbled to us; call my ſovereign yours, 
And do him homage as obedient ſubjects, 
And I'll withdraw me and my bloody power: 
But, if you frown upon this proffer'd peace, 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
10 Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire; 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your ſtately and air-braving towers, 
you forſake the offer of their love. 
Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
15 Our nation's terror, and their bloody ſcourge | 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
On us thou canſt not enter, but by death: 
For, I proteſt, we are well fortify'd, 
And ſtrong enough to iſſue out and fight : 
if thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee : 
On either hand thee there are ſquadrons pitch'd, 
To wall thee from the liberty of flight ; 
And no way canſt thoy turn thee for redreſs, 
But death doth front thee with apparent ſpoil, 
And pale deſtruction meets thee in the face. 
Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament, 
To rive * their dangerous artillery 
Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 
30]Lo! there thou ſtand ſt, a breathing valiant man, 
Of an invincible unconquer'd ſpirit : 
This is the lateſt glory of thy praiſe, 
That I, thy enemy, due ! thee withal ; 
For ere the glaſs, that now begins to run, 
35]Finiſh the proceſs of his ſandy hour, 
Theſe eyes, that ſee thee now well coloured, 
hall ſee thee wither'd, bloody, pale, and dead. 
[Drum afar off. 
Hark! hark! the Dauphin's drum, a warning bell, 
4o[Sings heavy muſic to thy timorous ſoul; 
And mine ſhall ring thy dire departure out. 
[Exit from the tvalli. 
Tal. He fables not, I hear the enemy 
Out, ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings, 
O, negligent and heedleſs diſcipline ! 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale; 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs! 
If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood: 
Not raſcal + like, to fall down with a pinch ; 
But rather moody mad, and deſperate ſtags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ſteel, 
And make the cowards ſtand aloof at bay: 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine, 
And they ſhall find dear deer of us, my friends.— 
God, and ſaint George! Talbot, and England 
right! 
Proſper 3 in this dangerous fight! ¶ Excunt. 


1 
Ancther part of Frexce. 


Enter a Maſſnger mecting York, wwho enters wvith @ 
trumpet, and many ſcldiers. 


25 


55 


60 


Summon their general unto the wall. [ Sundl. 


1j. e. if I knew, 
2 lean poor deer, 


2 l. e. ta dive, I To duc is to end, to decky to grace. A raſcal deer 
Vo 


York. Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 


means; 
That 
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That thus we die, while remiſs traitors fleep. 
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That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 

Ma. They are return'd, my lord; and gi 

it out, 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his power 
To fight with Talbot: As he march'd along, 
By your eſplals were diſcovered 
Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led; 
Which join'd with him, and made their march f 
Bourdeaux. 

York. A plague upon that villain Somerſet; 
That thus delays my promiſed ſupply 
Of horſemen, that were levied for this ſiege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 
And I am lowted i by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier: 
God comfort him in this neceſſity ! 
If he miſcarry, farewel wars in France. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 


Lucy. Thou princely leader of ourEngliſh ſtrength, 


Never ſo needful on the earth of France, 

Spur to the reſcue of the noble Talbot; 

Who now is girdled with a waiſt of iron, 

And hemm'd about with grim deſtruction: 

To Bourdeaux, warlike duke ! to Bourdeaux, Vork 

Elſe, farewel Talbot, France, and England's ho- 
nour. 


York. O God! that Somerſet—who in proud| 


heart 
Doth ſtop my cornets — were in Talbot's place 
So ſhould we ſave a valiant gentleman, 
By ſor feiting a traitor, and a coward. 
Mad ire, and wrathful fury, makes me weep, 


[ARA 4. Scene z, 


SCENE IV; 
Anctber part of France. 
Enter Scmerſet, with his Army. | 
Som. It is too late: I cannot ſend them now: 
{This expedition was hy York and Talbot 
Too raſhly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with the ſally of the very town 
Be buckled with: the over-daring Talbot 
Hath ſullied all his gloſs of former honour 
By this unheedful, deſperate, wild adventure : 
York ſet him on to fight, and die in ſhame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 
Capt. Here is Sir William Lucy, who with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. 
Enter Sir William Lucy. 
Sem. How now, Sir William ? whither were 
you ſent? * 
Lucy, Whither, my lord ? from bought and ſold 
lord Talbot ; 
Who, ring'd ahout* with bold adverſity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, 
To beat afſailing death from his weak legions. 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
2 Drops bloody ſweat from his war-wearied limbs, 
And, in advantage ling'ring “, looks for reſcue, 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with worthleſs emulation 4. 
Let not your private diſcord keep away 
The levied ſuccours that ſhall lend him aid, 
ile he, renowned noble gentleman, 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds : 
Orleans the Baſtard, Charles, and Burgundy, 
Alengon, Reignier, compaſs him about, 


3 


Lucy. O, ſend ſome ſuccour to the diſtreſs'd lord 
York, He dies, we loſe; I break my warli 
word : 
We mourn, France ſmiles ; we loſe, they daily get; 
All long of this vile traitor Somerſet. | 
Lucy. Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot” 
ſoul ! | { fince 
And on his fon young John; whom, two hour 
I met in travel towards his warlike father 
This ſeven years did not Talbot ſee his ſon ; 
And now they meet where both their lives are done. 

Y-rk, Alas! what joy ſhall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young ſon welcome to his grave? 
Away! vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 

That ſunder'd friends greet inthe hour of death. 
Lucy, ſarewel: no more my fortune can, 
But curſe the cauſe 1 cannot aid the man. 
Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won away, 
*Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. 

Lucy. Thus, while the vulture of ſedition 
Feeds in the boſom of ſuch great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loſs 
The conqueſt of our ſcarce-cold conqueror, 
That ever-living man of memory, 


And Talbot periſheth by your default. ſhim aid. 
Sem. York ſet him on, York ſhould have ſent 
Lucy. And York as faſt upon your grace exclaims; 

Swearing, that you withhold his levied hoſt, 

llected for this expedition. [the horſe; 

Som, York lies; he might have ſent, and had 

I owe him little duty, and leſs love; 

And take foul ſcorn, to fawn on him by ſending. 
Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of 

France, | 

Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot. 

Never to England hall he bear his life ; 

But dies, betray'd to fortune by your ftrife.[ ſtraight: 
Sam. Come, go; I will diſpatch the horſemen 

Within fix hours they will be at his aid. 

50 Lucy. Too late comes refcue ; he is ta'en, or ſlain: 

For fly he could not, if he would have fled; 

And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 
Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu! 
Lucy. His fame lives in the world, his ſhame in 


5 you. [Excunt . 
SCEN . 
A Field of Batile near Bourdeaux. 


Henry the fifth :!—Whiles they each other croſs, 
Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loſs. 
[Exit 


Emer Talbot, and bis Son. 


Gol Tal. O young John Talbot! I did ſend for thee, 


To tutor thee in ſtratagems of war; 


Tie. I am let down, I am I ere. i. e. environed, encircled. i. e. protracting his reſiſtance 
by the advantage of a ſtrong poſt, 4 Ip this line latin lignifics merely rive/ry, not Rruggle ſor 


ſuperior excellence, 


That 


Act 4. Scene 7. 


That Talbot's name might be in thee reviv'd, 
When ſapleſs age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But,—O malignant and ill-boding ſtars !— 
Now art thou come unto a ſeaſt of death *, 

A terrible and unavoided danger : 


Therefore, dear boy, mount on my ſwifteſt horſe ö 


And I'll direct thee how thou ſhalt eſcape 
By ſudden flight : come, dally not, begone. 

Jabn. Is my name Talbot? and am I your fon ? 
And ſhall I fly? O! if you love my mother, 
Diſhonour not her honourable name, 

To make a baſtard, and a ſlave of me: 
The world will ſay—He is not Talbot's blood, 
That baſely fied, when noble Talbot Rood. 

Tal. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be lain. 

Jobn. He that flies ſo, will ne'er return again. 

Tal. If we both ſtay, we both are ſure to die. 

Fobn. Then, let me ſtay ; and, father, do you fly: 
Your loſs is great, ſo your regard * ſhould be 
My worth unknown, no loſs is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boaſt ; 

In yours they will, in you all hopes are loſt. 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done : 
You fied for vantage, every one will ſwear ; 
But if I bow, they'll ſay—it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will ſtay, 

If, the firſt hour, I ſhrink, and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 

Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. 

Tal. Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb ? 

Jabn. Ay, rather than 

womb. 

Tal. Upon my bleſſing I command thee go. 

Foba. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. | 

Tal. Part of thy father may be ſav'd in thee. 

FJebn, No part of him, but will be ſhame in me. 

Tal. Thou never hadſt renown, nor canſt not 
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I'll ſhame my _— 
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Where is John Talbot?--Paufe, and take thy breath; 

I gave thee life, and reſcu'd thee from death. 
FJobn. O twice my father | twice am I thy ſon: 

The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loft and done; 

Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpight of fate, 

To my determin'd time thou gav'ſt new date. 
Tal. When from the Dauphin's creſt thy ſword 

ſtruck fire, 
t warm'd thy father's heart with proud deſire 
10]Of bold-fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 


The ireſul baſtard Orleans—that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, and had the naidenhood 
thy firſt fight ſoon encountered; 
And, interc anging blows, I quickly ſhed 


nd miſ-begutten blood I ſpill of thine, 
Mean and right por; for that pure blocd Fine, 

ich thou didft force from Talbot, my brave boy — 
Here, purpoſing the baſtard to deſtroy, 
ame in ſtrong refcue. Speak, thy father's care; 
25 Art not thou weary, John? How doſt thou fare ? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art ſeal'd the fon of chivalry ? 
Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead; 
The help of one ſtands me in little ſtead. 
zo Oh, too much folly is it, well I wot, 
To hazard all our lives in one ſmall boat. 
If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow I ſhall die with mickle age : 
y me they nothing gain, and if 1 ſtay, 
35] Tis but the ſhort'ning of my life one day: 
n thee thy mother dies, our houſhold's name, 
My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame: 
All theſe, and more, we hazard by thy tay; 
All theſe are ſav'd, if thou wilt fly away. {ſmart, 


loſe it. [abuſe it? 

Fobn. Yes, your renowned name; Shall flight 

Tal. Thy father's charge ſhall clear thee from 

that ſtain. 

Jabs. You cannot witneſs for me, being lain. 
If death be ſo apparent, then both fly. 

Tal. And leave my followers here to fight a 
My age was never tainted with ſuch ſhame. [ blame? 

Jobn. And ſhall my youth be guilty of ſuch 
No more can I be ſever'd ſrom your fide, 

Than can yourfelf yourſelf in twain divide: 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 
For live I will not, if my father die. 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. 
Come, fide by fide together live and die; 

And ſoul with ſoul from France to heaven fly. 
- LZ. 
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Febn. The ſword of Orleans hath not made me 
Theſe words of yours draw Lie - blood from my 
heart : 

Oh what advantage, bought with ſuch a ſhame, 
To ſave a paltry life, and flay bright fame | 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 
The coward horſe, that bears me, fall and die! 
And like 3 me to the peaſant boys of France ; 
To be ſhame's ſcorn, and fubje& of miſchance 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 
And if I fly, I am not Talbot's ſon : 
Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot; 
[f ſon to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot. 

Tal. Then follow thou thy defperatefire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus; thy life to me is ſweet : 
If thou wilt fight, fizht by thy father's ſide; 
And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. 
[ Exeunt. 
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Alarum : excurſions, wherein Talbat's fon is bemm'd 
abut, and Talbot reſcues bum. 
Tul. Saint George, and victory! fight, ſoldiers, 
The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, | fight: 
And left us to the rage of France's fword. 


To a field where death will be fraſted with laughter. 


Alarum : excurſions. Ent-r c Talbot, led by the French. 
Tal. Where is my other hie? mine own is 
gone: 


lo, where's young Talbot? where is valiant John 


60 


2 Meaning, your care of your on ſaſety. 


Le. make me lite, or reduce me to @ level with, the peaſant boys, &c. 
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Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captivity * ! 
Young Talbot's valour makes me ſmile at thee z— 
When he perceiv'd me ſhrink, and on my knee, 
His bloody ſword he brandiſh'd over me, 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 

Rough deeds of rage, and ſtern impatience : 

But when my angry guardant ſtood alone, 
Tend'ring* my ruin, and affail'd of none, 
Nizzy-ey'd fury and great rage of heart, 
Suddenly made him from my fide to ſtart 

Into the cluſt'ring battle of the French: 

And in that ſea of blood my boy did drench 

His over-mounting ſpirit; and there dy'd 

My Icarus, my bloſſom, in his pride. 
Enter Yobn Talbot, borne. 
Serv, O my dear lord ! lo, where your ſon i 

borne! [fcorn, 

Tal. Thou antic death, which laugh'ſtus here to 


. 
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SCENE I. 
Continues near Bourdeaux. 


Enter Charles, Alengen, Burgundy, Baſtard, and 
Joan la Pucelle. 
Char. AD York and Somerſet brought 
. reſcue ing 
We ſhould have found a bloody day of this. 
Baſt. How the young whelp of Talbot's raging- 
wood“ 


* 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood! 
Pucel. Once I encounter'd him, and thus I ſaid, 
Thou maiden youth, be wangquiſh'd by a maid : 
But with a proud, majeſtical, high ſcorn 
He anſwer'd thus; Yeung Talbot wvas nit barn 
o be the pillage of a gigiot 5 wvench : 
So, ruſhing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. [knight : 


Bur. Doubtleſs, he would have made a noble 


Set, where he lies inherſed in the arms 
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Anon from thy inſulting tyranny, 

{Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 

Two Talbots, winged through the lither 3 ſky, 

In thy deſpight, ſhall *ſcape mortality,— 

O thou whoſe wounds become hard-favour'd death, 

[Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath : 

Brave death by ſpeaking, whether he will or no; 

Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe.— 

Poor boy! he ſmiles, methinks; as who ſhould 

ſay 
Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 
ome, come, and lay him in his father's arms; 

My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe harms. 

Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have, 

Now my old arms are young John Talbot's — 
Die,. 


T V. 


25] Lucy. Where is the great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury ? 
Created for his rare ſucceſs in arms, 

reat earl of Waſhford, Waterford, and Valence; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 

zo Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wing field, lord Furnival of Shef- 

The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge ; [ field, 

Knight of the noble order of ſaint George, 

Worthy ſaint Michael, and the golden flecce 

Great mareſhal to Henry the fixth, 

Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 

Pucel. Here is a filly ſtately tile, indeed! 

The Turk, that two-and-fifty kingdoms hath, 

Writes not ſo tedious a ſtile as this.. 

Him, that thou magnify'ſt with all theſe titles, 

Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our ſee. 

Lucy. Is Talbot lain; the Frenchman's only 
ſcourge, 

Your kingdom's terror and black Nemefis ? 


Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. [aſunder; 
Baſt. Hew them to pieces, hack their bones 
Whoſe life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder. 
Char. Oh, no; forbear : for that which we have 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. [fled 
Enter Sir William Lucy. 
Lucy. Herald, conduct me to the Dauphin's 
tent; to know 
Who hath obtain d the glory of the day. 
Chor. On what ſubmiſſive meſſage art thou ſent ? 
Lucy. Submiſſion, Dauphin ? *tis a mere French 
word ; 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what priſoners thou haſt ta'en, 
And to ſurvey the bodies of the dead. 
Cbar. For priſoners aſk'tt thou? hell our priſon is 
But tell me whom thou ſeek'ſt. 


2 j, e. ſtained and diſhonoured with captivity. 


Oh, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn'd, 
That 1, in rage, might ſhoot them at your faces! 
Oh, that I could but call theſe dead to life ! 
t were enough to fright the realm of France: 
Were but his picture left among you here, 
It would amaze the proudeſt of you all. 
Give me their bodies; that I may bear them hence, 
And give them burial, as beſcems their worth. 
Pucel. I think, this upſtart is old Talbot's ghoſt, 
He ſpeaks with ſuch a proud commanding ſpirit. 
For God's ſake, let him have em; to keep them here, 
They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. 
Char. Go, take their bodies hence. 
Lucy. I'll bear 
Them hence: but from their aſhes ſhall be rear'd 
A pheenix; that ſhall make all France afeard. [ wilt. 
Char. So we be rid of them, do with him what thou 
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T Lither is flexible or yielding, * Raging-wood ſignifies raging mad. 


2 i. e. watching me with tenderneſs in my fall. 
5 Gigict is a wanton, or a ftrumper. 
And 
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And now to Paris, in this conquering vein; 
All will be ours, now bloody Talbot's lain. 


[Exeunt. 
$S CE NE II. 
England. 5 
Enter King Henry, Glefter, and Exeter. 


K. Henry. Have you perus'd the letters from the 

' The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac? [pope, 
Ge. I have, my lord; and their intent is this. 

They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 

To have a godly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. 

X. Henry. How doth your grace affect their 

motion ? | 

Gle., Well, my good lord; and as the only means 
To ſtop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, 

And ſtabliſh quietneſs on every fide, 

K. Henry. Ay, marry, uncle ; forI always though 
It was both impious and unnatural, ' 

That ſuch immanity i and bloody ſtrife 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. 

G. Beſide, my lord,—the ſooner to effect, 

And ſurer bind, this knot of amity, 

Theearl of Armagnac—near knit to Charles, 

A man of great authority in France, 

Proffers his only daughter to your grace 

In marriage, with a large and ſumptuous dowry. 

X. Henry. Marriage? uncle, alas! my years ar 
And fitter is my ſtudy and my books, [young 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 

Yet call the ambaſſadors ; and, as you pleaſe, 

So let them have their anſwers every one: 

I ſhall be well content with any choice 

Tends to God's glory, and my country's weal. 

Enter a Legate, and two Ambaſſadors ; wwith Min- 
chefter as Cardinal. 

Exc. What! is my lord of Wincheſter inſtall'd, 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree ! 

Then, I perceive, that will be verify'd, 
Henry the fifth did ſometime propheſy, 
If once be come to be a cardinal, 

He'll make bis cap co-equal qwith the crown. 

X. Henry. My lords ambaſſadors, your ſeveral ſuits 
Have been confider'd and debated on. r 
Your purpoſe is both good and reaſonable : 

And, therefore, are we certainly reſolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace; 
Which, by my lord of Wincheſter, we mean 
Shall be tranſported preſently to France. 

Gl. And ſor the proffer of my lord your maſter ,— 
I have inform'd his highneſs ſo at large, 
Asliking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 

Her beauty, and the value of her dower,— 
He doth intend ſhe ſhall be England's queen. 
K. Herry. In argument and proof of whic 
contract, 
Bear her this jewel, pledge of my affection.— 
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Commit them to the fortune of the ſea. 
Vin. Stay, my lord legate; you ſhall firſt receive 
he ſum of money, which I promiſed 
Should be deliver'd to his holineſs 
For clothing me in theſe grave ornaments. 
Legate. I will attend upon your lordſhip's leiſure. 
Win. Now Wincheſter will not ſubmit, I trow, 
Or be inferior tothe proudeſt peer. 
Humphrey of Gloſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 
That, nor in birth, nor for authority, 
The biſhop will be overborne by thee : 
I'll either make thee ſtoop, and bend thy knee, 


Or ſack this country with a mutiny. [ Ex.unt. 
„ 
France, 
Enter Dauphin Burgundy, are and. Yoan la 
Ace. 
Dau. Theſe news, my lords, may cheer our 
drooping ſpirits: 


Tis ſaid, the ſtout Parifians do revolt, 

And turn again unto the warlike French, [France, 
Alen. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of 

And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 
Pucel, Peace be amongſt them, if they turato us 3 

Elſe, ruin combat with their palaces ! 

Enter a Scout. 

Scout. Succeſs unto our valiant general, 

And happineſs to his accomplices ! [ſpeak. 
Dau. What tidings ſend our ſcouts ? I pr ythee, 
Sceut, The Engliſh army, that divided was 

Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one 

And means to give you battle preſently. 

Dau. Somewhat too ſudden, firs, the warning is; 
But we will preſently provide for them. 

Bur. I truſt, the ghoſt of Talbot is not there 3 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 

Pucel. Of all baſe paſſions,fear is moſt accurs'd :-= 
Command the conqueſt, Charles, it ſhall be thine; . 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 

Dau. Then on, my lords; And France be for- 

tunate [ Exeunt, 


2 = ® ns. 
Aurum: excurfiont. Enter Joan la Pucelie, 


Pucel. The regent conquers and the Frenchmen 
Now help, ye charming ſpells, and periapts*; ¶ fly. 
And ye choice ſpirits, that admonith me, 
And give me ſigus of future accidents ! [Thwrder. 
You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north 3, 
Appear, and aid me in this enterprize ! 

Enter Fiends. 
This ſpeedy and quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accuſtomꝰ d diligence to me. 
Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are cull'd 
Our of the powerful regions under earth, 


And ſo, my lord protector, ſee them guarded, 
And ſafely brought to Dover; where, inſhipp'd, *60 


Fi. e. barbarity, ſxvageneſs. 


Help me this once, that France may get the field. 
[They walk, and ſj cal net. 


2 Periapts were charms ſewed up and worn about the neck as 


preſervatives from diſeaſe or danger. Of theſe, the firſt chapter of St. John's Goſpel was deemed the 


mol} efficacious, 3 The north was alway 
Milton aſſembles the rebel angels in the north. 
O 


\ 


$ ſuppoſed tg be the particular habitation of bad ſpirits. 


Oh. 
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Oh, hold me not with filence over-long ! 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I' lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earneſt of a ſuture benefit ; 
So ycu do conceſcend to help me now.— | 
| [They hang their beads. 
No hope to have redreſs ?—My body ſhall 
Pay recompence, if you will grant my fuit. 
[ They ſhake their beads. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my ſoul ; my body, ſoul, and all, 
Before that England give the French the foil. 
| [ They depart. 
See! they forſake me. Now the time is come, 
That France muſt vail her lofty-plumed creſt, 
And let her head fall into England's lap. 
My ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell too ſtrong for me to buckle with :— 
Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the duft. [ Exit. 
Excurfions. Pucelle and York fight band to band. 
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Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not ſpeak; 

I'll call for pen and ink, and write my mind : 

Fie, De la Poole | diſable not thyſelf? ; 

$ {Haſt not a tongue? is ſhe not here thy priſoner ? 
Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's ſight ? 

Ay; beauty's princely majeſty is ſuch, 

ounds the tongue, and makes the ſenſes rough. 
Mar. Say, earl of Suffolk, —if thy name be fo, 
What ranſom muſt I pay before I paſs ? | 
For, I perceive, I am thy priſoner. 

Suf. How can'ſt thou tell, ſhe will deny thy ſuit, 
ge tore thou make a trial of her love? [ Afde. 

Mar. Why ſpeak'ſt thou not? what ranſom 

muſt I pay? 

Suf. She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd : 
She is a woman; therefore to be won. |[ Afide. 
Mar. Wilt thou accept of ranſom, yea, or no ? 
Suf. Fond 3 man ! remember, that thou haſt a 
wife; 


20 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? [ Afide. 


Pucelle is taken. The French fly. 

York. Damſel of France; I think, I have you faſt : 
Unchain your ſpirits now w.th ſpelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. 

A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace 
gee, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. [ be. 

Pucel, Chang'd to a worfer ſhape thou canſt not 

Vr. Oh, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man; 
No ſhape but his can pleaſe your dainty eye. [thee ! 

Pucel. A plaguing miſchieflight on Charles, and 
And may ye both be ſuddenly ſurpris d 
By bloody hands, in Neeping on your beds! 

' York, Fell, banning * hag! enchantreſs, hold thy 
tongue. 

Pucel. I pr'ythee, give me leave to curſe a while. 

York, Curſe, miſcreant, when thou comett to the 

| Rake. [ Exeunt. 
Alarum. Emer Suffolk, leading in Lady Margaret. 
Suf. Be what thou wilt, thou art my priſoner. 
[ Games on ber. 
Oh faireſt beauty, do not ſear, nor fly; 
For I will touch thee but with reverent hands. 
I kiſs theſe fingers for eternal peace, 
And lay them gently on thy tender fide. 
Who art thou? ſay, that 1 may honour thee. 

Mar. Margaret my name; and daughter to al 
The king of Naples, whoſoe'er thou art. 

Suf. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I call'd. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 

Thou art allotted to be ta en by me 1 

So doth the ſwan her downy cygnets ſave, 
Keeping them priſoners ungerneath her wings. 
Yet, if this ſervile uſage once offend, \, 

Go, and be tree again, as Suffolk's friend. 


[She is going | 


Oh, ſtay!—I have no power to let her paſs; 


[king, 


Mar. I were beſt to leave him, for he will not 

hear. [card. 
Suf. There all is marr*d; there lies a cooling 
May. He talks at random; ſure, the man is mad. 
Suf. And yet a diſpenſation may be had. 

Mar, And yet I would that you would anſwer me. 
Suf. I'll win this lady Margaret. For whom? 
Why, for my king: Tuſh ! that's a wooden thing 4, 
Mar. He talks of wood : it is ſome carpenter, 

Suf. Yet ſo my fancy may be ſatisfy'd, 

And peace eſtabliſhed between theſe realms. 

But there remains a ſcruple in that too: 

For though her father be the king of Naples, 

35]Puke of Anjou and Maine, yet he is poor, 

And our nobility will ſcorn the match. [ Afde. 
Mar. Hear ye, captain? Are you not at leiſure ? 
Suf. It ſhall be ſo, diſdain they ne'er ſo much: 

Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield. 
adam, I have a ſecret to reveal. [ knight, 
Mar. What though I be enthrall'd ? he ſeems a 

And will not any way diſhonour me. { Afide. 
Suf. Lady, vouchſafe to liſten what I ſay. 

Mar. Perhaps, I ſhall be reſcu d by the French; 

And then I need not crave his courteſy. [| Afide. 
Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cauſe— 
Mar. Tuſh! women have been captivate ere 

now. [ Afide. 
Suf. Lady, wherefore talk you ſo? 
Mar. I cry you mercy, 'tis but guid for quo. 
Suff. Say, gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 

Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

Mar. To be aqueen in bondage, is more vile, 

Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility; 

55For princes ſhould be free, 

Suf. And ſo ſhall you, 

f happy England's royal king be free. 

Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto me ? 
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My hand would free her, but my heart ſays— no. 
a plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtreams, 
Twinkling another counterſcited beam, 


1 To ker is to curſe, 
was, in our author's age, 


Ewhroar bufineſs, an undertating not lite to fucceed, 


Suf. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen g 


o put a golden ſcepter in thy hand, 
And ſet a precious crown upon thy head, 


Do not repreſent thyſelf ſo weak. To diſable the judgement of another 
the ſame as to deſtroy its credit or authority. 


3 i. e. fooliſh 4 1. e. an 
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If thou wilt condeſcend to be my 
Mar. What? 
Suf. His love. 
Mar. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 
Suf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo ſo fair a dame to be his wife, 
And have no portion in the choice myſelf. 
How ſay you, madam; are you ſo content ? 
Mar. An if my father pleaſe, I am content. 
Suf. Then _ our captains, and our colours, 
orth : 
And, madam, at your father's caſtle walls 
We'll crave a parley to confer with him. 
Sound, Enter Reignier on the Walls. 
Suf. See, Reignier, ſee, thy daughter priſoner. 
Reig. To whom ? 
Suf. To Me. 
Reig. Suffolk, what remedy ? 
1 am a ſoldier ;; and unapt to weep, 
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Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 

he Chriſtian prince, king Henry, were he here. 

Mar. Farewel, my lord! Good wiſhes, praiſes 
and prayers, | 

5 Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. ¶ Sbe is ging» 

Suf. Farewel, ſweet madam! But hark you, 


Mar. Such commendations as become a maid, 
10A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. [re&cd. 
Suf. Words ſweetly plac'd, and modeſtly di- 
ut, madam, I muſt trouble you again, 
No loving token to his majeſty ? heart, 
Mar. Yes, my good lord; a pure unſpotted 
15]Never yet taint with love, I ſend the king. 
Suf. And this withal. [ Kiſſes ber. 
Mar. That for thyſelf;—I will not ſo preſume, 
o ſend ſuch peeviſh i tokens to a king. 
[ Excunt Reignier and Margaret, 


Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſs. ; 
Syf. Ves, there is remedy enough, my lord: 
Conſent, (and, for thy honour, give conſent) 
Thy daughter ſhall be wedded to my king; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto; 
And this her eaſy-held impriſonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 
Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks ? 
Suf. Fair Margaret knows, 
That Suffolk doth not flatter, face or ſeign. 
Reig. Upon thy princely warrant, I deſcend, 
To give thee anſwer of thy juſt demand. 


i [Exit from ibe walli. 


Suf. And here I will expect thy coming. 
Trumpets ſcund. Enter Reignicr, blow. 
Reig. Welcome, brave earl, into our territories, 


Suf. O, wert thou for myſel{!—But, Sutfolk, 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth; ¶ ſtay, 
There Minotaurs and ugly treaſons lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe : 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, 
25]Mad*, natural graces that extinguiſh art; 
Repeat their ſemblance oſten on the ſeas, 
That, when thou com'ſ to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Thou may'ſt bereave him of his wits with wonder. 
f [Exits 
= = & a0 

Camp of the Duke of York in Anjou. 
Enter Nr, Warwick, a Shepherd, and Pucelle. 
York, Bring forth that ſorcereſs, condemn'd to 

burn, [right ! 


Command in Anjou what your honour pleaſes. 
Suf. 3 Reigaier, happy for ſo ſweet 
chi 
Fit to be made companion with a king : 
What anſwer makes your grace unto my ſuit ? 
Reig. Since thou doſt deign to woo her little 
To be the princely bride of ſuch a lord; [ worth, 
Upon condition I may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the countries Maine and Anjou, 
Free from oppreſſion, or the ſtroke of war, 
My daughter ſhall be Henry's, if he pleaſe. 
Suf, That is her ranſom, I deliver her; 
And thoſe two countries, I will undertake, 
Your grace ſhall well and quietly enjoy. 
Reig. And I again, — in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king. 
Give thee her hand, for ſign of plighted faith. 
Suf. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly 


thanks, 
Becauſe this is in traffic of a king : 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 
To be mine own attorney in this caſe, {Aſides 


I'll over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be ſolemniz d: 
So, farewel, Reignier | Set this diamond ſafe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes, 


Shep. Ah, Joan ! this kills thy father's heart out- 

Have I fought every country tar and near, 

And now it is my chance to find thee out, 

Muſt I behold thy timeleſs 3 cruel death? 

Ah, Joan, ſweet daughter Joan, I'll die with thee ! 

Pucel. Decrepit miſer +! baſe ignoble wretch |! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood! 
hou art no father, nor no friend of mine, 

Shep. Out, out !lJ=——wn My lords, an pleaſe you, 
tis not ſo; 
I did beget her, all the pariſh knows; 
er mother liveth yet, can teſtify 
he was the firſt fruit of my batchelorſhip. 
War. Graceleſs | wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 
York. This argues what her kind of life hath been 
Wicked and vile; and fo her death concludes. 
Shep. Fie, Joan ! that thou wilt be ſo obſtacle 5 ! 
od knows, thou art a collop of my fleſh ; 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear: 
ny me not, I pr'ythee, gentle Joan, [this man 

Pucel, Peaſant, avaunt !--Y ou have ſuborn d 
Of purpoſe to obſcure my noble birth. 

Shep. Tis true, I gave a noble to the prieſt, 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother. — 
Kneel down and take my bleſſing, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not ſtoop? New curſed be the time 
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T i. e. childiſh. 
0 


2 i. e. wild or uncultivated. 
avarice in this paſſage, but fimply means a miſerable creature. 


3 j. e. untimely. + Miſer has no relation to 
5 A vulgar corruption of obſftinate. 
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Of thy nativity! I would, the milk —_—_ 

Thy mother gave thee, when thou ſuck'dſt he 

Had been a little ratſbane for thy ſake ! 

Or elſe, when thou didſt keep my lambs a- field, 

1 wiſh ſome ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 

Doft thou deny thy father, curſed drab ? 

O, burn her, burn her; hanging is too good. [ Exi:. 
York. Take her away; for ſhe hath liv'd too 

To fill the world with vicious qualities. long, 
Facel. Firſt, let me tell you whom you have 

condemn'd : 

Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 

But iſſued from the progeny of kings; 

Virtuous, and holy; choſen from above, 

By inſpiration of celeſtial grace, 

To work exceeding miracles on earth. 

I never had to do with wicked ſpirits : 

But you, —that are polluted with your luſts, 
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Thou foul accurſed miniſter of hell ! 


[AR 5. Scene 5. 


May never glorious ſun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 
But darkneſs, and the gloomy ſhade of death 
Environ you; till miſchief, and deſpair, 
Drive you to break yournecks, or hang yourſelves ! 
[Exit guarded. 
York. Break tho in pieces, and conſume to 


[aſhes, 
Enter Cardinal Beaufort, &c. 
Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 


10 


15 


Stain'd with the guiltleſs blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thouſand vices, — 
Becauſe you want the grace that others have, 
You judge it ſtraight a thing impoſſible 
To compaſs wonders, but by help of devils. 
No, miſconceived ! Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy, 
Chaſte and immaculate in very thought; 
Whoſe maiden blood, thus rigorouſly effus'd, 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 
York. Ay, ay ;—away with her to execution. 
War. And hark ye, firs; becauſe the is a maid, 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enough : 
Flace barrels of pitch upon the fatal ſtake, 
That ſo her torture may be ſhorten'd. 
Pucel.Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? 
Then, Joan, diſcover thine infirmity ; 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege.— 
Jam with child, ye bloody homicides : 
turder not then the fruit within my womb, 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. [child ? 
York, Now heaven forefend ! the holy maid with 
War. The greateſt miracle that e er ye wrought : 
Is all your tri preciſeneſs come to this ? 
York, She and the Dauphin have been jugeling : 
I did imagine what would be her reſuge. live; 


War. Well, go to; we will have no baſtard44 5 


Eſpecially ſince Charles muſt father it. 

Pucel. You are deceiv'd ; my child is none of his; 
It was Alengon that enjoy'd my love. 

York. Alengon ! that notorious Machiavel ; 

It dies, an if it had a thouſand lives. 

Pucel. O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 
"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam'd, 
But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail d. 

iar. A married man ! that's moiſt intolerable. 


20 


With letters of commiſſion from the king. 
For know, my lords, the ſtates of Chriſtendom, 
Mov'd with remorſe at theſe outrageous broils, 
Have earneſtly implor'd a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aſpiring French ; 
And ſee at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approacheth, to confer about ſome matters. 
York. Is all our travel turn'd to this effect? 
Aſter the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And ſold their bodies for their country's benefit, 
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40 


Hall we at laſt conclude effeminate peace? 
Have we not loſt moſt part of all the towns, 
By treaſon, falſhood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquered ?— | 
Oh, Warwick, Warwick ! I foreſee with grief 
The utter loſs of all the realm of France. 
War. Be patient, York; if we conclude a peace, 
It ſhall be with ſuch ſtri& and ſevere covenants, 
As little ſhall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 
Enter Charles, Alengn, Baſtard, and Reignier. 
Char. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
That peaceful truce ſhall be proclaim'd in France, 
We come to be informed by yourſelves 
What the conditions of that league muſt be. 
York. Speak, Wincheſter; for boiling choler 
choaks 
The hollow paſſage of my poiſon'd voice, 
By ſight of theſe our baleful! enemies. | 
Win. Charles, and the reſt, it is enacted thus: 
That—in regard king Henry gives conſent, 
Of meer compaſſion, and of lenity, 
To eaſe your country of diſtreſsful war, 
And ſuffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, 
You ſhall hecome true liegemen to his crown: 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt ſwear 
To pay him tribute, and ſubmit thyſelf, 
Thou ſhalt be plac'd as viceroy under him, 
And ſtill enjoy thy regal dignity. 
Aen. Mui: he be then as ſhadow of himſelf, 
Adorn his temples with a coronet * ; 
And yet, in ſubſtance and authority, 


York. Why, here's a girl! I think the 
not well, 

There were ſo many, whom ſhe may accuſe, 

Far. It's ſign, ſhe hath been liberal and free. 

York, And, yet, forſooth, the is a virgin pure.— 
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Retain but privilege of a private man? 

his proffer is abſurd and reaſonleſs. 

Char. *Tis known, already that I am poſſeſs d 
Of more than half the Gallian territories, 
And therein reverenc'd for their lawful king : 
Shall 1, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd, 


©trumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee :[60]Detra& ſo much from that prerogative, 


Uſe no entreaty, for it is in vain. {my curſe: 
Pucel, Then lead me hence z--with whom I leave 


Bali. had anciently the ſame meaning as banefſ«/, 


As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord embaſſador; I'll rather keep 


2 Coronet is here uſed for a crown. 
That 


AR x. Scene 6.] 
That which I have, than, coveting for more, 
Be caſt from poſſibility of all. [ 


York, Inſulting Charles! haſt thou by 
Us'd interceſſion to obtain a league; 
And, now the matter grows to compromiſe, 
Stand'ſt thou aloof upon compariſen ? 
Either accept the title thou uſurp'ſt, 
Of benefit * proceeding from our King, 
And not of any challenge of deſert, 
Or we will plague thee with inceſſant wars. 
Reig. My lord, you do not well in obſtinacy 
To cavil in the courſe of this contract: 
If once it be neglected, ten to one, 
We ſhall not find like opportunity, 
Alen. To ſay the truth, it is your policy, 
To ſave your ſubjects from ſuch maſſacre, 
And ruthleſs flaughters, as are daily ſeen 
By our proceeding in hoſtility : 
And therefore take this compact of a truce, 
Although you break it when your pleaſure ſerves. 
[ Afide to the Dauphin. 
Wear. How ſay'ſt thou, Charles? ſhall our con- 
dition ſtand ? 
Char. It ſhall : 
Only reſcrv'd, you claim no intereſt 
In any of our towns of garriſon. 
York. Then ſwear allegiance to his majeſty; 
As thou art knight, never to diſobey, 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England. 
Charles and the reſt give tokens of fealty 
So, now diſmiſs your army when ye pleaſe; 
Hang up your enſigns, let your drums be ill, 
For here we entertain a ſolemn peace. 


— CC RR MS Vh 
England. 
A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Suffolk, in conference with King Henry ; 
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569. 


To love and honour Henry as her lord. Iſume. 
X. Henry. And otherwiſe will Henry ne*er pre- 

Therefore, my lord protector, give conſent, 

That Margaret may be England's royal queen. 
Ch. So ſhould I give conſent to flatter fin. 

You know, my lord, your highneſs is betroth'd 

Unto another lady of eſteem : 

How ſhall we then d.ſpenſe with that contract, 

And not deface your honour with reproach ? 
Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths ; 

Or one, that, at a triumph * having vow'd 

To try his ſtrength, forſaketh yet the liſts 

By reaſon of his adverſary's odds : 

A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 

15]And therefore may be broke without offence. 
Cle. Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more than 

Her father is no better than an earl, [that ? 

Although in glorious titles he excel. | 

Suf. Yes, my good lord, her father is a king, 

The king of Naples, and Jeruſalem; - 

And of ſuch great authority in France, 

As his alliance will confirm our peace, 

And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 

Gl. And ſo the earl of Armagnac may do, 

2 5]Becauſe he is near kinſman unto Charles. 

Exe. Beſide, his wealth doth warrant liberal 

dower ; 
While Reignier ſooner will receive than give. 
Suf. A dower, my lords! diſgrace not ſo your 


5 


20 


30 king, 

That he ſhould be ſo abject, baſe, and poor, 
To chuſe for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 

And not to ſeek a queen to make him riche 
So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe. 

But marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyſhip3; 

Not whom we will, but whom his grace affetz, 
Muſt be companion of his nuptial bed: 
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40 


Gloſter, and Excter. 


K. Henry. Your wond'rous rare deſcription, 
noble earl, 
Of beauteous Margaret hath aſtoniſh'd me: 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 
Do breed love's ſettled paſſions in my heart : 
And like as rigour of tempeſtuous guſts 
Provokes the mightieſt hulk againſt the tide ; 
So am I driven, by breath of her renown, 
Either to ſuffes ſhipwreck, or arrive 
Where 1 may have fruition of her love. 
Suf. Tuſh, my good lord ! this ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praiſe : 
The chief perfeRions of that lovely dame 
(Had I ſufficient ſkill to utter them) 
Would wake a volume of enticing lines, 
Able to raviſh any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, ſhe is not ſo divine, 


And, therefore, lords, ſince he affects her moſt, 
It moſt of all theſe reaſons bindeth us, 
In our opinions ſhe ſhould be preferr'd. 
For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of diſcord and continual ſtriſe? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 
And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. 
Whom ſhould we match with Henry, being a king, 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king ! 
Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king : 
Her valiant courage, and undaunted fpirit, 
(More than in woman commonly is ſeen) will 
Anſwer our hope in iſſue of a king; 

or Henry, ſon unto a conqueror, 
Is likely to beget more conquerors, 
If with a lady of ſo high reſolve, 
As is fair Margaret, he be link'd in love, 
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So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowlineſs of mind, 

She is content to be at your command; 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaſte intents, 


T Berefit is here a term of law. Be content to live as the beneficiary of our king. 


ſports by which a triumph is cclebrated, 


Then yield, my lords; and here conclude with me, 
That Margaret ſhall be queen, and none but ſhe. 

X. Herry. Whether it be through force of your 
|My noble lord of Suffolk; or for that [report, 


2 That is, at the 
My 


O 


3 i. e. by the diſcretional agency of another. 


| 
| 
| 
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My tender youth was never yet attaint 

With any paſſion of inflaming love, 

1 cannot tell; but this I am aſſur d, 

I feel ſuch ſharp diſſention in my breaſt, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 
As lam ſick with working ot my thoughts. 
Take, therefore, ſhipping; poſt, my lord, to France 
Agree to any covenants ; and procure 

That lady Margaret do vouchſaſe to come 

To croſs the ſeas to England, and be crown'd 
King Heory's faithful and anointed queen ; 
For your expences and ſufficient charge, 
Among the people gather up a tenth. 

Be gone, I ſay ;z for, till you do return, 

I reſt perplexed with a thouſand cares,— 


1e. judge. 
ſpecially for ſorrow. 


10 


[AR 5. Scene 6. 


And you, good uncle, baniſh all offence : 

If you do cenſure * me by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know it will excuſe 

This ſudden execution of my will. 

And ſo conduct me, where from , 
may revolve and ruminate my grief. [ Ex. 
Glo, Ay, grief, I fear me, both at firſt and laſt, 
Suf. Thus Suffolk hath prevail'd ; and thus he 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece; [ goes, 
With hope to find the like event in love, 


gut proſper better than the Trojan did. 


Margaret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king: 


15 


But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. 
| [Exit. 


» Grief in this line is taken generally for pain or uneafizeſs; in the line that follows, | 
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King Hur the Sixth, 
Humyanty Duke of GLos TER, Uncle to the King. 
Duke of Yor x, pretending to the Crown. 
Duale of BuCKINGHAMy 
of the King's Party. 
Duke of SurFoLx, 
Earl of Satris ux v, 
Lord Cxirrond, of the King's Party. 
Led SAv. 
Sir HUMPHREY STAFFURD. 
Young STAFFORD, bis Brother. 
Young CLirroRD, Son to Lord Clifford. 
Epward PLANTAGENET, Sons to the Duke 


Cardinal BxauronT, Biſhep of Wincheſter, 
Duke of SomeRSET, 

Farl of Warwick, F of the York Faftion. 
Led Scars, Geverner of the Taxer, 
ALEXANDER IDEN, a Kentiſh Gentleman. 
Ric#anD PLANTAGENET) of Yerk, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Varx, @ Sea Captain, and Wal TIA Wutr- 
MORE, Pirates. 

A Herald, Hunz and SouTuwrLtt, two 
Prieſts. 

BotinGcBROKE, an Aſtrologer. 

A Spirit, attending on Fordan the Witch, 

Tromas Hounzs, on Amur. PxTER, bis 
Man. 

Clerk of Chatham. Mayer of Saint Albans. 

StMpcox, an Imprſtor. 

Jacx Cab, Bzvis, Miczarr, Joux Hor + 
LAND, Dicx the Butcher, SMiTH the 
Weaver, and ſeveral ather:, Rebels. 


Masa r, Queen to King Henry VT. 

Dame Euzanor, Wife to the Duke of Gliſter. 
Mcther Jon Ax, @ Witch. 

Wife to Simpcox. 


Petitioners, Aldermen, a Beadle, Sheriff, and Officers, Citizens, with Faulconers, Guards, Meſſengers, and 
other Attendants. 


The SCENE is laid vey diſpoſedly in ſeveral Parts of England. 
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The Palace. 


Fluriſp of Trumpet: : then Hautboyz. Enter King 
Henry, Duke Humphrey, Saliſbury, Warwick, and 
Beaufort, on the one fide ; the Queen, Suffolk, York, 
Somerſet, and Buckingham, en the ther. 

Suf. A by your high imperial majeſty 

I had in charge at my depart for France, 

As procurator to your excellence, 

To marry princeſs Margaret for your grace; 

So, in the famous ancient city, Tours, — 

In preſence of the kings of France and Sicil, 

The dukes of Orleans, Calabar, Bretaigne, Alen- 


[ſhops,— 15 


Fon, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, twenty reverend bi- 
J have perform'd my taſk, and was eſpous d: 
And humbly now upon my bended knee, 


3 This and the Third Part, (which were firſt 


Deliver up my title in the queen 
To your moſt gracious hand, that are the ſubſtance 
Of that great ſhadow I did repreſent ; 
$5 |The happieſt gift that ever marqueſs gave, 
The faireſt queen that ever king receiv'd. 
X. Hen. Suffolk, ariſe, Welcome, queen Mar- 
garet: 
I can expreſs no kinder ſign of love, 
han this kind kiſs—O Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulneſs ! 
For thou haſt given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
Q. Mar. Great king of England, and my gracious 
lord; | 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had 
By day, by night; waking, and in my dreams; 


written under the title of The Center tion Ft and 


Lancaſter, printed in 1600, and afterwards greatly improved by the author) contain that troubleſome 
period of this prince's reign,, which took in the whole contention betwixt the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter; and under that title were theſe two plays firſt ated and publiſted. The preſent ſcene opens 
with king Henry's marriage, which was in the twenty-third year of his reign ; and cloſes with the firſt 
battle fought at St. Albans, and won by the Vork faction, in the thirty-third year of his reign : ſo that 
it comprizes the hiſtory and tranſactions of ten years. It is apparent that this play begins where the 
former ends, and continues the ſeries of tranſactions of wluch it pre-ſuppoſes the Firſt Part already 
known, In 
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In courtly company, or at my beads,.— 
With you mine alder- liefeſt ! ſovereign, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, 
And over- joy of heart doth miniſter. 
X. Henry. Her ſight did raviſh : but her grace in 
Her words y-clad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys ; 
Such is the fulneſs of my heart's content, 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 
All. Long live queen Margaret, England's hap- 
pineſs! : 
Mar. We thank you all. [ Flouriſh. 
uf. My lord protector, ſo it pleaſe your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 
Between our ſovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months concluded by conſent. 
Glo. reads.) Imprimis, © It is agreed between 
& the French king, Charles, and William de la 


= 
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id he ſo oſten lodge in open field, 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 


[ſpeech,] 5|To keep by policy what Henry got? 


Have you yourſelves, Somerſet, Buckingham, 
Brave York, and Saliſbury, victorious Warwick, 
Receiv*d deep ſcars in France and Normandy ? 

Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myſelf, - 
ic}With all the learned council of the realm, 
Study'd ſo long, ſat in the council-houſe 

Early and late, debating to and fro [awe ? 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in 
Or hath his highneſs in his infancy 

ts|Been crown'd in Paris, in deſpight of foes; 

And ſhall theſe labours, and theſe honours, die ? 

- [Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all ourcouncils die ? 

O peers of England, ſhameful is this league ! 


« Poole, marqueſs of Suffolk, embaſſador for Hen- 
« ry king of England,—that the ſaid Henry ſhall 
« eſpouſe the lady Margaret, daughter to Reignie 
King of Naples, Sicilia, and Jeruſalem; and 
« crown her queen of England, ere the thirtieth 
« of May next enſuing.” 

Item, “ That the dutchies of Anjou and of 
« Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered to the 
« king her ſa— 

K. Henry. Uncle, how now ? 

Gio, Pardon me, gracious lord; 

Some ſudden qualm hath ſtruck me to the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 

K. Henry. Uncle of Wincheſter, I pray, read on. 

Win. Item, © It is further agreed between them, 
« that the dutchies of Anjuu and Maine ſhall be 
„ releaſed and delivered to the king her father; 
« and ſhe ſent over of the king of England's own 
* proper coſt and charges, without having any 
« dowry.” 

X. Henry. They pleaſe us well. Lord marqueſs, 

kneel down; 
We here create thee the firſt duke of Suffolk, 
And gird thee with the ſword. | 
Couſin of York, we here diſcharge your grace 
From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expir'd.— 
Thanks, uncle Wincheſter, Gloſter, York, and] 
Buckingham, 
Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Warwick; 
We thank you all for this great favour done, 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in; and with all ſpeed provide 
To ſee her coronation be perform'd, 
[ Exeunt King, —_ ard Suffolk. 

Cle. Brave peers of England, pillars of the ſtate, 
To you duke Humphrey muſt unload his grief, 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 


45 


2CIFatal this marriage! cancelling your fame; 


Blotting your names from books of memory 
Razing the characters of your renown ; 

Reverſing monuments of conquer'd France ; 
Undoing all, as all had never been! [courſe ? 

Car. Nephew, what means this paſſionate diſ- 
This peroration with ſuch circumſtance * ? 

For France, 'tis ours; and we will keep it ſtill. 

Gl. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can; 
But now it is impoſſible we ſhould : 
ze uffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roaſt, 
Hath given the dutchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 
Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe. 

Sal. Now, by the death of Him whody'd for all, 
Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy :— 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant ſon? 

War. For grief that they are paſt recovery : 

For, were there hope to conquer ther 1 again, 

My ſword ſhould ſhed hot blood, mine eyes no tears. 
Anjou and Maine ! myſelf did win them both ; 
Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer ; 
And are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words? 

Mort Dieu ! 

York. For Suffolk's duke—may he be ſuffocate, 
That dims the honour of this warlike iſle ! 

France ſhould have torn and rent my very heart, 
Before I would have yielded to this league. 

I never read but England's kings have had 

Large ſums of gold, and dowries, with their wives: 
And our king Henry gives away his own, 

To match with her that brings no vantages. 

Glo. A proper jeſt, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk ſhould demand a whole fifteenth, 
For coſts and charges in tranſporting her! 

She ſhould have ſtaid in France, and ſtarv'd in 
Before [France, 
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What! did my brother Henry ſpend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars ? 


Car. My lord of Gloſter, now ye grow too hot; 
It was the pleaſure of my lord the king. 


According to Warburton, aldey-lieveft is an old Engliſh word given to him to whom the ſpeaker is 
ſupremely attached; Mie being the ſuperlative of the comparative /wvar, rather, from lie; but 


Mr. Steevens aſſerts alder- lieſiſ to be a corruption 


things; and adds, that the word is uſed by Chaucer, 


miſtances of aggravation. 


of the German word alder-licaſte, beloved above all 
Meaning, this ſpeech crowded with ſo many 


Cle. 
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Sb. My lordof Wincheſter, I know your mind; 
"Tis not my ſpeeches that you do miſlike, 
But 'tis my. preſence that doth trouble you. 
Rancour will out : Proud prelate, in thy face 
I ſee thy fury: if I longer ſtay, 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings !.— 
Farewel, my lords ; and ſay, when I am gone, 
I propheſy'd—France will be loſt ere long. [ Exit, 
Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. 
"Tis known to you, he is mine enemy: 
Nay, more, an enemy unto you all; 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 
Conſider, lords—he is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown; 
Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt, 
There's reaſon he ſhould be diſpleas d at it. 
Look to it, lords! let not his ſmoothing words 
Bewitch your hearts; be wiſe, and circumſpect. 
What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him Humphrey, the good duke of Glater; 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voic 
Feſu maintain your royal excellence! 
Wit! preſerve the gead duke Humpbrey ! 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloſs, 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 
Buck, Why ſhould he then protect our ſovereign, 
He being of age to govern of himſelf ? 
Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And all together,—with the duke of Suffolk, 
We'll quickly hoiſe duke Humphrey from his ſeat. 
Car. This weighty buſineſs will not brook delay; 
T'll to the duke of Suffolk preſently. [ Exit. 
Sem. Couſin of Buckingham, though Hum- 
phrey's pride, 
And greatneſs of his place, be grief to us, 
Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 
His inſolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beſide ; 
If Gloſter be diſplac'd, he'll be protector. 
Buck. Thou, or 1, Somerſet, will be protector, 
Deſpight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal. 
[Excunt Buckingham and Somerſet, 
Fal. Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
While theſe do labour for their own preferment, 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 
I never ſaw but Humphrey duke of Gloſter 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 
Oft have I ſeen the haughty cardinal— 
More like a ſoldier, than a man o' the church, 
As ſtout, and proud, as he were lord of all, 
Swear like a rufHan, and demean himſelf 
Unlike the ruler of a common weal.— 
Warwick my ſon, the comfort of my age 
Thy deeds, thy plainneſs, and thy houſe-keeping, 
Hath won the greateſt favour of the commons, 
Excepting none but good duke Humphrey. 
And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil diſcipline ; 
Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our ſovereign, [ple :— 
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in we together, for the public good; 
I 
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n what we can, to bridle and ſuppreſs 
The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 
With Somerſet's and Buckingham's ambition; 
And, as we may, cheriſh duke Humphrey's deeds, 
While they do tend “ the profit of the land. 

War. So God help Warwick, as he loves the land, 

And common profit of his country ! 
York. And fo ſays York, for he hath greateſt 


un 


I cauſe, |; [ Afide. 
Sal. Then let's make haſte, and look unto the 
main. 


War. Unto the main ! Oh father, Maine is loſt; 
hat Maine,which by main force Warwick did wing 


15 And would have kept, ſo long as breath did laſt : 


ain chance, father, you meant; but I meant 
Maine | 
ich I will win from France, or elſe be ſlain. 
[ Ex. Warwick and Saliſbury. 
York. Anjou and Maine are given to the French; 
aris is loſt ; the ſtate of Normandy 
tands on a tickle 3 point, now they are gone. 
uffolk concluded on the articles ; 
he peers agreed ; and Henry was well pleas'd, 
5/Tochange two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter. 
cannot blame them all; What is't to them ? 
'Tis thine they give away, and not their own. 
irates may make cheap pennyworthof their pillage, 
And purchaſe friends, and give to courtezans, 
39;Stull revelling, like lords, till all be gone: 
While as the filly owner of the goods 
eeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, 
And ſhakes his head, and trembling ſtands aloof, 
While all is ſhar'd, and all is borne away 
35 Ready to ſtarve, and dares not touch his own. 
So York muſt fit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 
While his own lands are bargain'd for, and fold. 
Methinks, the realms of England, France, and Ire- 
Bear that proportion to my fleſh and blood, [land, 
As did the fatal brand Althea burnt 
Unto the prince's heart of Calydon “. 
Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French ! 
Cold news for me; for I had hope of France, 
Even as I have of fertile England's ſoil. 
A day will come, when York ſhall claim his own : 
And therefore I will take the Nevils* parts, 
And make a ſhew of love to proud duke Hum- 
phrey, s 
And, when I ſpy advantage, claim the crown, 
For that's the golden mark I ſcek to hit: 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 
Nor hold the ſcepter in his childiſh fiſt, 
Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 
Whoſe church-like humour fits not for a crown. 
Then, York, be ſtill a while, till time do ſerve: ; 
Watch thou, and wake, when others be aſleep, 
To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate ; 
Till Henry, ſurfeiting in joys of love, queen, 
With his new bride, and England's dear- bought 
And Humphrey with the peers be fall'n at jars : 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk- white roſe, 
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Have made thee fear d, and honour d, of the peo- 
1 To bicker is to ftirmiſh. 


2 1. e. dirc to. 


With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd ; 


3 Tick/e for tickiiſh., 1. e. Meleager. 


And 


Zut, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 
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And in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter ; 
And, force perſorce, I'll make him yield the crown, 
Whoſe bookiſh rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
|  [ZxitTork|s5 
SCENE MI 
The Duke of Giger: Houſe. 
Enter Duke Humphrey and his wife Eleanor. 
Tln. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'dſ ic 


corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres s load? 


- Whydoth the great duke Humphrey knit his brow 


As frowning at the favcurs of the world ? 
Why are thine eyes fix'd to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing on that which ſeems to dim thy ſight ? 
What ſee'ſt thou there? king Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world ? 
If ſo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the ſame. : 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold: 
What, is't too ſhort? I'll lengthen it with mine: 
And, having both together heav'd it up, 

We'll both together lift our heads to heaven; 

And never more abaſe our ſight ſo low 

As to. vouchſaſe one glance ynto the ground. 

Gh. O Nell, ſweet Nell, if thou doſt love thy 
Baniſh the canker of amb.tious thoughts : [lord 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Againſt my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 

Be my laſt breathing in this mortal world ! 
My troublous dream this night doth make me ſad 

Elan. What dream'd my lord? tell me, and 

Tu requite it 
With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream. 35 
Gl. Methought, this ſtaff, mine office-badge in 
court, 
Was broke in twain; by whom, I have forgot, 


| 


And on the pieces of the broken wand 
Wereplac'd the heads of Edmund duke of Somerſet, 
And William de la Poole firſt duke of Suffolk. 
This was my dream ; what it doth bode, God knows. 

Elean. Tut, this was nothing but an argument, 
That he, that breaks a ſtick of Gloſter's grove, 45 
Shall loſe his head for his preſumption. 
But liſt to me, my Humphrey, my ſweet duke : 
Methought, I ſat in ſeat of majeſty, 

In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, 

And in that chair where kings and queens 50 
crown'd ; 

Where Henry, and dame Margaret, kneel d to me 

And on my head did ſet the diadem. 

Glo, Nay, Eleanor, then muſt I chide outright : 
Preſumptuous dame, ilt-nurtur'd Eleanor 56 
Art thou not ſecund woman in the realm; 
And the prote ctor's wife, belov'd of him? 
Haſt thou not worldly pleaſure at c 


And wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 


[AR 1. Scene 2, 


Elaan. What, what, my lord! are you ſo choleric 
With Eleanor, for telling but her dream ? 
Next time, I'll keep my dreams unto myſelf, 
And not be check'd. 
Glo. Nay, be not angry, I am pleas'd again. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meſ. My lord protector, tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
Whereas * the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
Glo. I go—-Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us? 
Elean. Yes, my good lord, I'll follow preſently. 
[ Exit Gleſter. 
Follow I muſt, I cannot go before, 
While Gloſter bears this baſe and humble mind. 


ISIWere I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 


I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling- blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks : 
And, being a woman, I will not be lack 

To play my part in fortune's pageant. man, 


Where are you there ? Sir John | nay, fear not, 


We are alone; here's none but thee and 1. 
Enter Hume. 
Hume, Jeſu preſerve your royal majeſty ! 
Elean. My majeſty | why, man, I am but grace. 
Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume's 
advice, 
Your grace's title ſhall be multiply'd. 
Elean, What ſay'ſt thou, man? haſt thou as 
yet conferr'd 


With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch; 


And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer ? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 
Hume. This they have promiſed—to ſhew 
your highneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under ground, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queftions, 
As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. 
Elean, It is enough; I'll think upon the 
queſtions : 


When from Saint Albans we do make return, 


We'll ſee thoſe things effected to the full. 

Here, Hume, takethis reward : make merry, man, 

With thy confederates in this weighty cauſe. 

[Exit Eltanor. 
Hume. Hume muſt make merry with the 
dutcheſs' gold; 

Marry, and ſhall. But, how now, Sir John Hume ? 

Seal up your lips, and give no words but —mum ! 

The bufineſs aſketh filent ſecrecy. 

Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch : 


[Gold cannot come amiſs. were ſhe a devil. 


Yet have I gold flies from another coaft : 


I dare not ſay, from the rich cardinal, 


And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk ; 


Vet I do find it ſo: for, to be plain, 


They, knowing dame Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the dutcheſs, 


They fay, A crafty knave does need no broker *; 


ommand, 
Above the reach or compaſs of thy thought ? A buz theſe conjurations in her brain. 


To tumble down thy huſband, and thyſelt, 
From top of honour to diſgrace's feet ? 


Yet am I Suffolk's and the cardinal's broker. 


Away trom me, and let me hear no more. 


1 Whereas is the ſame as where. 


tiume, if you take not heed, you ſhall go near 
To call them both—a pair of crafty knaves. 


2 This is a proverb.al expreſſion, 


Well, 


Act 1. Scene 3. 


Well, ſo it ſtands: And thus, I fear, at laſt, 
Hume's knavery will be the dutcheſs wreck ; 
And her attainture will be Humphrey's fall : 
Sort 1 how it will, I ſhall have gold for all. [ Zxir. 
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An Apartment in the Palace. 
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Away, baſe cullions —Zuffolk, let them go. 
All. Come, let's be gone, Lr Petitiorere. 
2. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, ſay, is this the gute, 
s this the faſhion in the court of Enghnd ? 
5 Is this the government of Britain's ile, 
And this the royalty of Albion's king ? 
What! ſhall king Henry be a pupil till, 


Enter three ur four Petitioners, Peter, tbe Armcurer”s 
Man, bei 


being one. 

1 Pa. My maſters, let's ,ſtand cloſe ; my le 
protector will come this way by and by, and t 
we may deliver our ſupplications in the quill *. 

2 Px. Marry, the Lord protect him, for he's 
good man ! Jeſu bleſs him ! | 

Enter Suffolk, and Queen. 

1 Pet. Here a' comes, methinks, and the quee 
with him : I'll be the firſt, ſure. 

2 Pet. Come back, fool; this is the duke 0 
Suffolk, and not my lord protector. 

Suf. How now, fellow? wouldt any thin 

with me ? 

1 Pet. 1 pray; my lord, pardon me! I took ye 
for my lord protector. 

L. Mar. For my lord protector! are your ſup- 
plications to his lordſhip ? Let me ſee them: 
what is thine ? 

1 Pet. Mine is, an't pleaſe your grace, agai 
John Goodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keep- 
ing my houſe, and lands, and wife and all, from 
me. 

Suf. Thy wife too? that is ſome wrong, indeed 
What's your's? what's here! [reads.] Again 1 
duke of Suffelk for encloſing the commons F Meif.rd 
How now, fir knave ? 

2 Pet, Alas, fir, I am but a poor petitioner c 
our whole townſhip. 

Peter. Againſt my maſter, Thomas Horner, fc 
ſaying, That the duke of York was rightful heir 
to the crown. 

2. Mar. What ſay'ſt thou? Did the duke c 
York ſay, he was rightful heir to the crown ? 

Peter. That my miſtreſs was ? No, forſooth : 
my maſter ſaid, That he was; and that the king 
was an uſurper. 

Sf. Who is there? Take this ſellow in, 
ſend tor his maſter with a purſuivant preſently :— 
we'll hear more of your matter before the king. 

| [Exit Peter guarded. 
Q. Mar. And as for you, that love to be pro- 
tected 
Under the wings of our protector's grace, 
Begin your ſuits anew, and ſue to him. 
{ Tears the petitions. 


T 1. e. happen. 


Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance ? 
Am I a queen in title and in fiyle, 
1c}and muſt be made a fubjeR to a duke 

tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſ a tilt in honour of my love, 

\nd ſtol'ſt away the ladies hearts of France z 
thought, king Henry had reſembled thee, 

a courage, courtſhip, and proportion: 
gut all his mind is bent to holnefs, 

To number Ave-Maries on his beads t 

is champions are—the prophets, and apoſtles x 
His w holy ſaws of facred writ ; 

His ſtudy is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

\re brazen images of canoniz'd ſaints. 

I would, the college of the cardinals 

Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And ſet the triple crown upon his head ; 

That were a ſtate fit for his holineſs. 

Suf. Madam, be patient i as I was cauſe 
Your highneſs came to England, fo will I 
n England work your grace's full content. 
N. Mar. Beſide the haught protector, have we 
: Beaufort, 

The imperious churchman ;z Somerſet, Buckingham, 
d grumbling Vork: and not the leaſt of theſe, 
zut can do more in than the king. 
Sufs And he of theſe, that can do moſt of all, 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevils: 
iſbury and Warwick are no ſimple peers. 

2. Mar. Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo 
much, | 

As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 

ohe ſweeps it through the court with troops of 

ladies, 

More like an empreſs, than duke Humphrey's wife ; 

Strangers in court do take her for the queen : 

he bears a duke's revenues on her back, 


15 


i145} And in her heart ſhe fcorns our poverty: 


Shall I not live to be aveag'd on her? 

ontemptuous baſe-born callat as ſhe is, 

She vaunted mongſt her minions t'other day, 

he very train of her worft wearing-gown 

Was better worth than all my father's lands, 

Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter. 
Suf. Madam, myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her ; 


And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 


2 Mr. Steevens thinks, that the phraſe in te quill, or in quill, iraplies no more 


than our qoritten or pern'd ſupplications. Mr. Tollet ſuppoſes it may mean, with great exactneſs and 
obſervance of form, or with the utmoſt punctilio of ceremony; that it ſeems to be taken from part of 
the drefs of our anceſtors, whoſe ruffs were gui; and that while theſe were worn, it might be the 
vogue to ſay, ſuch a thing is in the grill, i. e. in the reigning mode of taſte, as it has been fince 
cuſtomary to uſe the fimilar phraſe of a thing being in print, to. expreſs the ſame circumſtance of exact - 
neſs. Another critic and commentator, however, conjectures, that this may be ſuppoſed to have been 
a phraſe formerly in uſe, and the ſame with the French en guilfe, which is ſaid of a man when he ſtands 
upright upon his feet without ſtirring from the place. The proper ſenſe of ville in French is a nine- 
pin, and in ſome parts of England nine-pins are {lil called cay's. Queid in the old Britiſm language 
allo ſignifies any piece of wood ſet upright, X _ 
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That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays, 7 Elean. Was 't 1? yea, I it was, proud French- 
And never moynt to trouble you again. woman : 

So, let her reſt : And, madam, liſt to me; ould I come near your beauty with my nails, 
For I am bold to counſel you in this. 'd ſet my ten commandments in your face. 
Although we fancy not the cardinal, 5] X. Henry. Sweet aunt, be quiet; twas againſt 
Yet muſt we join with him, and with the lords, her will. time; 


Till we have brought duke Humphrey in diſgrace. Elean. Againſt her will Good king, look to't in 
As for the duke of Vork, this late complaint She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby : 


Will make but little for his benefit: Though in this place moſt maſter wears no breeches, 
So, one by one, we'll weed them all at laſt, ol She ſhall not ſtrike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 
And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy helm. | [Exit Eleanor. 


Buck. Lord cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 


To them enter King Henry, Duke Humphrey, Cardinal) | ang liſten after Humphrey, how he proceeds: 
Beaufort, Buckingham, York, Saliſbury, Warwick) |$he's tickled now ; her fume can need no ſpurs, 
and the Dutcheſs of Gloſter. 15]She'll gallop faſt enough to her deſtruction. 


[Exit Buckingham. 
Re-enter Duke Humpbrey. 
Glo. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
o come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
As for your ſpightful falſe objections, 
Prove them, and I lie open to the law : 
But God in mercy deal ſo with my ſoul, 


X. Henry. For my part, noble lords, 1 
not which ; 
Or Somerſet, or York, all's one to me. 
York. If York have ill demean'd himſelfin F 
Then let him be deny'd the regentſhip. 
Som. If Somerſet be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield ta him. 
War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or 
Diſpute not that; York is the worthier. As I in duty love my king and country 
Car., Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters ſpeak. [a5|But, to the matter that we have in hand: 
War. The cardinal's not my better in the field. {I ſay, my ſovereign, York is meeteſt man 
Buck, All in this preſence are thy betters, War- © be your regent in the realm of France. 
wick. Suf. Before we make election, give me leave 
- War. Warwick may live to be the beſt of all. To ſhew ſome reaſon, of no little force, 
Sal. Peace, ſon ;j—and ſhew ſome reaſon, Buck-{30|That York is moſt unmeet of any man. 
IF ingham, York. I'll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 
Why Somerſet ſhould be preſerr'd in this. [ſo. |Firſt, for I cannot flatter thee in pride: 
2. Mar. Becauſe the king, forſooth, will have it] Next, if I be appointed for the place, 
C. Madam, the king is old enough himſelf My lord of Somerſet will keep me here, 
To give his cenſure *; theſe are no women's Without diſcharge, money, or furniture, 


matters. [grace] , Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
Q. Mar. It he be old enough, what needs your [Laſt time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 
To be protector of his excellence? g P Tiu Paris was beſieg' d, famiſh'd, and loſt. 
Glo. Madam, I am protector of the realm; War. That can I witneſs ; and a fouler ſact 
And, at his pleaſure, will refign my place. Did never traitor in the land commit. 
Suf. Reſign it then, and leave thine inſolence. Suf. Peace, head-ſtrong Warwick 
Since thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou ?) ar. Image of pride, why ſhould I hold my 
The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : peace ? 
The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the ſeasz Eater Horner the Armourer, and bis Man Peter, 
And all the peers and nobles of the realm 45 guarded, 
Have been as bondmen to thy ſovereignty. Suf. Becauſe here is a man accus'd of treaſon : 
Car. The commons haſt thou rack'd; t. Pray God, the duke of York excuſe himſelf ! 
's bags York. Doth any one accuſe York for a traitor ? 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. [a K. Henry. What mean ſt thou, Suffolk? tell me: 
Sam. Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife 8.50 What are theſe ? 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Suf, Pleaſe it your majeſty, this is the man 
Buck. Thy cruelty in execution, hat doth accuſe his maſter of high treaſon : 
Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, . His words were theſe ;—that Richard, duke of 
And left thee to the mercy of the law. York, 


Q. Mar. Thy ſale of offices, and towns in France 5 Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown 
If they were known, as the ſuſpeR is great. And that your majeſty was an uſurper. 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. K. Henry. Say, man, were theſe thy words ? 
[ Exit Glofter. The Queen drops ber fan Arm. An't ſhall pleaſe your majeſty, I never ſaid 
Give me my fan : What, minion ! can you not ? nor thought any ſuch matter : God is my witneſs, 
| [ Gives the Dutcheſs a box on the ear. Gol am falſely accus d by the villain. 
I cry you mercy, madam z Was it you? Peter. By theſe ten bones, my lords, [bo/ding up 


T f. e. the complaint of Peter the armourer's man againſt his maſter, for ſaying that York was the 
. rightful king. i. e. judgement or opinion. 
| bis 


Act 1. Scene 4.] 
lis hands] he did ſpeak them to me in the garret 


armour. 

York. Baſe dunghill villain, and mechanical, 
Tu have thy head for this thy traitor's ſpeech :t— 
do beſeech your royal majeſty, , 

Let him have all the rigour of the law. 

Arm. Alas, my lord, hang me, if ever I ſpake 
the words. My accuſer is my prentice; and when 


vow upon his knees he would be even with me : 

1 have good witneſs of this; therefore, I beſeech 

your majeſty, do not caſt away an honeſt man f 

a villain's accuſation. | , 

X. Henry. Uncle, what ſhall we ſay to this in law 

Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 

Let Somerſet be regent o'er the French, 

Becauſe in York this breeds ſuſpicion : 

And let theſe have a day appointed them 

For ſingle combat, in convenient place ; 

For he hath witneſs of his ſervant's malice : 

This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 
X. Henry. Then be it ſo. My lord of _—_ 

We make your grace lord regent o'er the French. 

Som. I humbly thank your royal majeſty. 


one night, as we were ſcouring my lord of York's] 
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1 did correct him for his fault the other day, he didjr0 


15 


20 


Arm. And I accept the combat willingly. 
Peter. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight; for God” 
ſake, pity my caſe ! the ſpight of a man prevailet 
againſt me; O, Lord have mercy upon me! 


keart lone 
Gh. Sirrah, or you muſt fight, or elſe be hang'd. 
K. Henry. Away with them to priſon: an 

the day : 
Of combat ſhall be the laſt of the next month.— 
Come, Somerſet, we'll ſee thee ſent away. 


Duke Humphrey's Garden. 
Enter Mather Jeurdain, Hume, Southwwel, and 
Bolingbroke. 
Hume. Come, my maſters ; the dutcheſs, I 
you, expects performance of your promiſes. 
Boling. Maſter Hume, we are therefore pro- 
vided: Will her ladyſhip behold and hear our 
exorciſms ? 
Hume, Ay; What elſe ? fear you not her cou- 
rage. 
Boling. I have heard her reported to be a wo- 
man of an invincible ſpirit : But it ſhall be con- 
venient, maſter Hume, that you be by her aloft, 
while we be buſy below ; and ſo, I pray you, go 


Jourdain, be you proſtrate, and grovel on the 
earth: — John Southwel, read you; and let us to 
our work. 

Enter Eleanor, above. 

Elean. Well ſaid; my maſters; and welcome all. 


in God's name, andleave us [Exit Hume.] Mother| 


ſhall never be able to fight a blow: O Lord, my[3 
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To this geer; the ſooner the better. 


1 Silent for filence. 


to make right bideru:. 3 j, e. rewarded. 


$77 
| Boling. Patience, good lady; wizards know 


their times: | 
Deep night, dark night, the ſilent * of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire; 
The time when ſcritch-owls cry, and ban-dogs * 


When ſpirits 


ſpirits walk, and ghoſts break up their graves, 


That time beſt fits the work we have in hand. 
adam, fit you, and fear not; whom we raiſe, 

e will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. 

[ Here they perform the ceremonies, and make the 
circle ; Bolingbroke, or Saut reads, Conjuro 
te, &. 

It thunders and lightem terribly ; then the ſpirit 
riſetb. 

Spirit. Adſum. 

M. Fourd. Aſmath, 

By the eternal God, whoſe name and power 
Thou trembleſt at, anſwer that 1 ſhall aſk; | 
For, 'till thou ſpeak, thou ſhalt not paſs from hence. 

Spirit, Aſk what thou wilt :— That I had ſaid 


- and done! 


Boling. Firſt, of the king. 
come q Reading out of a paper. 
Spirit. The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall 
depoſe z 
But him out-live, and die a violent death. 
[ As the Spirit ſpeaks, write the anſewer. 
Bioling. What 2 the 2. of Suffolk F 
Spirit, By water ſhall he die, and take his end. 
Biling, What befall the duke of Somerſet ? 
Spirit. Let him ſhun caſtles ; 
Safer ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. 


35]Have done, for more I hardly can endure. [lake : 


Biling. Deſcend to darkneſs, and the burning 
Falſe ficnd, avoid ! 
[Thunder and lightning. Spirit deſcends. 
Enter the Duke of York, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, with their guard, and break in. 
York, Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their 
traſh e 
Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch, 
What, madam, are you there? the king and 
commonweal 
Are deep indebted for this piece of pains z 
My lord protector will, 1 doubt it not, 


See you well guerdon'd 3 for theſe good deſerts. 


Elan. Not half ſo bad as thine to England's 
king, 
Injurious duke; that threat ſt where is no cauſe. 
Buck, True, madam, none at all. What call you 
this? [ Shexving ber the papers, 
Away with them; let them be clapp'd up cloie, 
And kept aſunder :—-You, madam, ſhall with 
us — > 
Stafford, take her to thee, 
We'll ſee your trinkets here forth-coming all ; 
Away! [Excunt guards with Fourdain, Southwe!, Sc. 


2 Mr. Steevens ſays, that the etymology of the word ban-dgs is unſettled. 
They ſeem, however, to have been deſigned by poets to ſignify ſome terrific beings whoſe office it was 


P p 


Teri. 
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kingham, methinRs, you watch'd} [Come, „my lords 
* 2 walls * Theſe ai — bardily attain'd, 
A pretty plot, well choſe to build upon ! And hardly underſtood. 


Now, pray, my lord, let's ſee the devil's writ. 
What have we here ? _—__ [ Reads. 
The duke yet ver, that Henry ; 

But bim — and die a vialent death. [pe 
Why, this is juſt, io re, Afacida, Ramanos wincere 
Well, to the reſt; 

Tell me wvhat fate awaits the duke of Suffolk ? 
By vater be die, and take bit end. 

What ſhall betide the duke of Somerſet P 


Let him ſhun ; 
be be on the ſandy plains, 


Safer fbal 


The king is now in progreſs towards Saint Albans ; 
With him the huſband of this lovely lady: ¶ them; 
Thither go theſe news, as faſt as horſe can carry 
A ſorry breakfaſt for my lord protector. | York, 
Buck. Your grace ſhall give me leave, my lord of 
To be the poſt, in hope of his reward. 

York. At your pleaſure, my good lord. 

Who's within there, ho ! 
Enter a Serving 


10 


man. 
Invite my lords of Saliſbury, and Warwick, 


Than where coſtics mounted ſtard. 


To ſup with me to-morrow night. Away 
' [ 


A C 


SCE E L 
At Saint Albans. 
Euter King Henry, Queen, Glefler, Cardinal, 
Suffolk, with Falconers ballooing. 
L. Mar. 3 me, lords, for flying at 
the brook , 
I ſaw not better ſport theſe ſeven years day: 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out *. 
. Henry. But what a point, my lord, your falcon 
made, 
And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt. 
To ſee how God in all his creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds are fain 3 of climbing high. 
Suf. No marvel, an it like your majeſty, 
My lord protector's hawks do tower ſo well; 
They know, their maſter loves to be aloft, 
And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch. 
Glo. My lord, tis but a baſe ignoble mind 


T IT. 

Suf. No malice, fir ; no more than well becomes 

good a quarrel, and ſo bad a peer. 

5 Glo, As who, my lord? 

Suf. Why, as yourſelf, my lord; 

An't like your lordly lord- protectorſſiip. [lence, 

Gli. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine inſo- 

Q. Mar. And thy ambition, Gloſter. 

zo] KX. Henry. I pr'ythee, peace, good queen; 

And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, 

For bleſſed are the peace-makers on earth. 

Car. Let me be bleſſed for the peace I make, 

Againſt this proud protector, with my ſword ! 

35] C. Faith, holy uncle, would 'twere ? 
come to that ! | 

Car. Marry, when thou dar'ft. 

Glo. Make up no factious numbers for 

the matter, 

In thine own perſon anſwer thy abuſe. 

Car. Ay, where thou dar'ſt not peep: 
an if thou dar'ſt, 


> Aledes 


That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. 
Car. I thought as much; he'd be above t 
clouds, 
Olo. Ay, my lord cardinal; How think you by 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven ? 
K. Henry. The treaſury of everlaſting joy ! 
Car. Thy heaven is on earth; thine eyes and 
thoughts 
Beat 4 on a crown, the treaſure of thy heart ; 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That ſmooth't it ſo with king and common-weal ! 
Glo. What, cardinal, is your prieſthood grown ſo 
Tantæne animis celeflibus ire ? [peremptory ? 
Churchmen ſo hot? good uncle, hide ſuch malice ; 
With tuch holineſs can you do it? 


* This is the falconer's term for hawking at water-fowl. 


This evening, on the eaſt ſide of the grove. , 
K. Henry. How now, my lords ? 


?[45] Car. Believe me, coufin Gloſter, 


Had not your man put up the fowl ſo ſuddenly, 
We'd had more ſport. Come with thy two-hand 
ſword, { Afide to Giofter, 
Clo. True, uncle. | 
Are you advis'd ?—the eaſt ſide of the grove ? 
Cardinal, I am with you. 
K. Henry. Why, how now, uncle Gloſter ? 
Glo. Talking of hawking; nothing elſe, my 
Now, by God's mother, prieſt, I'll ſhave your crown 
Or all my fence 5 ſhall fail. [ Afides 
Car. [afide] Medice, teipſum 3 


55 


2 The meaning, according to Dr. John- 


ſon, is, that the wind being high, it was ten to one that the old hawk had flown quite away; a trick 
which hawks often play their maſters in windy weather ; while Dr. Percy ſays, that the paſlage 


Gignifies, that the wind was ſo high, 
the game. Utrum heren mani accipe, 
$ Fencs is the art of defence, 


it was ten to one that old Joan would not have taken her flight at 


3 I, e. glad. 


4 Tv bait or beat (baths) is a term in falconry. 


Protector, 
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protector, ſee to't well, protect yourſelf. * Sinp. Yes, maſter, clear as day; I thank God, 
K. Hany. The winds grow high z ſo do and ſaint Alban. {cloak of ? 
ſtomachs, lords. f Gh. Say't thou me fo? What colour is this 
How irkſome is this muſic to my heart ! Simp. Red, maſter; red as blood. [gown of ? 
When ſuch ſtrings jar, what hopes of harmony? [5 | C. Why, that's well ſaid : what colour is my 
I pray, my lords, let me compound this ſtrife. Simp. Black, forſooth z coal-black, as jet. 
Enter one, crying, A miracle ! K. Henry. Why then, thou know'ſt what cge 
Gl. What means this noiſe ? | lour jet is of ? 
Fellow, what miracle doſt thou proclaim ? Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never ſee. 
One. A miracle ] a miracle io] Glo, But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a 


Suf. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 
One. Forſooth, a blind man at ſaint Alban's ſhrine, 

Within this half-hour, hath receiv'd his fight ; 

A mai, that ne'er ſaw in his life before. [fouls 
K. Henry. Now, God be prais di that to believing|t 5 

Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair ! 

Enter the Mayer of Saint Albans, and his brethren, 
bearing Simpcox between two in @ chair, Simpcox 3 
wife u . 
2 — — the townſmen on proceſſion, 

To preſent your highneſs with the man. 


Ss 


many. 
Wife. Never, before this day, in all his life. 
Cle. Tell me, firrah, what's my name ? 
Simp. Alas, maſter, I know not. 
Glo. What's his name? 
Simp. I know not. 
Cle. Nor his? 
Simp. No, indeed, maſter, 
Glo. What's thine own name 
Simp. * Simpcox, an if it pleaſe you, 
maſter. 


E. Henry. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 
Though by his ſight his fin be multiply d. [ King, 
Gh. Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the 
His highneſs' pleaſure is to talk with him. [ ſtance, 
X. Henry, Good fellow, tell us here the circum- 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
What, haſt thou been long blind, and now reſtor'd ? 
Sirp. Born blind, an't pleaſe your grace. 
Wife. Ay, indeed Was he. 
Suf. What woman is this ? 
Wife. His wife, an't like your worſhip. 
Ga. Had'ſt thou been his mother, thou could 
have better told. 
K. Henry. Where wert thou born ? [grace.|3 
Simp. At Berwick in the north, an't like your 
. Henry, Poor foul! God's goodneſs hath been 
great to thee: 
Let never day nor night unhallow d paſs, 
Bur ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 


3 


0h. Then, Saunder, fit there, the lyingeſt knave 
In Chriſtendom. If thou hadſt been born blind, 
Thou might'ſt as well have known all our names, 
as thus 

o name the ſeveral colours we do wear. 
ight may diſtinguiſh colours ; but ſuddenly 
To nominate them all, it is impoſſible. 
My lords, ſaint Alban here hath done a miracle 3 
Would ye not think that cunning to be great, 

t could reſtore this cripple to his legs again? 
Simp. O, maſter, that you could ! 
Gl, My maſters of ſaint Alban's, 
ave you not beadles in your town, and things 
d whips ? 
Mayer. Yes, my lord, if it pleaſe your grace. 
Glo. Then ſend for one preſently. 
Mayer. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither ſtraight. 

[Exit Meſſenger. 

Glo. Now fetch me a ſtool hither by and by. 


Queen, Tell me, good fellow, cam'ſt thou here] No, firrah, if you mean to fave yourſelf from 


Or of devotlon, to this holy ſhrine ? [by chance, 

Simp. God knows, of pure devotion ; being call'd 
A hundred times, and oftener, in my ſleep 
By good ſaint Alban; who ſaid,—Saurd:rr, come ; 
Come, offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee. 

Wife. Moſt true, forſooth; and many time and oft 
Myſelf have heard a voice to call him fo. 

Car. What, art thou lame ? 

Sinp. Ay, God Almighty help me 

Suf. How cam'ſt thou ſo ? 

Simp. A fall off of a tree. 

Wife. A plum-tree, maſter. . 

Ch. How long haſt thou been blind? 

Simp, O, born ſo, maſter. 

Cle. What, and would'ſt climb a tree ?. 

Simp. But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 

Mie. Too true; and bought his climbing very dear. 


SS 


hipping, leap me over this ſtool, and run away. 
Simp. Alas, maſter, I am not able to ſtand alone: 
You go about to torture me in vain. | 
Enter a Beadle, with whips. 
Gh, Well, fir, we muſt have you find your legs. 
Sirrah beadle, whip him till he leap over that ſame 


ſtool. 

Bead. I will, my lord. — Come on, firrak ; off 
with your doublet quickly. 
Simp. Alas, maſter, what ſhallI do? I am nct 
able to ſtand. 

[After the Beadle bath bit bim ence, be leaps 
over the flaal, and runs atvay; and the 
people follow and cry, A Miracle! 

K. Henry. O God, ſeeſt thou this, and bear'ſt ſo 
long? 
geen. It made me laugh, to ſee the villain run. 


Gl, Maſs, thou lov'dſt plums well, that would'ſt 
venture ſo, damſons, 
Simp. Alas, good maſter, my wiſe deſir d ſum 
And made me climb, with danger of my lite. 
Gb. A ſuhtle knave ! but yet it (hall not ſerve. 
Let me ſee thine eyes: wink now ;—now open 


Gle. Follow the knave; and take this drab away, 

Wife. Alas, fir, we did it for pure need. [town 

Gh. Let them be whipt through every market 
Until they come to Berwick, whence they came. 

[Exit Beadle, with the woman, &c. 

Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to-day. 


In my opinion, yet thou ſee il not well. ¶ them: 65 Sf. True; made the lune to leap, and fly _— 
Þ 3 g 


0 „%„ ͤ d or 


- Glo, But you have done more miracles than T;| 


You made, in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly. 
be Enter Buckingham. 
K. Henry, What tidings with our couſin Buck- 
£5 ingham ? 
Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold, 
A ſort of naughty perſons, lewdly * bent. 
Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, _ 
Phe ririg-leader. and head of all this rout. 
Have practis d dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, 
Deating with witches, and with conjurers : 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 
Raiſing up wicked ſpirits from under ground, 
Demanding of king Henry's life and death, 
And other of your highneſs* privy council, 
As more at large your grace ſhall underſtand. 


Car. And ſo, my lord protector, by this means | 
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[AR 2. Scene 2. 


The firſt, Edward the Black Prince, prince of 
Wales; 
The ſecond, William of Hatfield ; and the third, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence; next to whom 
Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancafter : 
The fifth was Edmund Langley, duke of York; 
The fixth was Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 
Gloſter ; 
William of Windſor was the ſeventh, and laſt. 
Edward, the Black Prince, dy'd before his father; 
And left behind him Richard, his only ſon, 
Who, after Edward the third's death, reign'd king; 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaſter, 
The eldeſt ſon and heir of John of Gaunt, 


15 


Yout lady is forth- coming yet at London 2. 

IMs news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's edge; 

"Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 
80 [ Afide te Gliſter. 


20 


Cle. Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict my] 


Reart 


Sorrow and grief have vanquiſh'd all my powers ;[25 


And, vanquiſh'd as I am, I yield to thee, 

Or to the meaneſt groom. ſed ones; 
EK. Henry. O God, what miſchiefs work the wick- 
Heaping confuſion on their own heads thereby 


Queen. Gloſter, ſee here the tainture of thy neſt ;|3< 


And, look, thyſelf be faultleſs, thou wert beſt. 
Ci. Madam, for myſelf, to heaven I do appeal, 

How I have lov'd my king, and common-weal : 

And, for my wife, I know not how it ſtands ; 

Sorry I am to hear what I have heard: | 

Noble ſhe is; but, if ſhe have forgot 

Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with ſuch 

As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 

I'baniſh her my bed and company; _ . 

And give her, as a prey, to law, and ſhame, 


435 


Crown'd by the name of Henry the fourth, 
Seiz'd on the realm; depos'd the rightful king; 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence ſhe 
came, : 
And him to Pomfret; where, as both you know, 
Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traitorouſly. 
Mur. Father, the duke hath told the truth; 
Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown. 
York, Which now they hold by force, and not 
by right; | 
For Richard, the firſt ſon's heir, being dead, 
The iſſue of the next ſon ſhould have reign'd. 
Sal. But William of Hatfield died without an 
heir. [whoſe line 
Yerk. The third ſon, duke of Clarence, (from 
I claim the crown) had iſſue—Philippe, a daughter, 
ho married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 


dmund had iſſue— Roger, earl of March: 
oger had iſſue Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 
Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 


And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 


Who kept him in captivity, 'till he dy d. 
But, to the reſt. | 
York. His eldeſt ſiſter, Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown, 


That hath diſhonour'd Gloſter's honeſt name. 
X. Henry. Well, for this night, we will repoſe 
us here: J 

To- motrow, toward London, back again, 

To look into this buſineſs thoroughly, 

And call theſe foul offenders to their anſwers; 

And poiſe the cauſe In juſtice* equal ſcales, 

Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whoſe rightſul cauſe 

a prevails Fluri. Exwant. 

gCEAWu3 © 

wc The Duke of York's Garden. 

Enter York, Saliſhury, and Warwick. 
Pz. Now, my good lords of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, 

Our ſimple ſupper ended, give me leave, 

Mn this cloſe walk, to ſatisfy myſelf, 

In craving your opinion. of my title, 8 

Which is infallible, to England's crown. 

Cal. My lord, I long to hear it at full. [ good, 

* War. Sweet York, begin: and if thy claim be 


45 


Married Richard earl of Cambridge; who was ſon 

To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth ſon. 

By her I claim the kingdom: She then was heir 

To Roger, earl of March; who was the ſon 

Of Edmund Mortimer; who married Philippe, 

Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence : 

So, if the iſſue of the elder ſon 

Succeed before the younger, I am king. [this ? 
War. What plain proceeding is more plain than 

Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 

The fourth ſon; York claimeth it from the third. 

Till Lionel's iffue fails, his ſhould not reign : 

It fails not yet; but flouriſhes in thee, 

And in thy ſons, fair ſlips of ſuch a ſtock. 

Then, father Saliſbury, 4 we both together; 


And, ih this private plot, be we the firſt, 


That ſhall ſalute our rightful ſovercign 
With honour of his birth-right to the crown. 
Bath. Long live our ſovereign Richard, England's 


king ! [king 


The Nevils are thy ſubjects to command. 
vet. Then thus: — 


Edward the third, my lords, had ſeven ſons: 


IE 11. e. wickedly. 


York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your 
Till I be crown'd; and that my ſword be ſtain'd 


With heart-blood of the houſe of Lancaſter : 


2 That is, your lady is in cuſtody. 


And 
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And that's not ſuddenly to be perform d; 

But with advice, and ſilent fecrecy. 

Do you, as I do, in theſe dangerous days, 

Wink at the duke of Suffolk's inſolence, 

At Beaufort's pride, at Somerſet's ambition, 

At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 

Till they have ſnar'd the ſhepherd of the flock, 

That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey : 

"Tis that they ſeek; and they, in ſeeking that, 

Shall find their deaths, if York can propheſy. 
Sal. My lord, break we off; we know your 

mind at full, [wick] 

War. My heart aſſures me, that the carl of War- 

Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 
York. And, Nevil, this 1 do aſſure myſelf, 

Richard ſhall live to make the earl of Warwick 

The greateſt man in England, but the king. 


[Exeunt, 
SCENE. mi. * 
A Hall of Fuſtice. 
Sound trumpets. Enter King Henry, Queen Marga- 


ret, Ghfter, York, Suffolk, and Saliſbury ; the 
Dutcheſi, Mother Fourdain, S:uthwel, Hume, and 
Bolingbroke, under guard, 
K. Henry. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, 
Gloſter's wife : 
In ſight of God, and us, your guilt is great; 
Receive the ſentence of the law, for fins 
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God and king Henry govern England's realm: 

Give up your ſtaff, ſir, and the king his realm. 
Ole. My ſtaff— Here, noble Henry, is my ſtaff: 

As willingly, do I the ſame reſign, 

As e' er thy father Henry made it mine; 

And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, 

As others would ambitiouſly receive it, 

Farewel, good king: When I am dead and gone, 


15 


tt 
— 


Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death.— 3 


You four, from hence to priſon back again; 

[To the other Priſoners, 
From thence, unto the place of execution: 
The witch in Smithfield ſhall be burnt to aſhes, 


And you three ſhall be ſtrangled on the gallows,— [3 


You, madam, for you are more nobly born, 
Deſpoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall, after three days open penance done, 
Live in your country here, in baniſhment, 
With Sir John Stanley, in the iſle of Man. 

Elan, Welcome is baniſhment, welcome 

my death. [thee; 

Clo. Eleanor, the law, thou ſeeſt, hath judged 

I cannot juſtify whom the law condemns.— 


[Exeunt Eleanor, and the others, guardad. d 


Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief, 
Ah, Humphrey, this diſhonour in thine age 

Will bring thy head with ſorrow to the ground. 
I beſeech your majeſty, give me leave to go; 


Sorrow would ſolace, and mine age would eaſe *, 150 


X. Henry. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloſter : 
ere thou go, 
Cive up thy ftaff; Henry will to himſelf 
Protector be; and God ſhall be my hope, 


My ſtay, my guide, and lanthorn to my feet : 55 


And go in peace, Humphrey; no leſs belov'd, 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

2. Mar, I ſee no reaſon, why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child. 


That is, ſorrow requires ſolace, and age requires eaſe, 
3 i. e. let him paſs out of your thoughts. 
As, according to the old laws of duels, knights were to fight with the lance and ſword; ſo 


Verb reach, 
betyd. 


. 


May honourable peace attend thy throne! 
[ Exit Cliſter. 

Q. Mar. Why, now is Henry king, and Mar- 

garet queen; | 
And Humphrey duke of Gloſter ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once. 
His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopp'd off. ; 
This ſtaff of honour raught *: There let it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. [ ſprays; 
Suf. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngeſt days. 
Teri. Lords, let him go . Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
This is the day appointed for the combat; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. [ fore 
N. Mar. Ay, good my lord; for purpoſely there- 
Left I the court, to ſee this quarrel try d. 
X. Henry. O' God's name, ſee the liſts and all 
things fit; 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 

York. I never ſaw a fellow worſe beſted 4, 

Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant, 

The ſervant of this armourer, my lords. | 

Enter at one door the Armourer and bis Neighbour:, 
drinking to bim ſo much that be is drunk; and be 
enters with a drum before lim, and bis f with 

a ſand-bag 5 faſtened to it; and at ile other dar 

enters his Man, with a drum and ſand-bag, and 

Prentices drinking to him. 

1 Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to 
you in a cup of ſack; And, fear not, neighbour, 
you ſhall do well enough. 

2 Neigh. And here, neighbour, here's a cup of 
charneco ©, 

3 Neigh. And here's a pot of good double beer, 
neighbour : drink, and fear not your man. 

Arm. Let it come, i' faith, and I'll pledge you 
all; And a fig for Peter! 

1 Pres. Here, Peter, I drink to thee; and be not 
afraid. 

2 Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy maſ- 
ter: fight for credit of the prentices. 

Peter. I thank you all: drink, and pray for me, 
I pray you; for I think 1 have taken my last 
draught in this world. Here, Robin, an if I die, | 
give thee my apron and, Will, thou ſhalt have 
my hammer ;—and here, Tom, take all the money 
that I have.—-QO Lord, bleſs me, I pray God! for 


am never able to deal with my maſter, he hath 
lcarn'd ſo much fence already. — 


2 Raugbe is the ancient preterite of the 
4 i. e. in a worſe plight, perhaps worte 


thoſe of inferior rank fought with an ebon ſtatf or battoon, to the farther end of which was fixed a bag 


cramm'd hard with ſand, 
time, 


Pp 3 


6 A name for a ſort of (weet wine, probably much in uſe in our author's 


* 
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Sal. Come, leave your drinking, and fall 
blows. Sirrah, what's thy name? 1 
Peter. Peter, forſooth. 

Sal. Peter ! what more ? 

Peter, Thump. 

Sal. Thump ! then ſee thou thump thy maſter 
well. 


un 


-f - 
Now thou doſt penance too. Look, how they gazel 
See, how the giddy multitude do point, 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee! 


Ah, Gloſter, hide thee from their hateful looks; 


And, in thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame, 
And han thine enemies, both mine and thine. 
Glo, Be patient, gentle Nell; forget this grief. 


Arm. Maſters, I am come hither, as it were, 
upon my man's inftigation, to prove him a knave, 
and myſelf an honeſt man: and touching the duke 
of York,-I will take my death, I never meant 
him any ill, nor the king, nor the queen; And 
therefore, Peter, have at thee with a downright 
blow, as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart *. 

York. Diſpatch :—this knave's tongue begins toſ15 

double. ; 
sound, trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 
[They fight, and Peter ſtrites him d:yvn. 

Arm. Hold, Peter, hold! 1 confeſs, I confeſs 
treaſon, [Dies. 

York, Take away his weapon: — Fellow, 
Cod, and the good wine in thy maſter's way. 

Peter. O God! have I overcome mine enemy 

in this preſence ? 
O Peter, thou haſt prevailed in right! [ſight; 

K. Henry. Go, take hence that traitor from our 
For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt *: 
And God, in juſtice, hath reveal'd to us 


25 


Elean. Ah, Gloſter, teach me *o forget myſelf; 
For, whilſt I think I am thy marry'd wife, 


10{And thou a prince, protector of this land, 


Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 

ail'd up 5 in ſhame, with papers on my back 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 
To ſex my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans. 
The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And, when I ſtart, the envious people laugh, 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread. 
Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this ſhameful yoke ? 
Trow'ſt ® thou, that e er I'll look upon the world; 


2ol0r count them happy, that enjoy the ſun ? 


No; dark ſhall be my light, and night my day; 
To think upon my pomp, ſhall be my hell. 


1Sometime I'll ſay, I am duke Humphrey's wife 


And he a prince, and ruler of the land: 
Yet ſo he rul'd, and ſuch a prince he was, 
That he ſtood by, whilſt I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 


Was made a wonder, and a pointing-ſtock, 


To every idle raſcal follower. 


The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 


But be thou mild, and bluſh not at my ſhame z 


Which he had thought to have murder'd wrong-[3o[Nor tir at nothing, till the axe of death _ 


tully— 
Come, ſellow, follow us for thy reward. ¶ Excant. 
S CREWE. Iv, 
The Street, 
Enter Duke nk LO his men, in muurning|3 5 
cloaks, 

Gl, Thus, ſometimes, hath the brighteſt day a 
And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds [cloud ; 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold : 
So cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons flcetI,,w@ 40 
Sirs, what's o'clock ? 

Serv. Ten, my lord, 

Glo, Ten is the hour that way appointed me, 
To watch the coming of my punith'd dutcheſs: 
Uneath * may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreets, 45 
To tread them with her tender-fceling feet ! 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people, gazing on thy face, | 
With envious louks ſtill laughing at thy ſhame; 
That erſt did follow thy proud chariot-wheels, 50 
When thou didſt ride in triumph through the ſtreets. 
But, ſoft! I think, che comes; and 1'll prepare 
My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. 

Enter the Duttheſs in a qobite ſheet, ber feet bare, and 

a taper burning in ber band, with Sir Fobu Stanley, 55 

4 Sheriff, and Officers. 

Serv. So pleaſe your grace, we'll take her from 

the ſheriff. wag 

Gt. No, ſtir not for your lives; let her paſs by. 


Hang over thee, as, ſure, it ſhortly will. 

For Suffolk,—he that can do all in all 

With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all. : 
And York, and impious Beaufort, that falſe prieſt, 
Have all lim'd buſhes to betray thy wings, 

And, fly thou how thou canſt, they'll tangle thee ; 
But fear not thou, until thy foot be ſnar'd, 

Nor never ſeek prevention of thy foes. 

Glo. Ah, Nell, forbear; thou aimeſt all awry; 

I muſt offend, before I be attainted : 

And had I twenty times ſo many foes, 

And each of them had twenty times their power, 

All theſe could not procure me any ſcathe 7, 

So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs. 

Would'ſ have me reſcue thee from this reproach ? 

Why, yet thy ſcandal were not wip'd away, 

But I in danger for the breach of law. 

Thy greateſt help is quiet, gentle Nell: 

I pray thee, fort thy heart to patience; 

Theſe few-days' wonder will be quickly worn. 
Enter a Herald. 

Her, I ſummon your grace to his majeſty's par- 
liament, holden at Bury the firſt of this next month, 
Glo, And my conſent ne er aſk'd herein before! 
This is cloſe deating,—Well, I will be there. 

Exit Herald. 
My Nell, I take my leave ;—and, maſter ſheriff, 

Let not her penance exceed the king's commiſſion, 
Ster. An't pleaſe your grace, here my com- 


Elan. Come you, my lord, to ſce my open ſhame ? 2 


miſſion ſtays: 


1 Aſcapart—the giant cf the ſtory was a name familiar to our anceſtors. The figures of theſe com- 
Þatants are ſtill preſerved on the gates of Southampton. > According to the ancient uſage of the 
Euel, the vanquiſhed perſon not only loſt his life but his reputation, and his death was always regarded 
as a certain evidence of his guilt, 3 To flect is to change. * Fath is the antient word for . 
nut h, therefore, implies .rca# y or painfully. 5 i. e. wrapped up in diſgrace ; alluding to the ſheet o? 
pemince, Think f. G. be is zm ot m bi i. 


Apd 
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And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 

To take her with him to the ifle of Man. 
Gh. Muſt you, Sir John, protect my lady here? 
Stan. So am I given in charge, may't pleaſe your 


e. 

Glo. 123 her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well: the world may laugh * again; 
And I may live to do you kindneſs, if 
You do it her. And ſo, Sir John, farewel. 

Elan. What, gone, my lord; and bid me not 

farewel ? 

Ob. Witneſs my tears, I cannot ſtay to ſpeak, 

[Exit Glefter. 
Elean. Art thou gone too? All comfort go with 
thee ! 

For none abides with me : my joy is—death ; 
Death, at whoſe name I oft have been afear'd, 
Becauſe I wiſh'd this world's eternity. 
Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence; 
I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 


EC ES. 
The Abbey at Bury. 
Enter King Henry, Queen, Cardinal, Suff.lk, York 
and Buckingham, &c. to the Parliament. 
X. Hen. I MUSE, my lord of Gloſter is not come: 
"Tis not his wont to be the hindmo 
man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. [ſerv 
Q. Mar. Can you not ſee? or will you not ob 
The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance ? 
With what a majeſty he bears himſelf; 
How inſolent of late he is become, 
How proud, how peremptory, and unlike himſelf! 
We know the time, ſince he was mild and affable ; 
And, if we did but glance a far-off look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 
That all the court admir'd him for ſubmiſſion : 
But meet him now, and, be it in the morn, 
When every one will give the time of day, 
He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtiff unbowed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. 
Small curs are not regarded, when they grin : 
But great men tremble, when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
Firſt, note, that he is near you in deſcent ; 
And, ſhould you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me ſeemeth * then, it is no policy, 
Reſpecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your deceaſe,—- 
That he ſhould come about your royal perſon, 
Or be admitted to your highneſs* council, 


T i. e. the world may look again favourably upon me. 
uſes higbneſs and grace promiſcuouſly ta the queen. Majefty 


4 Reputing of bis bigh deſcent, means, waluing himſelf upon it. 
P 


King James the Firſt. 
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Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

Stan, Why, madam, that is to the iſle of Man; 

There to be us'd according to your ſtate. 

Elean. That's bad enough, for I am butreproach : 

And ſhall I then be us'd reproachfully ? [lady 

Stan, Like to a dutcheſs, and duke Humphrey's 

According to that ſtate you ſhall be us'd. 

Elean. Sheriff, farewel, and better than I fare 3 

Although thou laſt been conduct of my ſhame. 

10] Sher, It is my office; and, madam, pardon me. 

Elan. Ay, ay, farewel; thy office is diſcharg d. 

Come, Stanley, ſhall we go? [this ſheet, 

q Stan. Madam, your penance done, throw off 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 

15] Elran. My ſhame will not be ſhifted with my 

ſheet : 

No, it will hang upon my richeſt robes, 

And ſhew itſelf, attire me how I can. 

Go, lead the way; I long to ſee my priſon. 


uw 


* LExcuat. 


y flattery hath he won the commons hearts z 

And, when he pleaſe to make commotion, 

30] Tis to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 

Now, tis the ſpring, and weeds are ſhallow-rooted; 
uffer them now, and they'll o'er-grow the garden, 

And choak the herbs for want of huſbandry, 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

35]Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke. 

If it be fond, call it a woman's fear ; 

Which fear if better reaſons can ſupplant, 

will ſubſcribe, and ſay——1 wrong'd the duke. 

My lords of Suffolk,—Buckingham,—and York, 


Suf. Well hath your highneſs ſeen into this duke; 
And, had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind, 
I think, I ſhould have told your grace's 3 tale. 
45] The dutcheſs, by his ſubornation, | 
Upon my life, began her deviliſh practices: 

r, if he were not privy to thoſe faults, 
Yet, by reputing + of his high deſcent, 
(As, next the king, he was ſucceſſive heir) 
gojAnd ſuch high vaunts of his nobility, 
Did inſtigate the bedlam brain- ſick dutcheſs, 
By wicked means to frame our ſovereign's tall. 
mooth runs the water, where the brook is deepeſt g 
And in his fimple ſhew he harbours treaſon. 
51]The fox barks not, when he would teal the lamb. 
No, no, my ſovereign; Gloſter is a man 
Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

Car. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
Deviſe ſtrange deaths for ſmall offences done 


York, And did he not, in his proteRorſhip, 
2 j. e. it ſeemeth to me. 3 Suffolk 


was not the ſettled title till the eune of 
Levy 
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Levy great ſums of money through the realm, | 
For ſoldiers pay in France, and never ſent it? 
By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 
Buck. Tut ! theſe are petty faults to faults un- 
known, Humphrey. 
Which time will bring to light in ſmooth duke 
K. Henry. My lords, at once : the care you have 
of us, 
To mow down thorns, that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praiſe : but ſhall I ſpeak my conſcience ? 
Our kinſman Gloſter is as innocent 
From meaning treaſon to our royal perſon 
As is the ſucking lamb, or harmleſs dove : 
The duke is virtuous, mild; and too well given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall, 
2. Mar. Ah, what's more dangerous than this 
fond affiance ! 


Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd, 


For he's diſpoſed as the hateful raven. 
Is he a lamb ? his ſkin is ſurely lent him, 
For he's inclin'd as is the ravenous wolf. 
Who cannot ſteal a ſhape, that means deceit ? 
Take heed, my lord ; the welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting ſhort that ſraudful man. 
Enter Somerſet, 
Som. All health unto my gracious ſovereign ! 
K. Henry. Welcome, lord Somerſet. What news 
from France ? 
Som. That all your intereſt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt. 
X. Henry. Cold news, lord Somerſet : but God” 
will be done! [France 
York. Cold news for me; for I had hope 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 
Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away; 
But I will remedy this gear * ere long, 
Or ſell my title for a glorious grave. [ Afide. 
Enter Gliſter. 
Gh. All happineſs unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have ſtaid fo long. 
Suf. Nay, Gloſter, know, that thou art come 
too ſoon, 
Unlefs thou wert more loyal than thou art : 


10 
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Or any groat I hoarded to my uſe, 
Be brought againſt me at my trial day ! 
No ; many a pound of mine own proper ſtore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I diſburſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſ{k'd for reſtitution. 
Car. It ſerves you well, my lord, to ſay ſo much. 
Cle. I ſay no more than truth, ſo help me God! 
York, In your protectorſhip, you did deviſe 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 
Cle. Why, tis well known, that, whiles I was 
protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; 


5 


15 For I ſhould melt at an offender's tears, 


And lowly words were ranſom for their fault; 
Unleſs it were a bloody murderer, 
Or foul felonious thief, that fleec'd poor paſſengers, 
[ never gave them condign puniſhment : 
Murder, indeed, that bloody fin, 1 tortur'd 
Above the felon, or what treſpaſs elſe. 

Suf. My lord, theſe faults are eaſy *, quickly 

anſwer'd: 

But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 


25]Whereof you cannot eafily puree yourſelf. 


do arreſt you in his highneſs' name; 

And here commit you to my lord cardinal 

To keep until your further time of trial. 

K. Henry. My lord of Gloſter, tis my ſpecial hope, 

30]That you will clear yourſelf from all ſuſpicion ; 

My conſcience tells me, you are innocent. [ous ! 
Gl. Ah, gracious lord, theſe days are danger- 

Virtue is choak'd with foul ambition, 

Ang charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand; 

35 Fouf ſubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. 

I know, their complot is to have my life ; 

d, if my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, g 

40I would expend it with all willingneſs : 

But mine is made the prologue to their play ; 

For thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 

Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 

eaufort*s red ſparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 


I do arreſt thee of high treaſon here. [ bluſh, 
Gl», Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſee m 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; 
A-rheart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 
The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 
As I am clear from treafon to my ſovereign : 
Who can accuſe me ? wherein am I guilty ? 
Yerk. "Tis thought, my lord, that you too 
bribes of France, 
And, being protector, ſtay'd the ſoldiers* pay; 
By means whereof, his highneſs hath loſt France. 
Gb. Is it but thought ſo? What are they, that 
think it ? 
I never robb'd the ſoldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God, as 1 have watch'd the Night, 
Ay, night by night,—in ſtudying good for England 


SJAnd Suffolk's cloudy brow his ſtormy hate; 
harp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
he envious load that lies upon his heart ; 

nd dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 
SOBBy 1alſe accuſe doth level at my liſe— 
And you, my ſovereign lady, with the reſt, 
auſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 
And, with your beſt endeavour, have ſtirr'd up 
My liefeſt 3 liege to be mine enemy :— 
SSIJAy, all of you have laid your heads together, 
Myſelf had notice of your conventicles, 

nd all to make away my guiltleſs life : 

i ſhall not want falſe witneſs to condemn me, 
Nor ſtore of treaſons to augment my guilt ; 
bofrhe ancient proverb will be well effected, 

A ſtaff is quickly found to beat a dog. 


That doit that eber I wreſted from the king, 


T Gear was a general word for things or matters, 


5 is ©, d letze. 


Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable: 


2 Eaſy here means flight, inconſi derable. 
If 


AR 3. Scene 1. 


If thoſe, that care to keep your royal perſon 

From treaſon's ſecret knife, and traitors' rage, 

Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 

And the offender granted ſcope of ſpeech, 

"Twill make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 
Suf. Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here, 

With ienominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 

As if ſhe had ſuborned lome to ſwear 

Falſe allegations to o'erthrow his ſtate ? 


2. Mar. But I can give the loſer leave to chide.|10 


Glo. Far truer ſpoke, than meant: I loſe, in- 
deed j— 
Beſhrew the winners, for they play me falſe !— 
And well ſuch loſers may have leave to ſpeak. 
Buck, He'll wreſt the ſenſe; and hold us here 
Lord cardinal, he is your priſoner. [day : 
Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him ſure. 
Gl. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crut 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 
Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy ſide, 
And wolves are gnarling who ſhall gnaw thee 
Ah, that my fear were falſe ! ah, that it were 
For, good king Henry, thy decay I tear. 
[ Exit guar 
X. Henry. My lords, what to your wif 
ſeemeth beſt, 
Do, or undo, as if ourſelf were here. ; 
Q. Mar. What, will your highneſs leave th 
parliament ? [with grief. 
x. Henry. Ay, Margaret: my heart is drown' 
Whoſe flood begins to flow within mine eyes; 
My body round engirt with miſery ; 
For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ?— 
Ah, uncle Humphrey ! in thy face I ſee 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ; 
And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 
That e'er I prov'd thee falſe, or fear'd thy faith. 
What low'ring ſtar now envies thy eſtate, 
That theſe great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
Do ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life ? 
Thou never didſt them wrong, nor no man wrong: 
And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ſtrays, 
Bearing it to the bloody ſlaughter-houſe; 
Even ſo, remorſeleſs, have they borne him hence. 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling's loſs ; 
Even ſo myſelf bewail good Gloſter's caſe, 
With ſad unhelpful tears; and with dimm'd eyes; 5 
Look after him, and cannot do him good 
So mighty are his vowed enemies. 
His fortunes I will weep ; and, twixt each groan 
Say——IWbo's a traitor ? Glaſter be is none. [ Exit. 
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With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers; 

Or as the ſnake, roll'd on a flowering bank, 

With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ſting a child, 

That, for the beauty, thinks it excellent. 

Believe me, lords, were none more wiſe than I, 

(And yet, herein, I judge my own wit good) 

This Gloſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, 

To rid us from the fear we have of him. 

Car. That he ſhould die, is worthy policy; 

But yet we want a colour for his death: 

'Tis meet, he be condemn'd by courſe of law. 
Suf. But, in my mind, that were no policy? 

The king will labour ſtill to fave his life, 

The commons haply riſe to ſave his life ; 

d yet we have but trivial argument, 

More than miſtruſt, that ſhews him worthy death, 
York. So that, by this, you would not have him die. 
Suf. Ah, York, no man alive ſo fain as J. 

York. Tis York that hath more reaſon for his 
death 2. 
ut, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk 

Say as you think, and ſpeak it from your ſouls,- 

Wer't not all one, an empty eagle were ſet 

To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

As place duke Humphrey for the king's protector? 

Q. Mar. So the poor chicken ſhould be ſure of 

death. then, 

Suf. Madam, tis true; Andwer't not madneſs, 

To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? 

Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 

His guilt ſhould be but idly poſted over, 

Becauſe his purpoſe is not executed. 

No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 

By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 


35|Before his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood x 


As Humphrey prov'd by reaſons to my liege. 
And do not ſtand on quillets, how to ſlay him + 
Be it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubtilty, 

Sleeping, or waking, 'tis no matter how, 

So he be dead; for that is good deceit 

Which mates 3 him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 

Q. Mar. Thrice-noble Suffolk, tis reſolutely 

ſpoke. 

Suf. Not reſolute, except ſo much were done; 
For things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant : 
But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 
Sceing the deed is meritorious, 

nd to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe, 

Say but the word, and Iwill be his prieſt +. 
Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of 
Suffolk, 
re you can take due orders for a prieſt: 
ay, you conſent, and cenſure well 5 the deed, 
And I'll provide his executioner, 


. Mar. Free ! lords, cold ſnow melts with|55'I tender ſo the ſafety of my liege. 


the ſun's hot beams. 
Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, 
Too full of fooliſh pity : and Gloſter's ſhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 


Suf. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing, 

Q. Mar. And ſo ſay I. 

York, And I: and now we three have ſpoke it, 
t {Kills not greatly who impugns our doom. 


T1 By this ſhe means (as may be ſeen by the ſequel!) you, who are not bound up to ſuch preciſe re · 


gards of religion as is the king; but are men of the world, and know how to live. 


Humphrey ſtood between York and the crown. 


2 Becauſe duke 


3 Mates him means—that firſt puts an end to his 


moving, To mate is a term in cheſs, uſed when the king is ſtopped from moving, and an end put to 


the game. 
of no importance. 


2 


4 i. c. 1 will be the attendant on his lait ſcene. 


i. c. judge the deed good. © je. is 


Enter 
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Enter a Poſt. 
Poſt. Great lords, from Ireland am I come 
To ſignify—that rebels there are up, 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword : 
Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage betime, 
Before the wound do grow incurable ; 
For, being green, there is great hope of help. 
Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient ſtop ! 
What counſel give you in this weighty cauſe ? 
York, That Somerſet be ſent a regent thither : 
Tis meet, that lucky ruler be employ'd ; 
Witneſs the fortune he hath had in France. 
Som. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
Had been the regent there inſtead of me, 
He never would have ſtaid in France ſo long. 
York, No, not to loſe it all, as thou haſt done: 
I rather would have loſt my life betimes, 
Than bring a burden of diſhonour home, 
By ſtaying there ſo long, till all were loſt. 
Shew me one ſcar charaQter'd on thy ſkin : 
Men's fleſh preſerv'd ſo whole, do ſeldom win. 
A; Mar. Nay then, this ſpark will prove a 
raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with:. 
No more, good Vork; — ſweet Somerſet, be ſtill ; 
Thy fortune, York, hadſt thou been regent there, 
Might happily have prov'd far worfe than his. 
York. What, worſe than nought ? nay, then a 
ſhame take all! ſhame! 
Som. And, in the number, thee, that witheſt 
Car. Mylord of Vork, try what your tortune is. 
The uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely, from each county ſome, 
And try your hap againſt the Iriſhmen ? 
York, I will, my lord, fo pleaſe his majeſty. 
Suf. Why, our authority is his conſent ; 
And, what we do eſtabliſh, he confirms : 
Then, noble York, take thou this taſk in hand. 
York. I am content: Provide me ſoldiers, lords, 
Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 
Suf. A charge, lord York, that I-will ſee 
perform'd. | 
But now return we to the falſe duke Humphrey. 
Car. No more of him; for I will deal with him, 
That, henceforth, he ſhall trouble us no more. 
And fo break off; the day is almoſt ſpent :— 
Lord Suffolk, you and I muſt talk of that event. 
York, My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 
At Briſtol 1 expect my ſoldiers ; 
For there I'll ſhip them all for Ireland. 
Sy. Tl fee it truly done, my lord of York. 
[ Excunt all but York. 
York. Now, York, or never, ſtecl thy fearfulſ 55 
And change miſdoubt to refolution : [though s. 
Re that thou hop'ſt to be; or what thou art 
Refign to death, it is not worth the enjoying: 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. {thcught ; 
Faſter than ſpring-time ſhowers, comes thought on 
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My brain, more buſy than the labouring ſpider, 


| Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. 


Well, nobles, well; tis politickly done, 

To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men : 

I fear me, you but warm the ſtarved ſnake, 

Who, cheriſh'd in your breaſts, will ting your 
hearts. 

"Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me: 

I take it kindly ; yet, be well aſſur d 

You put ſharp weapons in a mad-man's hands. 

Whiles I in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 


Aud not a thought, but thinks on d. gnity. 


1 Fizw is a ſudden violent guſt of wind, 
is, a Moorich dance. 


I will ſtir up in England ſome black ſtorm, 

Shall blow ten thouſand ſouls to heaven, or hell ; 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious ſun's tranſparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw *. 

And, for a miniſter of my intent, 

have ſeduc'd a head-ſtrong Kentiſhman, 

Jolin Cade of Aſhford, 

To make commotion, as full well he can, 

Under the title of John Mortimer. 

In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againit a troop of kerns ; 

And fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine: 
And, in the end being reſcu'd, I have ſeen him 
Caper upright like to a wild Moriſco*, - 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 

Full often, like a ſhag-hair'd crafty kern, 

Hath he converſed with the enemy; 

And undiſcover'd come to me again, 

And given me notice of their villainies. 

This devil here ſhal! be my ſubſtitute : 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 

In face, in gait, in ſpeech he doth reſemble : 

By this I ſhall perceive the commons' minds, 
How they atfect the houſe and claim of York. 
Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured ; 

know, no pain, they can infli& upon him, 
Will make him ſay—1 mov'd him to thoſe arms. 


(Say, that he thrive, (as tis great like he will) 


Why, then from Ireland come Iwith my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd z 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he ſhall be, 

And Henry put apart, the next for me. [ Exit. 


SCEaHE I 
An Apartment in tbe Palace, 


Enter two or three, running ever the , the 
murder of duke — 
Fiat M. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him 
know, 
We have diſpatch'd the duke, as he commanded. 
Second AM. O, that it were to do!— What have 
Didſt ever hear a man ſo penitent? [we done? 
Enter Suffolk. 
Fu At. Here comes my lord. 
Suf. Now, firs, have you diſpatch'd this thing ? 
Tia M. Ay, my good lord, he's dead, ¶houie; 
Saf. Why, that's well ſaid. Go, get you to my 
will reward you for this venturous deed, 


Aer in a military dance, now called Morris, that 


The 


AR 3. Scene 2.] 


The king and all the peers are here at hand. 
Have you laid fair the bed? are all things well, 
According as I gave direQions ? 

Firft M. Yes, my good lord. 

Suf. Away, be gone! [Excunt Murderers. 
Enter King Henry, the Queen, Cardinal, Somerſet, 
with Attendants. 

K. Henry. Go call our uncle to our preſence 
Say, we intend to try his grace to-day, [ſtraight : 
If he be guilty, as 'tis publiſhed. 

Suf. . : 

it. 
Lords, take your places — And 1 
pray you all, 
Proceed no ſtraiter gainſt our uncle Gloſter, 
Than from true evidence, of good etteem, 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. 

2. Mar. God forbid, any malice ſhould prevail, 
That faultleſs may condemn a nobleman ! 
Pray God, he may acquit him of ſuſpicion ! 

X. Henry. 1 thank thee : Well, theſe words 

content me much.—— 


Re-enter Suffolk, 

How now ? why look'ſt thou pale? why trembleſt 

thou ? 

Where is our uncle ? what is the matter, Suffolk ? 
Suf. Dead in his bed, my lord; Gloſter is dead, 
2. Mar. Marry, God forefend |! 

Car. God's ſecret judgment ;—1 did dream to- 
night, 

The duke was dumb, and could not ſpeak a word. 

[The King — 
2. Mar. How fares my lord ?—Help, lords 

the king is dead. 
Sem. Rear up his body; wring him by the noſe. 
N, Mar. Run, go, help, help !--Oh, Henry, ope 
thine eyes 

Fu f. He doth revive again ;— Madam, be patient. 
K. Henry. O heavenly God! 

Q. Mar. How fares my gracious lord? 
if. Comfort, my ſovereign ! gracious Henry, 

comfort [fort me ? 
K. Henry. What, doth my lord of Suffolk com- 

Came he right now * to ſing a raven's note, 

Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital powers; 

And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 

By crying comfort from a hollow breaſt, 

Can chaſe away the firſt-conceived ſound ? 

Hide not thy poiſon with ſuch ſugar'd words. 

Lay not thy hands on me; forbear, I ſay; 

Their touch affrights me, as a ſerpent's ſting. 

Thou baleful meſſenger, out of my fight ! 

Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 

Sits, in grim majeſty, to fright the world, 

Look not upon me, ſor thine eyes are wounding i= 

Yet do not go away ;—Come, baſiliſk, 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy ſight : 

For in the ſhade of death I ſhall find joy ; 

In I'fe, but double death, now Gloſter's dead. 
Mur. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk 

thus ? 


3 i. e. juſt now, even now. 
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Yet he, moſt chriſtian-like, laments his death: 

And for myſelf,—foe as he was to me, 

Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans, 

Or blood-conſuming ſighs recall his life, 

I would be blind with weeping, fick with groans, 

Look pale as primroſe with blood-drinking ſighs, 

And all to have the noble duke alive. 

What know I how the world may deem of me ? 

For it is known, we were but hollow friends ; 

It may be judg'd, I made the duke away : 

So ſhall my name with ſlander's tongue be wounded, 

And princes courts be fill'd with my reproach. 

This get I by his death: Ah me, unhappy ! 

To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy ! 

K. Henry. 2 0 wretched 
[he is. 

Q. Mar. — for me, more wretched than 

What, doſt thou turn away, and hide thy face? 

am no loathſome leper, look on me. 

What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf ? 

e poiſonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 


Is all thy comfort ſhut in Gloſter's tomb ? 
Why, then dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy: 


S]EreR his ſtatue then, and worſhip it, 
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And make my image but an ale-houſe ſign. 

Was I, for this, nigh wreck'd upon the ſea; 

And twice by awkward* wind from England's 
bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

What boded this, but well-fors-warning wind 

Did ſeem to ſay,-Seck not a ſcorpion's neſt, 

Nor ſet no footing on this unkind ſhore ? 

What did I then, but curs'd the gentle guſts, 

And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves 2 

And bid them blow towards England's bleſſed ſhore, 

Or turn our ſtern upon a dreadful rock ? 

Yet ZEolus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me; 

Knowing, that thou would'ſt have me drown'd 
on ſhore 

With tears as ſalt as ſea through thy unkindneſs: 

The ſplitting rocks cowr'd in the ſinking ſands, 

And would not daſh me with their ragged fides z 

Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

Might in thy palace periſh 3 Margaret. 

As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 

When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 

I ſtood upon the hatches in the ſtorm : 

And when the duſky ſky began to rob 

My earneſt-gaping fight of thy land's view, 

I took a coſtly jewel from my neck, 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, 

And threw it towards thy land; the ſea received it; 

And, fo, I wiſh'd, thy body might my heart : 

And even with this, I loſt fair England's view, 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 

And call'd them blind and duſky ſpectacles, 

For loſing ken of Albion's wiſhed coaſt. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue 


® 1. c. adverſe. 


| 


(The agent of thy foul inconſtancy) 


3 i. e. kill or deſtroy. 
To 
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To fit and witch me, as Aſcanius did, 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 

His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Troy? 

Am I not witch'd like her? or thou not falſe 
like him ? 

Ay me, I can no more! Die, Margaret ! 

For Henry weeps, that thou doſt live ſo long. 


Noiſe within. Enter Warwick, Saliſbury, and many 
Commons. | 


War. It is reported, mighty ſovereign, 
That good duke Humphrey traiterouſly is murder'd 
By Suffolk's and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down, 
And care not who they ſting in his revenge. 
Myſelf have calm'd their ſpleenful mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death. 
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un 


10 


15 


KX. Henry. That he is dead, good Warwick, 
tis too true; | 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry : 
Enter his chamber, view his breathleſs corpſe, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. 
War. That I ſhall do, my liege :—Stay, Saliſbury, 
With the rude multitude, till I return. 
[ Warwick goes in. 
X. Henry. O Thou that judgeſt all things, ſtay 
my thoughts; 
My thoughts, that labour to perſuade my ſoul, 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life ! 
It my ſuſpe& be falſe, forgive me, God; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee ! 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes, and to drain 
Upon his face an ocean of ſalt tears; 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 
But all in vain are theſe mean obſequies; 
And, to ſurvey his dead and earthy image, 


[ A bed, with Glefter's body, put forth. 

War. Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view 

this body. 

R. Henry. That is to ſee how deep my grave is| 
mad 


e: 
For, with his ſoul, fled all my worldly ſolace; 
For ſeeing him, I ſee my life in death i. 

War. As ſurely as my ſoul inte ds to live 
With that dread King, that took our ſtate upon him 
To free us from his Father's wrathful curſe, 

I do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke, 

Suf. A dreadful oath, ſworn with a ſolemn 

tongue ! 


45 


What inſtance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 
War. See, how the blood is ſettled in his face ! 

Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 

Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 

Being all deſcended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy; 


1 i. e. I ſee my life deſtroyed or endangered by his death. 
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Which with the heart there cools, and ne er 
returneth * 
To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. 
But ſee, his face is black, and full of blood; 
His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd, 
Staring full ghaſtly like a ſtrangled man: : 
His hair up-rear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with 
ſtruggling; | 
His hands abroad diſplay d, as one that graſp'd 
And tugg'd ſor life, and was by ftrength ſubdu'd. 
Look on the ſheets, his hair, you ſee, is ſticking ; 
His well proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. 
It cannot be, but he was murder'd here; 
The leaſt of all theſe figns were probable. 
Suf. Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke 
to death? 


| Myſelf, and Beaufort, had him in protection; 


And we, I hope, fir, are no murderers. 

War. But both of you were vow'd duke Hum- 
phrey's foes ; 

And you, forſooth, had the good duke to keep : 

Tis like, you would not feaſt him like a friend; 

And 'tis well ſeen, he found an enemy. 

Q. Mar. Then you, belike, ſuſpect theſe no- 
blemen ä . 

As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeleſs death. 

War. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding 
freſh, 


And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 


But will ſuſpect, twas he that made the ſlaughter? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's * neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloody'd beak ? 
Even ſo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. [your knife? 
Q. Mar. Are you the butcher, Suffolk? where's 
Is Beaufort term'd a kite? where are his talons ? 
Suf. I wear no knife, to ſlaughter ſleeping men; 


[But here's a vengeful ſword, ruſted with eaſe, 
What were it but to make my ſorrow greater? [40 


That ſhall be ſcoured in his rancorous heart, 

That ſlanders me with murder's crimſon badge. 

Say, it thou dar'ſt, proud lord of Warwickſhire, 

That I am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. 

[Exit Car Anal. 

War. What dares not Warwick, if falſe Suffolk 
dare him? 

Q. Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious fpirit, 

Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller, 

Though Suffolk dare him twenty thouſand times. 

War. Madam, be ſtill; with reverence may 1 
ſay it; 

For every word, you ſpeak in his behalf, 

Is ſlander to your royal dignity. 

Su f. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour ! 

If ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, 


Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree ſlip; whoſe fruit thou art, 
And never of the Nevils' noble race. | 


60 War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 


And I ſhould rob the death's-man of his fee, 


2 The puttcck is the lire 
Quitting 


Act 3. Scene 2.] 5 


Quitting thee thereby of ten thouſand ſhames, 

And that my ſovereign's preſence makes me 

1 would, falſe murderous coward, on thy knee? 

Make thee beg pardon for thy paſſed ſpeech, 

And ſay—it was thy mother that thou meant'ſt, 

hat thou thyſelf waſt born in baſtardy: 

And, after all this fearful homage done, 

Give thee thy hire, and ſend thy ſoul to hell, 

Pernicious blood-ſucker of ſleeping men! [ blood, 
Suf. Thou ſhalt be waking, while I ſhed thy 

It from this preſence thou dar'ſt go with me. 
War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence: 

Unworthy though thou art, I'll cope with thee, 

And doſome ſervice to duke Humphrey's ghoſt. 

[Exeunt. 
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K. Henry. What ſtronger breaſt-plate than 
heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted, 
[4 noiſe within. 
9. Mar. What noiſe is this? 
Re-enter Suffolk and Warwick, with thcir 
aton. 
Henry. Why, how now, lords ? your wrath 
ful weapons drawn 
Here in our preſence? dare you be ſo bold 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here ? 
Suf. The traiterous Warwick, with the 
of Bury, 
Set all upon me, mighty ſovereign. 
Neiſ of a crowd within. Enter Saliſbury. 
Sal. Sirs, ftand apart; the king ſhall 
your mind. 
Dread lord, the commons ſend you word by me, 
Unleſs lord Suffolk ſtraight be done to death, 
Or baniſhed fair England's territories, 
They will by violence tear him from your palace, 
And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 


X. 
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rom ſuch fell ſerpents as falſe Suffolk is ; 
With whoſe envenomed and fatal ſting, 
Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 
They ſay, is ſhamefully bereft of life. | 
Communs [within] An anſwer from the king, my 
lord of Saliſbury. 
Suf. Tis like, the commons, rude unpoliſh'd hiads, 
uld ſend ſuch meſſage to their ſovereign: 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how quaint an orator you are: 
But all the honour Saliſbury hath won, 
$—that he was the lord ambaſſador, 
ent from a ſort * of tinkers to the king. 
Within. An anſwer from the king, or we will 
all break in, 
X. Hen. Go, Saliſbury, and tell them all from me, 
i thank them for their tender loving care: 
And had I not been cited fo by them, 
Yet did I purpoſe as they do entreat; 
For, ſure, my thoughts do hourly propheſy 
Miſchance unto my ſtate by Suffolk's means. 
And therefore, — by His majeſty I ſwear, 
Whoſe far unworthy deputy I am. 
He ſhall not breathe infe&ion in this air 
But three days longer, on the pain of death, 
[Exit Saliſpury. 
Q. Mar. Oh Henry, let me plead for gentle 
Suffolk ! { Suffolk. 
X. Henry. Ungentle queen, to call him 
No more, I ſay; if thou doſt plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add encreaſe unto my wrath. 
Had I but ſaid, I would have kept my word; 
ut, when I ſwear, it is irrevocable z— 
f, aſter three days ſpace, thou here be'ſt ſound 
35]On any ground that I am ruler of, 
The world ſhall not be ranſom for thy life. 
Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, go with 


me z 
I have great matters to impart to thee. 


They ſay, by him the good duke Humphrey died 
They ſay, in him they fear your highneſs' death 
And mere inſtin& of love and loyalty, — 

Free from a ſtubborn oppoſite intent, 

As being thought to contradi your liking, 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. 
They ſay, in care of your moſt royal perſon, 
That, if your highneſs ſhould intend to ſleep, 
And charge - that no man ſhould diſturb your reſt, 
In pain of your diſlike, or pain of death; 

Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a ſtrait edict, 

Were there a ſerpent ſeen, with forked tongue, 
That ſlily glided towards your majeſty, 

It were but neceſſary you were wak'd ; 


| 


4 
4 


d 


45 


[Exeunt all but Suffolk, and the Quces. 
N, Mar. Miſchance, and ſorrow, go along 
with you ! 
Heart's diſcontent, and ſour afflition, 
Be play-fellows to-keep you company ! 
There's two of you; the devil make a third ! 
And three-fold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 
Suf. Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations ; 
And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave, 
Q. Mar. Fie, coward woman, and ſoft-hearted 
wretch ! 
Haſt thou not ſpirit to curſe thine enemies ? 
Saf. A plague upon them! wherefore ſhould I 
” curſe them ? 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan 3, 


l 


Leſt, being ſuffer'd in that harmful Number, 

The mortal worm 4 might make the ſleep eternal: 
And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 
That they will guard you, whe'r you will, or no, 


I Serpents in general are called worms, . e. 


I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many figns of deadly hate, 


55 


a company. 3 The fabulous accounts of the plant 


called a mandrake give it an inferior degree of animal life, and relate, that when it is torn from the 
ground it groans, and that this groan being certainly fatal to him that is offering ſuch unwelcome vio- 
lence, the practice of thoſe who gather mandrakes is to tie one end of a ſtring to the plant, and the 
ether to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan diſcharges its malignity. 
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As lean-fac'd Envy in her loathſome cave : 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words ; 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint; 
My hair be fix'd on end, as one diſtract; 
Ay, every joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curſe then. Poiſon be their drink ! 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt that they taſte ! 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs trees 
Their chiefeſt proſpect, murdering baſiliſks *! 
Their ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards' * Nings ! 
Their muſic, frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs ; 
And boding ſcritch-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-ſcated hell 
NQ. Mar. Enough, ſweet Suffolk, thou tor- 
mentꝰ ſt thyſelf: 
And theſe dread curſes—like the ſun gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an over-charged gun,—recoil, 
And turn the force of them upon thyſelf. 
Suf. You bade me ban}, and will you bid me 
leave ? 
Now; by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow, 
And think it but a minute ſpent in ſport. 
N. Mar. Oh, let me entreat thee ceaſe! Give 
me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears; 
Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 
To waſh away my woeful monuments. 
Oh, could this kiſs be printed in thy hand; 
[ Kiſſes bis bond. 
That thou might'ſt think upon theſe by the ſeal, 
Through whom a thouſand ſighs are breath'd for 
thee! 
So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief; 
®Tis but ſurmis'd whilſt thou art ſtanding by, 
As one that ſurfeits thinking on a want. 
I will repeal thee, Or, be well aſſur'd, 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf: 
And baniſhed 1 am, if but from thee. 
Go, ſpeak not to me; even now be gone 
Oh, go not yet !—Even thus two friends con- 
demn'd 
Embrace, and kifs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
Lother a hundred times to part than die. 
Yet now farewel; and farewel life with thee ! 
Suf. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
*Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 
A wilderneſs is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company z 
For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, 
With every ſeveral pleaſure in the world; 
And where thou art not, deſolation. 
I can no more: Live thou to joy thy life; 
Myſelf no joy in nought, but that thou liv ſt. 


| Enter Vaux. f 
Mr. Whither goes Vaux fo faſt! what 
news, I pr'ythee? 
Vaux. To fignify unto his majeſty, 
$5 [That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death: 
For ſuddenly a grievous ſickneſs took him, 
hat makes him gaſp, and ſtare, and catch the air, 
Blaſpheming God, and curſing men on earth. 
Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghoſt 
to Were by his fide; ſometime, he calls the king, 
d whiſpers tc his pillow, as to him, 
he ſecrets of his over-charged ſoul ; 
nd I am ſent to tell his majeſty, 
hat even now he cries aloud for him. 
15] P. Mar. Go, tell this heavy meſſage to the king, 
[ Exit Vaux. 
Ay me! what is this world ? what news are theſe ? 
But wherefore grieve 1 at an hour's poor loſs *, 
Omitting Suffolk's exile, my ſoul's treaſure ? 
20]Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 
And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears; 
Theirs for the earth's increaſe, mine for my ſor- 
rows ? coming; 
Now, get thee hence The king, thou know ſt/ is 
25 It thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 
Suf. If I depart from thee, I cannot live: 
| [And in thy fight to die, what were it elſe, 
But like a pleaſant lumber in thy lap? 
Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
3oJAs mild and gentle as the cradle babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips : 
Where, from thy ſight, I ſhould be raging mad, 
And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes, 
To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth; 
25150 ſhouldſt thou either turn my flying ſoul, 
Or I ſhould breathe it fo into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyfium. 
o die by thee, were but to die in jeſt; 
From thee to die, were torture more than death; 
oO, let me tay, befall what may befall. ¶ corroſive, 
2. Mar. Away! though parting be a fretſul 
It is applied to a deathful wound. 
o France, ſweet Suffolk: Let me hear from thee ; 
or whereſoe'er thou art in this world's globe, 
45 Tü have an Iris 5 that ſhall find thee out. 
Suf. I go. 
Q. Mar. And take my heart with thee, 
Suf. A jewel lock'd into the woful'ſt caſk 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
gojfEven as a ſplitted bark, ſo ſunder we: 


This way fall I to death. 
[Excunt ſeverally, 


Q. Mar. This way for me. 
SCENE III. 
The Cardinals Bed-chamber. 
55 Emer King Henry, Salifoury, Warwick, and others, to 
the Cardinal in bed. 
X. Hany. How fares my lord? ſpeak, Beaufort, 
to thy ſovereign. 


" Cypreſs was employed in the funeral rites of the Romans, and hence is always mentioned as an ill- 


boding plant. lt has been ſaid of the baſi/ifh, 


of its eye. A lizard has no ſting, but is quite inoffenſive. 
do I grieve that Beaufort bas died an heur before bis tim: 


time to live? 


5 Iris was the meſſenger of Juno. 


that it had the power of deſtroying by a ſingle glance 
3 i.e, curſe. 4 Meaning, Whrrefrre 
» Who, being an old man, could not have had a long 


Car. 
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Cay. If thou be'ſt death, I'l give thee England” 
Enoughto purchaſe ſuch anotheriſland, ¶ treaſure 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

K. Henry. Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is ſeen ſo terrible 

War. Beaufort, it is thy ſovereign ſpeaks to thee. 

Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Dy'd he not in his bed? where ſhould he die? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no ?— 
Oh! torture me no more, I will confeſs, 

Alive again? then ſhew me where he is: 

In give a thouſand pound to look upon him.— 
He hath no eyes, the duſt, hath blinded them. — 
Comb down his hair; look ! look ] it ſtands upright, 
Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul !— 
Give me ſome drink; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 
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with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
Oh, beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And irom his boſom purge this black deſpair ! 
War. See, how the pangs of death do make him 
grin. - | 
Sal. Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. 
X. Henry. Peace to his ſoul, if God's good plea - 
ſure be !— 
Lord cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of thy hope 
He dies, and makes no fign:—O God, forgive him! 
Wer. So bad a death argues a monſtrous life. 
X. Henry. Forbear to judge, for we are ſinners 
—— 


loſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe ; 
And let us all to meditation. [Excuar, 
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K. Henry. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 


A C 


EC Wu 5 +4 | 


Alarm. Fight at Sea. Ordnance goes off. Enter 
Captain, Whitmore, and «ther pirates, with Suffolk, 


and other priſc 
blabbing , and remorſe- 
ful* day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea 
And now loud-howling wolves arouſe the jades 


'T 


IV. 


Whit. I loſt mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 
And therefore, to revenge it, ſhalt thou die; 
| [To Suffalk. 
And ſo ſhould theſe, if I might have my will. 
Cap. Be not ſoraſh; take ranſom, let him live. 
Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentleman ; 
ate me at what thou wilt, thou ſhalt be paid 
Whit. And ſo am I; my name is-——Walter 
Whitmore. 
ow now ? why ſtart'ſt thou? what, doth death 
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That drag the tragic melancholy night ; 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves, and from their miſty ja 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 
Therefore bring forth the ſoldiers of our prize; 
For, whilſt our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand, 
Or with their blood ſtain this diſcolour'd ſhore, 
Maſter, this priſoner freely give I thee ;— 
And thou that art his mate, make boot of this 
The other, Walter Whitmore, is thy ſhare. 
[ Pointing to Sufſelk. 
1 Gent, What is my ranſom, maſter? let me 
know. [head. 
Mat. A thouſand crowns, or elſe lay down your 
Mate. And ſo much ſhall you give, or off goes 
yours. [ſand crowns, 
Whit. What, think you much to pay two thou- 
And bear the name and port of gentlemen ?— 
Cut both the villains' throats; — for die you ſhall ; 
Nor can thoſe lives which we have loſt in fight, 
Be counterpois'd with ſuch a petty ſum. [life. 
1 Gent, I'll give it, fir; and therefore ſpare my 


affright ? [death. 
Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me—that by Water 3 I ſhould die: 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 
Thy name is—Gualtier, being rightly ſounded. 
Whit. Gualtier, or Walter, which it is, I care not: 
e'er yet did baſe diſhonour blur our name, 
But with our ſword we wip'd away the blot ; 
45]Therefore, when merchant-l.ke I ſell revenge, 
Broke be my ſword, my arms torn and defac'd, 
And I proclaim'd a coward through the world! 
Suf. Stay, Whitmore ; for thy priſoner is a prince, 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 
Whit. The duke of Suffolk, muffled up in rags ! 
Suf. Ay, but theſe rags are no part of the duke; 
Jove ſometime went diſguis'd, and why not I? 
Cap. But Jove was never ſlain, as thou ſhalt be, 
Suf. Obſcure and lowly ſwain, king Henry's 
The honourable blood of Lancaſter, {blood, 
Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. 
Haſt thou not kiſs'd thy hand, and held my ſtirrup? 
And bare-head plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
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2 Gent. And ſo will 1, and write home for it 
ſtraight. 


And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head? 


[60 ow oiten haſt thou waited at my cup, 


The epithet abbing, applied to the day by a man about to commit murder, is exquiſitely beauti- 
ful. Guilt is afraid of light, conſiders darkneſs as + natural ſhelter, and makes night the confidante of 


thoſe actions which cannot be truſted to the ue day, 


Kene of the firlt act of this play. 


Kar. ul is pitiſul. 3 See che fourth 


Fed 
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Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the bc 
When I have feaſted with queen Margaret ? 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy / abortive pride; 
How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? 
This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 
And thereſore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue. 
Mbit. Speak, captain, ſhall I ſtab the forlorn 
| ſwain ? 
Cap. Firſt let my words ſtab him, as he hath me. 
Saf. Baſe flave! thy words are blunt, and. ſo 
art thou. {fide 
Cap. Convey him hence, and on our tong-boat's 
Strike off his head. 
Suf. Thou dar*ſt not for thine own. 
Cap. Poole? Sir Poole? lord? 
Ay, kennel, puddle, ſink; whoſe filth and dirt 
Troubles the ſilver ſpring where England drinks. 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing the treaſure of the realm : 
Thy lips, that kiſs'd the queen, ſhall ſwee 
ground ; [death, 
And thou, that ſmil'dſt at good duke Humphrey's 
Againſt the ſenſeleſs winds ſhall grin in vain, 
Who, in contempt, ſhall hiſs at thee again: 
And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king, 
Having neither ſubject, wealth, nor diadem. 
By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd 
With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 
By thee, Anjou and Maine were ſold to France: 
The falſe revolting Normans, thorough thee, 
Diſdain tocall us lord ; and Picardy 
Hath ſlain their-governors, ſurpriz'd our forts, 
And ſent the ragged ſoldiers wounded home. 
The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all. 
Whoſe dreadful ſwords were never drawn in vain,-- 
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p the 


| 


[AR 4. Scene 2, 


It is impoſſible, that I ſhould die 
By ſuch a lowly vaſſal as thyſelf. 
Thy words move rage, and not remorſe, in me: 
I go of meſſage from the queen to France; 
I charge thee, waft me ſafely croſs the channel. 
» Walter death. 
it, Come, Suffolk, I muſt waft thee to thy 
Suf. Gelidus timoy occupat artus : — tis thee I fear, 

Whit. Thou ſhalt have cauſe to fear, before I 
| leave thee. 

What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye ſtoop ? 

1 C My gracious lord, entreat him, ſpeak 
him fair. 

Suf. Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour, 
Far be it, we ſhould honour ſuch as theſe 
With humble ſuit : no, rather let my head 
toop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my king; 
of And ſooner dance upon a bloody pole, 

Than ſtand uncover'd to the vulgar groom. 
True nobility is exempt from fear 
| [More can I bear, than you dare execute. 
Cap. Hale him away, and let him talk no more : 
me, ſoldiers, ſhew what cruelty ye. can. 
Suf. That this my death may never be forgot 
reat men oft die by vile bezonians $5: 
A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave * 
urder'd ſweet Tully; Brutus' baſtard hand 7 
gzoPStabb'd Julius Cæſar; ſavage iſlanders, * 
ompey the great *; and Suffolk dies by pirates. 
[ Exit Walter Whitmure, with Suffolk. 
Cap. And as for theſe whoſe ranſom we have ſet, 
t is our pleaſure one of them depart ;— 
s[Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 
[Exit Captain, with all but the firſt Gentleman, 
Re-enter Whitmore, with Suffolk's body. 
Whit. There let his head and lifeleſs body lie, 
ntil the queen his miſtreſs bury it. [ Exit Wh, 
1 Gent, O barbarous and bloody ſpeQacle ! 


P 


- 


As hating thee, are riſing up in arms: {crown, 
And- now the houſe of York—thruſt from the 
By-ſhameful murder of a guiltleſs king, 

And lofty proud encroaching tyranny, 

Burns with revenging fire; whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance our half-fac'd ſun, ſtriving to ſhine, 
Under the which is writ-—=[rvitis mebibus. 

The commons here in Kent are up in arms: 
And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 

Is crept into the palace of our king, 

And all by thee:— Away! convey him hence. 


Suf. O that I were a god, to ſhoot forth thunder] 


is body will I bear unto the king ; 
If he revenge it not, yet will his friends ; 
will the queen, that living held him dear. 
[Exit, 
ST CERaNE I, 
Anither part of Kent. 
Enter George Bevis and Jebn Holland. 
Bevis, Come, and get thee a ſword, though made 
of a lath; they have been up theſe two days. 
Hal. They have the more need to ſleep now then. 
Bevis. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means 


Upon theſe paltry, ſervile, abject drudges! [here, 
Small things make baſe men proud: this villain 
Being captain of a pinnace 3, threatens more 
Than Bargulus “ the ſtrong Illyrian pirate. 
Drones ſuck not eagles blood, but rob bee-hives. 


1 Meaning, pride aſſumed before its time. 


did not anciently fignify, as at preſent, a man of war's boat, but a ſhip of ſmall burthen. 


to dreſs the commonwealth, and turn it, and ſet a 
new nap upon it. 
Hel. So he had need, for tis thread-bare. Well, 
| ſay, it was never merry world in England, fince 
ntlemen came up. | 
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3 A finrace 
This 


To affy is to betroth in marriage. 


Bargulus is to be met with in Tully's Offices; and the legend is the famous Theopompus's Hiſt:ry. 


« Bargulus Illyrius latro, de guo oft apud Theipampunm, magnas opes babvit, lib. ii. cap. 11. 
© i. e. Herennius a centurion, and Popilius Laenas, tribune of the ſoldiers. 
7 Brutus was the ſon of Setvilia, a Roman lady, who had been concubine to Julius Czſar, 


note ', p. 505. 


See 


The 


poet ſcems to have confounded the ſtory of Pompey with ſome other, 


$ i: o 


AR 4. Scene 2.] 


Bev. O miſerable age | Virtue is not 
in handycrafts-men. 
. The nobility think ſcorn to go in 


* Nay more, the king's council are no goc 


workmen. 

Hal. True; And yet it is ſald, Labour in t 
yocation : which is as much to ſay as,—let th 
magiſtrates be labouring men ; and therefore ſhoulc 
we be magiſtrates. 

Bevis. Thou haſt hit it: for there's no | 
ſign of a brave mind, than a hard hand. 

Hel. 1 fee them! I fee them! There's Beſt's 
ſon, the tanner of Wingham. 

Bevis. He ſhall have the ſkins of our 
to make dog's leather of. 

Hal. And Dick the butcher, — 

Bevis. Then is fin ſtruck down like an ox, a 
iniquity's throat cut like a calf. 

Hel. And Smith the weaver :— 

Bevis. Argo, their thread of life is ſpun. 

Hel. Come, come, let's fall in with them. 
Drum. Enter Cade, Dijk the butcher, Smith the weaver 


and a ſawyer infinite numbers. 


„ with i 
Cade, We John Cade, fo term'd of our ſi 
ſather 
Dick. Or rather, of ſtealing a cade of herrings ! 


Cade. For our enemies ſhall fall* before 
inſpired with the ſpirit of putting down kings 
j ſilence. 


Dick. Silence 
Cade. My father was a Mortimer. 
Dick. He was an honeſt man, and a gooc 


bricklayer. 
Cade. My mother a Plantagenet,— 
Dick. I knew her well, ſhe was a midwife. [ Afide 
Cade. My wife deſcended of the Lacies,— 
Dick. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, anc 
ſold many laces. [ 
Smith, But, now of late, not able to travel wit 
her furr'd pack 3, ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. 


[ | 

Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable houſe. 

Dick. Ay, by my faith : the field is honourable 

and there was he born, under a hedge; for his fa- 

ther had never a houſe, but the cage. [Afide. 
Cade, Valiant I am. 

Smith, A muſt needs; for beggary is valiant. 
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Cade. I am able to endure muck. 

Dick. No queſtion of that; for I have ſeen 
whipp'd three market-days together. [ 

Cade. I fear neither ſword nor fire. 

Smith. He need not fear the ſword, for his 
is of proof... 


of ſheep. 
Cade. Be brave then; for your 
and vows reformation. There ſhall be, in England, 


1 That is, a barrel of herrings. Perhaps the word leg, which is now uſed, is cade corrupted, 


Nudes to his name Cade, from cado, Lat. to fall. 
ward, 
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loaves fold for a penny: the three- 
p'd pot ſhall have ten hoops; and 1 will make 
t felony to drink ſmall beer: all the realm ſhall 
de in common, and in Cheapſide ſhall my paltry 
0 to graſs. pro =" ee 


be — 
All. God ſave your majeſty ! 
Cade. I thank you, good people :!==There ſhall 
be no money ; all ſhall cat and drink on my ſcore j 
ad I will apparel them all in one livery, that they 
y agree like brothers, and worſhip me their lord. 
Dick. The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the 


1 


Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a 
jlamentable thing, that of the ſkin of an innocent 
lamb ſhould be made parchment? that parch- 
ment, being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a man ? 
Some ſay, the bee ſtings: but I ſay, tis the bee's 
va; for I did but ſeal once to a thing, and I ws 
gnever my own man fince, How now? who's 
re? 
Enter ſome, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham. 
Smith, The clerk of Chatham: he can write 
4 read, and caſt accompt. 
Cade. O monſtrous ! 
Smith. We took him ſetting of boys copies. 
Cade. Here's a villain ! 
Smith. H'as a book in his pocket, with red let- 
in't. 
Cade. Nay, then he is a conjurer. 
Dick. Nay, he can make obligations, and write 
court-hand. 
Cade. I am ſorry for't : the man is a proper 
man, on mine hanour ; unteſs I find hirn guilty, he 
not die. Come hither, firrah, I muſt examine 
: What is thy name? 
Clerk, Emanuel. 
Dick. They uſe to write it on the top of let- 
ers *;- Twill go hard with you. 
Cade. Let me alone: Doſt thou uſe to write 
name? or haſt thou a mark to thyſelf, like an 
neſt plain-dealing man ? 
Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been fo well 
pught up, that I can write my name. 
5 All. He hath confeſs'd: away with him; he's 
a villain, and a traitor. 
Cade. Away with him, I ſay : hang him with 
his pen and inkhorn about his neck. 
[Exit one with the Clerks 


Enter Michael. 


Mich. Where's our general? 
Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow, 
Mich. Fly, fly, fly! Sir Humphrey Stafford and 


55[his brother are hard by, with the king's ſorces. 


Cade. Stand, villain, ſtand, or I'll fell thee down z$ 
He ſhall be encounter'd with a man as good as 
himſelf: He is but a knight, is a' ? 

Mich. No. 
of Cade. To equal him, I will make myſelf a 

knight preſently; Riſe up Sir John Mortimer. 


2 He 
3 A wallet or knapſack of ſkin with the hair out- 


+4 i.e, of letters miſfive, and ſuch like public acts. 


A Now 
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Now have at him. Is there any more of 
that be knights ? 

Mich. Ay, his brother. 
' Cade. Then kneel down, Dick Butcher; 
Riſe up Sir Dick Butcher. Now ſound up the drum. 
Enter Sir Humphrey Staſſerd, and bis Brother, wwith 

Arm and ſoldiers. 

Staf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and ſcum of Kent, 
Mark'd for the gallows, —lay your weapons down, 
Home to your cottages, forſake this groom : 
The king is merciful, if you revolt. 

Y.Seaf. But angry, wrathſul, and inclin'd to blood, 
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[AR Scene 4. 
Y. Staf. Well, 


— — words will not pre- 
Tail them with the my of the king. [ vail, 


Staf. Herald away: and, throughout every town, 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade; 
5 [That thoſe, which fly before the battle ends, 
May, even in their wives” and children's fight, 
Be hang'd up for example at their doors: 
ad you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 
[ Exeunt the two Staffords, with their troin, 
Cade. And you, that love the commons, fol- 
low me.— 
ow ſhew yourſelves men, 'tis for liberty. 


If you go forward: therefore yield, or die. [not*; 
Cade. As for theſe filken-coated ſlaves, I paſs 
It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, 
O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign; 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 
Staf. Villain, thy father was a plaiſterer; 
And thou thyſelf, a ſhearman, Art thou not ? 
Cade. And Adam was a gardener. 
Y. Staf. And what of that? 


Cade. Marry, this: — Edmund Mortimer, earl 


of March, not? 
Married the duke of Clarence daughter; Did t 
Staf. Ay, fir. 
Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
Y. Staff. That's falſe. true; 
Cade. Ay, there's the queſtion; but, I ſay, ti 
The elder of them, being put to nurſe, ' 
Was by a beggar-woman ſtol'n away; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, | 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age: 
His ſon am I; deny it, if you can. 
Dick. Nay, tis too true; therefore he ſhall be king. 


We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 
pare none, but ſuch as go in clouted. ſhoon; 
15]For they are thrifty honeſt men, and ſuch 
As would (but that they dare not) take our parts. 
Dick. They are all in order, and march toward us. 
Cade. But then are we in order, when we are moſt 


out of order. Come, march forward. {| Excunt, 

SCENE I 

Another part of the Field. The parties fight, ard 
both the Staffords are ſlain. 


Re-enter Cade and the reſt. 
Cade. Where's Dick, the butcher of Aſhford ? 
Dick. Here, fir. — 
Cade. They fell before thee like ſheep and oxen, 
ad thou behav dſt thyſelf as if thou hadſt been in 
hine own flaughter-houſe : therefore thus I will 
zolre ward thee, The Lent ſhall be as long again as it 
is z and thou ſhalt have alicence to kill for a hun- 
dred lacking one. 
Dick. I defire no more. 
Cade. And, to ſpeak truth, thou deſerv'ſt no leſs. 


Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father” 
houſe, and the bricks are alive at this day to teſtif 
it; therefore, deny it not. 

Staf. And will you credit this baſe drudge's 
That ſpeaks he knows not what? 

All. Ay, marry, will we; therefore get you gone 

T. Staf. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath 
taught you this, 

Cade. He lies, for I invented it myſelf. [ Afide 
Co to, firrah, Tell the king from me, that for hi 
father's ſake, Henry the fifth, in whoſe time boys 
went to ſpan-counter for French crowns,—l am 
_ he ſhall reign; but I'll be protector ove 

m. 

Dick. And, furthermore, we'll have the lo 
Say's head, for ſelling the dukedom of Maine. 


and made it an eunuch: and more than that, he can[55 


tpeak French, and therefore he is a traitor. 

Staf. O groſs and miſerable ignorance ! 

Cade. Nay, anſwer, if you can: The Frenchme 
are our enemies: go to then, I aſk but this: Can 
he, that ſpeaks with the tongue of an enemy, be 
good counſellor, or no? 


Ai. No, no; and tliereſore we'll have his head. 
i. e. I pay them no regard. 


35]This monument of the victory“ will I bear; and 
the bodies ſhall be dragged at my horſe heels, till 
do come to London, where we will have the 
mayor's ſword borne before us. 

Dick. 1f we mean to thrive and do good, break 
Open the goals, and let out the priſoners. 

Cade. Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let's 


ein I IV. 
Blac k-Heath. 
Enter King Henry with a ſupplication, and Que-e 
Margaret with Suffolk"'s bead; the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Lord Say. 


Q. Mar. Oft have I heard that grief ſoftens 
the mind, 

And makes it fearful and degenerate; 
Think thereſore on revenge, and ceaſe to weep. 
But who can ceaſe to weep, and look on this? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing breaſt : 
But where's the body that I ſhould embrace ? 

Buck. What anſwer makes your grace to the re- 
bels' ſupplication ? | 

X. Henry. I'll ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat: 
For God forbid, ſo many ſimple ſouls 
Should periſh by the ſword! And I myſelf, 
Rather than bloody war ſhould cut them ſhort, 
Will parly with Jack Cade their general. 


Here Cade muſt be ſuppoſed to take off Stafford's armour. 


But 
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But ſtay, I'll read it — [f 
Q. Mar. Ah, barbarou ins ! hath this lovel 

Rul'd, like a wandering planet, over me; 

And could it not enforce them to relent, 


That were unworthy to behold the ſame ? 


have thy head. 
Say. Ay, but I hope, your highneſs ſhall have his. 
K. Henry. How now, madam ? 

Lamenting ſtill, and mourning Suffolk's death ? 


I fear, my love, if that 1 had been dead, 
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1 Cr. No, my lord, nor likely to be ſlain; for 
they have won the bridge, killing all thoſe that 
withſtand them : The lord mayor craves aid of 
your honour from the Tower, to defend the city 

5 from the rebels. | [mand ; 
Scales. Such aid as I can ſpare, you ſhall com- 
But I am troubled here with them myſelf, 
The rebels have aſſay d to win the Tower. 
Jut get you into Smithfield, gather head, 
10jAnd thither will I ſend you Matthew Gough * : 
Fight for your king, your country, and your lives 3 


Thou wouldeſt not have mourn'd ſo much for me. 
Q. Mar. No, my love, I ſhould not mourn, bu 

die for thee. 

| Enter a Menger. 

X. . How now ! what news? why com 

thou in ſuch haſte ? 
Mef. The rebels are in Southwark : Fly, my lord 
ack Cade proclaims himſelf lord Mortimer, 

ſcended from the duke of Clarence* houſe ; 

And calls your grace uſurper, openly, 

And vows to crown himſelf in Weſtminſter. 

His army is a ragged multitude 

Of hinds and peaſants, rude and mercileſs : 

Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 

Hath given them heart and courage to proceed: 

All ſcholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 

They call—falſe caterpillars, and intend their death. 


X. Henry. O graceleſs men! they know not 


what they do. 

Buck, My gracious lord, retire to Kenelworth, 
Until a power be rais'd to put them down. 

Q. Mar. Ah! werethe duke of Suffolk now alive, 
Theſe Kentiſh rebels ſhould be ſoon appeas'd. 

K. Henry. Lord Say, the traitor hateth thee, 
Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. 

Say. So might your grace's perſon be in danger ; 
The ſight of me is odious in their eyes: 

And gherefore in this city will I ſtay, 
And live alone as ſecret as I may. 
Enter another Meſſinger. 

2 Maſ. Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge ; 
The citizens fly him, and forſake their houſes : 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 

— with the traitor; and they jointly ſwear, 

0 ſpoil the city, and your royal court. 

Buck. Then linger not, my lord; away, take horſe. 

X. Henry. Come, Margaret; God, our hope, 

will ſuccour us. 

Q. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is de- 

ceas'd. rebels. 

K. Henry. Fare wel, my lord: truſt not to Kenti 

Bugk. Truſt no body, for fear you be betray d. 

Say. The truſt I have is in mine innocence, 


And thereſore am I bold and reſolute. [Excunt. 
CI W535 Vo 
London. 


Enter Land Scales, and others, on the walls of the 


Tower, Then enter two or three Citizens below. 


4c 


ad ſo farewel, for I muſt hence again. [ Excunts 
SCENE VL 
Cannon-Street. 
Enter Fack Code and the reft He files bis f on 
Lendon-ſtone. 15 4 


Ic 


Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 
ere, ſitting upon London-ſtone, I charge and 
mand, that, of the city's coft, the piſſing con- 
duit run nothing but claret wine the firſt year of 
dur reign. And now, henceforwart, it ſhall be 
aſon for any that calls me other than Lord 


Mortimer. 
) Enter 4 Soldier running. 
Sol. Jack Cade! Jack Cade! 
Cade. Knock him down there. [They kill him, 
Smiths If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call 
jol du Jack Cade more; I think, he hath a very fair 


arning. 
My lord, there's an army gather'd toge- 


| 


2 


Dick. 

ther in Smithfield. 
Cade. Come then, let's go fight with them 
But, firſt, go and ſet London-bridge on fire ; andy 
35]if you can, burn down the Tower too. Come, 
et's away. [ Excunts 

+ 5 &» Ma. * 
Smithfield. 

arum. Enter Jack Cade with his . 

fight with the King's forces, and — on: 

is ſlain. 
Cade. So, firs !m=Now go ſome and pull down 
45]the Savoy; others to the inns of court; down with 
them all, 
Dick. 1 have a ſuit unto your lordſhip. 
Cade, Be it a lordſhip, thou ſhalt have it for 
hat word, 

Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come 
put of your mouth. 

Fobn. Maſs, *twill be fore law then; for he was 
hruſt in the mouth with a ſpear, and *tis not 
whole yet. [ Afde. 
55] - Smith, Nay, John, it will be ſtinking law; for 
his breath ſtinks with eating toaſted cheeſe. [ Aide. 
| Cade. 1 have thought upon it, it ſhall be ſo. 

Away, burn all the records of the realm; my 

mouth ſha!l be the parliament of England. 

Jebn. Then we are like to have biting ſtatutes, 


50 


Scales, How now ? is Jack Cade flain ? 


unleſs his teeth be pull'd out, [ Afide. 


1 According to Holinſhed, Matthery Gough was a man of great wit and much experience in 
feats of chivalrie, the which in contmuall warres had ſpent his time in ſervice of the king and his 


lather,” 


Qq 3 


Cade. 
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Cade. And henceforward all things ſhall be 
common. 


Kent to maintain, t , the realm, and you, 
Large gifts have 1 b Yon learned clerks, 
Enter a Meſſenger. Becauſe my book preferr*d me to the king: 
MA. My lord, a prize, a prize! here's the lo And—ſeeing ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Say, which ſold the town in France; he that madeſ 5 [Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven 
us pay one-and-twenty fifteens, and one ſhillin Unleſs you be poſſeſs'd with deviliſn ſpirits, 
to the pound, the laſt ſubſidy. ou cannot but forbear to murder me. 
Enter George Bevis, with the lard Say. s tongue hath parly d unto foreign kings 
Cade. Well, he ſhall be beheaded for it tentime or your behoof, — [ field? 
Ah, thou ſay ', thou ſerge, nay, thou buckram[!0] Cade. Tut! when ftruck'ſtthou one blow in the 
lord! now art thou within point-blank of our ju- Say. Great men have reaching hands : oft have 
riſdiction regal. What canſt thou anſwer to my I ſtruck 
majeſty, for giving up of Normandy unto monſieur] [Thoſe that I never ſaw, and ſtruck them dead. 
Baſimecu, the Dauphin of France? Be it known Gezrge, O monſtrous coward ! what, to come 
unto thee by theſe preſence, even the preſence off! 5 behind folks [your good. 
lord Mortimer, that I am the beſom that muſt Say. Theſe cheeks are pale with watching for 
ſweep the court clean of ſuch filth as thou art. Cade. Give him a box o' the ear, and that will 
Thou haſt moſt traitorouſly corrupted the youth make em red again. 
the realm, in erecting a grammar-ſchool: and Say. Long ſitting to determine poor men's cauſes 
whereas, before, our fore-fathers had no otherſ20]Hath made me full of ſickneſs and diſeaſes. 
books but the ſcore and the tally, thou haſt cauſ Cade. Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and 
printing * to be us'd; and, contrary to the king he help of a hatchet. 
his crown, and dignity, thou haſt built a paper-mill. Dick. Why doſt thou quiver, man? 
It will be proved to thy face, that thou haſt men Say. The palſy, and not fear, provokes me. 
about thee, that uſually talk of a noun, and a verb;{25} Cade. Nay, he nods at us; as who ſay, 
and ſuch abominable words, as no chriſtian ear can} [I'll be even with you. I'll ſee if his Mead-Will 
- endure to hear. Thou haſt appointed juſtices d ſteadier on a pole, or no: Take him away, 
peace, to call poor men before them about matters d behead him. | 
they were not able to anſwer. Moreover, thou Say. Tell me, wherein have I offended moſt ? 
haſt put them in priſon; and, becauſe they could ave I affected wealth, or honour ? ſpeak. 
not read 3, thou haſt hang d them; when, indeed, re my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold? 
only for that cauſe they have been moſt worthy t s my apparel ſumptuous to behold ? 
live. Theu doſt ride on a foot-cloth &, doſt thou hom have I injur'd, that ye ſeek my death? 
pot ? heſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhedding, 
Say. What of that? his breaſt from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts, 
Cade. Marry, thou ought'ſt not to let thy horſe 


let me live ! 
wear a cloak, when honeſter men than thou go in "Cade. I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words : 
their hoſe and doublets, 


ut I'll bridle it; he hall die, an it be but for plead- 
Dick. And work in their ſhirt too; as myſelf,} ing ſo well for his life. Away with him! he has 

for example, that am a butcher. | 40a familiar under his tongue; he ſpeaks not 

| Say, You men of Kent * God's name. Go, take him away, I ſay, and 
Dick, What ſay you of Kent? rike off his head preſently ; and then break into 
Say. Nothing but this: Tis bona terra, mala 


is ſon in law's houſe, Sir James Cromer, and 
ny Away with him, away with him! he 5 
n. 


rike off his head, and bring them both upon two 
[will. | 


les hither. 
Say. Hear me but ſpeak, and bear me where you 


All. It ſhall be done. [prayers, 
Kent, in the Commentaries Cæſar writ, Say. Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your 
Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this ifle : 


od ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſetves, 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches; ow vvould it fare with your departed fouls ? 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; colAnd therefore yet relent, and fave my life. 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. Cade. Away with him, and de as I command ye. 
I fold not Maine, I loſt not Normandy; [ Excunt ſome, with bord Say. 
Yet, to recover them, would loſe my life. e proudeſt peer of the realm ſhall not wear a 
uſtice with favour have I always done; | ead on his ſhoulders, unleſs he pay me tribute; 
vers and tears have mov d me, gifts could never.|55|there ſhall not a maid be married, but ſhe ſhall pay 
When have I avght exatted at your hands ? me her maidenhead 7 ere. they have it: Men 


un 


Say was the old word for ; on this depends the ſeries of degradation, from ſay to ge, from 
e tO buckram, * Shakſpeare is a little too early with this accuſation. 3 That is, they were 
hanged becauſe they could not claim the benefit of clergy. * A foctcloth was a horſe with houſings 
which reached as low as his feet. Dr. Johnſon is inclined to think that Kent ſlipped into this 
atlage by chance, and would read: * When have I aught exacted at your hand, But to maintain the 
ing, the realm, and you?” Mr. Steevens propoſes to read, . Bent to maintain,” &c. i. e. 9 
reſolved to the amt, to, &c. 6. A familiar is a dæmon who was ſuppoſed to attend at call. 7 
luding to an ancient uſage during the exiſtence of the feudal tenures. l 


* 
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ſhall hold of me is and we charge 
command, that their as free as heart 
wiſh, or tongue can tell, 

Dick. My lord, when ſhall we go to Cheapſide 
and take up commodities upon our bills * ? 

Cade. Marry, preſently. 

All. O brave! 

Re-enter one with the beads. 

Cade. But is not this braver ?—Let them kiſs 
one another; for they lov'd well, when they io 
were alive, Now part them again, leſt they con- 
ſult about the giving up of ſome more towns in 
France. Soldiers, defer the ſpoil of the city unti 


5 


maces, we will ride through the ſtreets; and, at 15 
every corner, have them kiſs *Away., [ Exeunt. 


OH & z.: 
Southwark. 
2 


Alarum, and retreat. Enter again Cade, and all bi 
Alen. 


＋ 


Cade. Up Fiſh-ſtreet ! down Saint Magnus” cor- 
ner! kill and knock down! throw them into 
4 | LA parley ſounded.\2 5 

iſe is this I hear? Dare any be ſo bold 
to ſound retreat and parley, when I «command them 
Kill ? 
Ener Buckingham, and old Clifford, attended. 

Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and willl zo 
* diſturb thee : 
Know, Cade, we come ambaſſadors from the ki 
Unto the commons, whom thou haſt miſ-led; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 
That will forſake thee, and go home in peace. 

Clif. What ſay ye, countrymen? will ye relent, 
And yield to mercy, whilſt 'tis offer'd you ; 

Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? 

Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
Fling up his cap, and ſay—God fave his majeſty ! 
Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. 

All. God ſave the king! God ſave the king 

Cade. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye 
fo brave And you, baſe peaſants, do ye believe 
him? will you needs be hang'd with your pardons 
about your necks? Hath my ſword therefore broke 
through London gates, that you ſhould leave me 
at the White-hart in Southwark? I thought, yeſ 30 
would never have given out theſe arms, till you 
had recover d your ancient freedom: but you are 
all recreants, and daſtards; and delight to live in 
Nlavery to the nobility. Let them break y 
backs with burdens, take your houſes over your|55 
heads, raviſh your wives and daughters before you 
faces; For me,. I will make ſhift for one; and 
ſo-God's curſe light upon you all 

All, We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 

Clif. Is Cade the ſon of Henry the fifth, 


35 


40 
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ill he conduct you through the heart of France, 

And make the meaneſt of you earls and dukes? _ 

„he hath no home, no place to fly to; 

or knows he how to live, but by the ſpoil, 

Unleſs by robbing of your friends, and us. 

er*t not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquiſhed, 

hould make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and vanquitſh you? 

Methinks, already, in this civil broil, . 
ſee them lording it in London ſtreets, 
rying——/iliageeis / unto all they meet. 

Better, ten thouſand baſe-born Cades miſcarry, 

Than you ſhould ſtoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 

o France, to France, and get what you have loſt j 

Spare England, for it is your native coaſt : 

Henry hath money, you are ſtrong and manly; 

God on our fide, doubt not of victory. 

All. A Clifford ! a Clifford ! we'll follow the 
ing, and Clifford. | 
Cade. Was ever feather fo lightly blown to 
fro, as this multitude ? The name of Henry the 
fifth hales them to an hundred miſchiefs, and 
makes them leave me deſolate. I fee them lay their 
heads together, to ſurprize me : my ſword make 
way for me, for here is no ſtaying-—In deſpight 
of the devils and hell, have through the very midſt 
you ! and heavens and honour be witneſs, that 
no want of reſolution in me, but only my fol- 
lowers baſe and ignominious treaſons, makes me 
betake me to my heels. 

Buck. What, is he fled ? go ſome, and follow him; 
And he, that brings his head unto the king, 
hall have a thouſand crowns for his reward. 
[ Exennt ſome of thent. 
Follow me, ſoldiers; we'll deviſe a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the king. [ Excunc. 


e. Wn m. 
Kenelwerth Caſile. 


Sound trumpets, Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, 
and Somerſet, on the Terras, 
K. Henry. Was ever king, that joy'd an earthly 
throne, ; 
And could command no more content than I? 
No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
But I was made a king, at nine months old 
Was never ſubject long' d to be a king, 
As I do long and wiſh to be a ſubject. 
Enter Buckingham, and Clifford. 
Buck. Health and glad tidings, to your majeſty ! 
K. Henry. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade 
ſurpriz'd ? 
Or is he but retir'd to make him ſtrong ? 
Enter below, multitudes, with Halters about their necks. 
Clif. He's fled, my lord, and all his powers do 
yield; 
And humbly thus with halters on their necks 
Expect your highneſs doom, of life or death. 
. Henry. Then, heaven, ſet ope thy everlaſting 
gates, 


That thus you do exclaim—you'll go with him? 


To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe 


1 A pun, perhaps alluding to the brown bills, or halberds, with which the commons were anciently 


armed. 


every ſtreet to liſe together. 
Q4 3 


2 This fat is recorded by Holinſhed, p. 634 : C and as it were in a ſpite cauſed them in 


Soldierss 


0 


Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 
And ſhew'd how well you love your prince and 
country: 

Continue ſtill in this ſo good a mind, 
And Henry, though he be infortunate, 
Aſſure ycurſelves, will never be unkind: 
And ſo, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 
I do diſmiſs you to your ſeveral countries. 
All. God ſave the king ! God fave the king 
Enter a Meſſenger. 

Meſ. Pleaſe it your grace to be advertiſed, 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland: 
And with a puiſſant and a mighty power, 

Of Gallow-glafſes, and ſtout Kernes “, 

Is marching hitherward in proud array; 

And till proclaimeth, as he comes along, 

His arms are only to remove from thee 

The duke of Somerſet, whom he terms a traitor. 


K. Henry. Thys ſtands my ſtate, 'twixt Cade and] 


York diſtreſs'd d; 

Like to a ſhip, that, having 'ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Js ſtraightway calm'd, and boarded with a pirate : 
But now is Cade driven back, his men diſpers'd ; 
And now is York in arms, to ſecond him. 
I pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet him; 
And aſk him, what's the reaſon of theſe arms. 
Tell him, I'll fend duke Edmund to the Tower: 
And, Somerſet, we will commir thee thither, 
Until his army be diſmiſs'd from him. 

Som. My lord, 
Tu yield myſelf to priſon willingly, 
Or unto death, to do my gountry good. 
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Aen. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the 
5 [And may enjoy ſuch quiet walks as theſe ? [court, 
This ſmall inheritance, my father left me, 
Contenteth me, and 's worth a monarchy. 


10|Sufficeth, that I have maintains my Nate, 

And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. 
Cade. Here's the lord of the ſoil come to ſeize 
for a ſtray, for entering his fee-ſimple without 
cave, Ah, villain, thou wilt betray me, and get a 
15|thouſand crowns of the king for carrying my head 
to him; but I'll make thee eat iron like an oſ- 
tridge, and ſwallow my ſword like a great pin, ere 
thou and I part. 

Iden. Why, rude companion, whatſoe er thou be, 
20} know thee not; Why then ſhould I betray thee ? 
Is't not enough, to break into my garden, 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſaucy terms ? 
25] Cade. Brave thee? ay, by the beſt blood that 
ever was broach'd, and beard thee too. Honk on 
me well: I have cat no meat theſe five days; yet, 
come thou and thy five men, and if I do not leave 


never eat graſs more. US 4 
Len. Nay, it ſhall ne'er be ſaid, while 
ſtands, I 


30 


X. Hen. In any caſe be not too rough in terms; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 


That Alexander Iden, an eſquire of kent 
Took odds to combat a poor famiſh'd man. 


Buck. Iwill, my lord; and doubt not fo to deal, 35 Oppoſe thy Redfaſt-gazing eyes to mine, 


As all things ſhall redound unto your good. 
EK. Henry, Come, wife, let's in, and learn t 
govern better ; 
For yet may England curſe my wretched reign. 
[Exeunt. 


See if thou canſt out-face me with thy looks. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer: 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; 

Thy leg a ſtick, compared with this truncheon ; 


SCRMNE I 
A Garden in Kent. 
Emer Fack Cade. 

Cade. Fie on ambition! fie on myſelf; that 
have a ſword, and yet am ready to famiſh ! Theſe 
five days have I hid me intheſe woods; and durſt 
not peep out, for all the country is lay'd for me; 


but now am I ſo hungry, that if I might have a 


'Jeaſe of my life for a thouſand years, I could ſtay 
no longer. Wherefore, on a brick-wall have 1 
climb*d into this garden; to ſee if I can eat graſs, 
or pick a ſallet another while, which is not amiſs 
to cool a man's ſtomach this hot weather. And, 1 


40]My foot ſhall fight with all the ſtrength thou haſt ; 

And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 

Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 

As for more words, whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 

Let this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears 3. 

45] Cade. By my valour, the moſt complete cham- 

pion that ever I heard.——Steel, if thou turn the 

edge, or cut not out the burly-bon'd clown in chines 
of beef ere thou ſleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove 
on my knees, thou may'ſt be turn'd to hobnails. 

50 [ Here they fight. 
O, I am flain! famine, and no other, hath fla 
me: let ten thouſa vils come againſt me, and 
give me but the ten meals I have loſt, and I'd defy 
them all. Wither, garden; and be henceforth a 


think, this word ſallet was born to do me good ;|55|burying-place to all that do dwell in this houſe, be- 


for, many a time, but for a ſallet , ny brain-pan 


had been cleft with a brown bill; and, many a 


time, when I have been dry, and travely march- 
ing, it hath ſerv'd me inſtead of a quart-pot to 


 F. Gallowglaſfes and Kernes were two orders 


corruption from celeta, a helmet (ſays Skinner), guia gale cælatæ furrunt. 


cauſe the unconquer'd ſoul of Cade is fled. 
Iden. 1s't Cade that I have flain, that monſtrous 
traitor? 
word, I will hallow thee ſor this thy deed, 


A aller, by 
3 That is, As for more 


of foot ſoldiers among the Iriſh. 


wrde, whoſe pomp may anſwer words, and only words, I ſhall forbrar them, and refer the r ro my 
And 


Feerd, 
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when I am 


And hang thee oer 
dead 1 


Iden. How much thou wrong'ſt me, heaven be 
| my judge. 
Ne'er ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point; Die, damned wretch, the curſe of her that bare thee | 
But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, And as I thruſt thy body in with my ſword, 
To emblaze the honour that thy maſter got. 5 So wiſh I, I might thruſt thy ſoul to hell. 
Cade. Iden, farewel ; and be proud of thy vic-] [Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
tory : Tell Kent from me, ſhe hath loſt her beſt} [Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave, 
man, and exhort all the world to be cowards; for {And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head 
1, that never fear'd any, am vanquiſh'd by famine, Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 
not by valour. [ Dies.11 


AC 


SCENE I. Seditious to his grace, and to the Nate. 
Fields near Saint Albans. — is too much 1 thy party 
| , But if thy arms be to no other e 
Enter Terk, attended, with 4 n. oThe king hath yielded unto thy demand ; 
York, at a diftance from bis followers. The duke of Somerſet is in the Tower. 
ROM Ireland thus comes York, to claim hi York. Upon thine honour, is he priſoner ? 
+ hols right, Buck. Upon mine honour, he is priſoner. 


Andeglack the crown from feeble Henry's head: York. Then, Buckingham, 1 do diſmiſs my 


Ring, bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and bright, az 5 powers. 

To entertain great England's lawful king. Soldiers, I thank you all; diſperſe yourſelves ; 

Ah, ſana majeflas ! who would not buy thee dear Meet me to-morrow in Saint George's field, 

Let them obey, that know not how to rule; You ſhall have pay, and every thing you wiſh, 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold: And let my ſovereign, virtuous Henry, 

Eeannot give due action to my words, zo Command my eldeſt ſon, — nay, all my ſons, 

Except a ſword, or ſcepter, balance it 2. As pledges of my fealty and love, 

A ſcepter ſhall it have, have I a ſoul: I'll ſend them all as willing as 1 live; 

On which I'll toſs the flower-de-luce of France. Lands, goods, horſe, armour, any thing I have 
Enter Buckingham. Is his to uſe, ſo Somerſet may die. 


Whom have we here? Buckingham, to diſturb me 735 Buck. York, I commend this kind ſubmiſſion t 
The king hath ſent him, ſure : I muſt diſſemble. We twain will go into his highneſs' tent. 


Buck. Vork, if thou meaneſt well, I greet thee Enter King Henry, and Attendants. 
well. greeting. X. Henry. Buckingham, doth York intend no 
York. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy harm to us, 


Art thou a meſſenger, or come of pleaſure ? 40 That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm? 
Buck, A meſſenger from Henry, our dread liege, Vert. In all ſubmiſſion and humili: y, 


To know the reaſon of theſe arms in peace ; York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 

Or why, thou—being a ſubje& as I am,—— K. Henry. Then what intend theſe forces thou 

Againſt thy oath and true allegiance ſworn, | doſt bring? 

Should'ſt raiſe ſo great a power without his leave, 45} York. To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence; 

Or dare to bring thy force ſo near the court. And fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Yerk, Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great. hom ſince I hear to be diſcomfited. 

Oh, I could hew up rocks, and fight with nint, Enter Iden, with Cade's bead. 

I am ſo angry at theſe abject terms; Iden. If one fo rude, and of ſo mean condition, 

And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 50 May paſs into the preſence of a king, 

On ſheep and oxen could I ſpend my fury ! Lo, I preſent your grace a traitor's head, 

I am far better born than is the king ; The head of Cade, whom I in combat flew. 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts : K. Henry. The head of Cade ?-—Great God, 

But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, how juſt art thou 

Till Henry be more weak, and I more ſtrong.— 550, let me view his viſage being dead, 

O Buckingham, I pr'ythee pardon me, That living wrought me ſuch exceeding trouble. 

That I have given no anſwer all this while ; Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that ſie e him 

My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. Iden. I was, an't like your majeſty. [degree ? 

'The cauſe why I have brought this army hither, K. Henry. How art thou call'd ? and what is thy 


I:—to remove proud Somerſet from the king, fo] Iden. Alexander Iden, thats my name; 


1 ] will make a votive offering of thee, and for that purpoſe hang thee over the tomb in which I 
Purpoſe to have my body laid, when 1 am dead. That is, balance my hand. 
: Qq 4 A poor 
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A poor eſquire of Kent, that loves the king. 
Buck, So pleaſe it you, my lord, *twere not 
He were created knight for his good ſervice. 
K. Henry. Iden, kneel down; [be kerl] 
up a knight. 
We give thee for reward a thouſand marks ; 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 
Iden. May Iden live to merit ſuch a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege 
X. Henry. See, Buckingham l Somerſet 
with the queen; 
Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 
Enter Queen Margaret, and Somerſet. 


2. Mar. For thouſand Yorks he ſhall not hide 


his head, 

But boldly ſtand, and front him to his face. 

Y.rk. How now ! is Somerſet at liberty? 
Then, York, unlooſe thy long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the ſight of Somerſet ? 
Falſe king! why haſt thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how kardly I can brook abuſe ? 
King did I call thee ? no, thou art not king; 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 


Which dar'ſt not, no, nor canſt not rule a traitor. 


That head of thine doth not become a crown; 
Thy hand is made to graſp a palmer's ſtaff, 
And not to grace an awful princely ſcepter. 
That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine; 
Whoſe ſmile and frown, like to Achilles“ ſpear, 
Js able with the change to kill and cure. 
Here is a hand to hold a ſcepter up, 
And with the ſame to act controlling laws. 
Give place ; by heaven, thou ſhalt rule no more 
O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler. 
Sem. O monſtrous traitor -I arreſt thee, York, 
Of capital treaſon gainſt the king and crown : 
Obey, audacious traitor z kneel for grace. 
York. Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail. —- 
[Exit an Attendant. 
Wouldſt have me kneel? firſt let me aſk of theſe, 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man. 
I know, ere they will let me go to ward, 
They'll pawn their ſwords for my enfranchiſement. 


N: Mar. Call hither Clifford; bid him come 


amain, 

To ſay, if that the baſtard boys of York 
Shall be the ſurety for their traitor father. 

Yerk. O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 
Out-caſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge 1 
The ſons of York, thy betters in their birth, 
Shall be their father's bail; and bane to thoſe 
'That for my furety will refuſe the boys. 


[AR g. Scene 1. 
York. We thank Clifford : Say, what 
news with thee 


Nay, do not fright us with an angry look : 
We are thy ſovereign, Clifford, kneel again; 
For thy miſtaking ſo, we pardon thee. 

C. This is my king, York, I do not miſtake ; 
But thou miſtak'ſt me much, to think I do. 
o Bedlam with him ! is the man grown mad? 
K. + Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious 

umour 
es him oppoſe himſelf againft his king. 
Clif. He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 
d crop away that factious pate of his. 
Q. Mar. He is arreſted, but will not obey ; 
15]His ſons, he ſays, ſhall give their words for him. 
York. Will you not, ſons ? [ſerve. 
F. Plan. Ay, noble father, if our words will 
R. Plan. And if words will not, then Cur Wen 


pons fhall. 
Clif. Why, what a broodof traitors have we here | 
York. Look in a glaſs, and call thy image ſo 
I am thy king, and thou a falſe-heart traitor— 


5|They may aſtoniſh theſe fell lurking curs : 

Bid Saliſbury, and Warwick, come to me. 
Drums. Enter the Earls of Warwick and Saliſbury. 
Clif. Are theſe thy bears? we'll bait thy bears 


to death, 
zol And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 
If thou dar'ſ bring them to the baiting- 
R. Plan. Oft have I ſeen * a hot o er- Y 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was 
Who, being ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, - 
35|Hath clapp'd his tail between his legs, and cry d: 


Clif. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape ! 
gol York. Nay, we ſhall heat you thoroughly anon. 
Clif. Take heed, leſt by your heat you burn 

yourſelves. {to bow ?— 
X. Henry, Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot 
Id Saliſbury,—-ſhame to thy filver hair, : 
[45 hou mad miſ-leader of thy brain-fick ſon ! 
hat, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, 
ſeek for ſorrow with thy ſpeRacles ?— 
h, where is faith ? oh, where is loyalty ? 
f it be baniſh'd from the froſty head, 
50 here ſhall it find a harbour in the earth? 
ilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 

ſhame thine honourable age with blood ? 
y art thou old, and want'ſt experience ? 
wherefore doſt abuſe it, if thou haſt it? 
For ſhame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 
hat bows unto the grave with mickle age. 
Sal. My lord, I have conlider'd with myſclf 
The title of this moſt renowned duke ; 


Enter Edward and Richard. 
See, where they come ; I'll warrant, they'll make 
it good. 
Enter Clifferd. 

Q. Mar. And here comes Clifford, to deny 
their bail. 

Clif. Health and all happinefs to my lord the 
king! , LN. 


* The Nevils, earls of Warwick, had a bear and ragged tf for their cognizance, 


was ancicntly a royal ſport. 


And in my conſcience do repute his grace 
The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. 
i K. Henry. Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me ? 
Sal. I have. 


2 Bear-baiting 
. Henry, 


Act 5. Scene 2. 


. Henry. Canſt thou diſpenſe with heaven for 


ſuch an oath ? 

Sal. It is great fin, to fwear unto a fin; 
But greater fin, to keep a ſinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 


To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
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Gar" 


a. 


War, Of one or both of us the time is come. 
York, Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other 


| chace, 
5 {For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death. 
War. Then, nobly, York; "tis for a crown 
thou fight'ſt— 
I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 


To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right; 
And have no other reaſon for this wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
Mar. — — 
K. Henry. Call Buckingham, him arm 
hinaſel [ haſt, 
York. Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou 
I am reſoly'd for death, or dignity. | 
di Clif. The firlt I warrant theey if 
prove true. 
War. You were beſt go to bed, and dream 
To keep thee from the — of the field. 
Old Clif. I am reſoly'd to bear a greater ſtorm, 
Than any thou canſt conjure up to-day : 
And that I'll write upon thy burgonet ', 
Might 1 but know thee by thy houſe's badge. 
War. Now by my father's badge, old Nevil's 


creſt, 
The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged ſtaff, 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 
(As on a mountain top the cedar ſhews, 
That keeps his leaves in ſpight of any ſtorm) 
Even-waffright thee with the view thereof. 


Mae me ras; =" * 
- [ Exit Warwick. 
Clif. What ſeeſt thou in me, York? why doſt 
thou pauſe ? 
Yerk. With thy brave bearing ſhould I be in love, 
But that thou art ſo faſt mine enemy. 88 
x5} Clif. Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and 
But that 'tis ſhewn ignobly, and in treaſon, 
Tri. So let it help me now againſt thy fword, 
I in juſtice and true right expreſs it 
Clif. My foul and body on the action both 
Vert. A dreadful lay 3 !—addreſs & thee inſtantly. 
Ib, and Ger — 
Clif. La fin couronne les cewores. 
York. Thus war — OP - 
art ſtill. 
$ Peace with his foul, heaven, if it be thy will? 


Y. Clif. Shame and confuſion ! all 1s en the rout 
Fear frames diforder, and diſorder wounds 
here it ſhould guard. O war, thou ſon of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their miniſter, | 


And from thy burgonet I'll tend thy 
Anditbbad it under foot with all contempt, 


bear 
Deſpight the bear-ward that protects the bear. | 


Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance Let no ſoldier fly : 
He that is truly dedicate to war, 


Y. Clif. And ſo to arms, victorious noble father, 35, Hath no ſelf-love ; nor he, that loves himſelf,  ” 


To quell theſe traitors and their complices. 
R. Plan. Fie! charity, for ſhame | ſpeak 
in ſpight, 
For you ſhall ſup with Ja Chrift to-night. 
7. Cf. Foul ſtigmatic , that's more than thou, 
* canſt tell. 


R. Plan. If not in heaven, you'll ſurely ſup i 
[ 


bell. Exeunt ſeveraliy. 
SCENE I. 
The Field of Battle at Saint Albans. 
Enter Warwick. 

War. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls ! 
And if thou doſt not hide thee from the bear, 
Now, — hen the angry trumpet ſounds alarm, 
And dead men's cries do fill the empty air, 
Clifford, I ſay, come forth and fight with me ! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarſe with calling thee to arms. 

Enter York. 
How now, my noble lord ? what, all a-foot ? 

Yerk. The deadly-handed Clifford flew my ſeed ; 
But match to match I have encounter'd him, 


Hath not eſſentially, but by circumſtance, 
The name of valour.-O let the vile world end, 
{ Sering his dead father. 
And the premiſed 5 flames of the laſt day 
49,Knit earth and heaven together! | 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, | 
Particularities and petty ſounds 
| [To ceaſe © lon—Waſt thou ordain d, dear father, 
To loſe thy youth in peace, and to atchieve ? 
45 The filver livery of adviſed age; 
And, in thy reverence, and thy chair-days, — 
o die in ruffian battle? - Even at this ſight, 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone: and, while tis mine, 
t ſhall be ſtony. York not our old men ſpares ; 
50 No more will I their babes: tears virginal 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 
And beauty, that the tyrant oſt reclaims, 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 
Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity : 
55]Meet I an infant of the houſe of York, 
Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 
As wild Medea young Abſyrtus did: 
In cruelty will I ſeek out my fame. 


And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Even of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well. 


T j. e. thy belmet. 
dreadful wager. © i. e. prepare. 
Rames reſerved for the laſt day be ſent now. 


2 A ftigmatic is one on whom nature has ſet a mark of deformity. 
". Frans for ſent before their time. The ſenſe is, let the 


ome, thou new ruin of old Clifford's houſe : 
[Taking up the body. 


7 i, e. to obtain. 


1 e. to hop, 


As 


= - 2 ne - - — 
— O _— 
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As did Tneas old Anchiſes bear, 
So bear I thee upon my manly ſhoulders ; 

But then Aneas bare a living load, 

Nothing ſo heavy as theſe woes of mine, [¶ Exit. 


Enter Richard Plantagenet and Somerſet, to fight. 
R. Plan. So, lie thou there 
N T Somerſet is killed. 


For, underneath an ale-houſe* paltry ſign, 

The Caſtle in Saint Albans, Somerſet 

Hath made the wizard famous in his death 1. 

Sword, hold thy temper; heart, be wrathful ſtill: 

Prieſts pray for enemies, but princes kill. 
bt. Excurſions. Enter King Henry, and Queen 

* ne OM, and cthers, * 


N, Mar. Away, my lord, you are flow; fo 


[Exit 


ſhame, away N. 
. Henry. Can we out- run the heavens ? 
Margaret, ſtay. | 
Q. Mar, What are you made of? you'll 
fight, nor fly : 
Now is it manhood, wiſdom, and defence, 
To give the enemy way; and to ſecure us 
By what we can, which can no more but fly. 
[ Alarum afar off. 
If you be ta'en, we then ſhould fee the bottom 
Of all our fortunes : but if we haply ſcape, 
(As well we may, if not through your neglect) 
We ſhall to London get; where you are lov'd ; 
And where this breach, now in our fortunes made 
May readily be ſtopp'd. 
Enter young Clifford. 
Clif. But that my heart's on future miſchief ſet, 
T would ſpeak blaſphemy ere bid you fly; 
But fly you muſt ; uncurable diſcomſit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent parts. 
Away, for your relief! and we will live 
To ſee their day, and them our fortune give : 


Away, my lord, away ! 
” * [Exeunt, 


[AR 5. Scene 3. 


SCENE II. 


Alarum. Retreat, Enter York, Richard Planta. 
genet, Warwick, and Soldiers, wwith Drum ard 


York. Of Saliſbury, who can report of him; 
That winter lion, who, in rage, forgets 
Aged contuſions and all bruſh* of time; 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth “, 
Repairs him with occaſion? this happy day 
s not itſelf, nor have we won one foot, 
If Saliſbury be loſt. 

R. Plan. My noble father, 
Three times to-day I holp him to his horſe, 
15] Three times beſtrid him 4; thrice I led him off, 
erſuaded him from any further act: 
t ſtill, where danger was, till there I met him; 
And like rich hangings in a homely houſe, 
S0 was his will in his old feeble body. 
ut, noble as he is, look where he comes. 

Enter Saliſbury. 


Sal, Now, by my ſword, well haſt thou fought 
to-da | 


Y3 

y the maſs, ſo did we all. I thank you, Richard: 
knows, how long it is I have to live; 
nd it hath pleas'd him, that three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. 
ell, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being oppoſites to ſuch repairing nature. 

York, I know our ſafety is to follow them; 
For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament. 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth: 
What ſays lord Warwick, ſhall we after them? 

War. After them ! nay, before them, if we can. 
Now by my hand, lords, twas a glorious day: 
Saint Alban's battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come. 


10 


40S ound, drums and trumpets and to London all: 


And more ſuch days as theſe to us befall! [ Exc. 


The death of Somerſet here accompliſhes that equivocal prediction given by Jourdain, the witch, 


concerning this duke; which we met with at the cloſe of the Firſt Act of this Play. 
The drow of yeurh means the height or ſummit of youth. 
faw him fallen, and, ſtriding over him, defended him till he recovered, 


wear or ravage. 


2 j. e. all 
4 i. e. three times 1 
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| 
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Saldiers and other Attendants on King Henry and King Edward, Cc. 
In part of the Third At, the Scene is laid in France ; during all the reft of the Play in England, 


A 
neee. | 


Alaram, Enter Duke of York, Edward, Richard, 
Nerfolk, Mintague, Warwick, and others, with 
white roſes in their bats. 

War. I Wonder, how the king eſcap'd our 
hands. 
Yerk. While we purſu'd the horſemen of the north, 

He lily ſtole away, and left his men: 

Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 

| Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 

Chear'd up the drooping army ; and himſelf, 

Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-breaſt, 

Charg'd our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 

Were by the fwords of common ſoldiers lain, 
Edw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buck- 

ingham, 

Js either ſlain, or wounded dangerouſly : 

I cleft his beaver with a downright blow; 


T 


10 


—_—_—— 


I. 


That this is true, father, behold his blood. 
[Shewing bis blozdy ſword, 
Muant. And, brother, here's the earl of Wilt- 
ſhire's blood, 
To W, arwick, ſewing bit. 
Whom I encounter d as — battles join'd. 
Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what 
I did. 
[ Throwing down the Duke of Semerſet's head. 
York. Richard hath beſt deſerv d of all my ſons. 
Is your grace dead, my lord of Somerſet ? 
Nerf. Such hope have all the line of John of 
Gaunt ! 
Rich. Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's head. 


15] War. And fo do L—ViRorious prince of York, 


Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
hich now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, 
vow by heaven, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 


20 And this the regal ſeat: poſſeſs it, York; 


be action of this play opens juſt after the firſt battle at Saint Albans, wherein the Vork faction 
carried the day; and cloſes with the murder of King Henry VI. and the birth of prince Edwagd, after- 
wards king Edward V. So that this hiſtpry takes in ige ſpace of full fixtegn years. 


For 
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For this is thine, and not king Henry's heir. 
York. Aſſiſt me then, fweet Warwick, and Iwill; 
For hither are we broken in by force. 
Nerf. We'll all aſſiſ you ; he that flies hall dio. 
Tel. Thanks, gentle N tay by 
And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge by me this night. 
War. And, when the king comes, offer him no 
violence, 
Unleſs he ſeek to put us out by force. 


York. Thou art deceiv'd, I am thine. 

Exe. For ſhams, come down; he made thee 
duke of York. 

Ter, Twas my inheritance, as the kingdom is, 

Exe. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 

War. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 

following this uſurping Henry. [king ? 

_ Clif. Whom ſhould he follow, but his natural 

War. True, Clifford; and that's Richard, duke 
of York. {throne ? 

X. Henry. And ſhall I ſtand, and thou fit in my 


ment; 


— — - 


— 


York. The queen, this day, here holds ber partia- | 


But little thinks, we ſhall be of her council : 
By words, or blows, here let us win our right. 

Rich. Arm'd as we are, let's ſtay within this houſe. 

War. The bloody parliament ſhall this be call'd, 
Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king; 
And baſbfu} depos'd, whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Yerk. Then leave me not, my lords; be reſolute; 
I mean to take poſſeſſion of my right. 

War, Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhake his bells *. 
I'll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares :— 
Reſolve thee, Richard ; claim the Engliſh crown. 

[Warwick leads York to the throne, wwho ſeats bimſelf. 
Enter King Henry, Cliff,rd, Northumberland, W:/t- 

mereland, Exeter, and others, at the further end ef 
the ſage. A 
K. Hemy. My lords, look where the ſturdy 
rebel ſits, 
Even in the chair of ſtate! belike he means 
(Back'd by the power of Warwick, that falſe peer) 
To aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king 
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York. It muſt and ſhall be ſo Content thyſelf, 
War. Be duke of Lancaſter, let him be king. 
W:ft. He is both king and duke of Lancaſter ; 
15 And that the lord of Weſtmoreland ſhall maintain. 
War. And Warwick ſhall diſprove it. You forget, 
That we are thoſe, which chas'd you from the field, 
And ſlew your fathers, and with colours ſpread 
March'd through the city to the palace-gates. 
Nerth. No, Warwick, I remember it to my grief; 
And, by his ſoul, thou and thy houſe ſhall rue it. 
i. Plantagenet, of thee, and theſe thy ſons, 
Thy kinſmen, and thy friends, I'll have more lives, 
Than drops of blood wers in my father's veins. 
Clif. Urge it no more; leſt that, inſtead of words, 
I ſend-theey- Warwick, ſuch a meſſenger, 
As hall revenge his death, before I ſtir. 
War. Poor Clifford! how I ſcorn his worthleſs 
threats! 
York, Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown ? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. 
X. Henry. What title haſt thou, traitor, to the 
crown ? | 
father was, as thou art, duke of Vork; 
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Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father; 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you both vow' 
revenge 
On him, his ſons, his favourites, and his friends. 
North. If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on me 
Clif. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in 
ſteel. [down : 
. What, ſhall we ſuffer this ? let's pluck hi 
My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 
X. Hen. Be patient, gentle carl of Weſtmoreland. 
Clif. Patience is for poltroons, and ſuch as he: 
He durſt not fit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the partiament 
Let us aſſail the family of York. 


X* 


Nerth. Well haſt thou ſpoken, coufin ; be it ſo. 
K. Newy. Ah, know you not, the city favours 
thern, : 


And they have troops of ſoldiers at their beck? 
Exe. But, when the duke is lain, they 
quickly fly. hea 
X. Henry. Far be it from the thoughts of Henry's 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe ! 
Coufin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to uſe.— 
advance to the Dube. 


Thou factious duke of York, deſcend my throne, 


And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet; 


I am thy ſovereign. 


1 The alluſion is to falconry, The hawks had 
; fright the birds from riſing. | . 


Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March: 
I am the ſom ef Henry the fifth, 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to ſtoop, 
And ſciz'd upon their towns and provinces. 
Wor. Talk not of France, fith thou haſt loſt it all. 
X. Henry. The lord protector loſt it, and not I; 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 
| Rich, You are old enough now, and yet, me- 
| thinks, you loſe t=— 
Father, tear the crown from the uſurper's head. 
Ed. Sweet father, do ſo; ſet it on your head. 
Mont. Good brother, as thou lov'ſt and honour ſt 
arms, 
*s fight it out, and not ſtand cavilling thus. 
Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king 
will fly. s 
York, Sons, peace ! [leave to ſpeak. 
X. Henry. Peace thou! and give king Henry 
War. Plantagenet ſhall ſpeak firſt :—hear him, 
lords ; : 
5 And be you ſilent and attentive too, 
For he, that interrupts him, ſhall not live. 
X. Henry. Think'ft thou, that I will leave my 
kingly throne, 
Wherein my grandfire, and my father, ſat ? 


35 


boſNo : firſt ſhall war unpeople this my realm; 


Ay, and their colours—often borne in France 
And now in England, to our heart's great ſorrow, 


ſometimes little bells hung upon them, perhaps to 
Shall 
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my winding-ſheet.—Why faint you, lords ? 
2 and better far than his. 
ar. But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt de king 
k. Henry. Henry the fourth by conqueſt 
the crown. 

* York. Twas by rebellion againſt his king. 

K. Hay. I know not what to ſay ; my title 
weak. | 


Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 
Yak. What then? 

X. Henry, An if he may, then am I lawful king : 
For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Reſign'd the crown to Henry the fourth ; 
Whoſe heir my father was, and I am his. 

' York. He roſe againſt him, being his ſoverei 
And made him to reſign the crown perforce. 

War. Suppoſe, my lords, he did it unconſtrain* 
Think you, twere prejudicial to the crown i? 
Exe. No; for he could not fo refign his crown, 
But that the next heir ſhould ſucceed and reign. 
K. Henry. Art thou againſt us, duke of Exeter ? 
Exe. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
Vt. Why whiſper you, my lords, and anſwer 
not? 

Fre. My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king. 

K. Henry. All will revolt from me, and turn 

| to him. 

North. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'ſt 
Think not that Henry ſhall be ſo depos'd. 
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li live in peace, abandon'd, and deſpis d 


* 
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Waiſt. Farewel, faint-hearted and degrnerate 


king 
In whoſe cold blood no ſpark of honour bides. 


Nerth. Be thou a prey unto the houſe of York, 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 
C!if. In dreadful war may'ft thou be overcome ! 


[ Exeunt Northumberland, Clifford, and Wiftmereland. 

War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them 

not. [yield. 

Exe. They ſeek revenge, and therefore will not 
X. Henry. Ah, Exeter! 

War. Why ſhould you figh, my lord? I ſon, 


K. Henry. Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but my 


s|Whom I unnaturally ſhall difinherit. 


But, be it as it may: —I here entail 
he crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever 
nditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceaſe this civil war, and, whilſt I live, 


ofTo- honour me as thy king and ſovereign ; and 


either by treaſon, nor hoſtility, 

o ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf. 

Tork. This oath Iwillingly take, and will perform. 

War. Long live king Henry —Plantagenet, 
embrace him. 

K. Henry. And long live thou, and theſe thy 
forward ſons ! 

York, Now York and Lancaſter are reconcil'd. 

Exe. Accurs'd be he, that ſeeks to make them 


Wear. Depos'd he ſhall be, in deſpight of all. 30 foes ! [ Here the Lords come forward. 
North. I hou art deceiv'd : tis not thy ſouth Yerk. Farewel, my gracious lord; I'll to my 
power » caſtle. 
Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent,— War. And Fl keep London with my ſoldiers. 
Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud. Norf. And I to Norfolk with my followers. 
Can ſet the duke up, in deſpight of me. 39 Mont. And I unto the ſea, from whence I came. 


Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 

May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, 
Where 1 ſhall kneel to him that flew my father! 
K. Henry. O Clifford, how thy words revi 
my heart ! : 

York. Henry of Lancaſter reſign thy crown :— 
What mutter you, or what conſpire you, lords ? 
War. Do right unto this princely duke of York ; 
Or I will All the houſe with armed men, 
And, o'er the chair of ſtate, where now he fits, 
Write up his title with uſurping blood, 
[ He flamps, and the ſuldiers ſhew themſelves. 
K. Henry. My lord of Warwick, hear me but 
one word 
Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 
York, Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs, 
And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while thou liv'ſt. 
KX. Henry, I am content: Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my deceaſe. 
CI. What wrong is this unto the prince your ſon ? 
ar, What good is this to England, and himſelf ? 
Wt. Baſe, fearful, and deſpairing Henry 
Clif. How haſt thou injur*'d both thyſelf and us 
A. I cannot ſtay to hear theſe articles. 60 
Nath, Nor I. news 


50 


[ Exeunt York, and bis fons, Warwick, Nar- 
felk, and Montague. 
X. Henry. And I with grief and ſorrow, to the 
court. 
Enter the Queen, and Prince. 
Exe. Here comes the queen, whoſe looks be- 
der her angerst * 
II ſteal away. 
K. Henry. Exeter, To will I. [ Going, 
Queen. Nay, go not from me; I will follow 
thee. | 
X. Henry. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will ſtay. 
Queen. Who can be patient in ſuch extremes ? 
Ah, wretched man ! *would I had died a maid, 
And never ſeen thee, never borne thee ſon, 
Seeing thou haſt prov'd ſo unnatural a father ! 
Hath he deſerv'd to loſe his birth-right thus? 
Hadſt thou but lov'd him half ſo well as I; 
Or felt that pain which I did for him once; 
Or nouriſh'd him, as I did with my blood ; 
Thouwouldſt have leſt thydeareſt heart-blood there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And difinherited thine only ſon. 
Prince, Father, you cannot diſinherit me: 
If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed ? 


X. Henry. Pardon me, Margaret ;—pardon me, 


C. Come, couſin, let's go tell the queen theſe 


11. e. to the prerogative of the crown, 


ſweet ſon 


The 
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The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc'd me 
Queen. Enſorc d thee! art thou king, and wi 
be forc'd ? 


I ſhame to hear thee ſpeak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 


Thou haſt undone thyſelf, thy ſon, and me; 
And given unto the houſe of York ſuch head, 
As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
What is it, but to make thy ſepulchre, 
And creep into it far beſore thy time ? 
Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais; 
Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas ; 
The duke is made protector of the realm: 
And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe ? ſuch ſafety finds 
The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have roſs'd me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. 
But thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour : 
And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce myſelf, 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 
Until that act of parliament be repeal'd, 
Whereby my ſon is diſinherited. 
The northern lords, that have forſworn thy 
Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread : 
And ſpread they ſhall be ; to thy foul diſgrace, 
And utter ruin of the houſe of York. 
Thus do I leave thee: Come, ſon, let's away; 
Our army's ready; come, we'll after them. 
X. « Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear 
k. [thee gone 
Queen, Thou haſt ſpoke too much already; ge 
. Henry. Gentle ſon Edward, thou wilt ſtay 
with me ? 
Queen. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 
Prince. When I return with victory from the field, 
Tul ſee your grace: till then, I'll follow her. 
Queen. Come, ſon, away; we may not ling 
thus. [ Exeunt Queen and Prince. 


X. Henry. Poor queen ] how love to me, and too 


her ſon, 
Hath made her break out into terms of rage ! 
Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateſul duke; 
Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 
Will coaſt my crown *, and, like an empty eagle, 
Tire ⁊ on the fleſh of me, and of my ſon ! 


The loſs of thoſe three lords 3 torments my heart: 


T'll write unto them, and entreat them fair 
Come, couſin, you ſhall be the meſſenger. 
Exe. And I, I hope, ſhall reconcile them all. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE I 
Sandal Caſtle, nur Wakefield, in Yorkſhire. 
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What is your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? 
Edw. No quarrel, but a ſweet contention 4. 
York. About what ? [and us; 
Rich. About that which concerns your grace 
The crown of England, father, which is yours. 
York, Mine, boy? not till king Henry be dead. 
Rich. Your right depends not on his life or death. 
Ed. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 
y giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
t will out-run you, father, in the end. 
York. I took an oath that he ſhould quietly reign, 
' Edw. But, for a kingdom, any oath may be 
broken : 
'd break a thouſand oaths to reign one year. 
15] Rich. No; God forbid, your grace ſhould be 
forſworn ! 


York, 1 — can'ſt not, ſon ; it is impoſſible. 
Rich. An oath is of no moment, being not took 
efore a true and lawful magiſtrate, 
That hath authority over him that ſwears : 
enry had none, but did uſurp the place; 
s[Then, ſeeing twas he that made you to depoſe, 
our oath, my lords is vain and frivolous. 


y do we linger thus? I cannot — 

Until the white roſe, that I wear, be dy'd 

ven in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 
York. Richard, enough; I will be king, or die. 


nd whet on Warwick to this enterprize.— 
Thou, Richard, ſhalt to the duke of Norſolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent. 

ou, Edward, ſhall unto my lord Cobham, 


* 
Witty 5, and courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit— 
While you are thus employ'd, what reſteth more, 
| {But that I ſeek occaſion how to riſe ; 
45]And yet the king not privy to my drift, 
Nor any of the houſe of Lancaſter ? 
Enter a Meſſ-nger. 
ut, ſtay ; What news? Why — thou in ſuch 
poſt? [lords, 

| Gab. The queen, with all the northern earls and 
intend here to beſiege you in your caſtle : 
She is hard by with twenty thouſand men; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 

York. Ay, with my ſword. What ! think'ſt 
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Enter Edward, Richard, and Montague. 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngeſt, give m 
leave. 

Fado. No, I can better play the orator. 

Ment. But I have reaſons ſtrong and forcible. 

Enter the Duke of York. 

York, Why, how now, ſons, and brother, at a 

ſtrife ? 


t i.e. hover over or range about my crown. 


talons, from the French rer; or t peck. 3 


thou, that we fear them? 

Edward and Richard, you ſhall ſtay with me; 
My brother Montague ſhall poſt to London: 

Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
Whom we have left protectors of the king, 

With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 
And truſt not fmple Henry, nor his oaths. 

Mont. Brother, I go; I'll win them, fear it not: 
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O 


2 To tire may either mean to faſten, to fix the 
viz. Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Clifford. 


4 Meaning, that the argument of their diſpute was upon a grateful topic, viz. the queſtion of their 
father's immediate right to the crown. 


Vip would here ſcem to mean, ef ſaund judgement. 
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And thus moſt humbly I do take my leave. Frve dghe of eng at eh tn nor eaſe my heart. 
[ Exit Montague. The fight of any of the houſe of York 
Enter Sir Jobn and Sir Hugh Mortimer. Is as a fury to torment my ſoul ; 
.d. Sir John, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine} And 'till I root out their accurſed line, 
uncles ! 5 And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 
You are come to Sandal in a happy hour; Thereforom— [ Lifting his band, 
The army of the queen means to beſiege us. Rut. O, let me pray before I take my death 
Sir Ju. She ſhall not need, we'll meet her To thee I pray; ſweet Clifford, pity me 
the field. | C/if. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. [me ? 
York, What, with five thouſand men? 10 Rar. I never did thee harm; why wilt thou lay 


Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman's general; What ſhould we fear? 
[4 march afar . 
Edw. I hear their drums ; let's ſet our men in 
order; 
And iſſue forth, and bid them battle ſtraight. 


York, Five men to. twenty ! gh the 
be great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 


Many a battle have I won in France, 


Clif. Thy father hath. 

Rut. But twas ere I was born. 
haſt one ſon, for his ſake pity me; 

|, in revenge thereof,—ſith God is juſt, 
15}He be as miſerably ſlain as I. 

h, let me live in priſon all my days ; 

And when I give occaſion of offence, 

hen let me die, for now thou haſt no cauſe. 
Clif. No cauſe ! 

Thy father flew my father ; therefore, die. 


When as the enemy hath been ten to one; [Clifford fals bun. 
Why ſhould I not now have the like ſucceſs ? Rut. * Dii faciant, laudis ſumma fit ifta tue ! 
[ Alarum. Exeunt (Dies. 


Cf. Plantagenet ! I come, Plantagenet ! 
And this thy ſon's blood, cleaving to my b 
Shall ruſt upon my weapon, *till thy blood, 
. 'd with this, do make me wipe off both. 
[Exits 


ST 3 HE MS 
A Field of Battle, berwixt Sandal Cafile and 
Wakefield. 
Enter Rutland, and bis Tutor. 

Rut. Ah, whither ſhall I fly, to ſcape their hands 
Ah, tutor! look where bloody Clifford comes ! |; 

| Enter Clifford, and Soldiers. 

Clif. Chaplain, away ! thy prieſthood faves thy 
As for the brat of this accurſed duke, — [ life. 
Whoſe father flew my father, he ſhall die. Turn back, and fly, like ſhips before the wind, 

Tutor, And I, my lord, will bear him company. 3 Sor lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves. 

Clif. Soldiers, away, and drag hin hence per- |My ſfons—God knows, what hath bechanced them: 

force. (chil But this I know,—they have demean'd themſelves 

Tuter. Ah, Clifford! murder not this innocen Like men born to renown, by life, or death. 

Leſt thou be hated both of God and man. Three times did Richard make a lane to me; 


S © = TRE IV. 
Alarum. Enter Richard Duke of York. 


[ Exit, dragg'd off. And thrice cry'd,—-Courage, father | fight it out ! 
cf. How now! is he dead already? Or, is it} And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
fear, With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
That makes him cloſe his eyes? I'll open them. ſin blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him: 
Rut. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch | Lind when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 45]Kichard cry*d—Cbarge ! and give no foot of ground ! 
And ſo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey: And cry'd-—A crown, er elſe a grins tomb ! 
And ſo he comes, to rend his limbs aſunder.— A ſecepter, or an earthly ſepulcbre ! 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, With this, we charg'd again : but, out, alas ! 
And not with ſuch 1 cruel threat ning look. We bodg'd 3 again 3 as I have ſcen A ſwan 
Sweet Clifford, hear me ſpeak before I die $0] With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 
] am too mean a ſubject for thy wrath, And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. A ſport alarum within, 
C/if. In vain thou ſpeak'ſt, poor boy j my father” Ah, hark ! the fatal followers do purſue ; 
blood (enter. [And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury : 


Hath topp'd the paſſage where thy words ſhould}; And, were I ſtrong, I would not ſhun their fury z 
Rut. Then let my father's blood open it again; The ſands are number'd, that make up my life ; 

He is a man, and, Clifford, cope mom oo Ty Here muſt I tay, and here my life muſt end. 
Clif. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, an ; 

Wer not —— ſufficient for me: Enter the Queen, Cliff.rd, Northumberland, and 

No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves, bo Soldiers. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, come, bloody l ford, rough Northumberland, 


1 This line is in Ovid's Epiſtle from Phillis to Demet bin. * Theſe were two baſtard uncles by the 
mother's fide, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 3 i. e. we failed or miſcarried again. 3 


I dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage; 

I am your butt, and I abide your ſhot. 
Nerth. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 
Clif. Ay, to ſuch mercy, as his ruthleſs arm, 

With downright ſhew'd unto — 

Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
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Made iffue from the boſom of the boy : 
And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 
give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 
Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, 
$ j1 ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate. 
I pr*ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York. 


And made an evening at the noon-tide prick i. 
York. My aſhes, as the phoenix, may bring 
A bird that will revenge upon you all: 


And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven, [1c 


Scorning whate'er you can affliet me with. 
Why come you not? what ! multitudes, and fear? 


Clif. So cowards fight, when they can fly 


further ; 
$0 doves do peck: the Mere d talons : 
So deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 


Breathe out inveRives gainſt the officers. 


T#4. O, Clifford, but bethink thee once gain, 


t, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine 
Why art thou patient, man ? thou ſhould'ſt be mad; 
nd I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may fing and dance. 
hou wouldſt be fee'd, I ſee, to make me ſport; 
Vork cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear a crown.— 
crown for Vork; — and, lords, bow low to him... 
1$S}Hold you his hands, whilſt I do ſet it on.— 
[ Putting a paper crown on bis head, 
y, marry, fir, now looks he like a king 
yy, this is he that took king Hefiry's chair; 


And in thy thought o'er-run my former time: 


And, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face ; | 


And bite thy tongue, that ſlanders him with cow 
g ardice, 

Whoſe frown bath made thee faint and fly ere 
Clif. I will not bandy with thee word for word ; 

Bue with thee blows, twice two for one. 


— 
rern. Hold, valiant Clifford ! for a ad 
Iwould prolong a while the traitor's life: [cauſ 
Wrath makes him deaf : ſpeak thou, Northumber- 
land. — 
North. Hold, Clifford ! do not honour him c 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart : 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thruſt his hand between his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away ? | 
It is war's prize to take all vantages ; 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 
[They lay hands on York, wvbo firuggles. 
Clif. Ay, ay, ſo ſtrives the woodcock with the gin. 
North. So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. 


nd this is he was his adopted heir.— 
But how is it, that great Plantagenet 
Is crown'd fo ſoon, and broke his ſolemn oath ? 
I bethink me, you ſhould not be king, 
Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death. 
ad will you pale your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 
* in his life, againſt your holy oath ? 
„tis a fault too too unpardonable !— 
Df F with the cron; and, with the crown, his head; 
And, whilſt we breathe, take time to do him dead. 
Clif. That is my office, for my father's death. 
Queen. Nay, ſtay; let's hear the oriſons he makes. 
York, She-wolf of France, but worſe than wolves 
of France, 
oſe tongue more poiſons than the adder*s tooth 
35]How ill-beſeeming is it in thy ſex, 
o triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
pon their woes, whom fortune captivates ! 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
ol would aſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh : 
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[York is taken priſoner 
York. So triumph thieves upon their conquer” 
! 


booty 
So true men yield, with robbers ſo o'er-match'd. 
North. What would your grace have done un 
him now ? [berland, 
Queen, Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northum- 
Come make him ſtand upon this mole-hill here ; 
That raughtꝭ at mountains with out- ſtretched arms, 
Yet parted but the ſhadow with his hand. 
What ! was it you, that would be England's king ? 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? 
Where are your meſs of ſons, to back you now ? 
The wanton Edward, and the luſty George ? 
And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 


o tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou 
not ſhameleſs. 
y father bears the type of king of Naples, 

Of both the Sicils, and Jeruſalem ; 

Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult ? 

t needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen; 
Unleſs the adage muſt be verify d. 

[That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death. 
Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud; 
But, God he knows, thy ſhare thereof is ſmall : 
"Tis virtue, that doth make them moſt admir'd ; 
The contrary doth make thee wonder'd at ; 

Tis government 4, that makes them ſeem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable : 


hou art as oppoſite to every good, 
the Antipodes are unto us, 


Or, with the reſt, where is your darling —_— F 
Look, Vork; I ſtain'd this napkin * with the ble 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 

1 Or, noon-tide point on the dial. 
participle paſſive of reach. - 
of temper, and decency of manners. 


® 3, e. that reach'd, 
A napkin is a handkerchief, 


Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion. 


16cjOh, tyger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide 


could" thou drain the life-blood of the child, 


being the ancient preterite and 
Government here fignifies evenneſ⸗ 


oy 


To 
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To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, | [Yen mr Rp BIRT Wl ſhed tears; 
And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face ? Yea, even my foe will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; And ſay,—Alas, it was a piteous deed [curſe; 


Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. There, take the crown, and with the crown, my 
Bidſt thou me rage ? why, now thou haſt thy wiſh:| 5 |And, in thy need, ſuch comfort come to thee, 
Wouldſt have me weep ? why, now thou haſt thy s now I reap at thy too cruel hand 
For raging wind blows up incefſant ſhowers, [will. ard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world; 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. My ſoul to heaven, my blood upon. your heads 
Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obſequies ; Nerth. Had he been ſlaughter - man to all my kin, 
And every drop cries vengeance for his death. toll ſhould not for my life but weep with him, 
Oainſt thee, fell Clifford, —and thee, falſe French-| {To ſee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul. 

woman. Len. What, weeping ripe, my lord Northum- 

Nerth. Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move me berland ? 
That hardly can I check mine eyes from tears. Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
[15}And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 


Terk. That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd| | Cf. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's 


with blood : | ; death. [ Stabbing bim. 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable,— rern. And here's” to right our gentle-hearted 
O, ten times more, — than tygers of Hyrcania. kin [ Stabs him, 


f 
York. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious Cod. 
y ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek out thee. 

[ Diet. 


Queen, Off with his head, and ſet it on York gates; 


Ser, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears : 
This cloth thou dipp'R in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And lo! with tears I waſh the blood away. 

Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this: 


. [ He gives back the York may overlook the town of York. 
And, if thou tell'ſt the heavy tory right, [Excunts 
+ "oj RP 
SCENE I. | | uu. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I fee three ſuns? 
Near Mortimer's Cre in Wales. Rich. Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect 


Not ſeparated by the racking clouds *, ſun 

A march. Enter Edvard, Richard, and their power , But ſever'd in 1 en en (ky. LC 
Edw. J Wonder, how our princely father 'ſcap'd;} See, ſee! they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 

Or whether he be ſcap'd away, or no, As if they vow'd ſome league inviolable: 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit Now are they but one lamp, one light, one ſun. 
Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the news Aol ln this the heaven figures ſome event. [heard of. 
Had he been ſlain, we ſhould have heard the news; Ego. Tis wondrous ſtrange, the like yet never 
Or, had he 'ſcap'd, methinks we ſhould have heard} I think, it cites us, brother, to the field; 


The happy tidings of his good eſcape,— That we, the ſons of brave Plantagenet, 
How fares our brother? why is he ſo ſad ? Each one already blazing by our meeds 3, 

Rich. I cannot joy, until I be reſoly'd Should, notwithſtanding, join our lights together, 
Where our right valiant father is become. And over-ſhine the earth, as this the world. 
I ſaw him in the battle range about; _1 [Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth. | Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 
Methought he bore him in the thickeſt troop, Rich. Nay, bear three daazhters by your 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat; 50 leave I ſpeak it, 
Or as a bear, encompaſs'd round with dogs; You love the breeder better than the male. 
Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, Euter a Maſſenger. | 
The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. | But what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel 
So far'd our father with his enemies; Some dreadful ſtory banging on thy tongue ? 
So fled his enemies my warlike father; $5] Mef. Ah, one that was a woeſul looker-on, 
Methinks, tis prize i enough to be his ſon. as the noble duke of York was ſlain, 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates, Your princely father, and my loving lord. 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun ! | EAdto. Oh, ſpeak no more! for I have heard too 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, much. 


Trimm'd like a yonker, prancing to his love ! l Rich, Say how he dy'd, for I will hear it all. 


i. e. bonowr enough. ® Meaning, the clouds as they are driven by the winds ; from racke, Belg. 
a track. 3 i.e, llluſtrious and ſhining by the armorial enſigns granted us as meds or rewards of our 


great exploits, 
Rr Me. 
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Where your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſts could run, 


Mc:ſ. Environed he was with many foes ; 
And Rood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 
Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter d Troy. 
But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; 
And many ſtrokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardeſt-timber'd oak. 
By many hands your father was ſubdu'd; 
But only ſlaughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen : 
Who crown'd the gracious duke in high deſpight; 
Laugh'd in his face; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthleſs queen gave him to dry his cheeks, 
A napkin, ſteep'd in the harmleſs blood 
Of ſweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford ſlain : 
And, after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They ſet the ſame ; and there it doth remain, 
The ſaddeſt ſpectacle that cer I view'd. 

Edu. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon; 


Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay !— 
Oh Clifford, boiftrous Clifford, thou haſt ſlain 
The flower of Furope for his chivalry; 

And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him, 
For, hand to hand, he would have vanquiſh'd thee!-- 
Now my ſoul's palace is become a priſon : | 
Ah, would the break from hence ! that this my body 
Might in the ground be clofed up in reſt; 

For never henceforth ſhall 1 joy again, 

Never, O never, ſhall I ſee more joy. 

Rich. I cannot weep; for all my body's moiſture 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning heart: 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden; 
For ſelf-ſame wind, that I ſhould ſpeak withal, 
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Is kindling coals, that fire all my breaſt, [quench. 
And burn me up with flames, that tears would 
To weep, is to make leſs the depth of grief: 

Tears, then, for babes; blows and revenge, for 


me! 
Richard, I bear thy name, I'll venge thy death, 
Or die renowned by attempting it. thee; 


Edo. His name that valiant duke hath left with 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 

Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Shew thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun : 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom ſay; 
Either that is thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 
March, Enter Warwick, Marquis of Montague, 


b) 


War. How now, fair lords? What fare? wha 

news abroad ? {count 

Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if we ſhould re- 
Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our fleſh, till all were told, 

The words would addmore anguiſh thanthe wounds. 
O valiant lord, the duke of Vork is ſlain. 

Edæu. O Warwick! Warwick! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his ſoul's redemption, 
Is by the ſtern lord Clifford done to death *. 

War. Ten days ago drown'd theſe news in tears: 


and their army. | 


I come to tell you things ſince then beſall'n. 
&iter the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, | 


And now, to add more meaſure to your woes, | 
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[Act 2. Scene 1. 


ere brought me of your loſs, and his depart. 
then in London, keeper of the king, 


$5 Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
And very well appointed, as I thought, [queen, 
March'd towards Saint Alban's to intercept the 


earing the king in my behalf along: 


For by my ſcouts I was advertiſed, 

10]That ſhe was coming with a full intent 

Todaſh our late decree in parliament, 

Touching king Henry's oath, and your ſucceſſion, 
Short tale to make, —we at Saint Alban's met, 
Our battles join'd, and both fides fiercely fought 
15]But, whether twas the coldneſs of the king, 


Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 

That robb'd my ſoldiers of their heated ſpleen; 

Or whether 'twas report of her ſucceſs; 

Or more than common feat of Clifford's rigour, 

Who thunders to his captives—blood and death, 

I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 

Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 

Our ſoldiers'—like the night owl's lazy flight, 

Or like an idle threſher with a flail. 

Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 

I cheer'd them up with juſtice of the cauſe, 

With promiſe of high pay, and great rewards : 

Butall in vain; they had no heart to fight, 

And we, in them, no hope to win the day, 

So that we fled; the king, unto the queen ; 

Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myſelf, 

In haſte, poſt-haſte, are come to join with you; 

or in the marches here, we heard, you were, 

aking another head to fight again. [wick ? 

Edo. Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle War- 

And when came George from Burgundy to Eng- 

land ? power; 

War. Some ſix miles off the duke is with his 

And for your brother, — he was lately ſent 

From your kind aunt, dutcheſs of Burgundy, 

With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war. [fled: 

Rich. Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick 

Oft have I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 

But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. [hear 
War. Nor now my ſcandal, Richard, doſt thou 

For thou ſhalt know, this ſtrong right hand of mine 

Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 

And wring the awful ſcepter from his fiſt, 

Were he as famous and as bold in war, 

As he is fam'd for mildnefs, peace, and prayer. 

Rich, I know it well, lord Warwick : blame 

me not: 

"Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me ſpeak. 

But, in this troublous time, what's to be done ? 

Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 

And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 

Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 

Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 

Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 

If tor the laſt, ſay— Ay, and to it, lords. [you out: 


War. Why, therefore Warwick came to ſeck 
therefore comes my brother Montague, 


Den. te death for ld, was a common expreſſion lenz before Shakſpeare's time. 


Attend 
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Attend me, lords. The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught * Northumberland, 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king like wax. 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament: 
And now to Londom all the crew are gone, 
To fruſtrate both his oath, and what beſide 
May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, 
| | I think, is thirty thouſand ſtrong : 
Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myſelf, 
With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
Amongſt the loving Welſhmen ean procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, 
Why, Via! to London will we march amain ; 
And once again beſtride our foaming ſteeds, 
And once again cry—Charge upon the foe ! 
But never once again turn back, and fly, 
Rich. Ay, now, methinks, I heard great War- 
wick ſpeak: . 
Ne'er may he live tofee a ſun-ſhine day; 
That cries—Retire, when Warwick bids him ſtay. 
Edw. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will 1 
lean 
And when — fail'ſt, (as God forbid the hour!) 
Muſt Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 
War. No longer earl of March, but duke 
York; 
The next degree is, England's royal king : 
For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
In every borough as we paſs along : 
And he, that caſts not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the offence make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward,—valiant Richard, Montague, 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 
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o ſee this fight, it irks my very ſoul, 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 

Clif. My gracious liege, this too much lenity, 
And harmful pity, muſt be laid afide. 

To whom do lioas caſt their gentle looks? 

Not to the beaſt that would uſutp their den. 
Whoſe hand is that, the foreſt bear doth fick ? 
Not his, that ſpoils her young before her face. 
Who 'fcapes the futking ſerpent's mottal ting ? 
Not he, that ſets his foot upon her back. 

The ſmalleſt worm will turn, being trodden on 
And doves will peck, in ſafeguard of their brood. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, 

Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angty brows i 
He, but aduke, would have his ſon a king, 

And raiſe his iſſue, like a loving fire; | 

Thou, being a king, bleſt with a goodly fon, 
Didſt yield conſent to difinherit him, 

Which argued thee a moſt unloving father. 
Unreaſonable creatures feed their young: 

And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in proteQion of their teitder ones, 

Who hath not feen ther (even with thoſe wings 
Which ſometime they have us'd in fearful flight) 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 
For ſhame, my liege, make them your precedent f 
Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 

Should loſe his birth-right by his father's fault; 
And long hereafter fay urito his child. 

« What my great grandfather and grandfire goty 
ﬆ« My careleſs fathet fondly gave away? 

Ah, what a ſtiame were this! Look on the boy; 


But ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk. 
Rich, Then, Clifford, were thy heart as 
as ſteel, 
(As thou haſt ſhewn it flinty by thy deeds) 
I come to pierce it,—0or to give thee mine. 
Edw. Then ſtrike up, drums — God, and Sain 
George, for us! 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Mur, How now? what news? [me, 
My. The duke of Norfolk ſends you word by 
The queen is coming with a puiſſant lioſt ; 
And craves your company for fpeedy counſel. 
War. Why then it ſorts*, brave warriors: Let's 
away. [Excunt. 


$ CENMYE 


Tor he 
Jer King Henry, the Queen, the Prince of Wales 
Clifford, and Northumberland, wvith fores. 


II. 
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Queen, Welcome, my lord, to this brave town 
of York. 
Yonder's the head of that arch-eriemy, 
That ſought to be encompaſs'd with your crowt! ; 
h not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 
K. Hany. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that ſea? 
their Wreck 
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And let his manly face, which promiſeth 
Succeſsful fortune, ſteel thy melting heart, 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with hint, 
X. Henq. Full well hath Clifford play'd the 
orator, | 
Ififerring arguments of mighty force. 
But, Clifford, tell me, didſt thou never hear, 
That things ill got had evet bad fucceſs? 
And happy always was it for that ſon, 
Whoſe father for his hoarding went to hell 3 ? 
I'll leave my ſon my virtuous deeds behind; 
And would, my father had left me rio more ! 
For all the reſt 's held at ſuch a rate, 
As brings a thouſand fold more care to keep, 
Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure. © [know 
Ah, couſin York! would thy beſt friends did 
How it doth grieve me that thy head is here 
Nueen. My lord, cheet up your ſpirits; out foes 
are nigh, 
And this ſoft courage makes your followers faint. 
You promis'd knighthood to our forward' ſon ; 
Unſheath your (word, and dub him preſently. 
Edward, kticel down. 
K. Heiry. Edward Plantagenet, ariſe a knight; 
And learn this leffon,—Draw thy ſword in right. 
Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leavey 
[I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 


And in that quarrel uſe it to the deatli. 


1. e. high, 2 Meaning, Why then things ate as they ſhould be, 2 This alludes to the common 
proverb of 4 Happy the $hild wiofe Sather wont to the devil, 
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Clif. Why, that is ſpoken like a toward prince. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 

Meſ. Royal commanders, be in readineſs : 
For, with a band of thirty thouſand men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of Vork; 
And, in the towns as they do march along, 
ProclajmsGhim king, and many fly to him: 
Darraign * your battle, for they are at hand. 

Clif. I would, your highneſs would depart the 

field 


eld; 
The queen hath beſt ſucceſs when you are abſent. 

Queen. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our 

fortune, [T'll tay. 

K. Henry. Why, that's my fortune too: therefore 

Nerth. Be it with reſolution then to fight. 

Prince. My royal father, cheer theſe noble 

lords, 
And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence : 
Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry, Sai 
George! ©» 
March. Enter Edward, Clarence, Richard, War- 
wick, Norfolk, Montagu, and Soldiers. 

Edio. Now, perjur'd Henry! wilt thou kneel 
| for graces 
And ſet thy diadem upon my head; 

Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 

Queen. Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting boy 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, a 
Before thy ſovereign, and thy lawful king? 

Edw. I am his king, and he ſhould bow his 

knee; 
1 was adopted heir by his conſent: 
Since when, his oath is broke; for, as I hear, 
You—that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own ſon in. 

Clif. And reaſon too 
Who ſhould ſucceed the father, but the ſon ? 

Rich, Art thou there, butcher ?—O, I cannot 

ſpeak ! [thee, 

Clif. Ay, crook-back; here I ſtand, to anſw 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 

Rich. "Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, 

it not ? 

Clif, Ay, and old York, and yet not ſatisfy'd. 

Rich, For God's ſake, z give ſignal to t 

fight. [the crown ? 

War. What ſay'ſt thou, Henry, wilt thou yield 

Queen, Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick? 

dare you ſpeak? 
When you and I met at Saint Alban's laſt, 
Your legs did better ſervice than your hands 1. 
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= You ſaid ſo much before, and yet you fled, 

ar. Twas not your valour, Clifford, drove 

me.thence. : [you ſtay, 
Nerth. No, nor your manhood, that durſt make 
Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently; 

Break off the parley ; for ſcarce i can refrain 

The execution of my big-ſwoln heart 

Upon that Clifford there, that cruel child-killer. 
Clif. 1 flew thy father; Call'ſt thou him a child? 
Rich. Ay, like a daſtard, and a treacherouz 

coward, 
As thou didſt kill our tender brother Rutland; 
But, ere ſun-ſet, I'll make thee curſe the deed. 


K. Henry. Have done with words, my lords, 


and hear me ſpeak. [ lips, 
Queen. Defy them then, or elſe hold cloſe thy 


K. Henry. I pr'ythee, give no limits to my 
tongue; 
I am a king, and privileg'd to ſpeak. 
Clif. My liege, the wound, that bred this meet- 
ing here, 
[Cannot be cur'd by words; therefore be ill. 
Rich. Then, executioner, unſheath thy ſword : 
By Him that made us all, I am reſolv'd 3, 
That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 
Edw. Say, Henry, ſhall I have my right, or no? 
A thouſand men have broke their faſts to-day, 
That ne er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown. 
War. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
For York in juſtice puts his armour on. 
Prince. If that be right, which Warwick ſays 
is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 
Rich. Whoever got thee, there thy mother 
ſtands ; 
For, well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue. 
cen. But thou art neither like thy fire, nor 
dam ; 


* 
But like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatic 4, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 
As venom'd toads, or lizards* dreadful ſtings. 
Rich. Iron of Naples, hid with Engliſh gilt 5, 
Whole father bears the title of a king, 
(As if achannel ſhould be call'd the ſea, [traught, 
Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? 
Edo. A wiſp of ſtraw s were worth a thou- 
ſand crowns, 
To make this ſhameleſs callat 7 know herſelf. — 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 


Although thy huſband may be Menelaus; 


And ne er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 


War. Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now * 


By that falſe woman, as this king by thee. 
His father revell'd in the heart of France, 


That is, Range your hoſt. 2 Alluding to the proverb, « One pair of heels is worth two pair of 


hands.” i. e. it is my firm perſuaſion. 


4 A figmatic is ſaid to have been a notorious lewd fellow, 


who hath been burnt with a hot iron, or beareth other marks about him as a token of his puniſhment. 
$ Git is a ſuperficial covering of gold. © Mr. Steevens comments on this paſſage thus : Barrett in 
his Alvearic, or Qs Diftionary, 1580, interprets the word wiſpe by penicu/us, which ſignifies any 
thing to wipe or cleanſe with; a cook's linen apron, &c. Pewter is ſtill ſcoured by a wiſpe of fra 
or bay, Perhaps, Edward means one of theſe wiſps, as the denotement of a menial ſervant. Barrett 
adds, that, like a wwaſe, it ſignifies a wreath to be laied under the veſſel that is borne upon the head, 
as women uſe. It this be its true ſenſe, the prince may think that ſuch a wiſp would better become 
the head of Margaret, than a crown.” Mr. Steevens afterwards adds, that 4 a wiſpe was the puniſt- 
ment of a ſcold,” 7 Callat, a lewd woman, a drab. | 


And 
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And tam'd the king, and made the Dauphin ſtoop ; 
And, had he match'd according to his tate, 
He might have kept that glory to this day: 
But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And grac'd thy poor fire with his bridal day; 
Even then that ſun-ſhine brew'd a ſhower for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broach'd this tumult, but thy pride ? 
Hadſt thou been meek, our title ſtill had ſlept; 
And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had ſlipt our claim until another age. 

Ca. But, when we ſaw our ſun-ſhine made 

thy ſpring, 

And that thy ſummer bred us no encreaſe, 
We ſet the axe to thy uſurping root : 
And though the edge hath ſomething hit ourſelves, 
Yet know thou, fince we have begun to ſtrike, 
We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 

Edw. And, in this reſolution, I defy thee ; 
Not willing any further conference, 
Since thou deny'ſt the gentle king to ſpeak.— 
Sound trumpets ! let our bloody colours wave !— 


And either victory, or elſe a grave. j 5 


Queen. Stay, Edward. 
Edw. No, wrangling woman, I'll no longer 
ſta 


yi 
Thy words will coſt ten thouſand lives to-day. 
[Exeunt. 


a III. 


A Field of Battle, near Tixvton in Tor lſpire. 
Alarum. Excurfions. Enter Warwick, 
War. Forſpent * with toil, as runners with a 
race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe : 
For ſtrokes receiv d, and many blows repaid, 
Have robb'd my ftrong-knit finews of their 
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And, ſpight of ſpight, needs muſt I reſt awhile. 
Enter Edward, running. 
Edw. Smile, gentle heaven! or ſtrike, ungentle 
death 


For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded. A5 


Hur. How now, my lord? what hap? what 
hope of good ? 
E nter Clarence. 
C/a, Our hap is loſs, our hope but ſad deſpair; 
Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: 
What counſel give you ? whither ſhall we fly ? 
Edi. Bootleſs is flight, they follow us with 
wings; 
And weak we are, and cannot ſhun purſuit. 


Enter Richard. 55 


Rich, Ah, Warwick, why haſt thou withdraw 
thyſelf? 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance : 


And, in the very pangs ot death, he cry d. bo 


Like to a diſmal clangor heard from far. 


So underneath the belly of their ſeeds, 

That Nain'd their fetlocks in his ſmoking blood, 

The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with our 
blood: 

P'lI kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fly. 

Why ſtand we like ſoft-hearted women here, 

Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage: 

And look upon, as if the tragedy 

Were play d in jeſt by counterfeiting actors? 

Here on my knee I vow to God above, 

I'll never pauſe again, never ſtand ſtill, 

Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 

Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. 

Edw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with 
thine; 

And, in this vow, do chain my ſoul to thine. 

And, ere my knee riſe from the earth's cold face, 

I throw my hands, mine eyes,gny heart to Thee. 

Thou ſetter up, and plucker down of kings 

eſeeching thee,—if with thy will it ſtands, 

That to my toes this body muſt be prey. 

Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 

And give ſweet paſſage to my ſinful ſoul 

Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 

Where-e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. : 

Rich. Brother, give me thy hand :—and, gentle 
Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms :— 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 

That winter ſhould cut off our ſpring-time ſo. 
War. Away, away! Once more, ſweet lords, 
fare wel. 3 

Cla. Yet let us all together to our troops; 
And give them leave to fly that will not ſtay ;z 
And call them pillars, that will ſtand to us; 

And, if we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 

As victors wear at the Olympian games: 

This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts; 
For yet is hope of life, and victory, 
Fore-ſlow * no longer, make we hence amain. 

[F xcurt. 


S CHE 
Another Part of the Field. 


Excurſions. Enter Richard, and Clifferd. 
Rich. Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone: 
Suppoſe, this arm is ſor the duke of York, 
And this for Rutland; both bound to revenge, 
Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 
Clif. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone: 
This is the hand, that ſtabb'd thy father York; 
And this the hand, that flew thy brother Rutland ; 
And here's the heart, that triumphs in their death, 
And cheers theſe hands, that flew thy fire and bro- 
To execute the like upon thyſelf; [ther, 
And ſo, have at thee. 
[They fight. Warwick enters, Clifford flirs. 
Rich, Nay, Warwick, fingle out ſome other 
chace 
For I myſelf will hunt this wolf to death. 


1 
* 


Warwick, revenge! brother, revenge my death 


1 , e. waſted, tired. 


2 To IAN implies to be dilatory, to loiter. 
3 


- [ Fxeunt. 
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SCENE V. 
Another Part of the Field. 
Aurum. Enter King Henry, 
K, Henry. This battle fares like to the morning's 
war, 
When dy.ng clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day, nor night, 
Now fways it this way, like a mighty ſea, 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind: 
Now ſways it that way, like the ſclf-ſame ſea 
Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind: 
Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then the wind; 
Now, one the better ; then, another beſt : 
Both tugging to be victors, breaft to breaſt, 
Vet neither conqueror, nor conquered ; 
$0 is the equal poiſe of this fell war, 
Here on this -hill will 1 fit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle ; ſwearing both, 
They proſper beſt of all when 1 am thence. 
Would I were dead! if God's good will were fo: 
For what js in this world, but grief and woe ? 
O God | methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely ſwain ; 
To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to ſce the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours dring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh yp the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the time : 
$0 many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 
$0 many hours muſt I take my reit; 
So many hours muſt I contemplate z 
$0 many hours muſt I ſport myſelf; 
$0 many days my,ewes have been with young; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 
$0 many months ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece: 
So rainutes, bours, days, weeks, mouths, and years, 
aſt over to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this! how ſweet! how 
lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 
To ſhepherd:, looking on their filly ſheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 
To kings, that fear their ſubjectsꝰ treachery ? 
O, yes, it doth ; a thouſand fold it doth. 
And to conclude, — the ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin diink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted fleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 
A!l which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 
is viands ſparkling in a golden cup 


[AQ 2. Scene ;. 


Aurum. Enter a Son that bad killed bis Father. 
| Son. Ill blows the wind, that profits no-body, 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May de poſſeſſed of ſome ſtore of crowns : 
$ And I, that haply take them from him now, 
May yet ere night yie}d both my life and them 
To ſome man elſe, as this dead man doth me. 
Who's this ?—Oh God! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I unawares have kill'd, 
to On heavy times, begetting ſuch events 
From London by the king was I preſs'd forth; 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, preſs'd by his maſter; 
And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 
Pardon me, Gud, I knew not what I did. 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee !— 
y tears ſhall wipe away theſe bloody marks; 
And no more words, till they have flow'd their 
X. Henry. O piteous ſpectacle! O bloody times! 
Whilſt lions war, and battle for their dens, 
oor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity, | 
Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear; 
[2 5] And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with 
grief “. 
Enter a Father, bearing bis Son. 
Fath. Thou that ſo ſtoutly haſt reſiſted me, A 
30]Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 
But let mg ſee :—ls this our foeman's face ? 
Ah, no, _ no, it is mine only ſon 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, i 
35 rhrow up thine eye; ſee, ſee, what ſhowers ariſe, 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my heart 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart 
O, pity, God, this miſerable age !— 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
40 Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
And bath bereft thee of thy life too late * ! 
K. Henry. Woe above woe ! grief more than 
45 common grief ! 
O, that my death would ſtay theſe ruthful deeds 
O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity |!—— 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes : 
zo The one, his purple blood right well reſembles ; 
The other, his pale check, methinks, preſenteth: 
Wither one roſe, and let the other flourith ! 
If you contend, a thouſand l ves muſt wither. 
Sen. How will my mother, for a father's death, 
55/Take on with me, and ne'er be ſatisfy d! 
Faith. How will my wife, for ſlaughter of my ſon, 
Shed ſeas of tears, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd ? 
X. Hany. How will the country, for theſe wor · 


His body couched in a curious bed, 


ful chances, 


When care, miſtruſt, ang tr-aſpp waits on him. [60|[Miſ-think 2 the king, and not be ſatisfy'd ? 


The meaning of the Ing is, that the ſtate of 


their hearts and eyer ſhall be like that of the kingdom 


i" a card away, all ſhail be Cefroyed by a power formed within themielves. 2 i.e. He ſhould have 


done it by not bringing thee into being, to make 
ite think ill, vafavouably, | 


both father and ſon tbus miſerable, 3 To vH 


Ins 
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Con. Was ever ſon, ſo ru'd a father's death? 
Fath, Was ever father, fo bemoan'd his ſon ? 
X. Henry. Was ever king, fo griey'd for ſub- 
jects“ woe? 
Much is your ſorrow ; mine, ten times ſo much. 
Ser. I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep 


my fill. [ Exit, with the body. 
Fath. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy wind- 
ing-theet; 


My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre ; ; 

Fer from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 

My fighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell; 

And ſo obſequious * will thy father be, 

Sad for the loſs of thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all his valiant ſons. 

I'll bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murder d where I ſhould not kill. 


[ Exit, with the bedy. 
K. Henry. Sad-hearted men, much overgo 
with care, 
Here fits a king more woeful than you are. 
Alarums. Excurſicns. Enter the Queen, Prince of 
Wales, and Exeter. 

Prince. Fly, father, fly! for all your friends are 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull: [fled, 
Away! for death doth hold us in purſuif. 

Queen, Mount =_ my lord, towards Berwick 

poſt amain 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in fight, 
With fiery eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody ſteel graſp'd in their ireful hands, 
Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain. 
Exe. Away! for vengeance comes along with 


them : 
Nay, ſtay not to expoſtulate, make ſpeed ; 
Or elſe come after, I'll away before. [Exeter ; 


X. Henry. Nay, take me with thee, good ſweet 
Not that I fear to Nay, but love to go 
Whither the queen intends. Forward; away 
[ Exeunt. 


SS 8-3; vh 
A hud Alaram. Enter Ciiſfrd, wvounded. 

Clif. Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 
Ah, Lancaſter! I fear thine overthrow, 
More than my body's parting with my ſoul. 
My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee ; 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixture melts, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength' ning miſ-proud York. 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies: 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the ſun ? 
And who ſhines now, but Henry's enemy ? 
O Phbus ! hadſt thou never given conſent 
That Phaeton ſhould check thy fiery ſteeds, 
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And thou this day had'ſt kept thy throne in peace. 
For what doth cheriſh weeds, but gentle air? 
And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity? 
Bootlefs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold our flight: 
he foe is mercileſs, and will not pity; 
And, at their hands, I have deſerv'd no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effuſe of blood doth make me faint t— 
ro[ Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the reſt ; 
I ſtabb'd your father's boſoms, ſplit my breaſt. 
[He faints, 
and Retreat. Enter Edward, Clarence, 
Richard, Montague, Warwick, ard Solfiers. 
15 Edw. Now breathe we, lords; good fortune 
bids us pauſe, [ looks, — 
And + ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful 
Some troops purſue the bloody- minded queen 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill'd with a fretting guſt, 
ommand an argoſy to ſtem the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford flew with them? 
War. No, 'tis impoſſible he ſhould eſcape : 
For, though before his {ace I ſpeak the word, 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave 
And, whereſoe er he is, he's ſurely dead. 
[ Clifford groans, and diet. 
Edw. Whoſe ſoul is that which takes her heavy 
leave ? [ parting, 
Rich. A deadly groan, like life and death's de- 
Edo. See who it is: and, now the battle's ended, 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 
Rich. Revoke that doom of mercy, for tis 
Clifford: 
Who not contented that he lopp'd the nc 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
But ſet his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring, 
mean, our princely father, duke cf York. 
War. From off the gates of York ſetch down 
the head, 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there: 
Inſtead whereof, let his ſupply the room : 
Meaſure for meaſure muſt be anſwered. [houſe, 
Ed. Bring forth that fatal ſcritch-owl to our 
That nothing ſung but death to us and ours: 
Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatening ſound, 
And his ill-boding tongue no more ſhall ſpeak, 
[ Attendants bring the bedy f'rward. 
War. I think his underſtanding is bereft :— 
Say, Clifford, doſt thou know who ſpeaks tothee ?— 
Dark cloudy death o'erſhades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay. 
Rich. O, would he did! and fo, perhaps, he doth; 
"Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts 
As in the time of death he gave our father. 
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Thy burning car had never ſcorch'd the earth : 
And, Henry, hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould d 
And as thy father, and his father, did, 

Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 

They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies 
I, and ten thouſand in this luckleſs realm, 

Had left no mourning widows for our deaths, 


ol urn here implies careful of obſequies, or of funeral rites. 
Rr4 


Cla. If ſo thou think'ſt, vex him with eager “* 
words, 

Rich, Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain no grace, 

Et, Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence. 

War. CI Frord, deviſe excuſes for thy faults. 

Cla. While we deviſe fell tortures for thy faults. 


60 


2 1. e. Sour, harſh words. 
Rich. 
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Rich. Thou didſt love York, and Iam ſon to Y. 

Edi. Thou piticd'ſt Rutland, I will pity thee. 

Cla. Where's captain Margaret, to fence yo 
now ? [waſt won 


fAR 3. Scene 15 
nd, having France thy friend, thou ſhalt not dread 
he ſcatter d foe, that hopes to riſe again; 


For though they cannot greatly ſting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 


War. They mock thee, Clifford; ſwear as thou] 5 [Firſt, will I ſee the coronation 


' Rich. What, not an oath ? nay, then the 
goes hard, 

When Clifford cannot ſpare his friends an oath t=— 

I know by that, he's dead; And, by my ſoul, 

Would this right hand buy but an hour's life, 

T hat I in all deſpight might rail at him, 

T4 chop it off; and with the iſſuing blood 

3ril- the villain, whoſe unſtanched thirſt 


4 


Woran young Rutland could not ſatisfy. head, 


3 
And then to Britany I'll croſs the ſea, 
To effect this marriage, ſo it pleaſe my lord. be; 


Richard, I will create theo duke of Gloſter ;j— 
And George, of Clarence Warwick, as ourſelſ, 
hall do, and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt. 


„yy, but he's dead: Off with the traitor sig Rich. Let me be duke of Clarence; George, 


ax it in the place your father's ſtands.— 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
THh-re to be crowned England's royal king. 

From thence mall Warwick cut the ſea to France, 
And aſk the lady Bona for thy queen: 


of Gloſter ; 

For Gloſter's dukedom is too ominous !. 

War. Tut, that's a fooliſh obſervation : 
Richard, be duke of Gloſter : Now to London, 
To ſee theſe honours in poſſeſſion, [ Exeurt, 


do ſhalt thou ſinew both theſe lands together; 


— — — 


E er ML 


SCRE ES 4 
A Wood in Lancaſbire. 
Enter Sinklo*, and Humphrey, with croſs-bows in 
their bands. 
Sink. NDER this thick-grown brake we'll 
ſhroud ourſelves ; 
For through this 3laund anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 
Hum. I'll ſtay above the hill, ſo both may ſhoot. 
Sink. That cannot be; the noiſe of thy croſs- bow 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. 
Here ſtand we both, and aim we at the beſt: 
And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 
I'll tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this ſelf place where now we mean to ſtand. 
Hum. Here comes a man, let's ſtay till he be paſt, 


Enter King Henry, toit a prayer-book. 
. Herry. From Scotland am I ſtol'n, even of 
pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wiſhful ſight. 
No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; 
Thy place is fill'd, thy ſcepter wrung from thee, 
Thy balm waſh'd off, wherewiththou waſt anoint- 
No bending knee will call thee Czfar now, Led: 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right, 
No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee ; 


For how can I help them, and not myſelf? [fee :| 


20] K. Henry. Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities; 
For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. 
Hum. Why linger we ? let us lay hands upon him, 
Sink, Forhear awhile z we'll hear a little more. 
K. Henry. My queen, and ſon, are gone to France 
35 for aid ; 
And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone, to crave the French king's ſiſter 
To wife for Edward: If this news be true, 
Poor queen, and ſon, your labour is but loſt ; 
40|For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, 
And Lewis a prince ſoon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him; 
For ſhe's a woman to be pity d much: 
Her ſighs will make a battery in his breaſt ; 
45]Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; 
The tyger will be mild, while ſhe doth mourn , 
And Nero will be tainted with remorſe, 
To hear, and ſee, her plaints, her briniſh tears. 
Ay, but ſhe's come to beg; Warwick, to give: 
zol She, on his left ſide, craving aid for Henry 
He, on his right, aſking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and ſays—her Henry is depos d; 
He ſmiles, and ſays—his Edward is inſtall'd ; 
That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can ſpeak no more 
55|Whiles Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wrong, 
Inferreth arguments of mighty ſtrength ; 
And, in concluſion, wins the king from her, 
With promiſe of his fiſter, and what elſe, 
To ſtrengthen and ſupport king Edward's place. 
Ges 


Sink, Ay, here's a deer whoſe ſkin's a keeper's 


5000 Margaret, thus twill be; and thou, poor ſoul, 


This is the grendam king; let's ſeize upon him. 


Art then forſaken, as thou went'ſt forlorn. 


- Alluding, perhaps (ſays Mr. Steevens), to the deaths of Thomas of Woodſtock, and Humphrey, 
dukes of Gloſter. * Accordin 


was Cantl ace, 2 i. e. latyns 


5 to Hall and Holinſhed, the name of the perſon who took K. Hen) 


Hum. 


Act 3. Scene 2.] 


Hum. Say, what art thou, that talk'ſt of 
and queens ? 

K. Henry. More than I ſeem, and leſs than 
was born to: 

A man at leaſt, for leſs I ſhould not be; 

And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
Hum. Ay, but thou talk'ſt as if thou wert a king 
K. Henry, Why, ſo 1 am, in mind; and that 

h. 


d-. 


enoug 
Hum. But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 
K. Henry. My crown is in my heart, not on my 
head ; 
Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian ſtones, 
Nor to be ſeen : my crown is call'd, content ; 
A crown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. tent, 
Hum, Well, if you be a king crown'd with con- 
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Glo. Your highneſs ſhall do well to grant her ſuit; 

It were diſhonour, to deny it her. [ pauſe. 

X. Edw. It were no leſs; but yet I'll make a 

Ch. Yea! is it ſo? [ Aſide. 

I ſee the lady hath a thing to grant, 

Before the king will grant her humble ſuit. 

Clar. He knows the game; How true he keeps 
the wind [ Aſide. 

Cle. Silence 1 

X. Edw. Widow, we will conſider of your ſuit ; 

And come ſome other time, to know our mind. 

Grey. Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay: 

May it pleaſe your highneſs to reſolve me now ; ' 

And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 

Glo. [ Afide.] Ay, widow ? then I'll warrant you 
all your lands, 


Your crown content, and you, muſt be contented 

To go along with us: for, as we think, 

You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd; 

And we his ſubjects, ſworn in all allegiance, 

Will apprehend you as his enemy. ſoath ? 
K. Henry. But did you never ſwear, and break an 
Hum. No, never ſuch an oath ; nor will we now. 
K. Henry. Where did you dwell, when I was 

king of England ? main. a5 

Hum. Here in this country, where we now re- 
K. Henry. I was anointed king at nine months 

My father and my grandfather were kings; [old; 

And you were ſworn true ſubjects unto me: 

And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ?139 
Sink, No; for we were ſubjects but while you 

were king. a man? 

K. Henry, Why, am I dead? do I not breathe 

Ah, fimple men, you know not what you ſwear, 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, 


35 


An if what pleaſes him, ſhall pleaſure you. 
ight cloſer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 
Clar. [ Afide.) I fear her not, unleſs ſhe chance 
to fall. [ vantages. 
Ch. [ Afide.] God forbid that! for he'll take 
X. Edw, How many children haſt thou, widow ? * 
tell me, [of her. 
Clar. | Afide.) I think, he means to beg a child 
Ch. [ Afide.] Nay, whip me then; he'll rather 
give her two. 
Grey. Three, my moſt gracious lord. 
Glo. [ Afide.) You ſhall have four, if you'll be 
rul'd by him. {ther's land. 
x. Edw. Twere pity they ſhould loſe their fa- 
Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 
X. Ed. Lords, give us leave; I'll try this wi- 
dow's wit. [leave, 
Glo. Ay, good leave have you; for you will have 
Till youth take leave, and leave ydu to yourcrutch. 
[ Glefter and Clarence retire to the other fide. 
X. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love 
your children ? 


Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
But do not break your oaths ; ſor, of that ſin 
My mild entreaty ſhall not make you guilty. 
Co where you will, the king ſhall be commanded ; 
And he you kings; command, and Ill obey. 
Sink, We are true ſubjects to the king, king 
Edward. a 

K. Henry. So would you be again to Henry, 

If he were ſeated as king Edward is. [the king” 

Sink, We charge you, in God's name, and in 
To gowith us unto the officers. [be obey'd : 50 

K. Henry, In God's name, lead; your king's name 
And what God will, that let your king perform; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto. [ Excunt · 

SCENE II. 
Lenden. The Palace. 
Frirr Xing Edward, Gloſter, Clarence, and Lady 
Grey. 

X. Edw. Brother of Ps wil at Saint Alban's field 
This lady's huſband, Sir John Grey, was ſlain, [60 
His land then ſeiz'd on by the conqueror : 
Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of Yurk 
This noble gentleman did loſe his life, 
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Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myſelf. 
K. Edw. And would you not do much to do 
them good ? harm. 
Grey. To do them good, I would ſuſtain ſome 
X. Edw. Then get your huſband's lands, to do 
them good. 
Grey. Therefore I came unto your majeſty, 
K. Eqdw. I'll tell you how theſe lands are to be got. 
Grey. So ſhall you bind me to your highneſs* 
ſervice, them? 
X. Edo. What ſervice wilt thou do me, if I give” 
+ Grey. What you command, that reſts in me to do. 
X. Edw. But you will take exceptions to my 
boon ? 
Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 
X. Edw. Ay, but thou canſt do what I mean to 
aſk. commands. 
Grey. Why, then I will do what your grace 
C. He plies her hard; and much rain wens 


the marble. [ Aſide. 
Clar. As red as fire! nay, then her wax muſt 
melt. [ Aſide. 


Grey. hone + ſtops my lord ? ſhall I not hear my 
taſk ? 


X. Edv. An eaſy taſk : tis but to love a king. 


Grey. That's ſoon perform'd, becauſe Iam # 
ſubject. 


| 


X. Edt., 


X. Edw. Why then, thy huſband's lands I freely 
give thee. 

Grey. I take my leave, with many thouſand 
thanks, 


Glo. The maten is made; ſhe ſealsit withacurt'ſy.| 5 


x. Edw. But ſtay thee, tis the fruits of love 1 
mean. 
Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 
X. Edw. Ay, but I fear me, in another ſenſe. 
What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get? 
Grey. My love 'till death, my humble thanks, 
my prayers; 
That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
X. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean ſuch 
e. | did. 
Grey. Why, then you mean not as I thought you 
X. Edio. But now you partly may perceive my 
mind. 
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ſwer no more, for thou ſhalt be my queen, 
Gle. The ghoſtly father no hath done his ſhrift, 


Aid. 
Clar. When he was made a ſhriver, twas for 


ſhift, [ Afide, 
X. Edio. Brothers, you muſe what chat we two 
have had. 


Gh. The widow likes it not, for ſhe looks ſad. 
X. Edwv. You'd think it ſtrange, if 1 ſhould 
Clar. To whom, my lord ? { marry her, 
X. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 
C. That would be ten days' wonder, at the leaſt. 
Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts. 
Glo. By ſo much is the wonder in extremes. 
x. Edt. Well, jeſt on, brothers: I can tell you 
Her ſuit is granted for her huſband's lands. ¶ both, 
Emer a Nobleman. | 
Neb. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 


Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 
Your highneſs aims at, if I aim aright. 
K. Edw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 
Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in priſon. 
K. Edw. Why, then thou ſhalt not have thy 
huſband's lands. 
Grey. Why, then mine honeſty ſhall be my dower; 
For by that loſs I will not purchaſe them. 
X. Edw. Herein thou wrong'ſt thy children 
mightily. [and me. 
Grey. Herein your highneſs wrongs both them 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the ſadneſs of my ſuit ; 
Pleafe you diſmiſs me, either with ay, or no. 
X. Edu. Ay; if thou wilt ſay ay, to my requeſt : 
No; if thou doſt ſay no, to my demand. 
Grey. Then, no, my lord. My ſuit is at an end. 
Glo. The widow likes him not, ſhe knits her 
' brows. [ Afde 
Clar. He is the blunteſt wooer in Chriſtendom. 
[ Affde. 


And brought as priſoner to your palace gate. 
X. Edw. See, that he be convey'd unto the 
Tower :— 
And gowe, brothers, to the man that took him, 
To queſtion of his apprehenſion. Cably. 
Widow, go you along: — Lords, uſe her honour- 
[ Excunt King, Lady, Clarence, and Lordi. 
Ch. Ay, Edward will uſe women hononrably. 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 
To croſs me from the golden time I look for! 
And yet, between my ſoul's defire and me, 
(The luſtful Edward's title buried) 
Is Clarence, Henry, and his young ſon Edward, 
And all the unlook'd-for iffue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms, ere I can place myſelt ; 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ! 
Why, then I do but dream on ſovereignty 
Like one that ſtances upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
Wiſhing his foot were equal with kis eye; 
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X. Edw. ¶Aãde.] Her looks do argue her re- 
plete with modeſty ; 
Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable ; 
All her perſections challenge ſovereignty : 
One way, or other, ſhe is for a king; 
And ſhe ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen. 
Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen ? 
Grey. Tis better ſaid than done, my gracious lord: 
J am a ſubject fit to jeſt withal, 
But far unfit to be a ſovereign. 
K. Edu. Sweet widow, by my ſtate I ſwear to thee, 
I ſpeak no more than what my ſoul intends ; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 
Grey. And that is more than I will yield unto: 
I know, I am too mean to be your queen 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 
X. Edo. You cavil, widow; I did mean, my 


' 


And chides the ſea that ſunders him from thence, 
Saying— he il Jade it dry to have his way: 
So do I with the crown, being ſo far off; 
And fo I chide the means that keep me from it; 
And fo I ſay—.l'll cut the cauſes off, 
Flattering me with impoſſibilities.— 
My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. 
Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richard; 
What other pleaſure can the world afford? 
Fou make my heaven in a lady's lap, 
And deck my. body in gay ornaments, 
And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miſerable thought ! and more unlikely, 
Than to accomplith twenty golden crowns ! 
$5} Why, love ſorſwore me in my mother's womb : 
And, tor I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 
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queen. [call you—otather. 
Grey. Twill grieve your grace, my ſons ſhould 
X. Edw. No more, than when my daughters call 
thee mother. 
Thou art a widow, and thou haſt ſome children; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a batchelor, 
Hue other ſome : why, tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many fons, 


She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body; 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize; 

To diſproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
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And 
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And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 

O, monſtrous fault to harbour ſuch a thought ! 
Then, fince this earth affords no joy to me, 
But to command, to check, to o'erbear ſuch 
As are of better perſon than myſelf, 

ru make my heaven—to dream upon the crown; 
And, while I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my miſ-ſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaled * with a glorious crown. 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

For many lives ſtand between meand home : 

And 1,-like one loſt in a thorny wood, 

That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns ; 
Secking a way, and ſtraying from the way; 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

But toiling deſperately to find it out. 

Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crown: 

And from that torment I will free myſelf, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can ſmile, and murder while 1 ſmile; 
And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occaſions. 

ru drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall 
I'll lay more gazers than the bafiliſk ; 

I'll play the orator as well as Neſtor, 

Deceive more lily than Ulyſſes could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy: 

I can addeolours to the cameleon ; 

Change ſhapes, with Proteus, for ad 

And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

Tut! were it further off, I'll plack it down. 


[ Exit 
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SCENE 35 


France. 


Flariſp. Enter Lewis the French King, Lady Bona, 
Beurbon, Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, ber 
Sen, ard the Earl of Oxford, Lewis fits, 
ri iſe th 7 again. 

X. Lewis, Fair queen of England, worthy 
Margaret, 
Sit down with us; it ill befits thy ſtate, 
And birth, that thou ſhouldſt ſtand, while Lewis 
doth fit. 
Nucen. No, mighty king of France; now Mar- 
garet 

Muſt ſtrike her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve, 

Where kings command. I was, 1 muſt confeſs, 

Great Albion's queen in former golden days : 

But now miſchance hath trod my title down, 

And with diſhonour laid me on the grqund; 

Where I muſt take like ſeat unto my fortune, 

And to my humble ſeat conform myſelf, - 

X. Lewis. Why ſay, fair queen, whence ſprings 
this deep deſpair ? 
Queen, From ſuch a cauſe as fills mine eye: 
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Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
It ſhall be eas d, if France can yield relief. 
Queen, Thoſe gracious words revive my droop- 
ing thoughts, 
And give my tongue - ty d ſorrows leave to ſpeak, 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis, 
hat Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my Jove, 
s, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, 
d forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 
hile proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
Uſurps the regal title, and the ſeat 
Of England's rrue-anointed lawful king. 
his is the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret 
With this my ſon, prince Edward, Henry's heir. 
Am come to crave thy juſt and lawful aid; 
And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done : 
Scotlatid hath will to help, but cannot help 
le and our peers are both miſ-led, 
Our creaſyre ſeiz'd, our ſoldiers put to flight, 
And, as thou ſeeſt, ourſelves in heavy plight 
K. Lewis. Renowned queen with patience calm 
the ſtorm, 
While we bethink a means to break it off. 
Queen, The morg we ſtay, the ſtronger grows 
our foe. [thee. 
X. Lewis, The more I ſtay, the more I'll fuccour 
Queen. O, but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow : 
And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow. 


Enter Warwick. , 
X. Lewis. What's he approacheth boldly ta 
our preſence ? 
Queen. Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt 
friend. 
K. Lewis, Welcome, brave Warwick! What 
brings thee to France? 


Queen, Ay, now begins a ſecond form to rue: 

For this is he, that moves hoth wind and tide. 
War. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 

My lord and ſovereign, and thy vowed friend, 

come, -in kindneſs, and unfeigned love, 

Firſt, to do greetings to thy royal perſon ; 

And, then, to crave a league of amity; 

And, laſtly, to confirm that amity 

With nuptial knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant 

That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair ſiſter, 

To England's king in lawful marriage. 

Queen. If that go forward, Henry's hope is done. 

War. And, gracious madam, in our king's behalf, 

[ Speaking to Bona. 

I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 

Humbly to kiſs your hand, and with my tongue 

To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart; 


with tears, [ cares. 

And ſtops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in 

L. Lewis. Whate'er it be, be thou Ril like 
| uncl, 
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. e. encircled, 


Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 
Hath plac'd thy beaury's image, and thy virtue. 
Queen. King Lewis,—and lady Bona,—hear me 
ſpeak, 


Before 


G10 


Before you anſwer Warwick. His demand 

Springs not from Edward's well - meant honeſt lov 
ut from deceit, bred by neceſſity : 

For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, 

Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance 

To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſuffice, 

That Henry liveth ſtill : but were he dead, 

Yet here prince Edward ſtands, king Henry's ſon. 

Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and 

marriage 
Thou draw not on thy danger and diſhonour : 
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War. The more, that Henry was unfortunate, 
K. Lewis. Then further, —all diſſembling ſet 
aſide, 
Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love 
Unto our ſiſter Bona. 
War. Such it ſeems, 
As may beſeem a monarch like himſelf. 
Myſelf have often heard him ſay, and ſwear, 
That this his love was an eternal plant ; 
Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground, 


For though uſurpers ſway the rule a while, 
Yet heavens are juſt, and time ſuppreſſeth wrongs. 
War. Injurious Margaret 
Prince. And why not queen? , 
War. Becauſe thy father Henry did aforpy 
And thou no more art prince, than ſhe is queen. 
 Oxf. Then Warwick diſannuls great John 
Gaunt, 
Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror to the wiſeſt ; 
And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fifth, 
Who by his proweſs conquered all France : 
From theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 
War. Oxford, how haps it, in this 
diſcourſe, 
You told not, how Henry the ſixth hath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, theſe peers of France ſhould fmile at}3® 
that. 
But for the reſt,—You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years; a filly time 
To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth. 
Oxf. Why, Warwick, canſt thou ſpeak again 
thy liege, 
Whom thou obey dſt thirty and fix years, 
And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh ? 
War. Can Oxford, that did — the right, 
Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree 
For ſhame, leave Henry, and call . king. 
Oxf. Call him my king, by whoſe injurious doo 
My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death ? and more than ſo, my father, 
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The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's ſun; 
Exempt from envy ', but not from diſdain, 
Unleſs the lady Bona quit his pain. 


IS K. Lewis. Now, ſiſter, let us hear your firm 


reſolve. 
Bona. Your grant, or yourdenial, ſhall be mine := 
Yet I confeſs, that often ere this day, 
[Speaking to Warwich, 
When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgement to deſire. 
X. Lewis. Then, Warwick, this, —Our ſiſter 
ſhall be Edward's ; 
And now forthwith ſhall articles be drawn 


25 Touching the jointure that your king muſt make, 


Which with her dowry ſhall be counterpois'd :— 

Draw near, queen Margaret; and be a witneſs, 

That Bona ſhall be wife to the Engliſh king. 
Prince. To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king, 
Qucen. Deceitful Warwick it was thy device 

By this alliance to make void my ſuit ; 

Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's ſriend. 
K. Lewis. And ſtill is friend to him and Mar. 

garet : 

But if your title to the crown be weak,— 

As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs, 

Then *tis but reaſon, that I be releas'd 

From giving aid, whieh late I promiſed. 

Yet ſhall you have all kindneſs at my hand, 

That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield. 
War. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his eaſe; 

Where having nothing, nothing he can loſe. 

And as for you yourſelf, our guondam queen,— 

You have a father able * to maintain you; 


Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter. 
War. And I the houſe of York. 
K. Lexwis. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, an 
Oxford, 
Vouchſafe, at our requeſt, to ſtand aſide, 
While I uſe further conference with Warwick. 
Queen. Heavens grant, that Warwick's word 
bewitch him not ! 
R. Lewis. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upo 
thy conſcience, 
Is Edward your true king? for I were loth, 
To link with him that were not lawful choſen. 


[ They retire. 55 


And better twere, you troubled him than France. 


Queen. Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs War- 
wick, peace; 
Proud ſetter-up and puller down of kings! 
I will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 


50 Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 


Thy fly conveyance 3, and thy lord's falſe love; 
[e, bloxwing à born nuithin. 
For both of you are birds of ſelf-ſame feather. 
X. Lewis. Warwick, this is ſome poſt to us, ot 
thee. 
Enter a Poſt. 

Pt. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for 

you [To War= it. 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague.— 
Theſe from our king unto your majeſty.— 


War. Thereon I pawn my credit and min 
honour. d 


T Exvy in this place ſeems to be put for maſice or hatred. 
the poverty of Margaret's father being a very frequent topic of reproach. 


for artifice and Fraud, 


[To king Lewis 


2 This ſeems to be ſpoken ironically; 
3 Conveyance is here put 


And, 
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And, madam, theſe for you; from whom I know 


not. 

[To the Queen. They all read their letters. 
Oxf. I like it well, that our fair queen and 

miſtreſs 


yours, fair queen ? U 
Queen. Mine, ſuch as fills my heart with unhopꝰ d 
Mur. Mine, full of ſorrow and heart's diſcontent. 
k. Lew. What! has your king marry'd the lady 
Grey? 
And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience ? 
Is this the alliance that he ſeeks with France? 
Dare he preſume to ſcorn us in this manner ? 
Queen. I told your majeſty as much before : 
This proveth Edward's love, and Warwick's ho- 
neſty. heaven, 
War. King Lewis, I here proteſt, in fight 
And by the hope-I have of heavenly bliſs, — 
That I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward's ; 
No more my king, for he diſhonours me; 
But moſt himſelf, if he could ſee his ſhame. 
Did I forget, that by the houſe of York 
My father came untimely to his death? 
Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my niece * ? 


15 
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Bona. My quarrel and this Engliſh queen's are 
one 


War. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours, 
K. Lew. And mine, with hers, and thine, and 
Margaret's. 
Therefore, at laſt, 1 firmly am reſolv'd, 
You ſhall have aid. [once. 
Queen. Let me give humble thanks for all at 
X. Lew. Then, England's meſſenger, return in 


poſt; | 

And tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king. 

That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 

To revel it with him and his new bride: 

Thou ſeeſt what's paſt, go fear® thy king withal. 
Bona, Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower 

ſhortly, 
wear the willow garland for his ſake. C aſide, 

Nueen, Tell him, my mourning weeds are laid 

And I am ready to put armour on. [wrong z 
War. Tell him from me, that he hath done me 

And therefore I'll uncrown him ere t be long. 

There's thy reward; be gone. [ExitPof. 
X. Lew. But, Warwick; 

Thyſelf, and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 

Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle: 

And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 

And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 

Vet, ere thou go, but anſwer me one doubt; 

What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 


Did I impale him with the regal crown ? gol War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty j— 
Did I put Henry from his native right; [That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
And am I guerdon'd at the laſt with ſhame ? Tu join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
Shame on himſelf ! for my deſert is honour. To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 

And, to repair my honour loſt for him, en. Yes, I agree, and thank you for your 
1 here renounce him, and return to Henry ;'=» 435 motion: 


My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 

And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor ; 

I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 

And replant Henry in his former ſtate. 
Queen, Warwick, theſe words have turn'd my 

| hate to love; 

And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 

And joy that thow becom'ſt king Henry's friend. 
War. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned|' 

friend, 

That, if king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 

With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 

I'll undertake to land them on our coaſt, 

And force the tyrant from his ſeat by war. 

"Tis not his new-made bride ſhall ſuccour him: 

And as for Clarence,—as my letters tell me, 

He's very likely now to fall from him ; 

For matching for wanton luſt than honour, 

Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country. 
Bona. Dear brother, how ſhall Bona be reveng'd 

But by thy help to this diſtreſſed queen ? 
Nzeen. Renowned prince, how ſhall poor Henry 


live 
Unleſs thou reſcue him from foul deſpair ? 
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Son Edward, ſhe is fair and virtuous, 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine, [it; 
Prince. Yes, I accept her, for ſhe well deſerves 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
[ He gives bis band to Warwvick. 
X. Lew. Why ftay we now? Theſe ſoldiers 
| ſhall be levy'd, 
And thou, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. 
I long, 'till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 
[ Exernt. Manet Warwick. 
War. I came from Edward as embaſſador, 
But I return his ſworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war ſhall anſwer his demand. 
Had he none elſe to make a ſtale, but me? 
Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow, 
was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
5 I' be chief to bring him down again: 


Not that I pity Henry's miſery, 


ut ſeek revenge on Edward's mockery, [¶ Exit. 


* We learn from Holinſhed, © That king Edward did attempt a thing once in the earles houſe 
which was much againſt the earles honeſtie (whether he would have defloured his daughter or his niece, 
the certaintie was not for both their honours revealed) for ſurely ſuch a thing was attempted by king 


Edward.” 2 i.e. fright thy King. 
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SCENE IL ould more have ſtrengthen d this our common- 


Tht Palace in England. 6 
Gainſt foreign ſtorms, chan any home - bred mar- 
Fater Gloſter, Clarence, Somerſet, and Montague. = E 
Cb. Ne tell me, brother Clarence, what think] 5 fla. Why, knows not Montague, that of itſelf, 
you England is ſafe, if true within itſelf ? 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey? Ment. Yes; but the ſafer, when 'tis back'd 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? with France. [France: 


_ Clar. Alas, you know, tis far from hence 
France; 
How could he ſtay till Warwick made return? 
San, My lords, forbear this talk; here 
There * ny, BY Edward, Ladg Grey, 
iſh. Enter 
Queen; Pembroke, Stafford, and Haſtings, F. 
on one fide, and four on the other, 
lo. And his well choſen bride. 
Clar. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
. Edo. Now, brother of Clarence, how li 
you our choice, 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? 
Clar. As well as Lewis of France, or the earl 
Warwick; 5 
Which are ſo weak of courage, and in judgement 
That they'll take no offence at our abuſe. 5[But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
. Edw. Suppoſe they take offence without Clar, Or elſe you would not have beſtow'd 
| cauſe, | the heir 
They are but Lewisand Warwick; Iam Edward} [Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's ſon *, 
Your king and Warwick's, and muſt have my will. | And leave your brothers to go ſpeed elſewhere. 
Glo. And you fhall have your will, becauſe ourjz3o} X. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife, 
Yet haſty marriage ſeldom proveth well. king: [That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. 
. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offend- Clar. In choofing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your 
Glo. Not I: Led too? zudgement : 
No; God forbid, that I ſhould wiſh them _— Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 
Whom God hath join'd together: ay, and *twereſ3s|To play the broker in mine own behalf; 


Hoſt. Tis better uſing France, than truſting 
10J]Let us be back d with God, and with the ſeas, 
hich he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourſelves ; 
In them, and in ourſelves, our ſafety lies. 
Clar, For this one ſpeech, lord Haſtings well 
15 deſerves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford, 
X. Edo. Ay, what of that? it was my will, 
and grant; | 
And, for this once, my will ſhall ſtand for law. 
20] Glo, And yet, methinks, your grace hath not 
done well, 
To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride ; 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence 


To ſunder them that yoke ſo well together. [pity] And, to that end, I ſhortly mind to leave you. 
EX. Edu. Setting your ſcorns, and your miſlike, X. Edw. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be 
5 aſide, i » 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Grey 150 not be ty'd unto his brother's will. 
Should not become my wife, andEngland's queen: --[40 Queen. My lords, before it pleas'd his majeſty 
And you too, Somerſet, and Montague, To raiſe my ſtate to title of a queen, 
Speak freely what you think. Do me but right, and you muſt all confeſs 
Clar. Then this is my opinion, — that king Lewis} [That I was not ignoble of deſcent, 
Becomes your enemy, for mocking him And meaner than myſelf have had like fortune, 
About the marriage of the lady Bona. But as this title honours me and mine, 
Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in] [So your diſlikes, to whom 1 would be pleaſing, 
charge, Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. 
Is now diſhonour'd by this new marriage. | X. Edw. My love, ſorbear to fawn upon their 
X. Edw. What, if both Lewis and Warwi frowns : 
be appeas'd, Iso What danger, or what ſorrow can befall thee, 
By ſuch invention as I can deviſe? 50 long as Edward is thy conſtant friend, 
Mint. Yet to have join'd with France in ſu And their true ſovereign, whom they muſt obey ? 
alliance, ay, whom they ſhall obey, and love thee too, 


Pr. Johnſon obſerves, that this has been the advice of every man who in any age underſtood and 
favoured the intereſt of England. 2 Prior to the Reſtoration, the heĩreſſes of great eſtates wore in 
the wardſhip of the king, who in their minority gave them up to plunder, and afterwards matched 
them to his favourites. Dr. Johnſon remarks on this paſſage, that he knows not when liberty gained 
mort than by the abolition ot the court of wards, | E 
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Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hands: 
Which if they do, yet will I keep thee ſafe, 
And they ſhall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 
Cl. [afide.] I hear, yet ſay not much, bu 
think the More. 4 
Enter a Pat. 


X. Edo. Now, meſſenger, what letters, or 
what news, 
From France ? [words, 
Poft. My ſovereign liege, no letters; and few 
But ſuch as I, without your ſpecial pardon, 
Dare not relate. [brief, 
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And haſte is needful in this deſperate caſe. 
Pembroke, and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war ; 
They are already, or quickly will te landed: 
Myſelf in perſon will traight follow you. 
[ Exeunt Pembroke and Stafird. 

But, ere I go, Haſtings,-and Montague. 

eſolve my doubt. You rwain, of all the reſt, 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance: 

ell me, if you love Warwick more than me? 
If it be ſo, then both depart to him; 
[ rather wiſh you foes, than hollow friends : 


x. Edt. Go to, we pardon thee: therefore, i 

Tell me their words as near as thou canſt gueſs 
them. 
What anſwer makes king Lewis unto our letters? 

Pet. At my depart, theſe were his very words: 
« Go tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 

« That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 
« To revel it with him and his new bride.” 
k. Edo. Is Lewis ſo brave? belike, he thi 
me Henry. : 
But what ſaid lady Bona to my marriage ? 
Peſt. Theſe were her words, utter'd with 
diſdain z 
« Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, 
« ]'ll wear the willow garland for his ſake." 

K. Edi. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little leſs ; 
She had the wrong. But what ſaid Henry's queen? 
For I have heard, that ſhe was there in place. 

Pet. „Tell him,” quoth ſhe, „my mournin 

weeds are done, 
« And I am ready to put armour on. 

X. Edxv. Belike, ſhe minds to play the Amazon. 
But what ſaid Warwick to theſe injuries ? 

Pet. He, more incens'd againſt your majeſty 
Than all the reſt, diſcharg'd me with theſe words : 
« Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 


But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
Give me aſſurance with ſome friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in ſuſpeR. 
Mon. So God help Montague, as he proves true ! 
Hoſt. And Haſtings, as he favours Edward's 
cauſe! ſby us? 
. Edzv. Now, brother Richard, will you ſtand 
Glo. Ay, in deſpight of all that ſhall withſtand 
you., 
X. Edw. Why ſo; then am I ſure of victory. 
Now therefore let us hence; and loſe no hour, 
Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. 
{ Excunt, 


15 


$S CENE 
Warwickſhire. 
Enter Warwick and Oxford, wvith French ſoldiers. 


War. Truſt me, my lord, all hitherto goes well; 
The common people by numbers ſwarm to us. 


Enter Clarence and Sumerſct. 

3 But, ſee, where Somerſet and Clarence comes; 
Speak ſuddenly, my lords, are we all friends ? 
Cla. Fear not that, my lord. [ Warwick ; 
War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto 

And welcome, Somerſet :—-I hold it cowardice, 


II. 


— 


« And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere t be long.“ 
X. Eat. Ha! durſt the traitor breathe out 
proud words ? 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd : 
They ſhall have wars, and pay for their preſump- 
tion. 
But ſay, is Warwick friends with Margaret? 
Pa. Ay, gracious ſovereign ; they are ſo link 
| in friendſhip, daughter. 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick 
Clar, Belike, the younger; Clarence will have 
the elder. 
Now, brother king, farewel, and fit you faſt, 
For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter; 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
may not prove inferior to yourſelf, 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 
[Exit Clarence, and Somerſet feilowvs. 
Glo, Not TI: 


My thoughts aim at a further matter; I 
Stay not for love of Edward, but the crown. 
[ Afige. 
X. Edzv. Clarence and Somerſet both gone 
Warwick! 
Yet am I arm'd againſt the worſt can happen; 


To reſt miſtruſtful where a noble heart 

Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of love; ſther, 

Elfe might I think, that Clarence, Edward's bro- 

Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings : 

But welcome, Clarence; my daughter ſhall be * 
thine. 

And now what refts, but, in night's coverture, 

Thy brother being careleſly — 

His ſoldiers lurking in the towns about, 

And but attended by a ſimple guard, 

We may ſurprize and take him at our pleaſure ? 

Our ſcouts have found the adventure very eaſy z 

That as Ulyſſes, and ſtout Diomede, 

With flight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus' tents, 

And brought from thence the Thracian fatal ſteeds 

So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 

At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 

And ſeize himſelf; I ſay not—ſlaughter him, 

For I intend but only to ſurprize him. 

You, that will follow me to this -*tempt, 

Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 

They all cry, Henry ! 

Why, then, let's on our way [7 — = :; r 

For Warwick and his friends, Cod and Saint 
George! [ Excunt, 
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SCENE m. 
Edward's Camp. DARE 
Enter the Watchmen to guard bis text. 
1 Watch, Come on, my maſters, each man 
a ſtand 


his ; | 
The king, by this, is ſet him down to Qleep. 
2 Watch, What, will he not to bed? 
1 Watch. Why, no: for he hath made a 
vow, 
Never to lie and take his natural reſt, 
Till Warwick, or himſelf, be quite ſuppreſt. 
2 Watch. To-morrow then, belike, ſhall 
the day, | 
If Warwick be ſo near as men report. ſtha 
3-Watch. But fay, I pray, what nobleman 
That with the king here reſteth in his tent 
1 Watch. "Tis the lord Haſtings, the king's chi 
friend. [king 
3 Watch. O, is it ſo? But why commands 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? 
2 Watch. Tis the more honour, becauſe 
dangerous. n 
«4 Watch. Ay; but give me worſhip and quiet - 
I like it better than a dangerous honour. 
If Warwick knew in what eſtate he ſtands, 
is to be doubted, he would waken him. 
1 Watch. Unleſs our halberds did ſhut up his 
paſſage. [ten 
* 4 Watch. Ay; wherefore elſe guard we his 
But to defend his perſon from night foes ? 
Enter Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, Somerſet, and 
French ſoldiers, filent all. 
War, This is his tent; and ſee, where 
his guard. 
Courage, my maſters: honour now, or never | 
But follow me, and Edward ſhall be ours. 
1 Watch. Who goes there? 
2 Watch. Stay, or thou dieſt, 


[ Warwick, and the reſt, cry all,—Warwich! War- 
wick ! and ſet upon the guard; who fly, ering — 
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Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs muſt down... 

Yet, Warwick, in deſpight of all miſchance, 

| [Of thee thyſelf, and all thy complices, 

will always bear himſelf as king : 

$ | Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 

My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 

War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's 

| king : [ Takes off bis crrcon. 

But Henry now ſhall wear the Engliſh crown, 

ro And be true king indeed; thou but the ſhadow . 

My lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 

See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 
Unto my brother, archbiſhop of York. 
When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellowi, 

1s]V follow yon, and tell what anſwer 

Lewis, and the lady Bona, ſend to him: 

Now, for a while, farewel, good duke of York. 

K. Edw. What fates impoſe, that men muſt 
needs abide; 

boots not to reſiſt both wind and tide, 

Oxf. What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 

ut march to London with our ſoldiers ? 

War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do; 

25/To free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated in the regal throne. [ Exeurr. 
; == 35 i 9, 4 
Landon. The Palace. 


Enter the Queen, and Rivers. 
Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden 
| change ? [learn, 

Queen. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to 
What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward ? 

Riv. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt 

Warwick ? 

; Nueen, No, but the loſs of his own royal perſon. 
Riv. Then is my ſovereign lain? 

Queen. Ay, almoſt lain, for he is taken priſoner ; 
Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, 
JOr by his foe furpriz'd at unawares: 
And, as I further have to underſtand, 


Arm! Arm! Warwick, and the reſty 
them. | 
" The drum beating, and trumpets ſounding. 
Enter Warwick, Somerſet, and the reſt, bringing 
King out in a gown, fitting in a chair : Gloſter 
Haſtings fly over the ftage. 
Som. What are they that fly there? 
War. Richard, and Haſtings: let them 
here's the duke. parted laſt 
X. Edwv. The duke ! why, Warwick, when w 
Thou call'dſt me king? 
« War. Ay, but the cafe is alter d: 
When you diſgrac'd me in my 
Then ] degraded you from being king, 
And come now to create you duke of York. 


Is new committed to the biſhop of York, 

ell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 

$5} Riv. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief ; 

et, gracious madam, bear it as you may; 

arwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 

een. Till then, fair hope muſt hinder liic's 
deca 


y. 
d I the rather wean me from deſpair, 

or love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 

his is it that makes me bridle my paſſion, 

bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 
Y, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 

nd ſtop the riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs, 

ſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown 

ing Edward's fruit, true heir tothe Engliſh crown. 
Riv. But, madam, where is Warwick then be- 


$5 


Alas! how ſhould you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to ufe embaſſadors ; 

Nor how to be contented with one wife; 

Nor how to uſe your brothers brotherly ; 

Wor how to ſtudy for the people's welfare ; 

Nor how to ſhrowd yourſelf from enemies? [too ? 


come? London, 
Queen, I am informed, that he comes towards 
o ſet the crown once more on Henry's head: 
ueſs thou the reſt; king Edward's friends muſſ 
ut, to prevent the tyrant's violence, [ down. 
For truſt not him that once hath broken faith) 


K. Edw, Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou here. 5 l' Il hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 


0 
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—— belrf Edward's righes.. , 
There ſhall I reſt ſecurs from force, and fraud, 
ne hes Bos while we may By 3 
1f Warwick take vs, we are ſure to dig. [Exeunt F 

F 


$SCE.N BE V. | 


A Park near Mildlebom Cafle in Yarkfoire. © || | 
Frier Cliſter, Haſtings, and Sir William Stanley. | 
Cho. Now, — — lame 

Stanley, - | 
Leave off to wonder whe I drew you hither, 
Into this chiefeſt thicket of the-park. brother 
Thus ſtands the caſe: You know, our king, my 
1; priſoner to the biſhop Here, at whoſe hands | 
He hath good uſage and great liberty; 
And often, but attended with weak guard, | 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf. 
I have advertis'd him by ſecret means, - - - 
That if, about this hour, he make this way, | 
Under the colour of his uſual game, * 
He ſhall here find his friends, with horſe and me 
Jo ſet him free from his captivity. | 
Enter King Edward, and u Huntfman. | | 
Hunt. This way, my lord; for this way lies t 
game. {huntſmen ſtand. .]* 
x. Edio. Nay; this way, man; ſee, where the 
Now, brother of Gloſter, lord Haſtings, and the reſt, 
Stand you thus cloſe to ſteal the biſhop's deer ? 
Cle Brother, the time and caſe requireth haſte ; 
Your horſe ſtands ready at the park-corner. 30 
X. Edw. But whither ſhall we then? 
. To Lynn, my Lord; and ſhip from ther 
to Flanders. I meaning. 
Ch. Wel gueſs'd, believe me; for that was my 
K. Edzo. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardneſs.|? 
Gh. But wherefore ſtay we ? tis no time to talk 
X. Edw. Huntſman, what ſay'ſ thou? a 
go along? 
Hunt. Better do ſo, than tarry and be ant d. | 
Ch. Come then, away; let's ha' no more ado, | 
X. Edw. - Biſhop, farewel: ſhield thee 
Warwick's frown ; 
And pray that I may repoſſeſs the crown. [Excunt, 


** + +39 © 
The Tower in Londen. 
Enter King Henry, Clarence, Warwick, Somerſet, 
Yeung Richmond, Oxford, 3 and Licute 
of the Teber. 50 
X. Henry. Maſter De God a 
Have ſhaken Edward from the regal ſeat ; [friend 
And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 
My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys ; 
At our enlargement what are thy due fecs ? 5 
Li. Subjects may challenge nothing of thei 
ſovereignsʒ 
But, if an humble prayer may prevail, | 
I then crave pardon of your majeſty. 
K. Hen, For what, lieutenant ? for well uſing me ? [6 
Nay, be thou ſure, I'll well requite thy kindneſs, 1 


bt 
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Jay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
dnceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 


| [arla, by notes of houſhold harmony, 


[They quite forget their Joſs of liberty. Ar! 
But, Warwick, after God, thou ſett'ſt me frre, 
And chiefly therefore I thank God and thee ; 
He yas the author, thou the inftrument, 
Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's ſpighit, 
By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; 
And that the people of this bleſſed land 
May not be puniſh'd with my _thwarting ſtarsy + 
Warwick, although my head ſtill wear the crown, 
here reſign my government to thee, 
or thou art fortunate-in all thy deeds. 
War. Your grace hath ſtill been fam'd for virtuous; 
ind now may ſeem as wiſe as virtuous, 
By ſpying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, 
or few men rightly temper with the ſtars : 
Yet in this one-thing let me blame your grace, 
or chuſing me, when Clarence is in place. A 
Cla. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the ſway, 
o whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 
Adjudz'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 


{As likely to be bleſt in peace, and war; 
And therefore I yield thee my free conſent. 


War. And I chuſe Clarence only for protector. 
K. Henry. Warwick, and Clarence, give me both 
your hands; hearts, 
Now); join your hands, and, with your hands, your 
That no diſſention hinder government : 


I make you both protectors of this land; 
While I myſelf will lead a private life, 


And in devotion ſpend my latter days, | 

{To fin's rebuke, and my Creator's praiſe. [will? 
War. What anſwers Clarence to his ſovereign's 
Clar. That he conſents, if Warwick yield con- 


{For on thy fortune I repoſe myſelf. [ſent; 


War. Why then, though loth, yet muſt I be 
content; 


We'll yoke together, Like a double ſhadow 

ro Henry's body, and ſupply his place; 

[1 mean, in bearing weight of government, 

| While he enjoys the honour, and his caſe. 

And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful, 


Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 

And all his lands and goods confiſcated. min d. 
Clar. What elſe ? and that ſucceſſion be deter- 
War. Ay, therein Clarence thall not want his 

part. fairs, 

X. Henry. But, with the firſt.of all our chief af- 

Let me entreat, (for I command vo more) 

That Margaret your queen, and my ſon Edward, 

Be ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed : 

For, till I ſee them here, by doubtful fear 


My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. ſpeed. 


Car, It ſhall be done, my ſovereign, with all 
K. Henry. My lord of Somerſet, what youth is 
that, 


. JOf whom you ſeem to have ſa tender care? Cond. 


Some My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Rich- 
K. Herry. Come hither, England's hope: if ſe- 


For that it made my 1 a pleaſure: 


The meaning is, that few men conform their temper to their deſtiny. 


5 1 


cret powers 18 bis band on his bead. 


' Suggeſt 
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His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 


Suggeſt but druch to my divining thoughts, | 
This pretty lad * will prove our country's bliſs. 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty ; 


His hand to wield a ſcepter; and himſelf 
Likely, in time, to bleſs a regal throne. 

Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 
Muſt help you more than you are hurt by me. 
Enter a Pit. 

War. What news, my friend ? 
Pe. That Edward is eſcaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears fince, to Burgundy. 
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And moet the gates for ſafety of ourſelves; 
or now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 
X. Ed. But, maſter mayor, if Henry be your 

Vet Edward, at the leaſt, is duke of York. 

$ no wot. n 

no 


# 


As being well content with that alone. 
10] Gi. But, when the fox has once got in his noſe 
He'll ſoon find means to make (he body follow, 


Vir. Unſavoury news : But how made he eſcape? 
Pe. He was convey'd byRichard duke of Gloſter 
And the lord Haſtings, whoattended him 
In ſecret ambuſh on the foreſt ſide, | 
And from the biſhop's huntſmen reſcued him; 
For hunting was his daily exerciſe. 
War. My brother was too careleſs of his charge 
But let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may hetide. [ Excunt. 
Manent Somerſet, Richmond, and Oxford. 
Som. My lord, 1 like not of this flight of Ed- 


For, doubtleſs, Burgundy will yield him help: 
And we ſhall have more wars, before 't be long. 
As Henry's late preſaging prophecy [mond 
Did glad my heart, with hope of this young Rich- 
So doth my heart miſgive me, in theſe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm, and ours: 
Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 
Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 
*Till ſtorms be paſt of civil enmity. 
Oxf. Ay: for, if Edward re-poſſeſs the crown, 
Tis like, that Richmond with the reit ſhall down. 
Som. It ſhall be ſo; he ſhall to Britany. 
Come therefore, let's about it ſpeedily, [Exennt, 
SCE N E VI. 
York. 
Enter King Edward, Gliſter, Haſtings, and Soldiers, 
K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, lord Haſtings, 
and the reſt 
Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, | 
And ſays—that once more I ſhall enterchange | 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. , 
Well have we paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought deſired help from Burgundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd | 
From Ravenſpurg haven before the gates of Yor 
But that we enter, as into our dukedom ? [ this; 
Glo. The gates made faſt !=-Brother, I like not 
For many men, that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold-—that danger lurks within. 
X. Edwv. Tuſh, man ! abodements muſt ot now 
affright us : 
By fair or foul means we muſt enter in, 
For hitherwill our friends repair to us. [mon them. 
Hat. My liege, I'll knock once more, to ſum- 


15 Open the gates, we are king Henry's friends, 


Mayor. Ay, ſay you ſo? the gates ſhall then be 
open'd. [ He deſcmnds, 
Gh. A wiſe ſtout captain, and perſuaded ſoon 
Haß. The good old man would fain that all 
were well, 
So 'twere not long of him: but, being enter'd, 
I doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade 
Both him, and all his brothers, unto reaſon. 
Re-enter the Maycr and two Aldermen, bel, 
K. Edu. So, maſter mayor: theſe gates muft 
not be ſhut, 
But in the night, or in the time of war. 
What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys; 
[Takes bis gn 
39]For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 
und all thoſe friends that deign to follow me. 


March. Enter Montgomery, wvith a Drum and Solduri, 


Cb. Brother, this is Sir John Montgomery, 
35 Our truſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. [in arms? 
EK. EA. Welcome, Sir John! But why come you 
| Moantg. To help king Edward in his time of ſtorm, 
As every loyal ſubje& ought to do. [now forget 
X. Edw. Thanks, good Montgomery: But ve 
Our title to the crown; and only claim 
Our dukedom, till Cod pleaſe to ſend the reft. 
Mentg. Then fare you well, for 1 will hence 
again; 
IL came to ſerve a king, and not a duke.— 
4 Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. 
[The drum begins a march. 
k. Edw. Nay, ſtay, Sir John, a while ; and 
we'll debate, 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover'd, 
Muntg. What talk you of debating ? in few worde 
If you'll not here proclaim yourſelf our king, 
Lu leave you to your fortune ; and be gone, 
To keep them back that come to ſuccour you: 
| Why ſhould we fight, if you pretend no title ? 
55] Glo. Why, brother, wherefore ſtand you on nice 
points ? {make our clam: 
| X. Edzw.gWhen we grow ſtronger, then we'll 
Till then, tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning. 


un 


Erier, en the <oalls, the Mayor of York, and bis 
Brethren, 


Mayer. My lords, we were forewarned of your 
coming, 


Hoſt. Away with ſcrupulous wit! now arms 

6 muſt rule. {crowns 

1 Gl. And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unte 
Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand; 


1 He was afterwards Henry VII. a man who put an end to the civil war of the two Houſes, He wis 


grandfather to queen Elizabeth, and the king from whom James inherited. 


The 


W Mw of - Ib 


„ «©. _ w© qc ru tf Had 


" Si . ea a 


= 


Act Fo Scene '; 


The bruit* thereof will bring you many friends. 
And Henry but uſurps the dladem. [himſelf; 
Montg. Ay, now my ſovereign ſpeaketh like 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 
Haft. Sound, — 4a Edward ſhall be here 
im'd:.— | 


Cn . 
Sold. [reads] Edward the fuurth, by the grace of 
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Cal, king of England and France, and lord of Ire- 
lond, 


&c. 
. And whoſoe'er gainſa ＋ — we 
is I challenge him to fin ight 
my [Throws down bis gauntlet. 
All. Long live Edward the fourth ! 
K. Edw. Thanks, brave Montgomery ; 
thanks unto you all. 
If fortune ſerve me, I'll requite this kindneſs. 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York: 
And, when the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates; 
For well I wot that Henry is no ſoldier, — 
Ah, froward Clarence — how evil it beſeems thee, 
To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! [ wick. 
Yet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and War- 
Come on, brave ſoldiers ; doubt not of the day; 


And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 


67 


r modeſt Dian, circled with her nymphs, 
hall reſt in London, till we come to him. 
air lords, take leave, and ſtand not to reply 
are wel, my ſoverei [true hope. 
5} X. Hewy. Farewel, my Hector, and my Troy's 
Clay. In fign of truth, I kiſs your highneſs's hand. 
X. Henry. Well-minded Clarence, be thou for- 

tunate ! leave. 

Ment. Comfort, my lord and fo I take my 

of Oxf. [ Kiſſing Henry's band.] And thus I ſeal my 

truth, and bid adieu. [tague, 

K. Henry. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Mon- 
And all at once, once more a happy farewel. 

War. Farewel, ſweet lords; let's meet at Co- 

ventry. 

[ Excunt Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, and Montague. 
X. Henry. Here at the palace will I reſt a while 
uſin of Exeter, what thinks your lordſhip ? 
Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, 
hould not be able to encounter mine. 

Exe. The doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reſt, 

X. Henry. That's not my fear, my meed * hath 

got me fame: 

have not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 
25 Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; 

My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears : 
have not been deſirous of their wealth, 


15 


LE xcunt. j zol Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubſidies, 


nnn 


London. 
Enter King Henry, Warwick, Clarence, Mont 
War. What counſel, lords ? Edward from 
With haſty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety through the narrow ſeas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to London; 
And many giddy people flock to him. [again 
X. Henry. Let's levy men, and beat him 
Car. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench. 
War. In Warwickſhire I have true-heart 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; I friends, 
Thoſe will I muſter up: and thou, ſon Clarence, 
Shall ſtir, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee — 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leiceſterſhire, ſhalt find 


Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'ſt :--[; 


And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd, 
In Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends. 
My ſovereign, with the loving citizens, 
Like to his iſland, girt in with the ocean, 


A e 


SCENE I. 
Before the Town of Coventry, 


Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd ; 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me ? 
No, Exeter, theſe graces challenge grace : 
And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The lamb will never ceaſe to follow him. 
[Shout within. A Lancaſter | A Lancaſter ! 

Exe, Hark, hark, my lord ! what ſhouts are theſe ? 
| Enter King Edward, Gliſler, and Soldiers. 

X. Edo. Seize on the ſhame-fac'd Henry, bear 

him hence, 

And once again proclaim us king of England. 
You are the fount, that makes ſmall brooks to flow : 
Now ſtops thy ſpring ; my fea ſhall fuck them dry, 
And ſwell ſo much the higher by their ebb... 


45 Hence with him to the Tower; let him not ſpeak. 


[ Exeunt ſome with King Henry, 
And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
Where peremptory Warwick now rem ins: 
The ſun ſhines hot, and, if we uſe delay, 
old biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 

Cla. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 
Brave watriors, march amain towards Coventry. 

Zxeunt. 


V. 
1 Meſ.By this at Dunſmore,marching hither ward. 
War. How far off is our brother Montague ?— 


Enter Warwick, the Mayr of Coventry, twwo Neo Where is the poſt that came from Montague? 


-ngers, and others, upon the wall, 
Fn \NF Hens is the poſt, that came from 
valiant Oxford ? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honeſt fellow ? 


I j, e. noiſe or report. 
; 812 


2 Meſ. By this at Daintry, with a puiſſant troop. 
Enter Sir Jobn Somerville, 
War. Say, Somerville, what ſays my loving ſon ? 
And, by thy gueſs, how nigh is Clarence now ? 
7 


2 hs © merit. 
Seer 


\ 


62$ 
Somerv. AtSoutham I did leave him with his fc 
And do expect him here ſome two hours hence, 
Mar. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum, 
Semery. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies; 
The drum your honour hears, marcheth fro 
Warwick. _ [friends 
ur. Who ſhould that be? belike, unlook'd-fo 
Samerw. They are at hand, and you ſhall quigkl 
| know. / * : 


March. Fluriſh. len. 
1 oldicrs. 
EK. Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and ſounc 


5 


a parley. 
Cb. See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
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Enter Oxferd, with drum and colours. 
War. © chearful colours! fee, where Oxford 
comes ö 
Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaſter! 
Cl. The are open, let us enter too. 
X. Edw. So other foes may fet upon our backs, 
tand we in good array; for they, no doubt, 
Will iſſue out again, and bid us battle: 
f not, the city being of ſmall defence, 


1o[We'll quickly rouze the traitors in the ſame, 


War. O, welcome, Oxford ! for we want thy help. 
Enter Montague, with drum and colours. 

Mint. Montague, Montague, for Lancafter! 

G/s, Thou and thy brother both ſhall buy this 


Mar. Oh, unbid ſpight! is ſportful Edward|: 5 
* come? 

Where ſtept our ſcouts, or how are they ſeduc'd, 
That we could hear no news of his repair ? 

EK. Edwv. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope 
city gates, | 

Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee ? 
Call Edward=-king, and at his hands beg mercy, 
And he ſhall pardon thee theſe outrages. [hence 

War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces 

Confeſs who ſet thee up and pluck'd thee down? 42 
Call Warwick—patron, be penitent, 

And thou ſhalt ſtill remain the duke of York. 

Glo. I thought, at leaſt he would have ſai 
king; 

Or did he make the jeſt againſt his will ? 

War. Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly gift ? 
Cle. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give; 

I'll do thee ſervice for ſo good a gift. 

War. Twas I, that gave the kingdom to 
2 brother. wick's gi 

X. Edwv. Why, then tis mine, if but by War 

War. Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 

d Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 

X. Edev. But Warwick's king is Edward' 
pPriſoner: 

And, gallant Warwick, do but anſwer this 
What is the body, when the head is off ? 

Slo. Alas, that Warwick had no more fore- 
But, whiles he thought to ſteal the fingle ten, 
The king was lily finger'd'from the deck 1 
You left poor Henry at the biſhop's palace, 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 


2 


3 


45 


treaſon 
Even with the deareſt blood your bodies bear, 

K. Edv. The harder match d, the greater victory; 

My mind preſageth happy gain, and conqueſt. 
Enter Somerſet, with drum and colours. 

Som. Somerſet, Somerſet, for Lancaſter ! 

Gi. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet, 
Have ſold their lives unto the houſe of York; 
And thou ſhalt be the third, if this ſword hold. 

Enter Clarence, with drum and colours. 
War. And lo, where George of Clarence ſweeps 
along, 
Of force enough to bid his brother battle; 
With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 
More than the nature of a brother's love: [ calls, 


ze Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt if Warwick 


[ A parley is ſounded ; Richard and Clarence whiſper 
together ; and then Clarence takes bis red roſe out 
of bis hat, and throws it at Warwith. 

Clar. Father of Warwick, know you what this 
means ? : 
Look here, I throw my infamy at thee ; 
I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
ho gave his blood to lime * the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Why,trow'ſt thou, Warwick, 


ol That Clarence is ſo harſh, ſo blunt 3, unnatural, 


To bend the fatal inſtruments oſ war 

Again his brother, and his lawful king? 
Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 

To keep that oath, were more impicty 

Than Jepthah's when he ſacrific d his daughter. 
I am fo forry for my treſpaſs made, 

That, to deſerve well at my brother's hands, 
here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe ; 


. Ed. "Tis even ſo; yet you are Warwick ſti 
Glo, Come, Warwick, take the time, kneell5 
down, kneel down. 


With reſolution, whereſoc'er I meet thee, 
(As I will meet thee, if thou ſtir abroad) 
To plague thee for thy foul miſ-leading me. 


Nay, when ? ſtrike now, or elſe the iron cools. And ſo, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
War. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks. 


And with the other fling it at thy face, 
'Than bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee. 


Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 


. Edzv. Sail how thou canſt, have wind and] For I will henceforth be no more unconſtant. 


' * - tide thy friend; | 91 
This hand, faſt wound about thy coal - black hair 
Shall, whiles thy head is warm, and new cut off, 
Write in the duſt this ſentence with thy blood. 
Wind-changing Warwick new can change no more. 


K. Edv. Now welcome more, and ten times 
more belov'd, 
Than if thou never hadſt deferv'd our hate. [like 
Glo. Welcome, good Clarence; this is brother- 
War. O paſſing +4 traitor, perjur'd and unjuſt! 


T A pack of cards was anciently,-and Is till in Staffordſhire, term'd a deck of cards. 5 to 
cement the ſtones, Lime makes mortar, 3 Stupid, igſcnfible of fraternal fondneſs, . e. emi 
nent, egregious. 

K. Edu. 


— BE 3 as 


AR g. Scene 4+] 


k. Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the 
town, and fight ? 
Or ſhall we beat the ſtones about thine ears ? 
* War. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence: 
I will away towards Barnet preſently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'ſt. 
K, Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, 
leads the way :— 


Lords, to the field ; Saint George, and victory 


$. CE NE II. 


10 


A. Field of Battle near Barnet. | 
Alarum and Excurſimns. Enter Edward, bringing|t5 
b Warwick wounded. 


X. Edw. So, lie thou there: die thou, and die 
our fear; 
For Warwick was a bug ', that fear'd 2 us all. 
Now, Montague, fit faſt ; I ſeek for thee, 


O 


25 
Why aſk I that ? my mangled body ſhows, [ ſhows, 
My blood, my want of ſtrength, my ſick heart 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 30 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept; 
Whoſe top branch over- pecr d Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
Theſe eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's}35 
black veil, 
Have beea as piercing as the mid-day ſun, 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world: 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood, 
Were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres ; 40 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave ? 
And who durſt ſmile, vhen Warwick bent his brow ? 
Lo, now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forſake me; and, of all my lands, 45 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and duſt ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we muſt. 
Enter Oxford and Somerſet. 
Sem. Ah, Warwick, Warwick wert thou as[5® 
we are, 
We might recover all our loſs again! [power ; 
The queen from France hath brought a puiſſant 
Even now e heard the news: Ah, could thou fly 
Mur. Why, then I would not fly. Ah, Montague,[55 
If thou be there, ſweet brother, take my hand, 
And with thy lips keep in my ſoul a while ! 
Thou lov'ſt me not; for, bruther, if thou didſt, 
Thy tcars would waſh this cold congealed blood, 
That glews my lips, and will not let me ſpeak. [60 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. [laſt; 
Sor. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his 
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And ſaid,—Commend me to my valiant brother. 


Flur. 
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And more he would have ſaidz and more he ſpoke 


Which ſounded like a clamour 3 in a vault, 

That could not be diſtinguiſh'd ; but, at laſt, 
5 t well might hear deliver'd with a groaty— 

O, farewel, Warwick 


War. Sweet reſt his ſoul 


Fly, lords, and ſave yourſelves; for Warwick bids. 


You all farewel, to meet in heaven. [Dies. 
Oxf. Away, away, to meet the queen's great power 
[ They bear away bis bedy, and Exeunts 

s 0.8.0.2 III. 

Aratber Part of the Field. 
Enter King. Edward in triumph; with 
Glfter, Clarence, and the reſt. 

K. Edio. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward 

| courſe, 

And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 

But, in the midſt of this bright-ſhining day, 

1 ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 

hat will encounter with our glorious ſun, 

he attain his eaſeſul weſtern bed: 

mean, my lords, thoſe powers, that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt; 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

Clar. A little gale will ſoon diſperſe that cloud, 
And blow it to the ſource from whence it came : 
Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up; 

For every cloud engenders not a ſtorm. 

Glo. The queen is valu'd thirty thouſand ſtrong 
And Somerſet, with Oxford, fled to her; 

If ſhe have time to breathe, be well aſſur' d, 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 

X. Edw. We are advertis'd by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their courſe towards Tewkſbury ; 
We, having now the beſt at Barnet field, 

Will thither ſtraight, for willingneſs rids way; 
And, as we march, our ſtrength will be augmented 
In every county as we go along | 
Strike up the drum: cry—Courage ! and away. 

[ Exeunt« 


$& CR. 0 KR. IV. 
Tewkſbury, 
March. Enter the Queen, Prince of Wales, Somer- 
ſet, Oxford, and Soldiers. 
Qucen. Great lords, wiſe men ne er fit and wail 
their loſs, k 
But chearly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 
What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, our holding anchor loſt, 
And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill : 1s't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lady 
With tearſul eyes add water to the ſea, (much: 
And give more ſtrength to that which hath too 
Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 
Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd ? 
Ah, what a ſhame ! ah, what a fault were this! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 
And Montague our top- maſt; What of him? 
Our ſlaughter'd friends the tackles ; What of theſe ? 
Why, is not Oxford here, another anchor? 


And to the lateſt gaſp, cry'd out for Warwick, 


1 Bg means a bugbear, 2 j. e. which made 


nd Somerſct another goodly matt ? 


us all fear. 3 is c. a clamour of tongues. 


Sf 3 


* 
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The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklings ? My tears gainſay * ; for every word I ſpeak, 
1 And, though unſkilfnl, why not Ned and 1 Ye ſee, I drink the water of mine eyes. [ vereign, 
| For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? Therefore, no more but this :--Henry, your {. 
We will not from the helm, to fit and weep; Ino, Ils priſoner to the foe ; his ſtate uſurp'd, 
But keep our courſe, though the rough winds ſay— 5 [His realm a flaughter-houſe, his ſubjects Nin, 
From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck.| | [His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent; 


As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair. And yonder is the wolf that makes this ſpoil. 

And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? You fight in juſtice : then, in God's name, lords, 

What Clarence, but a quick-ſand of deceit ? Be valiant, and give fignal to the fight. 

And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock? 10 [Both parties go ut. Alarum. Retreat. Excurſion, 

| All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. ES & 2nd 

Say, you can ſwim ; alas, tis but a while: Enter King Edward, Glefter, Clarence, Nc. The 

Tread on the ſand ; why, there you quickly fink : Queen, Oxford, and Somerſet, priſoners. 

Beſtride the rock ; the tide will waſh you off, K. Eqdwv. Lo, here a period of tumultuous broils, 

Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. I | Away with Oxford to Hammes Caſtle ſtraight : 

This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, © For Somerſet, off with his guilty head. 

In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, Go, bear them hence; I will not hear them ſpeak, 

That there's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, Oxf. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with 

More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and] words, tune. 
rocks. z0 Sem. Nor I, but ſtoop with patience to my for. 

Why, courage then ! what cannot be avoided, [ Exeunt Oxford and Somerſet, guarded, 

*T were childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear. Queen. So part we ſadly in this troublous world, 

Prince, Methinks, a woman of this valiant ſpirit To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. 

Should, if a coward heard her ſpeak theſe words, x. Edw. Is proclamation made,—that, wha 

Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 25 finds Edward, 8 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shall have a high reward, and he his life? 

I ſpeak not this, as doubting any here: Gh. It is, and, lo, where youthful Edward comes, 

For, did I but ſuſpect a fearful man, Enter Soldiers with the Prince. 

He ſhould have leave to go away betimes : x. Edio. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him 

Leſt, in our need, he might infe@ another, 30 ſpeak : - 

And make him of like ſpirit to himſelf. What! can ſo young a thorn begin to prick ?— 

If any ſuch be here, as God forbid ! Edward, what ſatisfaRion canſt thou make, 

Let him depart, before we need his help. For bearing arms, for ſtirring up my ſubjects, 


orf. Women and ch Idren of fo high a courage !} And all the trouble thou haſt turn'd me to? 
And warriors faint! why, 'twere perpetual ſhame.--[z5} Prince. Speak like a ſubjeR, proud ambitious 


O brave young prince ! thy famous grandfather York ! 
on Doth live again in thee; Long may'ſt thou live, Suppoſe, that I am now my father's mouth ; 
| To bear his image, and renew his glories! Reſign thy chair, and, where I ſtand, kneel thou, 


Sen. And he that will not fight for ſuch.a hope, Whilſt 1 propoſe the ſelf-ſame words to thee, 
Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 40| Which, traitor, thou wouldſt have me anſwer to. 
0 It he ariſe, be mock d and wonder'd at. ¶ thanks. Queen. Ah, that thy father had been ſo reſolv'd ! 
Queen. Thanks, gentle Somerſet ;—ſweet Oxford, Gl. That you might ſtill have worn the petti- 


Prince. And take his thanks, that yet hath no- coat, 
thing elſe. And neꝰ er have ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter, 
Enter a Maſſnger. 45] Prince. Let Æſop * fable in a winter's night; 
Ma. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, [His curriſh riddles fort not with this place. 
Ready to fight ; therefore be reſolute. Glo. By heaven, brat, I'll plague you for that 

| Oxf. I thought no leſs : it is his policy, word. men. 
| To haſte thus faſt, to find us unprovided. . Qucen. Ay, thou waſt born to be a plague to 
ww Sm. But he's deceiv d, we are in readineſs. 5c G. For God's ſake, take away this captive 
[ Queen, This chears my heart, to ſee your for- ſcold. [rather. 
| wardneſs. [budge. Prince. Nay, take away this ſcolding crook-back 
| Oxf. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not K. Edw. Peace, wilful boy, or Iwill charm your 

| March. Enter King Edward, Glefter, Clarence, and tongue. 

il, f Suldiers, on the ether fide of the ftage. 5s] Clar. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 
by K. Edw. Brave followers, yonder ſtands Prince. I know my duty, you are all undutiful : 
Lo g thorny wood, Laſcivious Edward, and thou perjur'd George, 
| Which, by the heavens” affiſtance,and your firength,] And thou miſhapen Dick, —!I tell ye all, 
'Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night, am your better, traitors as ye are ;j— 
| I need not add more fuel to your fire, bol And thou uſurp'ſt my father's right and mine. 
# For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out : K. Edt. Take that, thou likeneſs of this railer 
l . Give ſignal to the fight, and to it, lords. here 3. [ Stabs bin, 
I ern. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what! Gt. Sprawl'ſt thou? take that, to end thy agony- 
| ſhould ſay, e : [ G2. ſtabs him. 
U 


To gainſay is to deny, to conttadict. 2 The Prince calls Richard, ſsr his crookednt s, /F.ſop- 
| 7 i. e. Thou that reſembleſt thy railing mother. Cu. 


1 3 a. teas Saws ood . © a 
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Clar. And there's for twitting me with perjury. 


Qu cen. Oh, kill me too 

Cle. Marry, and ſhall. [Offers te kill ber. 

x. Edw. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done 5 
too much. 

Ch. Why ſhould ſhe live, to fill the world with 
words ? [her recovery. 
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And ſee our gentle queen how well ſhe fares ; 
By this, 1 hope, ſhe hath a ſon for us. [ Excunt. 
6 4 2s. 

Enter King Henry xvith a book, and Glefler with the 
Lieutenant, on the Toaver walli. 

Ci. Good day, my lord! What, at your book 


x. Edw. What! doth ſhe ſwoon? uſe means for 
Cle. Clarence, excuſe me to the king my 
brother ; 
ru hence to London on a ſerious matter: 
Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear more news. 
Clar. What? what? 
Cb. The Tower, man, the Tower ! Exit. 
Queen, Oh, Ned, ſweet Ned! ſpeak to thy 
mother, boy 
Canſt thou not ſpeak O traitors ! murderers !— 
They, that ſtabb d Cæſar, ſhed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthly blame, a0 
If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 
He was a man; this, in reſpeR, a child; 
And men ne'er ſpend their fury on a child. 
What's worſe than murderer, that I may name it ? | 
No, no; my heart will burſt, an if I ſpeak :!— 
And I will ſpeat, that ſo my heart may burſt.— 
Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals ! 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd ! 
You have no children, butchers ; if you had, 
The thought of them would have ſtirr'd up re- 
: 
But, if you ever chance to have a child, 
book in his youth to have him ſo cut off, 
As, deathſmen! you have rid this ſweet young 
prince, [force. 
X. Edw. Away with her; go, bear her hence by 
Queen. — never bear me hence, diſpatch m 
re; 
Here ſheath thy ſword, I'll pardon thee my death: 
What ! wilt thou not ?—then, Clarence, do it thou. 
Car. By heaven, I will not do thee ſo much eaſe. 
Queen. Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence, 
thou do it. 
Char, Didſt thou not hear me ſwear, I would 
not do it ? 
rern. Ay, but thou uſeſt to forſwear thyſelf ; 
"Twas fin before, but now tis charity. 
What! wilt thou not? where is that devil 
butcher, . 
Hard-favour'd Richard ? Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here : Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioner for blood thou ne'er putt'ſt back. 
X. Edw. Away, I ſay; I charge ye, beat her 
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ſo hard? [ay rather ; 
X. Henry. Ay, my good lord: My lord, I ſhould 
"Tis fin to flatter, good was little better : 
Good Gloſter, and good devil, were alike, . 
And both prepoſterous ; therefore, not good lord. 
C. Sirrah, leave us to ourſelves: we muſt 


confer, [ Exit Lieutenant. 
K. Henry. So flies the reckleſs ſhepherd from 
the wolf; 


So firſt the harmleſs ſheep doth yield his fleece, 

And next his throat unto the butcher's kniſe.— 

What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to act? 

Gh. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thief doth fear each buſh an officer. 

X. Henry. The bird, that hath been Lmed in a 
buſh, 

With trembling wings miſdoubteth every buſh ; 

And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, [kille, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and 

Glo, Why, what a peeviſh * fool was that of 
Crete, 

That taught his ſon the office of a ſow] ? 

And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd. 

X. Henry. I, Dzdalus; my poor ſon, Icarus ; 

Thy father, Minos, that deny'd our courſe ; 

The ſun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet boy, 

Thy brother Edward; and thyſelf, the ſea, 

Whoſe envious gulph did ſwallow up his life, 

Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words! 

My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's point, 

Than can my ears that tragic hiſtory, 

But wherefore doſt thou come ? is't for my life ? 

Ch. Think'ſt thou, I am an eyecutioner ? 

X. Henry. A perſecutor, I am ſure, thou art; 

If murdering innocents be executing, 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 

Gh. Thy fon I kill'd for his preſumption. | 

K. Henry. Hadſt thou been kill'd, when firſt 
thou didſt preſume, 

Thou hadſt not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. 

And thus I propheſy,—that many a thouſand, 

Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear; 

And many an old man's ſigh, and many a widow's, 

And many an orphan's water-ſtanding eye, 

Men for their ſons, wives for their huſbands fate, 


hence. 
Nueen, So come to you, and yours, as to this|55 
prince [ Exit Queen. 


K, Edw. Where's Richard gone ? 

Car. To London, all in poſt ; and, as I gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſupper in the Tower, [head. 

K. Edw. He's ſudden, if a thing comes in his 
Now march we hence : diſcharge the common ſort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 


. e. fears, or ſuſpects. 2 i, e. childiſh, 


word, ſignitying to ſguat down, or lage on any thing. 
Sf 


all on a beape 
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And orphans ſor their parents' timeleſs death, 

Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 

The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign ; 

The night-crow cry'd, aboding luckleſs time; 

Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down 
trees; 

The raven rook'd 3 her on the chimney's top, 

And chattering pyes,in diſmal diſcords ſung, 


3 To rk, or rather to ruck, is a north-country 
4 All of a ruck is a Staffordſhire expreſſion for 
Thy 
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Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope 
To wit, an undigeſt deformed lump, 
Not like the fi vit of ſuch a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head, when thou waſt born, 
To ſignify. thou camꝰ ſt to bite the world: 
And; if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. 
Glo. Il hear no more ;—Die, prophet, in thy 
ſpeech. [ Stabs bim. 
For this, amongſt the reſt, was I ordain'd. 
k. Henry. Ay, and for much more laughter 
aſter this. 
O-God! forgive my fins, and pardon thee ! [ Dies. 
Gh. What, will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter 
Sink in the ground ? I thought, it would have 
mounted. [death 
See, how my ſword weeps for the poor king's 
O, may ſuch purple tears be alway ſhed 
From thoſe that wiſh the downfal of our houſe ! 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell; and ſay,—-I ſent thee thi- 
ther, [ Stabs bim again. 
I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed *tis true, that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother ſay, 
I came into the world with my legs forward: 
Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 
And ſeek their ruin that uſurp'd our right ? 
The midwife wonder'd, and the women cry'd, 
« O, Jeſus bleſs us, he is born with teeth!“ 
And fo I was; which plainly ſignify d 
'That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then, ſince the heavens have ſhap'd my body ſo, 


Let hell make croołk d my mind, to anſwer it. 
I had no father, I am like no father: 
I have no brother, I am like no brother : [vine, 


And this word—love, which grey-beards call di- 
Be reſident in men like one another, 
And not in me; I am myſelf alone. 


Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light; 


But I will fort * a pitchy day for thee : 
For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life; 
And then, to purge his fear, Ill be thy death. 
King Henry, and the prince his ſon, are gone: 
Clarence, thy turn is next; and then the reſt; 
Counting myſelf but bad, till I be beſt. 
I'll throw thy body in another room, 
And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. [ Exit. 

Ee 

The Palace in London. 


Enter King Edward, the Queen, wvith the youny| 
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Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foe«men, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down, in top of all their pride 
Three dukes of Somerſet, threefold renown'd 
For hardy and undoubted champions: 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the fon, 
And two Northumberlands : two braver men 
Ne'er ſpurr'd their courſers at the trumpet's ſound: 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and 
Montague, | 

That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd, 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 
And made our footſtool of ſecurity— 
Come hither, Beſs, and let me kiſs my boy: 

| | b [Taking the child. 
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Prince, Clarence, Gluſter, Haſtings, and Attendants. 
K. Edw. Once more we fit in England's royal 
throne, 


1 i. e. I will cle or chbuſe ſuch a day, whoſe gloom ſhall be as fatal to thee. 
ſpeaks this line, firſt rocbmg his brad, and then lookirg on his hand, 


35 


Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myſelf 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night; 
Went all afoot in ſummer's ſcalding heat, 


of That thou might'ſt repoſſeſs the crown in peace; 


And of our labours thou ſhalt reap the gain. 
Glo. I'll blaſt his harveſt, if your head were lay'd; 
For yet I am not look'd on in the world. 
This ſhoulder was ordain'd ſo thick, to heave ; 
And heave it ſhall ſome weight, or break my 
back :=— 
Work thou the way, —and thou ſhalt execute . 
| Ali. 
X. Edo. Clarence and Gloſter, love my lovely 
queen; 
And kiſs your princely nephew, brothers both. 
Clar. The duty that I owe unto your majeſty, 
I ſeal upon the lips of this ſweet babe. 
Queen, Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy bro- 
ther, thanks. 
Gl. And, that I love the tree from whence thou 
ſprang'ſt, . 
Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the fruit 
To ſay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſter ; 
And cry'd—Al hail! when as he meant— . 
All harm. 
K. Edw. Now am I ſeated as my ſoul deliyhts, 
Having my country's peace, and brothers” loves. 
Clar. What will your grace have done with 
Margaret? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jeruſalem, 
And hither have they ſent it for her ranſom. 
X. Edw. Away with her, and waft her hence to 
France. 
And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time 
With ſtately triumphs, mirthful comic ſhows, 
Such as befit the pleaſures of the court 
Sound, drums and trumpets ! farewel, ſour annoy ! 
For here, I hope, begins our laſting joy. 
IExeunt omnes. 


It is ſuppoſed he 
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Noware our brows bound with victorious wreaths 


-— > .& x8, 
Elan —— bruiſed arms hung up for monuments z 
ur ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Landen. A Street. Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Enter Richard Duke of Gloſter. 5 |Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth d his wrinkled front; 
Ch, OW is the winter of our diſcontent And now,—inſtead of mounting barbed 3 ſteeds, 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun * off [To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 
Vork; He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
And all the clouds, that lowr'd upon our houſe, | | [To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 
In the deep boſom of the ocean bury'd. 10} But I, that am not ſhap'd for fportive tricks, 


This tragedy, though it is call'd the Life and 


Death of this prince, comprizes, at moſt, but the 


laſt eight years of his time; for it opens with George duke of Clarence being clapp'd up in the Tower, 
which happen'd in the beginning of the year 1477 ; and cloſes with the death of Richard at Boſworth 


Field, which battle was fought on the 22d of Auguſt, in the year 1485. 


* Alluding to the cogni- 


zance of Edward IV. which was a ſun, in memory of the three ſuns, which are ſaid to have appear d ad 


the battle which he gain'd over the Lancaftrians at 
amour, or warlike trappings, | 


# j, e. Needs furniſhed with 
Nor 


Mortimer's Croſs, 
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Nor made to eourt an amourous looking-glaſs ; 
I, that am rudely ſtamp'd, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by difſembling * nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them; 
Why I, in this week piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time z 

Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 

And deſcant * on mine own deformity : 

And therefore, — ſince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain thefe fair well-ſpoken days,— 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions 3 dangerous, 

By drunken propheſies, libels, and dreams, 


HARD II. [AR 1. Scene 1. 


That made him ſend lord Haſtings to the Tower; 
From whence this preſent day he is deliver'd ? 
We are not ſafe, Clarence, we are not ſafe. 
Clay. By heaven, I think, there is no man ſecure, 
5 [But the queen's kindred, and night-walkjng heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and miſtreſs Shore, 
H ard you not, what an humble ſuppliant 
Lcrd Haſt.ngs was to her for his delivery? 
Glo. Humbly complaining to her deity 
10]Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
I'll tell you What, —I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery ; 
The jealous o'er-worn widow, and herſelf, 
15 Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. 
Brak. I beſeech your graces both to pardon me; 
His majeſty hath ſtraitly given in charge, 
That no man ſhall have private conference, 


To ſet my brother Clarence, and the king, 

In deadly hate the one againſt the other: 

And, if king Edward be as true and juſt, 

As I am ſubtle, falſe and treacherous, 

This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up; 

About a prophecy, which ſays—that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer ſhall be. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my ſoul ! here Clarence 
comes. 

Enter Clarence guarded, and Brakenbury. 
Brother, good day : What means this armed guard, 
That waits upon your grace ? 

Clar. His majeſty, 
Tendering my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 
Ci. Upon what cauſe ? 
Clar. Becauſe my name is—George. | 
Glo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours; 
He ſhouid, for that, commit your godfathers ;— 
O, belike, his majeſty hath ſome intent, 
That you ſhould be new chriſten'd in the Tower. 
But what's the matter, Clarence ? may I know ? 
Clar. Yea, Richard, when I know; for 1 
| proteſt, 
As yet I do not : But, as I can learn, 
He hearkens after prophecies, and dreams; 
And from the croſs-row phucks the letter G, 
And fays—a wizard told him, that by G 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be; 
And, for my name of George begins with G, 
It follows in his thought, that I am he: 
Theſe, as I learn, and ſuch like toys * as theſe, 
Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me now. 
Gb. Why, this it is, when men are rultd by 
WOmen :=— 
"Tis not the king, that ſends you to the Tower ; 
My lady Grey his wife, Clarence, tis ſhe, 
That tempts him to this harſh extremity. 
Was it not the, and that good man of worſhip, 


200Of what degree ſoever, with his brother. [bury, 
Glo. Even ſo? an pleaſe your worſhip, Braken- 
You may partake of any thing we ſay : 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man; — We ſay, the king 
is wiſe, and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well ſtruqk in years; fair, and not jealous tw 
We ſay, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a paſſing pleafing 
tongue; 
That the queen's kindred are made gentle-folks : 
How fay you, fir? can you deny all this? 
Brak. With this, my lord, myſelf have nought 
to do. fellow, 
Glo. Nought to do with miſtreſs Shore? I tell thee, 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were beſt to do it ſecretly, alone. 
Brak. What one, my lord? me ? 
G4. Her huſband, knave :!—Woule'ft thou betray 
Brat. I beſeech your grace to pardon me; and, 
withal, 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke, 
Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will 
obey. [obey. 
Glo, We are the queen's abjects 5, and mutt 
ther, farewel : I will unto the king; 
And whatſoe'er you will employ me in,— 
Were it, to call king Edward's widow—ſiſter,. 
I will perform it, to enfranchiſe you. 
Mean time, this deep diſgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
Car. I know, it pleaſeth neither of us well. 
Glo, Well, your impriſonment ſhall not be long: 
I will deliver you, or elſe lye for you : 
Mean time, have patience. 
| Clar. I muſt perforce © : farewel. 
55 [ Exeunt Clarence and Brakenbury. 
Gl, Co, tread the path that thou ſhalt ne'cr 
return, 
imple, plain Clarence I do love thee ſo, 
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Anthony Woodeville, her brother there, 


1 j. e. deceitful, 


hat I will ſhortly ſend thy ſoul to heaven, 


* Sir John Hawkins obſerves, that deſcant is a term in muſic, figniſying in 


general that kind of harmony wherein one part is broken and tormed into a kind of paraphraſe on the 


other. 


I prefer the common acceptation to conſider or ruminate on. 
chief. The indu&tivn is preparatory to the action of the play. 
queen's ſu/;:85, whom ihe might protect, but her e, whom the drives away. 
the provezb, „Patience periorce is a medicine for a mad dog.“ 


3 i. e. preparations for miſ- 
4 i. e. fancies. 5 That is, not the 
© Allud.vg to 


I 


AR 1. Scene 2.] 
heaven will take the preſent at our hands. 
25 who comes here ? the new - deliver'd Haſtings? 
Enter 7 


Hoſt. Good time of day unto my gracious lord 
C. As much unto my good lord chamberlain 
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But I ſhall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That were the cauſe of my impriſonment. 

C. No doubt, no doubt; and ſo ſhall Clarence 

too; 

For they, that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail'd as much on him, as you. 

Haft. More pity, that the eagle ſhould be mew'd ! 
While kites and buzzards play at liberty. 

Gb. What news abroad? 

Haft. No news ſo bad abroad, as this at home 
The king is ſickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his phyſicians fear him mightily. 
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Poor key-cold ® figure of a holy king! 
Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter ! 

Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood | 
Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 

5 ro hear the lamentations of poo 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd ſon, 
tabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that matie theſe 

wounds ! 
in theſe windows, that let forth thy life, 


roll pour the helpleſs balm of my poor eyes: 


» Curſed be the hand, that made theſe holes ! 
urſed the heart, that had the heart to do it! 
urſed the blood, that let this blood from hence ! 
ore direful hap betide that hated wretch, 


I t makes us wretched by the death of thee, 


f ever he have child, abortive be it, 
rodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
hoſe ugly and unnatural aſpect 

ay fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 


Gle. Now, by ſaint Paul, that news is bad indeed.] [And that be heir to his unhappineſs ! 


O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And over-much conſum'd his royal perſon ; 
"Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
What, is he in his bed ? 

Haft. He is. 

Cb. Go you before, and I will follow you. 

[ Exit Haſtings. 
He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with poſt-horſe up to 
heaven. 

Tu in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well ſteel'd with weighty arguments; 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live : 
Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in ! 
For then I'll marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter : 


What though I kill'd her huſband, and her father ? 

The readieſt way to make the wench amends, 

Ito become her huſband, and her father: 

The which will I; not all ſo much for love, 

As for another ſecret cloſe intent, 

By marrying her, which I muſt reach unto. 

But yet I run before my horſe to market : 

Clarence ſtill breathes ; Edward ſtill lives, 
reigns z | 

When they are gone, then muſt I count my gains. 

[ Exit. 


SCRE 1 
Anotber Street. 


Enter the Corſe of Henry the Sixth, with balberds t. 
guard it; Lady Anne being the mourner. 
Anne. Set down, ſet down your honourable 
load, — 
If honour may be ſhrouded in a hearſe ,— 
Whilſt I awhile obſequiouſly ® lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter... 


* A mew was the place of confinement where a hawk was kept till he had moulted. 


in this inſtance, means funeral. 
is compoſed, was anciently employed to ſtop any 


a tradition very generally received, that the murdered body bleeds on the touch of the murderer. 


{f ever he have wife, let her be made 

More miſerable by the death of him, 

han I am made by my young lord, and thee 

ome, now, toward Chertſey with your holy load, 

Taken from Paul's to be interred there; 

And, ſtill as you are weary of the weight, 

eſt you, whiles I lament king Henry's corſe. 

Emer Giiſter. 

Gl.. Stay you, that bear the corſe, and ſet it down. 

Arne, What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

o ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? [ Paul, 

Glo. Villains, ſet down the corſe; or, by ſaint 

I'll make a corſe of him that d ſobeys. 

Gen. My lord, ſtand back, and let the coffin paſs. 
Glo, Unmanner'd dog! ſtand thou when I com- 
mand : 

Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt, 

Or, by ſaint Paul, I'll ſtrike thee to my foot, 

And ſpurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldneſs. 
Anne. What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid? 

Alas, I blame you not; for you are mortal, 

And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. 

Avaunt, thou dreadful miniſter of hell ! 

Thou had'ſt but power over his mortal body, 

His ſoul thou canit not have ; therefore, be gone. 
Cle. Sweet ſaint, for charity, be not ſo curſt. 
Anne. Foul devil, for God's ſake, hence, and 

trouble us not; 

For thou haſt made the happy earth thy hell, 

Fill'd it with curfing cries, and deep exclaims. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 

Behold this pattern * of thy butcheries :— 

55 Oh, gentlemen, ſee, ſee ! dead Henry's wounds 

pen their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh 5 !— 

luſh, bluſh, thou lump of ſoul deformity ; 

For tis thy preſence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells ! 

cIThy deed, inhuman, and ur natural, 

Provokes this deluge moſt unnatural.—— 


5 


> Obſequicus, 


3 A key, on the account of the coldneſs of the metal of which it 


ſlight bleeding. 5 It is 


Mr. 


i. e. inflance or exarip le. 


Tollet obſerves, that this opinion ſeems to be derived from the ancient Swedes, or Northern nations 
from whom we deſcend; for they practiſed this method of trial in dubious caſes, 


O Cod, 
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o God, which this blood mad ta revenge his death! Anne. 13 the chamber where thou 
| 


O earth, which this blood drink'ſt, revenge his | 
death ! [dead, | Co. 80 will it, madam, dll Lie with you. 
Either, heaven, with lightning ſtrike the murderer Anne. I hope ſo. 
Or, earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick; | 5| Gi, I know ſo.— But, gentle lady Anne,. 
As thou doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, ro leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
Which hs hell-govern'd arm Rath butchered |! And, fall ſomewhat into a flower * method; 
Gb. Lady, you know no rules of charity, s not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths 
Which renders good for bad, bleſſings for curſes, f theſe Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, 
Anne. Villain, thou kn. i no law of God nor $ blameful as the exccutionet? [effe, 
Anne. Thou waſt the. cauſe, and moſt accurs d 


' Glo, Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect; 
Your beauty, which did haunt me in my ſleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
80 I might live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 
Aue, If 1 thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
heſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks, 
Chi. Theſe eyes could not endure that beauty's 
| wreck, 


As all the world is cheered — the ſun, 

50 I by that; it is my day, my life. [thy life ! 
Arne, Black night o'er-ſhade thy day, and death 
C. Curſe not thyſelf, fair creature; thou art 
: both. 

Arne. I would I were, to be reveng d on thee, 
Cle. It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, X 

o be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. 

Anne. It is a quarrel juſt and reaſonable, 

o be reveng'd on him that kill'& my huſband. 
C. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy huſband, 
id it to help thee to a better huſband. 

Anne. His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 
Glo, He lives, that loves you better than he could. 
Anne, Name him. 

Glo. Plantagenet. 


Anne, O wonderful, when devils tell the truth 
Gl. More wonderful, when angels arc ſo angry 
Vouchſaſe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed evils, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, but to acquit himdelf. | 
Anne. Vouchſafe, diffus d infection of a man, |; 
For theſe known eyils, but to give me leave, | 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf, ¶ have 


Some patient leiſure to excuſe myſelf. 
Arne. Fouler than heart. can think thee, thou 
canſt make, 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf. 
Glo. By ſuch deſpair, I ſhould accuſe myſelf. 
Anne. And, by deſpairing, ſhalt thou ſtand ex- 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyſelf, [cus d 
That didſt unworthy ſlaughter upon others. 
Glo. Say, that I New them not? l 
| Anne. Then ſay, they were not ſlain: | 
But dead they are, and deviliſh ſlave, by thee. 
Gh. I did not kill your huſband. 35 
Anne. Why, then he is alive. 
cl. Nay, he is dead; and dein by Edward's 
hand. [garet ſaw Glo. The ſeli-ſame name, but one of better nature, 
Anne, In thy ſoul throat thou ly'ſt; queen Mar- Anne, Where is he? {ſpit at me? 
Thy murderous faulchion ſmoking in his blood; 4 C. Here: [She ſpits at him.] Why doſt thou 
The which thou once didſt bend againſt her br Anne. Would it were mortal poiſon for thy ſake! 
But that thy brothers beat aſide the point. Glo. Never came poiſon from ſo ſweet a place. 
Glo. 1 was provoked by her fland'rous tongue, Anne, Never hung poiſon on a fouler toad. 
That laid their guilt upon, my guiltleſs ſhoulders. ut of my ſight ! thou doſt inſet mine eyes. 
Anne, Thou waſt provoked by thy bloody mind, 45 G/-. Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. 


_ 


That never dreamt on aught but butcheries: - | Anne. Would they were baſiliſks, to ſtrike thee 
Didſt thou not kill this king? dead ! 
Glo. I grant ye. [grant me too, Cle. I would they were, that I mightdie at once; 


Arne.  Doſt grant me, hedge-hog ? then God} For now they kill me with a living death. 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed! 5e Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt 
Oh, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. tears, 
C. The fitter for the King of heaven that hath} [Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops: 
him. [come.| [Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſeful tear — 
Anne. He is in heaven, where thou ſhalt never} Not, when my father York and Edward wept, 
Glo. Let him thank me, that holp to ſead him 55 To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 
thither; P 'ſwpen black-fac'd Clifford ſhook his fword at him: 
For he was fitter for that place, than earth. Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 
Anne, And thou unfit for any place, but hell. | Told the fad ſtory of my father's death; 
G. Yes, one place elſe, if you will hear "rs And twenty times made pauſe, to ſob, and weep, 


Anne. Some dungeon. [name it. {60} That all the ſtanders- by had wet their cheeks, 
Gh. Your bed-chamber. Like trees bedaſh'd with rain : in that ſad time, 


i. e. irregular, uncouth ; or the phraſe may mean, Thou that art as dangerous as a peſtilence, that 
infects the air by its diffafion. > i. e. a more eius method. 


My 
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manly did ſcorn an humble tear 3 

— what Gale forrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beavity hath, and made them blind with weep-| 

1 never ſu'd to friend, nor enemy; Ling. 

My tongue could never learn ſweet ſoothing word; 

But now thy beauty is propos d my ſee, [ſpeak. 

My proud heart ſues, and prompts my tonigud to 

[She looks Sſcornfully at bim. 

Teach not thy lip ſuch ſcorn ; for it was made 

For kiſſing, lady, not for ſuch contempt, 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo! here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword ; 

Which if thou pleaſe to hide in this true breaſt, 

And let the ſoul forth that adoreth thee, 

I lay it naked to the deadly ſtroke, X 

And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 

[ He lays his brea Te bis ſword. 
Nay, do not pauſe; for I did kill king Henry j— 
But 'twas thy beauty that provoked me, 

Nay, now diſpatch ; "twas I that ſtabb'd 1 you 

Edward 

But twas thy heavenly face that ſet me. on. 

[She lets fall the ſword, 

Take up the ſword again, or take up me, 

Anne. Ariſe, diſſembler; though * thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 

. Then bid me kill myſelf, 2 I will do it, 

Arne. I have already. 

Glo, That was in thy rage: 

Speak it again, and, even with the word,” | | 

This hand, which, for thy love, did kill thy love, 

Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love; 

To both their deaths ſhalt thou be acceſſary. 
Anne. Iwould, 1 knew thy heart. | 
Cb. 'Tis figur'd in my tongue. 

Avne. 1 fear me, both are falſe. 

Ch. Then never man was true. 

Arne, Well, well, put up your ſword. 

C. Say then, my peace is made. 

Arne. That ſhall you know hereafter. 
Sb. But ſhall 1 live in hope? 

Arne. All men, I hope, live ſo. 

Gl, Vouchſafe to wear this ring. 

[She puts on the ring. 

Anne. To take is not to give. 

Cla. Look, how this ring encompaſſeth thy finger, 
Even ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart; 

Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. . 

And if thy poor devoted ſervant may : 

But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 

Thou doſt confirm his happineſs for ever. 
Anne, What is it? 

G. That it may pleaſe you leave theſe ſad deſigns 
To him that hath more cauſe to be a mourner, 
And preſentiy — Haider to croſdy- place I; 

ve ſolemnly inter 4 
ä — — this noble king, Ar 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears 


, 


[4 
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Anne. bore pn heart; and much it joys me too, 
To ſee you are become ſo penitent. 
Treſſel, and Berkley, go along with me. 

Gb. Bid me farewel. 

Anne. Tis more than you deſerve : 
But, ſince you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have ſaid farewel already. 

[Exeunt (0 with Lady fr 

Gb. Take up the corſey firs, 
Gen. Towards owards Chertſey, noble lord? 
Glo. No, to White-Fryars ; there attend my 

i -[ Exeunt the reſt, wvith the corſe. 
Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
I'll have her, - but I will not keep her long. 
What! I that kill'd her huſband, and his father, 

o take her in her heart's extremeſt hate; 

With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, ' 
The bleeding witneſs of her hatred by; 

With God, her conſcience, and theſe bars againſt me, 
And I no ſriends to back my ſuit withal, 

But the plain devil, and diſfembling looks, 

And yet to win her, —all the world to nothing ! 
Ha! 

Hath ſhe forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, ſore three months fine, 
Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury ? | 
A ſweeter and a lovelier gemtleman,— 

Fram'd in the prodigality of nature 2, 

Young, valiant, wiſe, and, no doubt, righe royal. 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford : \ 
And will ſhe yet abaſe her eyes on me, 


3% 


35 


Iwill with all expedient duty ſee you :— 
For divers unknown reaſons I beſeech you, 


k 


That cropp'd the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And. made her widow to a woeful bed ? 

On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety? 
On me, that halt, and am miſhapen thus? 

My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do miſtake my perſon all this while: Lita 
Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
Myſelf to be a marvellous proper man. 
I'll be at charges for a looking-glaſs; 

And entertain a fcore or two of taylors, 

To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body: 

Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 

I will maintain it with ſome little coſt. 

But, firſt, I'll turn yon' fellow in his grave; 
And then return lamenting to my love. 
Shine out, fair ſun, till 1 have bought a glaſs, 
That I may ſee my fadow as I paſs, [ Exit. 


SCENE ni. 
| The Palace. | 
Enter the Queen, Lord Rivers her brother, and Lerd 
Grey her ſon. . 7 
Riv. Have patience, madam; there's no doubt 
his majeſty - 
Will ſoon recover his accuſtom'd health, 
| Grey. In that you brooł ĩt ill, it makes him worſe: 


1 Crfby-place is how Creſby-ſquare in N 


materials to compleat a perfect man, 


Therefore, for God's ſake, entertain good comfort 
2 J. e. hen nature ſelected all her choiceſt 


And 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And chear his grace with quick and merry words. | Aba God preſerve better than you would wiſu 
Queen. If he were dead, what would betide of me? Cannot de quiet ſcarce a breathing while, 
. Grey. No other harm than loſs of ſuch a lord. But you muſt trouble him with lewd complaints, 
Queen. The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. Queen. Brother of Gloſter, you miſtake the mat. 
Grey. The heavens have bleſs'd you with a good-| 5 [The king—of his own royal diſpoſition, [ter; 
ly ſon, And not provok'd by any ſuitor elſe ; 
To be your comforter, when he is gone. Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 
Queen. Ah, he is young; and his minority That in your outward action ſhews itſelf, 
Is put into the truſt of Richard Gloſter, * Againſt my children, brothers, and myſelf; 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 10 Makes him to ſend ; that thereby he may gather 
Riv. Is it concluded, he ſhall be protector? The ground of your ill-will, and ſo remove it. 
nern. It Is determin'd *, not concluded yet: Gh. I cannot tell: The world is grown ſo bad, 
But ſoit muſt be, if the king miſcarry. hat wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch; 
Enter Buckingham, and Stanley. Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
Grey. Here comes the lords of Buckingham and{1 5[There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack. 
! Queen, Come, come, we know your meaning, 
Buck, Good time of day unto your royal grace brother Gloſter; 
Stanley. God make your majeſty joyful as you ou envy my advancement, and my friends : 
have been! [of Stanley od grant, we never may have need of you! 
Quan. The counteſs Richmond, good my lordſac Cb. Meantime, God grants that we have need 
To your good prayer will ſcarcely fay—Amen. of you: 
Yet, Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, Dur brother is impriſon'd by your means, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, affur'd, Myſelf diſgrac*d, and the nobility 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Held in contempt; while great promotions 
Stanley. I do beſeech you, either not believe [25 Are daily given, to enoble thoſe - [noble, 
The envious ſlanders of her falſe accuſers ; That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a 
Or, if ſhe be accus'd on true report, Queen, By Him, that rais'd me to this careful 


Bear with her weakneſs, which, I think, proceeds | [From that contented hap which I enjoy'd, [height 
From wayward fickneſs, and no grounded malice. | II never did incenſe his majeſty 
Nucen, Saw you the king to-day, my lord oſſ zol Againſt the duke of Clarence, but have been 


Stanley ? An earneſt advocate to plead for him. 
Stanley. But now the duke of Buckingham, and My lord, you do me ſhameful injury, 
Are come from viſiting his majeſty. Falſely to draw me in theſe vile ſuſpects. 


. —. What likelihoodof his amendment, lords ? G. You may deny that you were not the cauſe 
Madam, good hope; his grace ſpeaks|35JOf my lord Haſtings late impriſonment. 
chearfully. [with him Rjv. She may, my lord; for—— [not ſo? 


God grant him health! Did you conf Gh. She may, lord Rivers hy, who knows 

Buck. Ay, madam: he defires to make atonement} [She may do more, fir, than denying that: 
Retween the duke of Gloſter and your brothers, She may help you to many fair preferments; 
And between them and my lord chamberlain ; And then deny her aiding hand therein, 

And ſent to warn * them to his royal preſence. And lay thoſe honours on your high deſert. [ſhe,— 

Qeen. Would all were well !——But that wil hat may ſhe not? She may,-ay, marry, may 

never be Riv. What, marry, may ſhe ? 
I fear, our happineſs is at the height. Glo. What, marry, may ſhe? marry with a king, 
Enter Glefter, Haſtings, and Derſer. A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too: 

Glo. They do me wrong, and I will not endr wis, your grandam had a worſer match. 
Who are they, that complain unto the king? [it :— Quern. My lord of Gloſter, I have too long borne 
That 1, forſooth, am ſtern, and love them not ? Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter ſcoff: : 
By holy Paul, they love his grace bur lightly, By heaven, I will acquaint his majeſty 
That fill his ears with ſuch difſentious rumours. o Ot thoſe groſs taunts I often have endur'd. 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and ſpeak fair, I'd rather be a country ſervant-maid, 

Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, Than a great queen, with this condition— 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, To be ſo baited, ſcorn'd, and ſtormed at: 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. mall joy have I in being England's queen. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 5 Enter Queen Margaret, bab ind. 
But thus his ſimple truth muſt be abus d Q. Mar. And lefſen'd be that ſmall, Cod, I be- 
By filken, ſly, inſinuating Jacks ? [grace ? ſeech thee ! 
Grey. To whom in all this preſence ſpeaks yo y honour, tate, and ſeat, is due to me. [kinz? 
Olo. To thee, that haſt nor honeſty, nor grace. C. What! threat you me with telling of the 
When have I injur'd thee? whendone thee wrong? Tell him, and ſpare not; look, what I have ſaid 
Or thee? —or thee ?—or any of your faQion ? will avouch in preſence of the king: 
A plague upen you all! His royal grace dare adventure to be ſent to the Tower. 


* Determin'd ſignifies the final conclufion of the will: concluded, what cannot be altered by reaſon of 
ſome act conſequent on the final judgment, l. e. to * them. 
'Tis 
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is time to ſpeak, my pains * are quite forgot. 
2. Mar, Out *, devil! 1 remember them 
well: 
Thou kill dſt my huſband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor ſon, at Tewkſbury, king,] 5 
Gh. Ere you were queen, ay, or your 
I was a pack-horſe in his great affairs; 
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G. The curſe my noble father laid on thee. 
When thou didſt crown his warlike brows with 


paper, 
And with thy ſcorns drewꝰ ſt rivers from his eyes; 
And then, to dry them, gav'ſt the duke aclout, 
Steep'd inthe faultleſs blood of pretty Rutland 
His curſes, then from bitterheſs of ſoul 


A weeder-out of his proud adverſaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends; 
To royalize 3 his blood, I ſpilt mine own. 
2. Mar. Ay, and much better blood than his or 
thine. [Grey 
Cb. In all which time, you, and your h 
Were fattious for the houſe of Lancaſter j— 
And, Rivers, ſo were you: Was not your h 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Alban's ſlain ? 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 
What you have been ere now, and what you are; 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. 
2. Mar. A murd'rous villain, and ſo ſtill thou 
Cle. Poor Clarence did ſorſake his father War- 
wick, [don! 
Ay, and forſwore himſelf, Which Jeſu par- 


Denounc'd againſt thee, are all fallen upon thee; 


10 And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed. 


Queen. So juſt is God, to right the innocent. 

Ha. O, 'twas the fouleſt deed, to ſlay that babe, 

d the moſt mercileſs, that e er was heard of. 

Riv. Tyrants themſelves wept When it was 

reported, | hol 3 
Dorſ. No man but propheſy'd revenge for ĩt. 
Buck. Northumberland, then preſent, wept to 
ſee it. (came, 

Q. Mar. What! were you ſnarling all, before 1 

Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you all your hatred now on me ? 

Did York's dread curſe prevail fo much with heaven, 

That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, 


. Mar. Which God revenge 
Cl. To fight on Edward's party, for the crown ; 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up: 
I would to God, my heart were flint, like Edward" 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine ; 
I am too childiſh-fooliſh for this world. 
2. Mar, ie thee to hell for ſhame, and leave thi 
Thou cacodcemon ! there thy kingdom is. 
' Riv. My lord of Gloſter, in thoſe buſy days, 
Which here you urge, to prove us enemies, 
We follow'd then our lord, our ſovereign king; 
So ſhould we you, if you ſhould be our king. 
Ch. If I ſhould be? —I had rather be a pedlar: 
Fir be it from my heart, the thought thereof 
Queen, As little joy, my lord, as you ſuppoſe | 
You ſhould enjoy, were you this country's king ; 
As little joy you may ſuppoſe in me, 
That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 
. Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I am ſhe, and altogether joyleſs. 
I can no longer hold me patient.— { She advances. 
Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In ſharing that which you have pill'd * from me: 
Which of you trembles not, that looks on me ? 
If not, that I, being queen, you bow like ſubjects; 
Yet that, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels ?— 
Ah, gentle © villain, do not turn away! {fight 5 
Cl. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak ſt thou in my 
Q. Mar. But repetition of what thou haſt marr d; 
That will I make, before I let thee go. 
Glo, Wert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death ? 
. Mar. I was; but I do find more pain in 
baniſhment, . 


45 


0 
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Their kingdom's loſs, my woeful baniſhment, 

Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat? 

Can curſes pierce the clouds, and enter heaven 

Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick 
curſes | | 


Though not by war, by ſurfeit die your king &, 


39]As ours by murder, to make him a king 


Edward, thy ſon, that now is prince of Wales, 
or Edward, my ſon, that was prince of Wales, 
Die in his youth, by like untimely violence ! 
Thyſelf a queen, for me that was a queen, 
Out-live thy glory, like my wretched ſelf | 
Long may*ſ thou live, to wail thy children's loſs ; 
And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtalb'd in mine 
Long die thy happy days before thy death; 
And, aſter many lengthen'd hours ofYrief, 
Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen 
Rivers,—and Dorſet,—you were ſtanders by,. 
And fo waſt thou, lord Haſtings,-when my ſon 
Was ſtabb'd with bloody daggers z God, I pray him, 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off! 
Glo, Have done thy charm, thou hateful wi- 
ther'd hag. {ſhalt hear me. 
Q. Mar. And leave out thee ? ſtay, dog, for thou 
If heaven have any grievous plague in ftore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can wiſh upon thee, 
O, let them keep it, till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's pegce! 
The worm of conſcience ſtill be-gnaw thy ſoul 1 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt, 


Than death can yield me here by my abode. 

A huſband, and a ſon, thou ow'ſt to me, 

And thou, a kingdom ;—all of you, allegiance : 
This ſorrow that I have, by right is yours; 


i. e. my labours. 


the common people of the North. 3 i.e. to make 


And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends | 
No fleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 


150}Afﬀrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
2 Out is an interjection of abhorrence or contempt, frequent in the mouths of 


royal, 4 i.e. pillaged. 5 Gentle in this place 


implies h;gb-bort. An oppoſition is meant between that and villain, which means at once a wicked and 


a lnu-born toretch. 


6 Alluding to his luxurious life, 


Thou 
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; IMy charity is outrage, life my ſhame,— 


Thou eviſh-mark'd * abortive rooting hog * [ [Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. 
on wed abs bn ar. antes. I {Your aiery buildeth in our aiery s net: 
The flave of nature i, and the ſon of hell 1 O God, that ſce'ſt it, do not ſuffer itz 
ſlander of thy mother's heavy worab |. _ {4s it was won with blood, loſt be jit,ſo! 
loathed ifſue of thy father's loins ! | 5]. Avcks Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity, 
Thew mag of bonour 61 thou dete ſted I Mar. Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Ola. Margaret. = ecard wah me han ou dealt, 
Mar. Richard ! | 14nd ſhamefully by you my are butcher'd, 
, 


Ha? 
Mar. I call thee not. 
I cry thee mercy then; for I did think, 
That thou had'R call'd me all theſe bitter names. 
. Mar. Why, ſo 1 did; but lock d for r 


reply. | 
— aeded: 9,09 ana: | l 
Gl. 'Tis done by me and ends in—M; aret, 
Nen. Thus have you breath'd your curſe 
againſt yourſelf. [fortune ! 
N. Mar. Poor painted queeng vain flouriſh of n 

Why ftrew'ſt thou ſugar on that bottled 5 ſpider, 
Whoſe deadly web enſnareth thee about ? | 
Fool, fool : thon whert'ſt a knife to kill thyſelf. 
day will come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me 
To help te curſe this poisjnous bunch-back* 
toad. , {curſe 
Falſe-boding vomensand thy frantick 
1225 harm, thou move mee. 
N: Mor. Foul ſhame upon you! you have 


Buck. Have done, have done. [hand, 
A, © princely Buckingham, I'll kit, thy 
ſign.of league and amity with thee ; 

w fair befal thee, and thy noble hquſe ! 


; Buck. Nor no one here; for curſes never paſs 
he lips of thoſe that breathe them in the air. 
AM. I'll not believe but they aſcend the ſky, 
there. awake God's gentle - ſleeping peace. 
Buckingham, beware of yonder dog ; 


And all their miniſters atrend on im. ham? 
Sh. What. doth ſhe ſay, my lord of Bucking- 
| Buck. Nothing that I reſpect, my gracious lord. 


moy'd mine. NR, Mar. What, doſt thou foes ane For my ten- 
Riv. Were you well le a, you would be taus 30 tle counſel ? . 
/ your duty. [me duty And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from ? 
2. Aan, To ſerve me well, you all ſhould do O, but remember this another day,. 


Teach mo to be your queen, and you my ſubjects he ſhall ſplit thy very heart with forrow ; 
O, ſerve me well, and teach yourſelves that duty. | [And ſay, poor Margaret was a propheteſs. — 

- . Dor, Diſpute not with her, ſhe is-lunatic. Live each of you the ſubjects to his hate, 

Q. Mar. Peace, maſter marquis, e C And he to yours, and all of you to God's! [ Exit, 


apert 3. Buck. My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her curſes. 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour. is ſcarce current: Riv, And ſo doth mine; I wonder, ſhe's at liberty. 
O, that your young nobilirf Eould judge, 8 Glo. I cannot blame her, by God's holy mother; 
What twere to loſe it, and be miſerable | {hom lac she hath had too much wrong, and I repent 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to tt My part thereof, that I have done to her. 
And, if they fall, they dath themſelves to pieces. Queen, I never did her any, tomy knowledge. 
Glo. Good counſel, marry learn it, learn i Cl. Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong. 
marquis. | way too hot to do ſome body good, 
Derſ. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. [45]That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
C Ay, and much more But'I was born Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay d; 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top Thig e is ſrank d up to fatting for his pains ; 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the fun. od pardon thera that are the cauſe thereof! 
Q. Mar. And turns the ſun to . | ; Riv. A virtuousand a chriſtian-like concluſion, 
als o pray ſor them that hath done ſcathe ® to us. 
Witneſs my fun, now in the hade of death; Cu. So do I ever, being well advis'd ;— 
Whole bright out-hlning brane cy! nn or arne curs'd myſelf. [ Ajide. 


x The common people in Scotland have: ail an averſion to thoſe who have any natural defeR or re- 
dundancy, as-thinking them martd put for miſchief. She calls him bog, as an appellation more 
contemptuous-than boar, as he ig elſewhere termed from his enſigns armorial. 3 The expreſſion is 
ſtrong and noble, and alludes to the ancient cuſtom of maſters, branding their profligate ſlaves : by 

which it is infinuated, that his miſhapen perſon was the mark that nature had ſet upon him to ſtig- 
matize his I conditions: . + Intimating: that much of his bonour was torn away. 5 A ſpider is 
called bottled, becauſe, unlike other inſects, he has a middle lender, and a belly protuberant. rr $ 
ſorm and venom make het liken him to a ſpider. 6 An alem is & bawk's or an cagle's neſt. Mr. 
Pope ſays, that a ark is an old Engliſh word for a beg- ye, and that tis poſſible he uſes this metapior 
to Clarence, in allufion to the ere d of the family of York, which was a bar. Mr. Steevens however 
aſſerts, that a frank was not a common beg: ſtye, but the pen in which thaſe hogs were confined of 
whom brawn was to be made. i. e. harm, miſchief. 1 

1 


Act 1. Scene 4.] 


Enter Cateſby. 
Cateſ. Madam, * = doo 
And for your grace,—and you, my noble lords. 
Queens Cateſby, I come: Lords, will you 
with me ? 
Riv. Madam, we will attend your grace. 
[ Exeunt all but Glofter. 
Glo. I do the wrong, and firſt begin to brawl. 
The ſecret miſchiefs that I ſet abroach, 
1 lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, whom I, indeed, have laid in darkneſs, 
do beweep to many ſimple gulls; 
Namely, to Stanley, Haſtings, Buckingham; 
And tell them—'tis the queen and her allies, 
That tir the king againſt the duke my brother. 
Now they believe it; and withal whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : 
But then I ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 
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id, in my company, my brother Gloſter: 
ſho from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Jpon the tatches; thence we look'd towards 
England, e 
ad cited up a thouſand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaſter 
hat had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Gloſter ſtumbled ; and, in falling, 
lo Struck me, that thought to ſtay him, over-board, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
O Lord! methought what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noiſe of water in mine cars ! 
What fights of ugly death within mine eyes 
ts} Methought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 
A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Vedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued 3 jewels, 


Tell them—that God bids. us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ; 
And ſeem a faint, when moſt I play the devil. 
Enter tw» 
But ſoſt, here come my executioners.— 
How now, my hardy, ſtout, reſolved mates? 
Are you now going to diſpatch this thing ? 
1 Mur. We are, my lord; and come to hav 
the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. 
Glo. Well thought upon, I have it here 
When you have done, repair to Croſby- place. 
But, firs, be ſudden in the execution, 
Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 
For Clarence is well ſpoken, and, perhaps, 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark f 
1 Mur. Tut, tut, my lord, we will not f 
to prate, 
Talkers are no good doers ; be aſſur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues: 
Gh. Your eyes drop mill-ſtones, when fools 
eyes drop tears 1 
I like you, lads ; —about your buſineſs ſtraight; 
Go, go, diſpatch. 
[Excunt, 


ſme : 


i Mar. We will, my noble lord. 
7 — K-85. "I 
An Apartment in the Toxer. 
Enter Clarence, and Brakenbury, 
Brak. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 
Clz, O, I have paſt a miſerable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly ſights, 
That, as I am a chriſtian ſaithful man ?, 
would not ſpend another ſuch a night, 
Though twere to buy a world of happy days; 


$0 full of diſmal terror was the time. 
Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray 


— ſcatter d in the bottom of the ſea. 
+ lay in dead men's ſkulls; and, in thoſe holes, 

There eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As twere in ſcorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the ſlimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 

Brak. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon theſe ſecrets of the deep? 

Clar. Methought, I had ; and often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt : but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
ofTo ſeek the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air; 

But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Thich almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. 

Brat. Awak'd you not with this ſore agony ? 

Clar. O, no, my dream was lengthen d after life; 
0, then began the tempeſt to my ſoul ! 

I paſs'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick; 
Who cry'd aloud,—#at ſcourge for perjury 
an this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence 
And ſo he vaniſh'd : Then came wand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
45]Dabbled in blood; and he ſhriek'd out aloud, 
arence is come,—falſe, fleeting , perjur'd Clarence, 
bat flabb"d me in the field by Tewkſbury j— 
Seize on him, furies, take bim to your trments |= 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
plEnviron'd me, and howled in mine ears 
uch hideous cries, that, with the very noiſe, 
trembling wak'd, and, for a ſeaſon after, 
ould not believe but that I was in hell; 
Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. 
$5] Brak. No marvel, lord, that it affrighted you 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. | 
Clar, O, Brakenbury, I have done theſe 


you, tell me. 
Car. Methought, that I had broken from 4 
Tower, 
And waz embark'd to croſs to Burgundy; 
Probably, a proverbial expreſſion. . e. 
bs the ſume as changing ſider, 


things,— 
hat now give evidence againſt my ſoul, 


For Edward's ſake; and, ſee, how he requites me ! 
D God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 


3 4. e. invaluable. 


not an infidel. 
Tk 


* Fleting 


But 
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But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone; lauren 
O, ſpare my guiltleſs wiſe, and my poor  chil- 
1 pray thee, gentle keeper, ſtay by me; 
My ſoul is heavy, and 1 fain would ſleep. 
Brak. 1 will, my lord; God give your 
Sorrow breaks ſeaſons, and repoſing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares ! : 
So that, between their titles and low name, 
There's nothing differs but the autward fame. 
Enter the teuo Murderers. 
1 Murd. Ho! who's here? 
Brat. What would'ſt thou, fellow ? and how 
cam'| thou hither ? 
2 Murd. I would ſpeak with Clarence, and 1 
came hither on my legs. 
Brak, What, ſo brief? [dious:; 
1 Murd. O, fir, tis better to be brief, than te- 
Shew him our commiſſion, talk no more. 
Brat. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands ;— 
I] will not reaſon what is meant hereby, 
Becauſe I will be guiltleſs of the meaning. 
Here are the keys j——there ſits the duke aſleep : 
I'll to the king; and fignify to him, 30 


1 Murd. No; he'll ſay, twas done cowardly,[3 5 
when he wakes. 

2 Murd. When he wakes! why, fool, he ſhall 
never wake until the great judgment day. 


A R D IM. [aa 1. See 


1 Murd. Where's thy eonſcience now ? 

a Murd. In the duke of Gloſter's purſe. 

1 Murd. When he opens his purſe to give us 
r reward, thy conſeience flies out. 

2 Murd. Tis no matter; let it go; there's few, 
none, will entertain it. 

1 Murd, What, if it come to thee again? 

2 Murd. I'll not meddle with it, it is a dangerous 
ing, it makes a man a coward; a man Cannot 
eal, but it accuſeth him; a man cannot ſwear, 
ut it checks him; a man cannot lie with his 
eighbour's wife, but it detects him: *Tis abluſh- 
ng ſhame-fac'd ſpirit, that mutinies in a man's 
om; it fills one full of obſtacles: it made me 
nce reftore a purſe of gold, that by chance I found; 
t beggars any man that keeps it: it is turn'd out 
f all towns and cities for a dangerous thing; and 
ery man, that means to live well, endeavours to 
ruſt to himſelf, and live without it. 

1 Murd. 'Zounds, it is even now at my elbow, 
erſuading me not to kill the duke. 

2 Murd. Take the devil in thy mind, and be- 
ieve him not : he would infinuate with thee, but 
o make thee figh. | 

1 Murd. I am ſtrong fram'd, he cannot prevail 
ith me. 

2 Murd. Spoke like a tall * fellow, that reſpects 
is reputation. Come, ſhall we fall to work ? 

rt Murd. Take him over the coſtard 3 with 
he hilts of thy ſword, and then throw him into 
malmſey-butt, in the next room. 

2 Murd. O excellent device! and make a ſop 


of him. 


1 Murd. No, we'll reaſon & with him. 
Clar, Where art thou, keeper? give me a cup 
of wine. anon. 


rt Murd. Why, then he Il ſay, we ſtabb'd him 
ſleeping. 8 

2 Murd. The urging of that word, jud 
hath bred a kind of remorſe in me. 

1 Murd, What? art thou afraid ? 

2 Murd, Not to kill him, having a warrant fi 
it; but to be damn'd for killing him, from 
which no warrant can defend me. 

1 Murd. I thought, thou had'ſt been reſolute. 

2 Murd. So I am, to let him live. 

T1 Murd. I'll back to the duke of Gloſter, and 
tell him ſo. 

2 Murd, Nay, I pr'ythee, ſtay a little: 1 hope, 
this compaſſionate humour of mine will change ; 
it was wont to hold me but while one would tell 
twenty. 

1 Myrd. How doſt thou feel thyſelf now ? 

2 Murd. Faith, ſome certain dregs of conſci 
are yet within me, 

1 Murd. Remember our reward, when the 
deed's done. 


1 Murd. You ſhall have wine enough, my lord, 
Clar. In God's name, what art thou ? 
1 Murd. A man, as you are. 


Clar, But not, as I am, royal. 
1 Murd. Nor you, as we oy 


Clar. Thy voice is thunder, thy looks are 
humble. 
1 Murd. My voice is now the king's, my looks 


Clar. How darkly, and how deadly doſt thou 
Your eyes do menace me : why look you pale? 
Who ſent you hither ? Wherefore do you come 
2 Murd, To, ro, to.— 

Clar. To murder me ? 

Both, Ay, ay. 

Clar. You ſcarcely have the hearts to tell me ſoy 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you? 

1 Murd. Offended us you have not, but the king. 
Clar. I ſhall be reconcil'd to him again. 

2 Murd. Never, my lord; therefore 


2 Mrd. Come, he dies; I had forgot the reward. 60 


7 Meaning, they often ſuffer real miſeries for imaginary and unrea/ gratifications. 
Engliſh, means ſtout, daring, fearleſs, and firong. 
ſhap'd like a man's head. 


4 i. e. we'll talk. 


ö to die. | 


2 Tall, in old 
3 f. e. the head, a name adopted from an apple 


Clare 


ans . _Q RV __ cc Ki 6 


cu. Are you call'd forth from out a world off 


— What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuſe me ? 
What lawful queſt * have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge ? or who pronounc'd 
The bitter ſentence of poor Clarence” death? 
Before I be convict by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me; 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 
1 Mrd. What we will do, we do upon command. 
2 Murd. And he that hath commanded is ou 


Clar. hes, FEY the great King of K 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou ſhalt do no murder; wilt thou then 
Spurn at his edi, and fulfil a man's? 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

2 Murd. And that ſame vengeance doth he hu 

on thee, 

For falſe forſwearing, and for murder too: 
Thou didſt receive the ſacrament to fight 
In quarrel of the houſe of Lancafter. 

1 Murd. And, like a traitor to the name 

e 


God, [blad 

Didſt break that vow ; and, with thy treacherou 

Unripp'dſt the bowels of thy ſovereign's ſon. 
2 Murd. Whom thou waſt ſworn to cheriſh 

defend. | RY ry to u 
1 Murd. How canſt thou urge 's dreadf 

When thou haſt broke it in ſuch dear degree ? 
Clar. Alas! for whoſe ſake did I that ill deed ? 

For Edward, for my brother, for his ſake ; 

He ſends you not to murder me for this : 

For in that fin he is as deep as I. 

If God will be avenged for the deed, 

O, know you yet, he doth it publickly : 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm 

He needs no indirect nor lawleſs courſe, 

To cut off thoſe that have offended him. 

1 Murd. Who made thee then a bloody miniſter, 

When gallant-ſpringing *, brave Plantagenet, 

That princely I novice, was ſtruck dead by thee ? 
Cla. My brother's love, the devil, and my rage. 
Murd. Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy 

fault, 

Provoke us hither now to ſlaughter thee. 

Car. If you do love my brother, hate not me; 
am his brother, and I love him well. 

If you are hir'd for meed, go back again, 

And I will ſend you to my brother Gloſter ; 

Who ſhall reward you better for my lite, 

Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 

2 Murd. You are deceiv'd, your brother Glofter 
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Both. Ay, ſo we will. [York 

Cia. Tell him, when that our princely father 
Bleſs'd his three ſons with his victorious arm, 

And charg'd us from his ſoul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendſhip : 
Bid Gloſter think on this, and he will 
1 Murd. Ay, mill-ſtones; as he lefſon'd us to 
Weep. 
Clar. O, do not ſlander him, for he is kind. 
1 Murd. Right, as ſnow in harveſt —Come, you 
deceive yourſelf; f 
"Tis he that ſends us to deſtroy you here. * 

Car. It cannot be; for he bewept my fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and ſwore with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 

1 Murd. Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven. 

z Murd. Make peace with God, for you muſt 

die, my lord. y 

Ciar. Haſt thou that holy feeling in thy ſoul, 
To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own ſoul ſo blind, 

That thou wilt wat with God by murdering me 
O, firs, conlider, he that ſets you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 

2 Murd. What ſhall we do ? 

Clar. Relent, and fave your ſouls. 
Which of you, if you were a prince's ſon, 
Being pent from liberty, as I am now,— _ 
If two ſuch murderers as yourſelves came to you 
Would not intreat for life ? as you would beg, 
Were you in my diſtreſs, 

1 Murd. Relent ! tis cowardly, and womaniſh. 
Clary. Not to relent, is beaſtly, ſavage, deviliſh,- 
35]My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks; 
JO, if thine eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me: 
A begging prince what beggar pities not? 
2 Murd. Look behind you, my lord. 
1 M-rd. Take that, and that; if all this will 
not ſerve, | [ Stabs bim. 
I'll drown you in the malmſey-butt within. [ Exit. 
2 Murd. A bloody deed, and deſperately diſ- 
patch'd ! 
45] How fain, like Pilate, would I waſh my hands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murder done 
Re-enter fit Murderer. 
1 Murd. How now? what mean'ft thou, that 
thou help'ſt me not ? {have been. 
5o[By heaven, the duke ſhall know how lack you 
2 Murd. I would he knew that I had ſav'd his 
brother ! | 
Take thou the fee, and tell him what I ſay; 
For I repent me that the duke is lain. [Eri 

1 Mrd. So do not I; go, coward, as thou art. 
Well, I'll go hide the body in ſome hole, ; 

Till that the duke give order for his burial t 
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hates you. ö 
Cla. Oh, no; he loves me, and he holds me dear: 
Co you to him from me. 


T Queſt is inqueſt or jury. 
youth; one yet new to the world. 


T 


2 j. e. blooming Plantagenet, a prince in the ſpring of life, 


And when I have my meed, I will away; 
For this will out, and then I muſt not ſtay. 
[Exit wich the body, 


3 i. 6. 


2 ACT 


A C 


n 
0 The Curt. 
Eater King Edward fick, the Queen, Dorſet, Rivers, 
Hege, Buckingham, Grey, and others. 
ſo:— now have I done a good 


K. Edw. HY 
W "day's work j— 


You peers, continue this united league: 

T every day expect an embaſlage 

From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 

And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heaven, 
ince I have made my friends at peace on earth. 
ivers, and Haſtings, take each other's hand ; 

D:MNemble not your hatred, ſwear your love. 

Riv, By heaven, my ſoul is purg'd from grudg- 
ing hate; | 

And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. 

Hat. So thrive 1, as I truly ſwearthe like! 

K. Ede. Take heed, you dally not before your 
king; 

Leſt lie, that is the ſupreme King of kings, 

Confound your hidden falſhood, and award 

Either of you to be the othei's end. 

Haſs. So proſper I, as I ſwear perfect love. 
Riv, And I, as 1 love Haſtings with my heart 
2 N Madam, yourſelf are not exempt in 
e 
Nor your ſon Dorſet, — Buckingham, nor you j— 
"You have been factious one againſt the other. 
Wife, love lord Haſtings, let him kiſs your hand ; 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly, [remember 
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Queen. There, Haſtings ;=I will never more 
Our former hatred, ſo thrive I, and mine ! 
K. Edw. Dorſet, embrace him z—Haſtings, love 


| lord marquis. 
Der. This interchange of love, I here proteſt, 
Upon my part, ſhall be inviolable. | 
Has. And ſo ſwear I. [this leagu 


x. Edev. Now, princely Buckingham, ſeal thou 
With thy embracements to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. | 

Buck, Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, but with all duteous love 

[ To the Queen. 

Doth cheriſh you, and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where I expect molt love 
When T have moſt need to employ a friend, 
And moſt aſſured that he is a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me ! This do I beg of heaven, 
When'T am cold in love, to you, or yours. 

| [ Embracing Rivers, &c. 

X. Fdrv. A pleaſing cordiahprincely Buckingham, 
1; this thy vow untò my fickly heart. ; 
There wanteth now our brother Gloſter here, 
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II. 


Buck. And, in good time, here comes the nobly 
C. Good-morrow to my ſovereign, king, and 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day! [ queen; 
K. Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have ſpent the 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity; [day 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
Between theſe ſwelling wrong-incenſed peers, 
Cli. A bleſſed labour, my moſt ſovereign liege 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By falſe intelligence, or wrong ſurmiſe, 
Hold me a foe; if I unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I defire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace: 
'Tis death to me, to be at enmity ; 
hate it, and defire all good men's love.— 
Firſt, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which 1 will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice; 
Of yuu, my noble couſin Buekingham, 


If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us ;— 


Of you, lord Rivers,—and, lord Grey, of you, 
That all without deſert have frown'd on me ;— 
Of you, lord Woodville, — and, lord Scales, of you. 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 
I do not know that Engliſhman alive, 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night; 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Queen. A holy - day this ſhall be kept hereafter = 
I would to God, all ſtriſes were well compounded. 
My ſovereign lord, I do beſeech your highneſs 


To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 


Gl. Why, madam, have I offer'd love for this, 
To be ſo flouted in this royal preſence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead ? 
: 1 [They all flare 
You do him injury, to ſcorn his corſe. [he is! 
K. Kato. Who knows not, he is dead ! who knows 
®.ucen. All-ſeeing heaven, what a world is this: 
Buck. Look I ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? 
Der. Ay, my good lord; and no man in tle 
preſence, 
But his red-colour hath forſook his cheeks. 
X. Edo. Is Clarence dead? the order was te- 
vers'd, 
Cie. But he, poor man, by your firſt order dich, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand ', 
That came too lag to ſee him buried :— 
God grant, that ſome, leſs noble, and leſs loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Deſerve not worſe than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from ſuſpicion! 
Enter Lord Stanley. 


To make th: bleffed period of this peace. 


S:an, A boon, my ſovereign, for my ſervice done! 


This alludes to a proverbial expreMon, that © Ill news hath wings, and with the wind dot! $0; 
„% Comtort's a „ile, and comes ever tlow.” £ 


K. Edu. 


AR 2. Scene 2. 
K. Edo. 1 pr'ythee, peace; my ſoul is full 


ſorrow. | 
Stan. I will notrife, unleſs your highneſs hear me. 
k. Edi. Then ſay at once, what is it thou re- 
queſt'ſt, | 
Stan. The forfeit *, ſovereign, of my ſervant's life; 
Who ſlew to-day a riotous gentleman, 
Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. 


x. Zw. Have I a tongue to doom my bro- 


ther's death, | 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave ? 
My brother kill'd no man, his fault was thought, 
And yet his puniſhment was bitter death. 
Who ſu'd to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet, and bid me be advis'd ? 
Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who ſpoke of love? 
Who told me, how the poor ſoul did forſake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 
Who told me, in the field at 'Tewkſbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he reſcu'd me, 
And aid, Dear brother, live, and be a king ? 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments ; and did give himſelf, 
All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 
But, when your carters, or your waiting vaſſals, 
Have done a drunken ſlaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ſtraight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 
And I, juſtly too, muſt grant it you: 
But for my brother not a man would ſpeak,— 
Nor I (ungracious) ſpeak unto myſelf 
For him, poor ſoul.— The proudeſt of you all 
Hath been beholden to him in his life; 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 
O God! I fear, thy juſtice will take hold 
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Dutch. My pretty couſins, you miſtake me both: 
do lament the ſickneſs of the king, 
As loth to loſe him, not your father's death; 
t were loſt ſorrow, to wail one that's loſt. 
Sen. Then, grandam, you conclude that he is dead. 
The king mine uncle is to blame for this : 
God will revenge it; whom will importune 
With earneſt prayers, all to that effect. 
Daugh. And ſo will I. love you well: 
Dutch, Peace, children, peace ! the king doth 
Incapable and ſhallow innocents, 
You cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. 
Son, Grandam, we can : for my good uncle Gloſter 
Told me, the king, provok'd to 't by the queen, 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him 
And when my uncle told me ſo, he wept, 


20 


Iz; 


30 


On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this.— 
Ceme, Haſtings, help me to my cloſet. Oh, 
Poor Clarence! [ Exeunt King and Queen, Haſtings, 
Rivers, Derſet, and Grey. 
C. Theſe are the fruits of raſhneſs !--Mark'd 
you not, 
Now that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence” death ? 
O! they did urge it till unto the king: 
Cod will revenge it. Come, lords; will you go, 
Tocomfort Edward with our company ? 
Buck, We wait upon your grace. 


= - II. 
The ſame. 
Enter the Dutcheſs of York, wwith the tus children of 
Clarence. 
Sen. Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead? 
Dutch, No, boy. { breaſt ? 
Daugb. Why do you weep ſo oft? and beat your 
And cry, —0 Clarence, my unhappy ſon ! 
Ser. Why do you look on us, and ſhake your head, 
And call us, orphans, ches, caſt-aways, 
I that our noble father be alive? 


[ Exeunt. 


3 He means the renin of the forfeit, 
S433 
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And pitied me, and kindly kiſfd my cheek 3 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly 2s his child. 

Dutch. Ah, that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gentle 


pes, 

And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice! 

He is my ſon, ay, and there:n my ſhame, 

Yet from my dugs he drew not this dece t. [dame 
Sen. Think you, my uncle did diſſemble, gran- 
Dutch. Ay, boy. 

Sen. I cannot think it. Hark! what noiſe is this? 
Enter the Qucen difiraFtedly 3 Rivers, and Dorjcty 
after her. 

Nveen. Ah! who thall hinder me to wail and 
weep ? 

To chide my fortune, and torment myſelf? 

I'll join with black defpair againſt my ſouly 

And to myſelf become an enemy.— 

Dutch. What means this ſcene of rude impatience? 
Nueces. To make an act of tragic violence 

Edward, my lord, thy ſon, our king, is dead, 

Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 

Why wither not the leaves, that want their ſap ?— 

If you will live, lament; if die, be brief; 

That our ſwift-winged ſouls may catch the king's; 

Or, like obedient ſubjects, follow him 

To his new kingdom of perpetual reſt. 

Dutch, Ah, ſo much intereſt have I in thy ſorrow, 

As I had title in thy noble huſband ! 

have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 

And liv'd by looking on his images: 

But now, two mirrors is princely ſemblance 

Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death; 

And I for comfort have but one falſe glaſs, 

That grieves me when I ſee my ſhame in him. 

Thou art a widow; yet thou art a mother, 

And haſt the comfort of thy children left thee 2 

But death hathſnatch'd my huſband from minearms, 

And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble hands, 

Clarence, and Edward, O, what cauſe have I 

(Thine being but a moiety of my grief) 

Toover-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries ? 

Sen. Ah, aunt! [Ts the Queen.] you wept not 
for our father's death; 

How can we aid you with our kindred tears? 
Daugh. Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'dy 

Your widow colour likewiſe be unwept ! 


Queen. 
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| Queen. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth laments : 
All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the watry moon, 
May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the world 
Ah, for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward! 
Cbil. Ah, for our father, for our dear lord Cla- 


KING RICHARD III. 


[AR 2. Scene; 


The broken rancour of your high-fwotn hearts, 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and join'd together, 
Muſt gently be preſerv d, cherifh'd, and kept: 
Me ſeemeth good, that, with ſome little train, 

5 Forthwith from Ludlow * the youngprince be ferch's 
Hither to London, to be crown'd our king, 


Riv. Why with ſome little train, my lord of 
Buckingham ? 


rence ! [Clarence 

Dutch. Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and 
Queen, What ftay had I, but Edward? and he 
e. e 


a Son [gon 
Cbil. What ſtay had we, but Clarence? and he's 
Dutch. What ſtays had I, but they? and they 


are gone. 
Queen. Was never widow, had ſodear a loſs. 
Chil. Were never orphans, had ſo dear a loſs. 
Dutch. Was never mother, had ſodear a loſs. 
Alas! I am the mother of theſe griefs; 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine are general. 
She for an Edward weeps, and ſo do I; 
I for a Clarence weep, ſo doth not ſhe : 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do I 
J for an Edward weep, ſo do not they 
Alas you three, on me, threefold diftreſs'd, 
Pour all your tears; I am your forrow's nurſe, 
And Iwill pamper it with lamentations. 
- Dar. Comfort, dear mother; God is much diſ- 
pleas'd, 
That you take with unthankfulneſs his doing : 
In common worldly things, tis call'd--ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingneſs to repay a debt, 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more, to be thus oppoſite with heaven, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. [ther, 
Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mo- 
Of the young prince your ſon: ſend ftraight for 
hi 


Let him be cru: in him your comfort lives: 
Drown deſperate ſorrow in dead Edward's grave, 


And plant your joys in living Edward's _ 


Enter Gleſter, —— Stanley, Haſtings, 
tc 


Ch. Siſter, have comfort : all of us have cauſe 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them.— 
Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy, 
I did not fee your grace :—Humbly on my knee 
I crave your bleſſing. { breaſt, 
Dutch, God bleſs thee ; and put meekneſs in thy 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty 
Glo. Amen; and make me die a good old man 
That is the butt-end of a mother's blefling ! [ Afide. 


Buck. Marry, my lord, leſt, by a multitude, 
he new-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out: 
hich would be ſo much the more dangerous, 
y how muchthe eſtate is green, and yet ungovern di 
here every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
nd may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf, 
15 As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
n my opinion, ought to be prevented. 
Cle. I hope, the king made peace with all of us; 
d the compact is firm, and true in me. 
Riv. And ſo in me; and fo, I think, in all: 
Yet, ſince it is but green, it ſhould be put 
© no apparent likelihood of breach, 
hich, haply, by much company might be urg d: 
herefore, I ſay, with noble Buckingham, 

hat it is meet ſo few ſhould fetch the prince. 
Haſt. And ſo ſay I. 
Glo. Then be it ſo: and go we to determine 


o give your cenſures * in this weighty buſineſs? 
[ Exeunt Queen, Ct. 
Manent Buckingham, and Glier. 
Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the prince, 
or God's ſake, let not us two ſtay at home: 
or, by the way, I'll ſort occaſion, 
35}As index to the ſtory we late talk'd of, 
o part the queen's proud kindred from the prince. 
Glo. My other ſelf, my counſel's conſiſtory, 
My oracle, my prophet !—My dear couſin, 
„ as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Towards Ludlow then, for we'll not ſtay behind. 


TC EH 3 0 


A Street near the Court. 
Enter two Citizens, meeting. 
1 Cit. Good morrow, neighbour : Whither 
away ſo faſt ? 
2 Cit. I promiſe you, I hardly know myſelf: 
Hear you the news abroad ? 

1 Cir. Yes, that the king is dead. 

2 Cit. Ill news, by r lady: ſeldom comes a better: 
fear, I fear, *twill prove a giddy world. 

Enter another Citizen. 


45 


50 


1 marvel, that her grace did leave it out. [pee 

Buck, You cloudy princes, and heart-forrow! 
That bear this mutual heavy load of moan, 
Now chear each other in each other's love : 
Though we have ſpent our harveſt of this king, 
We are to reap the harveſt of his fon. 


3 Cir. Neighbours, God ſpeed ! 

1 Cit. Give you good morrow, fir. [death ? 
3 Cit. Doth the news hold of good king Edward's 
2 Cit, Ay, fir, it is too true; God help, the while! 
z c. Then, maſters, look to ſee a troublous wotld. 
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Edward the young prince, in his father's Iife-time, and at his demiſe, kept his houſhold at Lud- 
low, as prince of Wales, under the governance of Anthony Woodville, earl of Rivers, his uncle by the 
mother's ſide. The intention of his being ſent thither was to ſee juſtice done in the Marches; and, 
by the authority of his preſence, to reſtrain the Welchmen, who were wild, diſſolute, and ill- diſpoſed. 


from their accuſtomed murders and outrages. 
of prelude, : 


3 i. e. preparatory—by way 


i, c. your opinions. 


1051. 


Act 2. Scene 4. 


x Cit. No, no; by God's good grace, his 
|; [child! 


105 In him there is a hope of government; 
That, in his nonage, council under him, 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, hiniſelf, 
No doubt, ſhall then, and till then, govern well. 

1 Cit. So ſtood the ſtate, when Henry the ſixth 
Was crown'd in Paris but at nine months old. 

3 Cit. Stood the ſtate ſo? no, no, good friends, 

God wot ; 

For then this land was famouſly enrich'd 
With politick grave counſel ; then the king 


KING. RICHARD II. 


Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. [ mother. 
1 Cit. Why, ſo hath this, both by his father 
4 Cit. Better it were, they all came by his father; 
Or, by his father, there were none at all: 
For emulation now, who ſhall be neareſt, 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
0, full of danger is the duke of Gloſter; [proud : 
And the queen's ſons, and brothers, haught 
And were they to be rul'd and not to rule, 
This fickly land might ſolace as before. 
1 Cit, Come, come, we fear the worſt; all wi 
be well. [cloaks; 
4 Cite, When clouds are ſeen, wiſe men put on their 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 
When the ſun ſets, who doth not look for night? 
Uatimely ſtorms make men expect a dearth ; 
All may be well; but, if God ſort it ſo, 
"Tis more than we deſerve, or I expect. 
2 Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear: 
You cannot reaſon almoſt with a man 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread, 
3 Cit. Before the days of change, ſtill is it fo: 
By a divine inſtinct, men's minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as, by proof, we ſee 
The water ſwell before a boiſt'rous ſtorm. 
But leave it all to God. Whither away? 
2 Cit. Marry, we were ſent for to the juſtices. 
3 Cir. And ſo was I; I'll bear you company. 
| [Exeunt. 


- = & . 

Al Room in the Palace. 
Enter Archbiſhop of York, the young Duke of York, 
the Queen, and the Dutcheſs of York. 
Arch. Laſt night, I heard, they lay at Northamp- 
At Stony-Stratford they do reſt to-night: ſton |! 

To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. 

Dutch. Ilong with all my heart to ſee the prince 

I hope, he is much grown fince laſt 1 ſaw him. 


Queer, But I hear, no; they ſay, my ſon of York| 


Has almoſt overta'en him in his growth. 
York. Ay, mother, but I would not have it ſo. 
Dutch, Why, my young couſin ? it is good to grow. 
York. Grandam, one night as we did fit at ſupper, 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow ter, 


— 
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e ſweet flowers are ſlow, and weeds make 
haſte. [not hold 
Dutch. Good faith, good faith, the faying did 
him that did object the ſame to thee: [young, 
e was the wretched'ſt * thing, when he was 
long a growing, and ſo leiſurely, 
That, if his rule were true, he ſhould be gracious, 
Arch. — no doubt, he is, my gracious ma- 
am. 
Dutch, I hope, he is; but yet let mothers doubt. 
York. Now, by my troth, if I had been remem- 
+4142 
* 


5 


| ber'd 

could have given my uncle's grace a flout, 

o touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine. 

15] Dutch. How, my young York? I pr'ythee, let 

me hear it. 

York. Marry, they ſay, my uncle grew ſo faſt, 

hat he could gnaw a cruſt at two years old; 
full two years ere I could get a tooth. 


20;Grandam, this would have been a biting jeſt. 


Dutch, I pr'ythee, pretty York, who told thee 
York. Grandam, his nurſe. [this ? 
Dutch. His nurſe ! why, ſhe was dead ere thou 

waſt born. mes 
York, If twere not ſhe, 1 cannot tell who told 
NQueen. A parlous 3 boy :z==Go to, you are too 

ſhrewd. (child. 
Dutch, Good madam, be not angry with the 
Queen, Pitchers have ears. 

Enter a Meſſenger. 
Arch. Here comes a meſſenger : What news? 
Meſ. Such news, my lord, as grieves me to un- 
Queen. How doth the prince? [ fold, 
M:ſ. Well, madam, and in health. 
Dutch. What is thy news ? 
M. ſ. Lord Rivers, and lord Grey, : 
Are ſent to Pomfret, priſoners ; and, with them, 
ir Thomas Vaughan. 
ſham. 


2 


Dutch. Who hath committed them ? 
Meſ. The mighty dukes, Gloſter and Bucking- 
nern. For what offence ? 
Meſ. The ſum of all I can, I have diſclos'd ; 
hy, or for what, the nobles were committed, 
$ all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 
45] Queen. Ah me, I ſee the ruin of my houſe ! 
he tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind 
i{nſulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awleſs 4 throne :— 
Welcome deſtruction, blood, and maſſacre ! 
zelI ſee, as in a map, the end of all. 
Dutch. Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days ! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ? 
My huſband loſt his life to get the crown; 
And often up and down my ſons were toſt, 
55 For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loſs : 
And being ſeated, and domeſtick broils 
lean over-blown, themſelves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themſelves ; brother to brother, 


Small berbs have grace, great wweeds do grow apace : 
And ſince, methinks, I would not grow ſo faſt, 


More than my brother; Ay, quoth my uncle 4 
6c 


1 Wretched here means paltry, pitiful, being below expectation. 


are to imply, to have one's memory quick, to 


threwd, 


* i, e. not producing awe, not reverenced. To jut up is to encroachs 
: T 


Blood to blood, ſelf againſt ſelf :—O, prepoſterous 
And frantick outrage, end thy damned ſpleen ; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more ! 


2 To be remembered is uſed by Shak- 
3 Pariaus is keen, 


Quan 


have one's thoughts about one. 
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Queen. Come, come, my boy, we will to ſanc- 


Madam, ſare wel. 
| Dutch. Stay, I will go with you. 
Queen. You have no cauſe. 
Arch. My gracious lady, go. 


[tuary,— 
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And thither bear your treaſure and your goods, 
For my part, I'll reſign unto your grace 

he ſeal I keep: And ſo betide to me, 
As well I tender you, and all of yours ! 


5 Come, I'll conduct you to the ſanctuary. [Exeur;, 


. 


SCENE I. 
In London. 

The trumpets ſound, Enter the Prince of Wales, th 
Dukes of Gl:fler and Buckingham, Cardinal Bour 
chier, and others, 

Buck. 

to your chamber l. [reign : 
Cle. Welcome, dear couſin, my thoughts' ſove- 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
Prince. No, uncle; but our croſſes on the way 

Fave made it tedious, weariſome, and heavy 5 

Iwant more uncles here to welcome me. [years 
Ce. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your 

Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit: 

No more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 

Than of his outward ſhew ; which, God he knows, 

Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 

Thoſe uncles, which you want, were dangerous; 

Your grace attended to their ſugar'd words, 

But look'd not on the poiſon of their hearts : 

God keep you from them, and from ſuch falſe 

ſriends ! 
Prince. God keep me from falſe friends ! but 
they were none. { greet you. 


Cle. My lord, the mayor of London comes to] - 


Enter the Lerd Mayor, and bis Train. 
Aq. God bleſs your grace with health and 
happy days! 


Prince. I thank you, good my lord :=and thank] 


you all. 
T thought, my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere this have met us on the way :— 
Fie, what a ſlug is Haſtings ! that he comes not 
o tell us, whether they will come, or no. 


Enter Haſtings, | 


Back. And, in good time, here comes the 
ſweating lord. {ther come? 
Prince. Welcome, my lord : What, will our mo- 
Haſt. On what occafion, God he knows, not 1, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken ſanctuary: The tender prince 


Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 


But by his mother was perforce withheld. 
Buck. Fie! what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 


Is this of hers Lord cardinal, will your grace 60 


I 


ELCOME, ſweet prince, to London, 


III. 


Perſuade the queen to ſend the duke of Vork 
Unto his princely brother preſently ? 
If ſhe deny,—lord Haſtings, you go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perſorce. 
Card. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak 
oratory 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here: But if ſhe be obdurate - 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of bleſſed ſanAtuary ! not for all this land, 
Would I be guilty of ſo deep a fin. 
Buck. You are too ſenſcleſs-obſtinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious, and traditional * : 
Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age, 
You break not ſanctuary in ſeizing him. 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To thoſe whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the place, 
And thoſe who have the wit to claim the place: 
This prince hath neither claim'd it, nor deſerv d it; 
Therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it : 
Then, taking him from thence, that is not there, 
You break no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft I have heard of ſanctuary men; 
But ſanctuary children, ne'er till now. 
Card, My lord, you ſhall o'er-rule my mind 
for once.— 
Come on, lord Haſtings, will you go with me? 
Haft. 1 go, my lord. 
| Prince, Good lords, make all the ſpecdy haſle 
you may. 
[ Exeunt Cardinal, and Haſtings. 
Say, uncle Gloſter, if our brother come, 
Where ſhall we ſojourn till our coronation ? 
Glo, Where it ſeems beſt unto your royal ſelf. 
If I may counſel you, ſome day, or two, 
Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower: 
Then where you pleaſe, and ſhall be thought 
moſt fit 
For your beſt health and recreation. 
Prince. I do not like the Tower; of any place. 
Did Julius Cæſar build that place, my lord? 
Gh. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place; 
Which, ſince, ſucceeding ages have re-edify'd. 
Prince, Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age, he built it? 


15 


25 


30 


35 


55 


Buck, Upon record, my gracious lord. 


London was anciently called Cameria g.. 3 — for ſuperſtitious ; traditienal for adherent 


to old cuſtoms. 


Prins 


Act 3. Scene 1. | 


Prince. But ſay, my lord, it were not regiſter'd 
Methinks, the truth ſhould live from age to age, 
As 'twere retail'd * to all poſterity, 

Even to the general all-ending day. 

Chi. So wiſe ſo young, they ſay, do ne'er li 

long *. 

Prince, What ſay you, uncle ? 

Glo. 1 ſay, without characters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice 3, Iniquity, ? 

I moralize,—two meanings in one word. Ai. 

Prince. That Julius Cæſar was a famous man; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 
His wit ſet down to make his valour live : 
Death makes no conqueſt of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life, 
u tell you what, my couſin Buckingham. 

Buck. What, my gracious lord? 

Prince. An if I live until 1 be a man, 
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Gh. How ? 
York. Little. 
Pricds My heed of Fart wt 0 be walk th 
| 3— | 
5 Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 
* | York. You mean to bear me, not to bear with 
me == ' 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; 
ecauſe that I am little like an ape, 
to[He thinksthat you ſhould bear me on your ſhoulders, 
Buck. With what a ſharp-provided wit he rea- 
ſons ! 
o mitigate the ſcorn he gives his uncle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himſelf : 
cunning, and ſo young, is wonderful. 
Ch. My lord, will *t pleaſe you paſs along? 
yſelf, and my good couſin Buckingham, 
[Will to your mother; to entreat of her, 


15 


u win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a ſoldier, as I liv'd a king. 
Cl. Short ſummers lightly “ have a forward 
ſpring. : [Afde 
Enter York, Haſtings, and the Cardinal. 


Buck. Now, in good time, here comes the du 
of York. [brother ? 

Prince. Richard of York ! how fares our loving 

Yark, Well, my dread lord; fo muſt I call you 
now 


To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 
York, What, will you go unto the Tower, my 
lord ? 


Prince. My lord protector needs will have it fo. 
York, I ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 
Gl. Why, what ſhould you fear? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence“ angry ghoſt ; 
My grandam told me, he was murther'd there. 
Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Cle. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 


25 


Prince. Ay, brother; to our grief, as it is yours: 
Too late 5 he died, that might have kept that 
title, 
Which by his death has loſt much majeſty. 
Glo, How fares our couſin, noble lord of York ? 
Terk, I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 
You ſaid, that idle weeds are faſt in growth : 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far, 
Ci. He hath, my lord. 
York. And therefore is he idle ? 
Ci. O my fair couſin, I muſt not ſay ſo. 


York. Then is he more beholden to you, than I 


Cle. He may command me, as my ſovereign; 
But you have power in me, as in a kinſman. 

Y:rk. I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger. 

Gl, My dagger, little couſin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York, Of my kind uncle, that I know will give: 
And, being but a toy, which is no giſt to give, 

Glo. A greater gift than that I'll give my couſin. 


York, A greater gift | O, that's the ſword to it ? 50 


Gh. Ay, gentle coufin, were it light enough. 
Vt. O then, I ſee, you'll part but with light 
giſts; 
In weightier things you'll ſay a beggar, nay. 
Gle. It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 
York. 1 weigh it lightly o, were it heavier. 


But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 


[ Exeunt Prince, York, Haſtings, Cardinal, and 
Attendants, 


Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating 
York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, 
o taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobriouſly? 
Glo. No doubt, no doubt; O, tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, ſorward, capable; 
ofHe's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 
Buck, Well, let them reſt ——Come hither, 
Cateſby ; thou art ſworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloſely to conceal what we impart : 
Thou know'ſt our reaſons urg'd upon the way 
What think'ſt thou? is it not an eaſy matter 
To make William lord Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famous iſle? 
Cateſ. He for his father's ſake ſo loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught againſt him. 
Buck, What think'ſt thou then of Stanley? wit 
not he ? 
Cateſ. He will do all in all as Haſtings doth. 
Buck, Well then, no more but this: Go, gentle 
Cateſby, 
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Cla. What, would you have my weapon, little 
lord ? [me. 
York, I would, that I might thank you as you call 


i. e. diffuſed, diſperſed, * A proverbial line. Zy vice the author means not a 
* i, e. commonly, in ordinary courſe. 
6 i.e, I ſhould ſtill eſteem it but a trifling gift, were it heavier. 


feen. See note 3, p. 492+ 
freſh in our memory. 


And, as it were far off, ſound thou lord Haſtings, 
How he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe ; 
And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower, 


quality, but 2 
the loſs is tos 


Ts 


5 i.e, too lately, 
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To fit about the coronation. 
I thou doſt find him traQable to us, 
Encou him, and tell him all our reaſons : 
It he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too; and fo break off the talk, 
give us notice of his inclination : 
or we to-morrow hold divided i councils, 

Wherein thyſelf ſhalt highly be employ'd. 

Glo. Commend me to lord William: tell him, 

Cateſby, 

His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-caſtle ; 
And bid my friend, for joy of this good news, 
Give miſtreſs Shore one gentle kiſs the more. 


HARD Il, [Aa 3. Scene :, 


Ha Go, fellow, go; return unto thy lord; 
id him not ſear the ſeparated councils ; 
is honour, and myſelf, are at the one; 
d, at the other, is my good friend Cateſby; 
here nothing can proceed, that toucheth us, 
Whereof I ſhall not have intelligence. 
Tell him, his fears are ſhallow, wanting inſtance 3; 
Ar for his dreams. I wonder, he's ſo fond 

o truſt the mockery of unquiet ſlumbers: 

To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 
Were to incenſe the boar to follow us, 
And make purſuit, where he did mean no chaſe, 
bid thy maſter riſe and come to me; 
And we will both together to the Tower, 


Buck. Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſine 


7. 5 [can. 
Cateſ. My good lords both, with all the heed 1 
Glo. Shall we hear from you, Cateſby, ere 
Catrgſ- You ſhall, my lord. [ſleep ? 
_ Glo. At Croſby- place, there you ſhall find us both. 
[Exit Cateſby. 
Buck, Now, my lord, what ſhall we do, if 
: perceive 
Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots ? 
Cb. Chop off his head, man ;—ſomewhat 
will do: 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother was poſſeſs d. 
Buck. I'll claim that promiſe at your grace's hand. 
GC. And look to have it yielded with all kindneſs. 
Come, let us ſup betimes; that afterwards 
We may digeſt our complots in ſome form. 
[Exennt, 


SCE WE © 
Before Lord Haſlings' Houſes 
Enter a Meſferger. 


Mc. My lord, my lord. 
Jo [Within.] Who knocks ? 
Me. One from lord Stanley. 
Haſt. What is't o'clock ? 


Where, he ſhall ſee, the boar will uſe us kindly, 
M. 1'll go, my lord, and tell him what yon 
Enter . 


Cateſ. Many good morrows to my noble lord 
morrow, Cateſby; you are early 

ſtirring ; 

news, what news, in this our tottering ſtate? 

Cateſ. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; 

And, I believe, will never ſtand upright, 

25] Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

Hal. How? wear the garland? doſt thou mean 

Cate. Ay, my good lord. the crown ? 

Haft. I'll have this crown of mine cut from my 

ſhoulders, 

30]Before I'll ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac'd. 

But canſt thou gueſs that he doth aim at it? [ward 
Cateſ. Ay, on my life; and hopes to find you for- 

Upon his party, fur the gain thereof: 

And, thereupon, he ſends you this good news, 

35 That, this ſame very day, your enemies, 

The kindred of the queen, muſt die at Pomfret. 
Haft. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 

Becauſe they have, been ſtill my adverſaries : 

But, that I'll give my voice on Richard's fide, 

To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent, 

od knows, I will not do it, to the death. mind 

Cateſ. God keep your lordſhip in that gracious 

Haft. But I ſhall laugh at this a twelve-month 


2 


Meſ. Upon the ſtroke of four. 
Enter Haſtings. 
N. Cannot thy maſter ſleep theſe tedi 
nights ? 

Mef. So it ſhould ſeem by that I have to ay. 
Firſt, he commends him to your noble lordſhip. 
175 And then,. N 

ef. Then certifies your lordſhip, that this nigh 
He dreamt, the boat had raſed * off his helm: 
Beſides, he ſays, there are two councils held; 
And that may be determin'd at the one, 


Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 55 


Therefore he ſends to know your lordſhip's plea- 
If preſently you will take horſe with him, ſure, 
Ahtd with ul ſpeed poſt with him toward the nor 
To ſhun the danger that his ſoul divines. 


1 i. e. a private conſultation, ſeparate from the known and publick council. 


is always given to deſcribe the violence inflifted by a bear. By a bear, throughout this 
Gloſter, who was called the boar, or the bog, as has been before obſerved, from his 
his cognizance, and one of the ſupporters ot his coat of army. 
Malevolence, by which they may be juſtified, 


hence 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Cateſby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I'll ſend ſome packing, that yet think not on't. 
Cateſ. *Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 
hen men are unprepar d, and look not for it. 
Haſt. O monſtrous, monſtrous ! and fo falls it out 
ith Rivers, Vaughan, Grey and ſo'twill do 
ith ſome men elſe, who think themſelves as ſafe 
$ thou, and I; who, as thou know'ſt, are dear 
o princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 
Cateſ. The princes both make high account of 
| yOu 
or they account his head upon the bridge. [A. 
Haß. I know they do; and I have well deſerv'd it, 


2 This term raſed or raped 
ſeene, is meant 
having a boar for 
Ji. e. wanting ſome ca or af > 


+5 


5 
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Enter Stanley. | 
come on, come on, where is your boar-ſpear, man 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 

Stan/. My lord, good morrow ;—and good mor- 
row, Cateſby i— 
You may jeſt on, but, by the holy rood , 
] do not like theſe ſeveral councils, I. 


My lord. X 
2 ˙ ANF. 


And never, in my days, I do proteſt, 1 


Was it more precious to me than tis now : 

Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 

I would be fo triumphant as I am ? 
Stanl. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode from 


Were jocund, and ſuppos'd their ſtates were ſure, It 


And they, indeed, had no cauſe to miſtruſt ; 
But yet, you ſee, how ſoon the day o'er-caſt. 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt ; 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward |! 
What, ſhall we toward the Tower ? the day is ſpent. 
Haſt. Come, come, have with you. Wot you 
what, my lord ? 
To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 
Stan. They, for their truth 3, might better wear 
their heads, | 
Than ſome, that have accus'd them, wear their hats. 
But come, my lord, let's away. 
Enter a Purſuivant. 
Hal. Go on before, I'll talk with this good fellow. 
[Exeurt Lord Stanley, and Catefby. 
Sirrah, how now ? how goes the world with thee ? 
Purſ. The better, that your lordſhip pleaſe to aſk. 
Hoſt. I tell thee, man, tis better with me now, 
Than when thou met ſt me laſt where now we meet: 
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Buck. And ſupper too, although thou know'® 
133 it not. [Aa. 
Come, will you go ? 

Haft. T wait upon your lordſhip. [ne. 
a 1 1 m. 


Before Pomfret=caftle. 

Enter Sir Richard Ratchff, cn Lord Rivers, 
Lord Richard Grey, and Sir Thomat Vaughan ts 
execution. 

Rat, Come, bring forth the priſoners. 
Riv. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this, 


[London, o- day fhalt thou behold a ſubjeR die, 


For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. | [you! 
Grey. God keep the prince from all the pack of 

A knot you are of damned blood-ſuckers. [ after. 
Vaugh. You live, that ſhall cry woe for this here 
Rar. Diſpatch : the limit of your lives is out. 
Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody priſon, 

atal and ominous to noble peers ! 

Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls, 

Richard the ſecond here was hack'd to death: 

And, for more ſlander to thy diſmal feat, 

We give thee up ourguiltleſs blood to drink. head. 


5 Grey. Now Margaret's curſe is fallen upon our 


When the exclaim'd on Haſtings, you, and I, 
For ſtanding by when Richard ſtabd'd her ſon. 
Riv. Then curs'd ſhe Haſtings, curs'd ſhe Buck- 
ingham, 


30]Then curs'd ſhe Richard :=O, remember, God, 


To hear her prayer for them, as now for us! 
As for my ſiſter, and her princely ſons. 

Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true bloods, 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt ! 


Then I was going priſoner to the Tower, 35] Rat. Make haſte, the hour of death is now ex- 
By the ſuggeſtion of the queen's allies ; pir'd. lembrace: 
But now, I tell thee, (keep it to thyſelf) Riv. Come, Grey, — come, Vaughan,—let us here 
This day thoſe enemies are put to death, Farewel, until we meet again in heaven. [ Exrum. 
And I in better ſtate than ere I was. ſtent; SC2nYn nw 
Purſ. God hold “ it, to your honour's good con-[40 
The Ter. 


Hal. Gramercy, fellow : There, drink that for 

me. [Throws him bis purſe. 
Purſ. I thank your honour, [Exit Purſuivant. 
Enter a Prieſt. 


Buckingham, Stanley, Haſtings, His of Ey, 
Cateſby, Level, with athers at a table. 


Haß. Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are 
Is—to determine of the coronation : {met 


Prieft. Well met, my lord; I am glad to ſeej45 


your honour. heart. 
Haſl. I thank thee, good Sir John, with all my 
I am in your debt for your laſt 5 exerciſe ; 
Come the next ſabbath, and I will content you. 
Emer Buckingbam. 
Buck, What, talking with a prieſt, lord Cham- 
berlain ? 
Your friends at Pomfret, they do need the prieſt; 
Your honour hath no ſhriving work © in hand. 
Haſi. Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower ? there: 
Buck, 1 do, my lord; but long I ſhall not ſtay 
I ſhall return before your lordſhip thence. 
Ha. Nay, like enough, ſor 1 ſtay dinner there. 


1j. e. the croſs. 
3 i. e. hone ty. 
675 in. 


4 j. e. continue it. 


35 


60 


2 A familiar phraſe in parting, 2s much as, I have ſomething 
5 i. e. pertormance of divine lervice. 


In God's name, ſpeak, when is the royal day ? 
Buck. Are all things ready for that royal time ? 
Stanl. They are, and wants but nomination. 
Ely. To-morrow then I judge a happy day. ſin? 
Buck. Who knows the lord proteQor's mind hers- 

Who is moſt inward with the noble duke? 

Ely. Your grace, we think, ſhould ſooneſt know 
his mind. (hearts. 
Buck, We know each other's faces: for our 

He knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 

{Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine :— 

Lord Haſtings, you and he are near in love. 

Hoſt. I thank his grace, Fknow he loves me well; 

But, for his purpoſe in the coronation, 

I have not ſounded him, nor he deliver'd 


% foy to yours 
® Shriving wert 0 


His 
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His gracious pleaſure any way therein: 

But you, my noble lord, may name the time : 
And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 
Which, I preſume, he'll take in gentle part. 


Enter Gloſter. 


Ely, In happy time, here comes the duke himſelf, 
Gb. My noble lords and coufins, all good mor- 


I have been long a ſleeper; but I truſt, 


[row, 
My abſence doth neglect no great defign, 


Which by my preſence might have been concluded. 
Buck, Had you not come upon your cue *, my 


_ lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part. 


I mean, your voice, —for crowning of the king. 

Gle. Than my lord Haſtings, no man might be 
bolder; 

His lordſhip knows me well, and loves me well. 

My lord of Ely, when I was laſt in Holborn, 

I ſaw good ſtrawberries in your garden there; 

I do beſeech you, ſend for ſome of them. 
Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

[ Exit Ely. 

Cle. Couſin of Buckingham, a word with you. 

Cateſby hath ſounded Haſtings in our buſineſs ; 

And finds the teſty gentleman ſo hot, 

That he will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 

His maſter's child, as worſhipfully he terms it, 

Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. 
Buck.Withdraw yourſelf awhile, I'll go with you. 


[ Exeunt Glofter and Buckingbam.|30 


Stan, We have not yet ſet down this day o 
triumph. 
To-morrow, in my judgement, is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be, were the day prolong'd. 
Re-enter Biſhop of Ely. 

Ely, Where is my lord protector? I have ſent 
For theſe ſtrawberries. morning; 

Haft. His grace looks chearfully and ſmooth this 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 
When he doth bid good morrow with ſuch ſpirit. 
I think there's ne er a man in Chriſtendom, 

Can leſſer hide his love, or hate, than he; 
For by his face ſtraight ſhall you know his heart. 

Stanl. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood * he ſhew'd to-day ? 

Haft. Marry, that with no man here he is offended ; 
For, were he, he had ſhewn it in his looks. 
Re-enter Gliſter and Buckingham. 

Glo. I pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevailed 
Upon my body with their helliſh charms ? 

Haft. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me moſt forward in this noble preſence 
To doom the offenders : Whoſoe'er they be, 

I ſay, my lord, they have deſerved death. 1 
Glo. Then be your eyes the witneſs of their evil, 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm | 
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Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up: 

And this is Edward's wife, that monſtrous witch, 

Conſorted with that harlot, ftrumpet Shore, 

That by their witchcraft thus have mark'd me. 
Haft. If they have done this deed, my noble 

lord. pet 

Gh. If! thou protector of this damned ſtrum- 

Talkꝰſt thou to me of its? Thou art a traitor :— 

Off with his head; — now, by Saint Paul I ſwear, 


10fI will not dine until I ſee the fame. 


vel, and Cateſby, logk, that it be done; 
The reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me. 
Exit Council, with Richard and Buckingham, 
Ha. Woe, woe, for England! not a whit for 
me; 

For I, too fond, might have prevented this: 

Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe his helm; 

But I diſdain'd it, and did ſcorn to fly. [ ble, 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horſe 3 did ſtum- 

And ſtarted, when he look d upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the ſlaughter-houſe. 

O, now I need the prieſt that ſpake to me: 

I now repent I told the#purſuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies 


25 To- day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 


And I myſelf ſecure in grace and favour. 

O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curſe 

Is lighted on poor Haſtings' wretched head. 

Cateſ. Diſpatch, my lord, the duke would be 
at dinner ; — Ig 

Make a ſhort ſnrift; he longs to ſee your head. 

 Haſft. O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 


35 Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt ; 


Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
Lev. Come, come, diſpatch z tis bootleſs to ex- 

. claim. Island! 
Haft. Oh, bloody Richard —miſerable En- 
I propheſy the feartul ' ſt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon.— 
Come, lead me to the block, bear him my head; 
They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be dead. 

[ Exeunt, 

ST C3 NIE V. 

The Tower-Walls. 


Enter Glefler, ard Buckingham, in ruſty armcur, 
marvellous ill-favour'd. | 

Gl. Come, couſin, canſt thou quake, and change 

N thy colour ? 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, — 

And then again begin, and ſtop again, 

As if thou wert diſtraught, and mad with terror ? 

Buck, Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Speak, and look back, and pry on every ſide, 

Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 

tending deep ſuſpicion : ghaſtly looks 


This expreſſion is borrowed from the theatre. The cue, . or tail of a ſpeech, conſiſts of the 


laſt words, which are the token for an entrance or anſwer. 


at the proper. time. i. e. appearance. 
felf, were anclentiy denominated a fect-c/orb, 


To come on the cue, therefore, is to come 


The befugt of a horſe, and ſometimes a horſe him- 


Are 


Are at my ſervice, like enforced ſmiles ; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my ſtratagems. 

But what, is Cateſby gone ? 
Glo. He is; and, ſee, he brings the mayor 

Enter the Lord Mayer, and Cateſby. 
Buck. Let me alone to entertain tu 
mayor ! 

Gh. Look to the draw-bridge there. 
Buck. Hark ! a drum. 
Gio Cateſby, o'erlook the walls. you,. — 
Buck, Lord mayor, the reaſon we have ſent for 
C. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 
Buck. — and our 66 


Enter tan and Ratcliff, with Haſtings bead. 
Cle. Be patient, they are friends; Ratcliff, 
Lovel. 
Low. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſpected Haſtings. 
Cle. So dear I low d the man, that I muſt weep. 
I took him for the plaineſt harmleſs creature, 
That breath d upon the earth a chriſtian ; 
Made him my book, wherein my ſoul endes 
The hiſtory of all her ſecret thoughts: 
So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of vi 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, 
I mean, his converſation with Shore's wife, 
He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. [trai 
Buck. Well, well, he was the covert'f ſhelter” 
That ever liv'd.-——Look you, my lord mayor, 
Would you imagine, or almoſt believe, 
(Were't not, that by great preſervation 
We live to tell it you) the ſubtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-houſe, 
To murder me, and my good lord of Glofter ? 
What! had he ſo? 
Gl, What! think you we are Turks, or infidels ? 
Or that we would, againſt the form of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death ; 


um 


— 
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— I'll acquaint our duteous citizens 

ith all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. _ 

Glo. And to that end we wiſh'd your lordſhip 

To avoid the cenſures of the carping world. E 
Buck. But ſince you came too late of our intent, 

Yet witneſs what you hear we did intend ; 

And ſo, my good lord mayor, we bid farewel. 

[Exit Mayor, 

Cle. Go, after, after, couſin Buckingham. 

The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all poſt : 

There, at your meeteſt vantage of the time, 

Inter the baſtardy of Edward's children: 

Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen i, 

Only for ſaying he would make his ſon : 


15|Heir to the crown z meaning, indeed, his houſe, 


hich, by the ſign thereof, was termed ſo. 
oreover, urge his hateful luxury 

beſtial appetite in change of luſt; [wives, 
hich ftretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 
ven where his ranging eye, or ſavage heart, 
ithout controul, liſted to make his prey. 

ay, for a need, thus far come near my perſon x 
ell them, when that my mother went with child 
f that inſatiate Edward, noble York, | 


25 My princely father, then had wars in France ; 


And, by juſt computation of the time, 


Being nothing like the noble duke my father. 
Yet touch this ſparingly, as 'twere far off ; 
Becauſe, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 
Buck. Doubt not, my lord ; I'll play the orator, 
As if the golden fee, for which I plead, 
Were for myſelt: and ſo, my lord, adieu. 
Gle, If you thrive well, bring them to Bay- 
nard's caſtle ; 
Where you ſhall find me well accompanied, 
With reverend fathers, and well-learned biſhops. 
Buck. I go; and towards three or four o'clock, 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 


But that the extreme peril of the caſe, 
The peace of England, and our perſons* ſafety, 
Enforc'd us to this execution ? {death 
May. Now, fair befal you! he deſerv'd hi 
And your good graces both have well proceeded, 45 
To warn falſe traitors from the like attempts. 
I never look'd for better at his hands, 
After he once fell in with miſtreſs Shore. 
Buck. Yet had we not determin'd he ſhould die 
Until your lordſhip came to ſee his end; 
Which now the loving haſte of theſe our friends, 
Somewhat againſt our meaning, hath prevented ; 
Becauſe, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak, and timorouſly confeſs 
The mariner and the purpoſe of his treaſons ; 
That you might well have fignify'd the ſame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Miſconſtrue us in him, and wail his death. 
Mayer. But, my good lord, your grace's word 
ſhall ſerve, . 
As well as I had ſeen, and heard him ſpeak : 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 


55 


[ Exit Buckingham. 
Ch. Go, Lovel, with all ſpeed to doctor Shaw, 


| Go thou to friar Penker ;—bid them both 
[Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard's caſtle. 


[ Exeunt Lovel and Cateſby. 
Now will I in, to take ſome privy order 

To draw the brats of Clarence out of ſight; 

And to give notice, that no manner of perſon 


9 


Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. ¶ Exit. 
$S C©C B:N- BE VI. 
A Street. 


Enter a Scrivency. 


Scriv. Here is the indictment of the good lord 
Haſtings ; 

Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd, 

That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's. 


nd mark how well the ſequel hangs together : 
leven hours I have ſpent to write it over, 


6oſFor yeſternight by Cateſby was it ſent me: 


he precedent was full as long a doing : 
And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liy'd, 


8 This perfon was one Malter, a ſubſtantial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheapſide. 


Untainted, 
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Untainted, unexamin'd, free, at liberty. | [AndRtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
Here's a good world the while Who is ſo groſs, For on that ground I'll make a holy deſcant ; 
That cannot ſec this palpable device ? | [And be not eaftly won to our requeſts ; 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays—he ſees it not? Play the maid's part, ſtill anfwer nay, and take it. 
Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, 53 Gl. I go; and if you plead as well for them, 
When ſuch bad dealing muſt be feen in thought *. I can ſay nay to thee for myſelf; 
| [DE. o doubt we'll bring it to a happy iſſue. 
| Buck. Go, go, up to the leads; the lord 
SCENE vn. 8 [Exit Clit 
Baynord's Caſtle. 1 : 
Enter Glofber, and Buckingham, at ſeucral doors. Enter the Lord Mayer, and Citizens. 
Glo. How now, how now ? what fay the citi- elcome, my lord: 1 dance attendance here ; 
Buck. Now by the holy mother of our Lord, Enter Cateſby. | 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. [dren i No, Cateſby ? what ſays your lord to my requeſt? 
Glo. Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's chil- Cateſ. He doth entreat your grace, my noble 
Buck, I did; with his contract with lady Lucy, lord, 
And his contract by deputy in France: 5 o viſit him to-morrow, or next day: 
The inſatiate greedineſs of his defires, He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
And his enforcement of the city wives ; Divinely bent to meditation; 
His tyranny for trifles ; his own baftardy,- And in no worldly ſuit would he be mov'd, 
As being got your father then in France, To draw him from his holy exerciſe. duke; 
And his reſemblance being not like the duke. Buck. Return, good Cateſby, to the gracious 
Withal, I did infer your lineaments,- Tell him, myſelf, the mayor and aldermen, 
Being the right idea of your father, In deep deſigns, in matter of great moment, 
Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind : No leſs importing than our general good, 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, | [are come to have ſome conference with his grace. 
Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, Cateſ. I'll fignify fo much unto him ſtraight. 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; [Exit, 


Indeed, left nothing, fitting for your purpoſe, zo Buck. Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an 
Uatouch'd, or flightly handled, in diſcourſe. Edward |! 
And, when my oratory grew toward end, He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed, 
I bade them, that did love their country's good, But on his knees at meditation ; 
Cry“ God ſave Richard, England's royal king!“ [Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
Glo. And did they ſo? [word z But meditating with two deep divines ; 
Buck. No, ſo God help me, they ſpake not Not fleeping, to engroſs * his idle body, 
But, like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul : 
Star d on each other, and look'd deadly pale. Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Which when 1 ſaw, I reprehended them ; Take on himſelf the ſovereignty thereof : 
And afk'd the mayor, what meant this wilfullgol[ But, ſure, I fear, we ſhall ne'er win him to it. 
filence : | Mayer. Marry, God defend his grace ſhould (ay 


His anſwer was, the people were not us'd | us nay! 

To be ſpoke to, but by the recorder. Buck, I fear, he will: here Cateſby comes again :— 
Then he was urg d to tell my tale again j— — Re-enter Cateſby. 

Thus ſaith the duke, thus bath the duke inferr'd ; 4 5]Cateſby, what ſays your lord? [ſembled 


But nothing ſpoke in warrant from himſelf. 
When he had dene, ſome followers of mine own, | [Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
At lower end o the hall, hurl'd up their caps, His grace not being warn'd thereof before : 
And ſome ten voices cry'd, Ca ſave ting Richard ! He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 
And thus I took the vantage of thoſe few,— gol Buck, Sorry I am, my noble couſin ſhould 
Thank, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth 1 ; Suſpect me, that I mean no good to him: 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, By heaven, we come to him in perfect love; 
Argues your wvijdom, and your love to Richard: And fo once more return and tell his grace. 
And even here brake off, and came away. N [Exit Cataſty. 

Ch. What tongueleſs blocks were they; would| 5 When holy and devout religious men 

they not ſpeak ? Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them thence ; 

Will not the mayor then, and his brethren, come? [So ſweet is zealous contemplation. 

Buck, The mayor is here at hand; intend * Enter Giger above, between two Biſhops. Car 


Catgf. He wonders to what end you have aſ- 


fear returns. 
Be not you ſpoke with, but by mighty ſuit : of Mayor. See, where his grace ſtands 'tween two 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, clergymen ! 
1 i, e. ſeen in filence, without notice or detection. . e. pretend, 7 L e. to fatten; to 


pamper, 


. . 
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Puck. Two props of virtue for a chriſtian id that my path were even to the crown, 
To lay him from the fall of vanity : As the ripe revenue and due of birth; 

And, ſee, a book'of prayer in his hand; | et fo much is my poverty of ſpirit, 

True ornaments to know a holy man.— So mighty, and ſo many, my dete cts, 

Famous Plantagenet, moſt gracious prince, $ [That I would rather hide me from my greatnefs, 
Lend favourable ear to our requelts ; 3eing a bark to brook no mighty ſea, — 

And pardon us the Than in my greatneſs covet to be hid, 

Of thy devotion, and right-chriſtian zeal. uad in the vapour of my glory ſmother d. 

Cle My lord, there needs no ſuch apology z But God be thank'd, there is no need of me; 

| rather do beſeech you pardon me, (And much I need to help you, if need were) 
Who, earneſt in the ſervice of my God, he royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Deferr'd the viſitation of my friends. hich, mellow'd by the ftealing hours of time, 
But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleaſure ? Vill well become the ſeat of majeſty, 


Buck, Even that, I hope, which pleaſeth God 


above, 
And all good men of this ungovern'd ifle. 
Gb. I do ſuſpect, I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye; 


nd make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 

On him I lay what you would lay on me, 

he right and fortune of his happy ftars,— 

hich God defend that I ſhould wring from him! 
Buck. My lord, this argues conſcience in your 


And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. grace 3 ; 
Buck. You have, my lord; would it mightſzofBut the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, 
pleaſe your grace, | — A circumſtances well conſidered. 
On our entreaties, to amend your fault ! You ſay, that Edward is your brother's fon ; 


Glo. Elſe wherefore breathe I in a chriſtian land? Bo ſay we too, but not by Edward's wife: 
Buck. Know, then, it is your fault, that you re or firſt was he contract to lady Lucy, 
The ſupreme ſeat, the throne majeſtical, [| ſiguſa 3 Vour mother lives a witneſs to his vow z 


The ſcepter'd office of your anceſtors, And afterwards by ſubſtitute betroth'd 

Your ſtate of fortune, and your due of birth, To Bona, ſiſter to the king of France. 

The lineal glory of your royal houſe, ieſe both put by, a poor petitioner, 

To the corruption of a blengiſh'd Rock : | care craz d mother to a many ſons, 

Whilſt, in the mildneſs of your fleepy thoughts, beauty-waning and diſtreſſed widow, 

(Which here we waken to our country's good) ven in the afternoon of her beſt days, 

The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye, 

Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy, Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

Her royal ſock graft with ignoble plants, o baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy : 

And almoſt ſhoulder'd i in the ſwallowing gulph [3$jBy her, in his unlawful bed, he got 

Of dark forgetfylneſs and deep oblivion. his Edward, whom our manners call - the prince, 

Which to recure „ we heartily ſolicit More bitterly could I expoſtulate, 

Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge f{ Pave that, for reverence to ſome alive, 

And kingly government of this your land: give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 

Not as protector, Reward, ſubſtitute, of Then, good my lord, take to your royal ſelf 

Or lowly factor for another's gain | | his proffer'd benefit of dignity : 

But as ſucceſſively, from blood to blood, If not to bleſs us and the land withal, 

Your right of birth, your empery, your Own, et to draw forth your noble anceſtry 

For this, conſorted with the citizens, rom the corruption of abuſing time, 

Your very worſhipful and loving friends, 145]Unto a lineal true-derived courſe. [you. 

And by their vehement inſtigation, Mayer. Do, good my lord; your citizens entreat 

In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grace. Buck. Refuſe not, mighty lord, this proffer'd 
Glo. I cannot tell, if to depart in ſilence, love. (ſuit. 

Or bitterly to ſpeak in your reproof, Cateſ. O, make them joyful, grant their lawful 

Beſt fitteth my degree, or your condition: 159% G4. Alas, why would you heap theſe cares on me > 

For, not to anſwer, you might haply think, am unfit for Rate and majeſty :— 

Tongue-ty'd ambition, not replying, yielded do beſeech you, take it not amiſs ; 

To bear the golden yoke of ſovereignty, cannot, nor I will not, yield to you. 

Which fondly you would here impoſe on me; Buck. If you refuſe it. as in love and zeal, 

If to reprove yau for this ſuit of yours, Loth to depoſe the child, your brother's ſon ; 

So ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me, As well we know your tendernefs of heart, 

Then, on the other fide, I check'd my friends, And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 3, 

Therefore, to ſpeak, and to avoid the firſt ; Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 

And then, in ſpeaking, not to incur the laſt, And cqually, indeed, to all eftates—— 

Definitively thus I anſwer you. Yet know, whe'r you accept our ſuit or no, - 

Your love deſerves my thanks ; but my deſert Your brother's ſon ſhall never reign our king; 

Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. But we will plant ſome other in the throne, 

Firſt, if all obſtacles were cut away, o the difgrace and downſal of your houſe, 


1 j. e. immerſed up to the ſhoulders, i. & recover. 3 . e. pity» And, 
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And, in this reſolution, here we leave you; 


Come, citizens, we will entreat no more. [ Exeunt, 
Cateſ. Call them again, ſweet prince, accept 


; their ſuit; 
If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 

Gio. Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
Well, call them again; I am not made of ſtone, 


[ Exit Cateſby. 


But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 
Albeit againſt my conſcience and my ſoul. 
* Re-enter Buckingham, and the reſt. 


n of Buckingham,—and ſage, grave men 


Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will or no, 

I muſt have patience to endure the load : 
But if black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 


Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, [ 


Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me 


SCERENE I. 


Befere the Toxwer, 


Enter the Queen, Dutcheſs of Yorks and Marguis 0, 
Dorſet, at one door ; Anne Dutcheſs of Gl:fler 
leading Lady Margaret Plantagenet, Clarence 
young daughter, at the other. | 
Dutch. HO meets us*here —my ni 

Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter ? 

Now, for my life, ſhe's wand'ring to the Tower, 

On pure heart's love, to greet the tender pri 

- Daughter, well met. 

Anne. God give your graces both 

A happy and a joyful time of day [away ? 
Nueen. As much to you, good fiſter ! Whither 
Anne. No further than the Tower; and, as I gueſs, 

Upon the like devetion as yourſelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. ſther : 
Qucen. Kind ſiſter, thanks; we'll enter all toge- 

Enter Brakenbury. 

And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes.— 

Maſter lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 

How doth the prince, and my young ſon of Vork? 
Brak. Right well, dear madam : By your patience, 

I may not ſuffer you to viſit them 

The king hath ſtriftly charg'd the contrary, 
Queen, The king! who's that? 


Brat. I mean, the lord protector. title! 


Queen. The lord protect him from that kingly| 


Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me ? 

1 am their mother, Who ſhall bar me from them ? 
Dutch, 1 am their father's mother, I will ſee them. 
Arne, Their aunt am I in law, in love their mo- 

ther: 

Then bring me to their fights; I'll bear thy blame, 

And take thy office from thee, on my peril. 


HARD III. 


rom all the impure blots and ſtains thereof ; 

or God doth. know, and you may partly fee, 

ow far I am from the deſire of this. 

Mayer. God bleſs your grace! we ſee it, and 

will ſay it. 

Cu. In ſaying ſo, you ſhall but ſay the truth, 
Buck. Then I ſalute you with this royal title 

Long live king Richard, England's worthy king 

All, Amen. 

Buck. To- morrow may it pleaſe you to be crowi d 
Clo. Even when you pleaſe, for you will have it ſo. 
Buck, 'To-morrow then we will attend your grace; 

And ſo, moſt joyfully, we take our leave. 

Glo. ¶ To the Clergymen.] Come, let us to our holy 
work again t— 
Farewel, good couſin ;—farewel, gentle friends. 
[Excur!, 


IV. 
am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me, 
[Exit Brakerbury, 


Enter Stanley, 
Stan. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence 
nd I'll ſalute your grace of York as mother, 
And reverend looker-on, of two fair queens. — 
y madam, you muſt ſtraight to Weſtminſter, 
[To the Dutcheſs of Glefter, 
35|[There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 
NQueen. Ah, cut my lace aſunder ! 
hat my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
elſe I ſwoon with this dead-killing news. 
Anne, Deſpightful tidings ! O unpleafing news ! 
Dor. Be of good chear :z==Mother, how fares your 
grace ? | 

Queen. 0 Dorſet, ſpeak not to me, get thee gone, 
Death and deſtruction dog thee at the heels; 
Thy mother's name is ominous to children: 
45]If thou wilt out-ſtrip death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell. 
Go, hie thee, hie thee from this flaughter-houſc, 
Leſt thou encreaſe the number of the dead ; 
And make me die the thrall of Margaret's curſe, — 
5o[Nor mother, wife, nor England's counted queen. 

Stand. Full of wiſe care is this your counſel, 

madam :=— 

Take all the ſwift advantage of the hours : 
You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
55 In your behalf, to meet you on the way: 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. 

Dutch, O ill-diſperſing wind of mifery '— 
O my accurſed womb, the bed of death ; 
A cockatrice haſt thou hatch'd to the world, 
60] Whoſe unavoided eye is murderous ! 

Stam. Come, madam, come; I in all haſte was ſent. 

Aire. And I with all unwillingneſs will go.— 
O, would to God, that the incluſive verge 


Brat. No, madam, no, I may not leave it ſo; 


Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Wer? 
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Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain *! And thy aſſiſtance, is king Richard ſeated :— 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom ; ut ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day ? 
And die, ere men can ſay—God ſave the queen ! ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them ? 
veen. Oo, go, poor ſoul, I envy not thy glory; Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them laſt! 
To my humour, wiſh thyſelf no harm. 51 X. Rich, Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the 
Anne, No! why ?—When he, that is my huſ- touch 3, 
band now, 4 To try if thou Be current gold, indeed: [ ſpeak. 


Came to me, as I follow'd Henry's corſe; [hands,| [Young Edward lives ;—<Think now what I would 
When ſcarce the blood was well waſh'd from his Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 
Which iſſued from my other angel huſband, 10] K. Rich, Why, Buckingham, I ſay, I would be 


And that dead ſaint which then I weeping follow'd; king. 

O, when, I ſay, I look'd on Richard's face, Buck, Why, ſo you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 
This was my wiſh, — Be thou, quoth I, accurs'd, K. Rich. Ha! am 1 king? tis ſo: but Edward 
Fir making me, ſo young, ſo old a widow! / Buck. True, noble prince. [ lives. 


X. Rich. O bitter conſequence, 

That Edward till ſhould live--true! noble prince!-- 
ouſin, thou waſt not wont to be ſo dull 

hall I be plain? I wiſh the baſtards dead; 

And I would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 

What ſay'ſt thou now ? fpeak ſuddenly, be brief. 
Buck. Your grace may do your pleaſure. 

K. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ce, thy kindneſs 


And, toben thou wwed'ft, let ſorrowo haunt thy bed ; 15 
And be thy wwife (if any be ſo mad) 

Mere miſerable by the life of thee, 

Than thou baſt made me by my dear lird's death ! 

Lo, ere I can repeat this curſe again, | 
Even in ſo ſhort a ſpace, my woman's heart 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words, 

And prov'd the ſubje& of mine own ſoul's curſe : 


Which ever fince hath held mine eyes from reſt; freezes : 

For never yet one hour in his bed Say, have I thy conſent, that they ſhall die? 

Did I enjoy the golden dew of ſleep, 5] Buck. Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 
But with his timorous dreams was ſtill awak'd. Before I poſitively ſpeak in this : [ dear lord, 
Beſides, he hates me for my father Warwick; I will reſolve your grace immediately. 


; Exit Buckingham, 
Cateſ. The king is angry; ſee, be gnaws his lip. 
K. Rich. I will converſe with iron-witted vols, 
And unreſpective & boys; none are ſor me, 
hat look into me with confiderate eyes: 


And will, no doubt, ſhortly be rid of me. 
Queen, Poor heart, adieu; I pity thy complaining 
Anne. No more than with my ſoul I mourn for 30 
yours. | 
Dir. Fare wel, thou woful welcomer of glory 
Anne. Adieu, poor ſoul, that tak'ſt thy leave of it! | High- reaching Buckingham grows c.rcumſpet,- 
Dutch. Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune | 
guide thee !— [To Derſer. 35] Page. My lord. [gold 
Co thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee ! —' X. Rich: Know'ſt thou not any, whom corrupting 


[To Ame. [Would tempt unto a cloſe exploit 5 of death? 
Co thou to ſanctuary, and good thoughts poſſeſs Page. I know a diſcontented gentleman, 
thee ! [To the Leere. Whoſe humble means match not his haughty mind: 
I to my grave, where peace and reſt lie with me! [49;Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen *, K. Rich. What is his name ? 


Queen, Stay yet; look back, with me, unto the Page. His name, my lord, is—Tyrrel. 
Tower, | K. Rich. I partly know the man; Go, call him 
Pity, you antient ſtones, thoſe tender babes, 45 hither, boy.— [Exit bey. 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls ! The deep-revolving witty © Buckingham 
Rough cradle for ſuch little pretty ones No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels ; 


Rude ragged nurſe! old ſullen play-fellow Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
For tender princes, uſe my babies well ! And ſtops he now for breath Well, be it ſo.— 
So fooliſh ſorrow bids your ſtones farewel. 5 Enter Stanley. 
[ Excunt, ow now, lofd Stanley ? what's the news ? 
= << R_ © © *© Stan. Know, my loving lord, 
The Court. The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled 
Flauriſh of trumpets. Enter Richard, as King, Buck-| To Richmond, in the parts where he abides, 
ingbam, Cateſby, a Page, and others. 55] K. Rich. Come hither, Cateſby : rumour it 
X. Rich. Stand all apart. Couſin of Bucking- abroad, 
Buck. My gracious ſovereign. [ham,—] That Anne my wiſe is very grievous ſick; 
X. Rich. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy | will take order for her keeping cloſe, 
advice, | Enquire me out ſome mean- born gentleman, 


' This ſeems to allude to the ancient mode of puniſhing a regicide, viz. by placing a crown of 
iron heated red-hot, upon his head. i. e. forrow. 3 Ts lay the touch means, to repreſent the 
tzuchſlone, © 1. e. inattentive, inconſiderate. i. e. ſecret act. © Wity implies in this place 
J«dicious, or cunning. A wit was not in our author's time employed to fignify @ man of fercy, but was 
uled for 2 ſd m or judgment, | 
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Whom 1 will marry firaight to Clarence“ daugh- 
The boy is fooliſh, and I fear not him. ter : 
Look, how thou dream'ſt !--1 ſay again, give out, 
That Anne my queen is fick, and like to die: 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon, 
To ſtop all hopes, whoſe growth may damage me.-- 
[Exit Cat:ſby. 
1 muſt be marry'd to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs :--- 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her! 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 
8o far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin. 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye. 
Enter Tyrrel. 
Is thy name---Tyrrel? Dect. 
Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your moſt obedient ſub- 
X. Rich. Art thou, indeed? 


Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. [mine 


X. Rich. Dar'ſt thou reſolve to kill a friend off 


Tyr. Pleaſe you; but I had rather kill two ene- 
mies. [mies, 

K. Rich. Why, then thou haſt it; two deep ene- 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 
Tyrrel, I mean thoſe baſtards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And ſoon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 

X. Rich. Thou fſing'ſt ſweet muſtck. Hark, 

come hither, Tyrrel; 

Go, by this token :—Riſe, and lend thine ear: 
There is no more but ſo:—Say, it is done, 
And 1 will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 

Tyr. I will diſpatch it ſtraight. 

Re-enter Buckingham. 

Buck. My lord, I have confider'd in my mind 
The late demand that you did ſound me in. 

K. Rich. Well, let that reſt. Dorſet is fled to 

Buck. I hear the news, my lord. [Richmond. 

X. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's ſon:— Well, 

look to it. [ miſe, 

Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by pro- 
For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd ; 
The earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 
Which you have promiſed I ſhall poſſeſs. 

R. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife; if ſhe convey 
Letters to Richmond, you ſhall anſwer it. 

Buck, What ſays your highneſs tomy juſt requeſt?] 

X. Rich. I do remember me,---Henry the ſixth 
Did propheſy, that Richmond ſhould be king, 
When Richmond was a little peeviſh boy. 
A king !---perhaps--- 


[ Exit. 
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Buck, My lord that time 
X. Rich. How chance, the prophet could not at 
Have told me, 1 being by, that I ſhould kill him ? 
Buck. My lord, your promiſe for the earldom,--- 
X. Rich, Richmond !--When laſt I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in court'ſy ſhew'd me the caſtle, 
And call'd it---Rouge-mont : at which name, 1 
ſtarted ; 
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Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I ſhould not live long after I ſaw Richmond, 
Buck. My lord,--- 

K. Rich. Ay, what's o'clock ? 
Buck. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 

Of what you promis'd me. 

K. Rich. Well, but what's o'clock ? 

Buck. Upon the ftroke of ten. 

X. Rich, Well, let it ſtrike. 

Buck. Why let it ſtiike? 

x. Rich. Becauſe that, like a Jack", thou 
keep'ſt the ſtroke 

Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. [or no, 
Buck, Why, then reſolve me whe*r you will, 
X. Rich. Thou troubleſt me; I am not in the 

vein. [ Exit, 
Buck. Is it even fo? repays he my deep ſervice 

With ſuch contempt ? made I him king for this? 

O, let me think on Haſtings ; and be gone 

To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. [ Ext, 
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Enter Tyrrel. 
Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton, and Forreſt, whom 1 did ſuborn 
To do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 
Albeit they were fleſh'd villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting w.th tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children, in their deaths' ſad ſtory, 
O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes — 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſter innocent arms : 
Their lips xvere four red roſes on a flalk, 
Which, in tbeir ſummer beauty, kiſs'd each other. 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay; 
Which once, quoth Forreſt, almoſt cbang d my mind: 
But, O, the devil---there the villain ſtopp'd; 
When Dighton thus told on, ce ſmothered 
The m:ft repleniſhed ſrveet work of nature, 
That, frm the prime creation, e er ſhe fram'd.--- 
Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe, 
They could not ſpeak ; and ſo I left them both, 
To bear theſe tidings to the bloody king. 
Enter King Richard. 
And here he comes :---All health, my ſovereign 
lord! 
X. Rich. Kind Tyrrel! am I happy in thy news? 
Tyr, If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then, 
Fcr it is done. 
X. Ricb. But didſt thou ſee them dead? 
Tyr. I did, my lord. 
X. Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 
Tyr. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them; 
But where, to ſay the truth, I do not know. 
X. Rich, Come to me, Tyrrel, ſoon after ſup?cry 
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When thou ſhalt tell the proceſs of their death. 


T An image like thoſe at St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet- ſtreet, and at the market-houſes at ſeveral 


towns in this kingdom, was uſually called a Fack 


of the click-bouſe. Perhaps theſe figures were called 


Jacks, becauſe the engines of that name which turn the ſpit were anciently ornamented with ſuch 2 


puppet. 


Mean 
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Mean time, but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy defire, 
Farewel, till then. 
Jr. I humbly take my leave. Exit. 
K. Rich. The fon of Clarence have I penn'd up 
cloſe ; 
His daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage ; 
The ſons of Edward fleep in Abraham's boſom, 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night. 
Xow, for I know the Bretagne Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And, by that knot, looks proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer, 
Enter Cateſby. 
Cateſ. My lord, 
X. Rich. Good news or bad, that thou comꝰ ſt 
in ſo bluntly ? Richmond; 
Cateſ. Bad news, my lord: Morton is fled to 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welſh- 
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2, Mar. When holy Henry dy d, and my 
ſon ? tz, 


Dutch. Dead life, blind fight, poor acts 

Woe's ſcene, world's ſhame, grave's due by life 
uſurp'd, 
Brief abſtract and record of tedious days, 
Reſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, 
| Sitting dcun. 

Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ! 

Queen. Ah, that thou wouldſt as ſoon afford a' 
As thou canſt yield a melancholy ſeatz; ſgrave, 
Then would I hide my bones, not reſt them here 
Ah, who hath any cauſe to mourn, but we? 

[ Sitting down by ber, 

2. Mar. If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of * ſigniory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand, 

[ Sitting down with them, 

If ſorrow can admit ſociety, 
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Is in the field, and ſtill his power encreaſeth. [ men, 

K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more 
near, 

Than Buckingham and his raſh-levied ſtrength. 

Come, I have learn'd, that feartul commenting 

Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king! 

Go, muſter men; My counſel is my ſhield; 

We muſt be brief, when traitors brave the field. 

[Exit. 
= => W XX 3... 


Enter Queen Margaret. 
Q. Mar, So, now proſperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death, 
Here in theſe confines lily have I lurk'd, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
A dire induction * am I witneſs to, 
And will to France; hoping, the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. [here? 
Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret! who comes 
Enter the Queen and the Ducheſs of York. 
Queen. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation 
9. Mar. Hover about her; ſay that right for 
Path dimm'd your infant morn to aged night. 
Dutch, So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue is ſtill and mute. 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead? 
. Mar. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. [lambs, 
Queen, Wilt thou, O God, fly from ſuch gentle 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
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[right 3] 


2c[Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine :--- 
I had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 
had a huſband, till a Richard kill'd him: 
Thou hadit an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him 
Thou hadit a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 


25} Dutch, I had a Richard too, and thou didſt kill 


him; 

had a Rutland too, thou holp'ſ to kill him. 

2. Mar. Thou hadſt a Clarence too, and Richard 

kill'd him. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death ; 
That dog that had his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood; 
That foul defacer of God's handy-work ; 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 
That reigns in galled eyes of weeping ſovls, 
Thy womb let looſe, to chaſe us to our graves.- -» 
O upright, juſt, and true-diſpoſing God, 
How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, 
And makes her 5 pue-fellow with others* moan ! 
Dutch. O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my 
woes; 
witneſs with me, I have wept for thine. 
2. Mar. Bear with me; I am hungry for re- 
venge, 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. 
Thy Edward he is dead, that kill'd ray Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
go[Young York he is but boot ©, becauſe both they 
Match not the high perfection of my toſs. 
Thy Clarence he is dead, that ſtabb'd my Edward; 
And the beholders of this tragic play, 
The adulterate 7 Haſtings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves. 
Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer, 

nly reſerv'd their factor, to buy ſouls, 
And ſend them thither : But at hand, at hand, 
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Why didſt thou ſleep, when ſuch a deed was done 


nſues his piteous and unpitied end: 


Meaning, that timerous thought and cautious diſquiſition are the dull attendants on delay, * I- 


duction means preface, introduction, firſt part. 
Juſtice. 4 Signiory is here uſed for ſenicrity. 


of perſons in the ſame difficulties, that they are in the ſame box. 
7 i. e. Faithleſs ; or adulterate may be put for adxterer, 
Uuz 


mend a purchaſe, 


3 Right for right is juſtice anſwering to the claim: of 
s Puc-fellow ſeems to be companion, We fill a/ 
6 Boet is that which is thrown in to 


Earth 
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Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, ſaints pray, 

To have him ſuddenly convey'd from hence: 

Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

That I may live to ſay, The dog is dead! [come 
NQueen. O, thou didſt propheſy, the time would 

That I ſhould with for thee to help me curſe 

That bottled ſpider, that toul bunch-back'd toad. 
. Mar. I call'd thee then, vain flouriſh of my 

fortune ; 

I call'd thee then, poor ſhadow, painted queen 

The preſentation of but what I was, 

The flattering index of a direful pageant *, 

One heav'd a-high, to be hurl'd down below : 

A mother only mock'd with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waſt; a gariſh flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot * ; 

A ſign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 

A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. 

Where is thy huſband now? where be thy brothers? 

Where be thy two ſons ?. wherein doſt thou joy ? 

Who ſues, and kneels, and ſays---God ſave the 

queen ? 

Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee ? 

Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee ? 

Decline all this, and ſee what now thou art. 

For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow ; 

For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 

For one being ſu'd to, one that humbly ſues ; 

For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care; 

For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 

For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one 

For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 

Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, 

And left thee but a very prey to time; 

Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

'Thou didſt uſurp my place, And doſt thou not 

Uſurp the juſt proportion of my ſorrow ? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke ; 

From which even here I ſlip my wearied head, 

And leave the burden of it all on thee. 


Farewel, York's wife, and queen of ſad miſchance, | 


Theſe Engliſh woes ſhall make me ſmile in France. 
Queen. O thou well ſkill'd in curſes ! ſtay a while, 
And teach me how to curſe mine enemies. 
RN; Mar. Forbear to fleep the night, and faſt 
the day; 
Compare dead happineſs with living woe; 
Think that thy babes were fairer than they were, 
And he, that flew them, fouler than he is: 
Bettering thy loſs makes the bad cauſer worſe ; 
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Revolving this will teach thee how to curſe. 
Queen. My words are dull, O, quicken them 
with thine ! 
Mar. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and 
pierce like mine. [Exit Margaret. 
Dutch. Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 
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35] Dutch. Art thou my ſon ? 


[AR 4. Scene 4, 


Queen. Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys 3, 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries ! [part 
Let them have ſcope : though what they do im. 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. [me, 

Dutch. If fo, then be not tongue-ty'd : go with 
And in the breath of bitter words let's ſmother 
My damned ſon, that thy two ſweet ſons ſmother'd. 

[ Drum, within, 

hear his drum, be copious in exclaims. 


Enter King Richard, and bis train, marching, 


K. Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 
Dutch. O, ſhe, that might have intercepted thee, 
By ſtrangling thee in her accurſed womb, 
From all the ſlaughters, wretch, that thou haſt 
done. [crown, 
Queen, Hid'ſt thou that fore head with a golden 

Where ſhould be branded, if that right were right, 

The laughter of the prince that ow'd that crown, 

And the dire death of my poor ſons, and brothers ? 

Tell me, thou villain- ſlave, where are my children? 
Dutch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy bro- 

ther Clarence ? 

And little Ned Plantagenet, his ſon ? [Grey? 
Qucen. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, 
Dutch, Where is kind Haſtings ? {drums ! 
X. Rich. A flouriſh, trumpets! ſtrike alarum, 

Let not the heavens hear theſe tell-tale women 

Rail on the Lord's anointed : Strike, I ſay.--- 

[ Flouriſh, Alarunu. 

Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 

Or with the clamorous report of war 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

[ſelf 
K. Rich. Ay, Ithank God, my father, and your- 
Dutch, Then patiently hear my impatience. 

K. Rich. Madam, I have a touch * of your con- 
dition, 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

* Dutch. O, let me ſpeak. 

X. Rich. Do, then; but I'll not hear. 

Dutch. Iwill be mild and gentle in my words, 

K. Rich. And brief, good mother ; for I amin 
haſte. 

Dutch. Art thou ſo haſty ? I have ſtaid for thee, 

God knows, in torment and in agony». 

K. Rich. And came I not at laſt to comfort you ? 

Duteb: No, by the holy rood, thou know'ſt it 

well, 

Thou camꝰſt on earth to make the earth my hell. 

A grievous burden was thy birth to me; 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy 

Thy ſchool-days, frightful, deſperate, wild, and 

furious, turous; 

Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and ven- 


Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, ſly, and bloody, 


The pageants diſplayed on public occaſions in thoſe days, were generally preceded by a ſhort 
account of the order in which the characters were to walk. 'Theſe indexes were diſtributed among the 


lpe Qators, 
book was 


plaints, ſucceed Joys that are dead; and un 
i. e. A ſpice or partici of your diſpoſition, 


that they might underſtand the meaning of the allegory exhibited. The index of every 
anciently placed before the beginning of it. 
thoſe perſons to whoſe care the ſtandards of armies were 


2 "This alludes to the dangerous ſituation of 
entruſted. 3 i. e. words, tun'd to com- 


bequeath'd to them, to whom they ſhould properly deicenc. 


% Mor: 
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More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred : 
What comfortable hour canſt thou name, 
That ever grac'd i me in thy company? 
K. Rich. Faith, none, but Humphry Houre *, 
that call'd your grace 
To breakfaſt once, forth of my company. 
If 1 be ſo diſgracious in your ſight, 
Let me march on, and not offend you, madam.— 
Strike up the drum. 
Dutch. I pr'ythee, hear me ſpeak, 
K. Rich. You ſpeak too bitterly. 
Dutch. Hear me a word; 
For I ſhall never ſpeak to thee again. 
K. Rich. So. [nance, 
Dutch. Either thou wilt die, by God's juſt ordi- 
Fre from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 
Or I with grief and extreme age ſhall periſh, 
And never look upon thy face again. 
Therefore, take with thee my moſt heavy curſe; 


Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more, . 


Than all t e compleat armour that thou wear'ſt ! 

My prayers on the adverſe party fight; 

And there the little ſouls of Edward's children 

Whiſper the ſpirits of thine enemies, 

And promiſe them ſucceſs and victory 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end; 

Shame ſerves * thy life, and doth thy death attend. 

[ Exit. 
Queen, Though far more cauſe, yet much leſ 
ſpirit to curſe 

Abides in me; I ſay Amen to her. [Going 

K. Rich. Stay, madam, I muſt ſpeak a wor 

with you, 

Queen. I have no more ſons of the royal blood, 
For thee to murder : for my daughters, Richard, 
They ſhall be praying nuns, not weeping queens ; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives. 

X. Rich. You have a daughter call'd—Elizabeth, 
Virtuous and fair, royal and graciotis. 

Queen. And muſt ſhe die for this? O, let her live, 
And I'll corrupt her manners, ſtain her beauty; 
Slander myſelf, as falſe to Edward's bed ; 

Throw over her the veil of infamy : 
So ſhe may live unſcarr'd of bleeding ſlaughter, 
I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 

K. Rich. Wrong not ler birth, ſhe is of royal 

blood. 

Queen. To ſave her life, I'll ſay—ſhe is not ſo. 

X. Rich. Her life is ſafeſt only in her birth. 

Queen. And only in that ſafety dy d her brothers, 

K. Rxb. Lo, at their births good ſtars were; 

oppoſite. [ tra: y. 

Queen. No, to their lives bad friends were _ 

K. Rich. All unavoided is the doom of deſtiny. 

Nucen. True, when avoided grace makes deſtiny : 
My babes were deſtin'd to a fairer death, 

It grace had bleſs d thee with a fairer life. 
X. Rich. You ſpeak, as if that I had ſlain my 
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Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, liſe. 


hoſe hands ſoever lanc'd their tender hearts, 


Thy head, all indireQly, gave direction: 

No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt, 
5 | Till it was whetted on thy ſtone-hard heart, 

To revel in the entrails of my lambs, 

But that ſtill uſe of grief makes wild grief tame, 

My tongue ſhould to thy ears not name my boys, 

"Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes ; 
10 And I, in ſuch a deſperate bay of death, 


ike a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reſt, 
uſn all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. 
K. Rich. Madam, ſothrive 1 in my enterprize, 


And dangerous ſucceſs of bloody wars, 


15]jAs1 intend more good to you and yours, 


2 


un 


Than ever you or yours by me were harm'd ! 


Queen. What good is cover'd with the face of 
heaven, 


To be diſcover'd, that can do me good? 


K. Rich. The advancement of your children, 
gentle lady. [ heads. 

Queen. Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their 

K. Rich. No, to the dignity and height of 
fortune, 


The high imperial type “ of this earth's glory. 


Queen. Flatter my ſorrows with report of it; 


Tell me, what ſtate, what dignity, what honour, 
Canſt thou demiſe to any child of mine ? 


[all 
K. Rich. Even all 1 have; ay, and myſelf and 


zo Will 1 withal endow a child of thine 


40 


45 


coufins. [zen 
Queen. Couſins, indeed; and by their uncle co- 


T i. e. bleſs'd, or made me happy. 


Go 


So in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 
I hou drown the ſad remembrance of thoſe wrongs, 
Which, thou ſuppoſeſt, I have done to thee, 


Nucen, Be brief, leſt that the proceſs of thy 
kindneſs 


5 
Laſt longer telling than thy kindneſs date, 


X. Rich. Then know, that, from my ſoul, Tlove 

thy daughter. [ ſoul, 
Queen, My daughter's mother thinks it with her 
K. Rich. What do you think ? (thy ſoul : 
Queen, That thou doſt love my daughter, from 


So, from thy ſoul's love, didſt thou love her 


brothers ; 


And, from my heart's love, I do thank thee for it. 


K. Rich. Be not ſo haſty to confound my mean- 
ing: 


I mean, that with my ſoul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 


Queer, Well then, who doſt thou mean ſhall be 
her king? ä 

K. Rich. Even he that makes her queen; Who 
elſe ſhould be? 

Queen, What, thou ? [dam ? 

K. Rich. I, even I : What think you of it, ma- 

Queen. How canſt thou woo her? 

K. Rich. That I would learn of you, 


As one being beſt acquainted with her humour. 


Quecn. And wilt thou learn of me? 
X. Rich. Madam, with all my heart. Fſthers, 
Queen. Send to her, by the man that ſlew her bro- 


2 Mr. Steevens remarks, that this may probably be an alluſion 


to ſome affair of gallantry of which the Dutcheſs had been ſuſpected ; or, that the poet's ſondneſs for a 
quibble may perhaps have induced him at once to perſonify and chriſten that hour of the day which 


ſummon'd his mother to breakfaſt, 


3 i. e. accompanies. 
Uu 3 


4 i. e. exhibition, ſhew. 
A pair 
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A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave, 
Edward, and York; then, haply, will ſhe weep : 
Thereſore preſent to her, as ſometime Margaret 
Did to thy father, ſteep'd in Rutland's blood,— 
A handkerchief; which, ſay to her, did drain 
The purp'e ſap from her ſweet brothers bodies, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. 
If this inducement move her not to love, 
Send her a letter of thy noble deeds; 
Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her ſake, 
Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt 
Anne. [way 
K. Rich. You mock me, madam; this is notthe 
To win your daughter. x 
Quern. There is no other way 
Unleſs thou could'ſt put on ſome other ſhape, 
And not be Richard that hath done all this. 
K. Rich. Say, that Idid all this for love of her ? 
Queen. Nay, then indeed, ſhe cannot chuſe but 
hate thee, x 
Having bought love with ſuch a bloody ſpoil *. 
K. Rich. Look, what is done cannot be now 
amended : 
Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 
Which after-hours give leiſure to repent. 
If I d:d take the kingdom trom your ſons, 
To make amends, III give it to your daughter. 
If have kill d the iſſue of your womb, 
To quicken your increaſe, I will beget 
Mine iſſue of your blood upon your daughter. 
A grandam's name is little Jeſs in love, 
Than is the doting title of a mother; 
They are as children, but one ſtep below, 
Even of your metal, of your very blood; 
Of all one pain,—ſave for a night of groans 
Endur d of her, for whom you bid © like ſorrow. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. 
The loſs you have, is but—a ſon being king, 
And, by that loſs, your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept ſuch kindneſs as I can. 
Dorſet your ſon, that, with a fearful ſoul, 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity. 
The king, that calls your beauteous dau ghter —wiſe, 
Familiarly ſhall call thy Dorſe t brother; 
Again ſhall you be mother to a king, 
And all the ruins of diſtreſsful times 
Repair'd with double riches of content. 
What! we have many goodly days to ſee : 
The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan, with intereſt 
Of ten times double gain of happineſs. 
Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go; 
Make bold her baſhful years with your experience ; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale; 


1 i. e. havock. 


Levitical law. See Leviticus xviii. 14. 
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2 Bid is in the paſt ſenſe ſrom bid. 
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hy in her tender heart the aſpiring flame 

Ot golden ſov'reignty ; acquaint the princeſs 
With the ſweet ſilent hours of marriage joys z 
And when this arm of mine hath chaſtiſed 
The petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, 
And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Cæſar. 


10] Queen, What where I beſt to ſay? her father's 


brother 

Would be her lord? Or ſhall I ſay, her uncle? 
Or, he that ſlew her brothers, and her uncles ? 
Under what title ſhall I woo for thee, 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love, 
Can make ſeem pleaſing to her tender years? 
K. Rich. Inter fair England's peace by this 

alliance. [ war, 
Queen. Which ſhe ſhall purchaſe with ſtill laſting 


20] K. Rich. Tell her the king, that may command, 


entreats 
Queen. That at her hands, which the king's 
King forbids 3. [ queen, 


K. Rich. Say, ſhe ſhall be a high and mighty 


[25] Queen. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 


K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlaſtingly. 
Queen. But how long ſhall that title, ever, laſt? 
K. Rich. Sweetly in force unto her fair life's end. 
Queen, But how long fairly ſhall her ſweet life 
laſt ? lit. 
X. Rich. As long as heaven, and nature, lengthens 
Queen. As long as hell, and Richard, likes of it. 
K. Rich. Say, I, her ſov'reign, am her ſubject 
low. | - [fov'reignty. 


35] Queen. But ſhe, your ſubject, loaths ſuch 


K. Rich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Queen. An honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt, being plainly 
told. tale. 

K. Rich. Then, in plain terms tell her my loving 


40] Queen. Plain, aygd not honeſt, is too harſh a ſtyle, 


K. Rich. Your reaſons are too ſhallow and too 
quick. dead; 
Queen. O, no, my reaſons are too deep and 
Two deep and dead, poor inſants, in their graves. 


45] K. Rich. Harp not on that ſtring, madam; that 


is paſt, break. 
Qucem Harp on it till ſhall I, till heart- ſtrings 
K. Rich. Now, by my george, my garter, and my 
CrLOWN,— 


of Queen. Proſanꝰd, diſnonour d, and the third uſurp'd. 


X. Rich. I ſwear. 

Queen. By nothing; for this is no oath. 

The george, profan'd, hath loſt his holy honour ; 

The garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue; 

The crown, uſurp'd, diſgrac'd his kingly glory: 

if ſomething thou wouldſt ſwear to be believ d, 

Swear then by ſomething that thou haſt not 
wrong'd. 

X. Rich. Now by the world. 


bol Queen, Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 


3 Alluding to the prohibition in the 
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K. Rich. My father's death,. 

Queens Thy life hath that diſhonour'd. 
Queen. Thyſelf is ſelf-miſ-us'd, 

K. Rich, Why then, by heaven, 
Queen, Heaven's wrong is moſt of all. 

If thou didſt fear to break an oath with heaven, 

The unity, the king my huſband made, 

Had not been broken, nor my brother lain, 

If thou hadſt fear d to break an oath by him, 

The imperial metal, circling now thy head, 

Had grac'd the tender temples of my child, 

And both the princes had been breathing here, 

Which now, two tender bed-fellows for duſt, 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms. 

What canſt thou ſwear by now ? 

K. Rich. By time to come. [paſt] 
Queen, That thou haſt wrong'd in the time o er- 

For I myſelf have many tears to waſh 

Hereafter time, for time paſt, wrong'd by thee. 

The children live, whoſe parents thou haſt ſlaugh- 

ter*d, 

Ungovern'd youth, to wail it in their age : 

The parents live, whoſe children thou haſt but- 

cher'd, 

Old barren plants, to wail it with their age. 

Swear not by time to come; for that thou haſt 

Miſus'd ere us'd, by times ill-us'd o' er- paſt. 

K. Rich. As I intend to proſper, and repent 

So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 

Of hoſtile arms! myſelt myſelf confound ! 

Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours ! 

Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy reſt ! 

Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 

To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter |! 

In her confiſts my happineſs, and thine ; 

Without her, follows to myſelf, and thee, 

Herſelf, the land, and many a chriſtian ſoul, 

Death, deſolation, ruin, and decay : 

It cannot be avoided, but by this ; 

It will not he avoided, but by this; 

Therefore, dear mother, (I muſt call you ſo) 

Be the attorney of my love to her: 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been, 

Not my deſerts, but what I will deſerve: 

Urge the neceſſity and tate of times, 

And be not peeviſh found in great deſigns. 
geen. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 
Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 

Queen. Shall I forget myſelf, to be myſelf ? 

K. Rich. Ay, if yourſelf's remembrance wrong 
yourſelf, . 

Queen. But thou didſt kill my children. 

X. Rich. But in your daughter's womb I bury 
them : 

Where, in that neſt of ſpicery i, they ſhall breed 

Selves of themſelves, to your recomforture. 


| 


| 
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Queen, I go. Write to me very ſhortly, 


And you ſhall underſtand from me her miad. 


K. Rich. Bear her my true love's kiſs, and fo 
farewel. [ Kiſſing her. Exit Queen. 


Relenting fool, and ſhallow, changing woman! 
How now ? what news? 


Enter Ratcliff, and Cateſby. 
Rat, Moſt mighty ſovereign, on the weſtern 
coaſt 


Rideth a puiſſant navy; to the ſhore 

Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back : 
"Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 

Of Buckingham, to welcoine them aſhore. 


KX. Rich. Some lighit - foot friend poſt to the duke 
of Norfolk; 


Ratclif, thyſelf,—or Cateſby ; where is he? 


Cat:f. Here, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Cateſby, fly to the duke. 

Cateſ. I will, my lord, with all convenient haſte, 
X. Rich. Ratcliff, come hither : Poſt to Saliſbury z 


When thou com'tt thither,--Dull unmindful villain, 


[ To Cat Ay. 


Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke ? 


Cateſ. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' 
pleaſure, 


What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. 


K. Rich. O, true, good Cateſby ; Bid him levy 
ſtraight 


The greateſt ſtrength and power he can make, 
And meet me ſuddenly at Saliſbury. 


Cateſ. 1 go. [ Exit. 
Rat. What, may it pleaſe you, ſhall I do at 
Saliſbury ? [fore I go? 


K. Rich. Why, what would thou do there, be- 

Rat. Your highneſs told me, I ſhould poſt 
before. 

Enter Lord Stanley. 

K. Rich. My mind is chang'd., Stanley, what 
news with you ? 

Stanl. None good, my liege, to pleaſe you with 
the hearing; 


Nor none ſo bad, but well may be reported. 


K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle ! neither good, nor bad! 


What need? thou run ſo many miles about, 


When thou may'ſt tell thy tale the neareſt way ? 


Once more, what news ? 


Stanley. Richmond is on the ſeas. 
k. Rich. There let him fink, and be the eas 
on him! 
White-liver'd runagate, what doth he there ? 
Stanl. I know not, mighty ſovereign, but by gueſs. 
K. Rich. Well, as you gueſs? Morton, 
Stand. Stirr'd up by Dorſet, Buckingham, and 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
K. Rich. Is the chair empty? is the ſword un- 
ſway'd ? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs*d ? 


Nueen, Shall I go win my daughter to thy will ? 


X. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed, 


1 Alluding to the phoenix. 


What heir of York is there alive, but we ? 


U 
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And whois England's king, but great York's heir ? 
'Then, tell me, what makes he upon the ſeas ? 
Stanl. Unleſs for that, my liege, I cannot gueſs. 
K. Rich. Unleſs for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot gueſs wherefore the Welſhman comes. 


5 

Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. [not. 

Stanl. No, mighty liege; therefore miſtruſt me 

K. Rich. Where is thy power, then, to beat him 
back ? 


Where be thy tenants, and thy followers ? 10 
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EX. Rich. Oh, I cry you mercy: 
There is my purſe, ta cure that blow of thine. 


Hath any well-adviſed friend proclaim'd 


Reward to him that brings the traitor in? [liege, 

3 Meſ. Such proclamation hath been made, my 

Enter another Meſſenger. 

4 Meſ. Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord marquis Dor. 
"Tis ſaid, my liege, in Yorkſhire are in arms. [ſet, 
But this good comfort bring I to your highneſs,. 
The Bretagne navy is diſpers'd by tempeſt : 


Are they not now upon the weſtern ſhore, 
Safe · conducting the rebels from their ſhips ? 
Stanl. No, my good lord, my friends are in the 
north. north, 
K. Rich. Cold friends to me: What do they in the 
When they ſhould ſerve their ſovereign in the weſt ? 
Stanl. They have not been commanded, mighty 
king: 
Pleaſeth your majeſty to give me leave, 
I'll muſter up my friends; and meet your grace, 
Where, and what time, your majeſty ſhall pleaſe. 
K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou wouldſt be gone to join 
with Richmond: 
But I'1! not truſt you, fir. 
Stanl. Moſt mighty ſovereign, 
You have no cauſe to hold my friendſhip doubtful ; 
I never was, nor never will be falſe. 
X. Rich. Well, go, muſter thy men. But, hear 
you, leave behind 
Your ſon, George Stanley : look your heart be firm, 
Or elſe his head's aſſurance is but frail, 
Stanl, So deal with him, as I prove true to you. 
[ Exit Stanley. 
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Enter a M:ſſenger. 
Meſ. My gracious ſovereign, now in Devonſhire, 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
$ir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 
With many more confederates are in arms. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 

2 Mr. In Kent, my liege, the Guilfords are in 
And every hour more competitors * [arms ; 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows ſtrong. 

Enter anotber Meſſenger. 
3 Meſ. My lord, the army of great Bucking-[45 
ham— 
K. Rich. Out on ye, owls ! nothing but ſongs 
of death ? [ He ftrikes bim. 
There, take thou that, *till thou bring better news. 
3 Me. The news I have to tell your. majeſty, 
Is,—that, by ſudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd ; 
And he himſelf wander'd away alone, | 
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Richmond, in Dorſetſhire, ſent out a boat 
Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 
If they were his aſſiſtants, yea, or no; 

ho anſwer' d him, they came from Buckingham 


15 Upon his party: he, miſtruſting them, 


Hois d ſail, and made his courſe again for Bretagne. 
K. Rich. March on, march on, fince we are up 
If not to fight with foreign enemies, ſin arms; 
Yet to beat down theſe rebels here at home. 
Enter Cateſby. 

Cateſ. My liege, the duke of Buckinghamis taken, 
That is the beſt news : That the Earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 

Is colder news, but yet it muſt be told. [ here, 

K. Rich. Away towards Saliſbury; while we reaſon 
A royal battle might be won and loſt :1— 

Some one take order, Buckingham be brought 
To Saliſbury the reſt march on with me. 


[Exeunt, 
Sg © 6-0. B--V. 
Tord Stanley's Houſe. 
Enter Lord Stanley, and Sir Chriftopber Urſwec}, 


Stanl. Sir Chriſtopher , tell Richmond this from 
That, in the ſtye of this moſt bloody boar [me ;— 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold; 

If I revolt, off goes young George's head ; 

'The fear of that withholds my preſent aid. 

But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now ? 
Chri. At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-weſt, in 
Stanl. What men of name reſort to him? [ Wales. 
Chri. Sir Walter Herbert, a renown'd ſoldier; 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, and Sir William Stanley ; 

Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew; 

And many other of great name and worth: 

And towards London do they bend their courſe, 

If by the way they be not fought withal. ¶ to him; 
Stanl. Well, hie thee to thy lord ; commend me 

Tell him, the queen hath heartily conſented 

He ſhall eſpouſe Elizabeth her daughter. 

Theſe letters will reſolve him of my mind. 


No man knows whither. 


T i. e. opponents. 


Farew el. [E Xeunts 


The perfon who is called Sir Chriſtopher here, appears by the Chronicles 


to have been Chriſtopher Urſwick, a batchelor in divinity ; and chaplain to the countefs of Richmond, 
who had intermarried with the lord Stanley. This prieſt, the hiſtory tells us, frequently went back- 
wards and forwards, unſuſpected, on meſſages betwixt the counteſs of Richmond and her huſband, 
and the young earl of Richmond, whilſt he was preparing to make his deſcent on England, Dr. John- 
ſon has obſerved, that Sir was anciently a title aſſumed by graduates. | 
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Saliſbury. 
Erter the Sheriff, with Buckingham, led to execution. 
Buck. ILL not king Richard let me ſpeak 
with him *? 


Sher, No, my good lord; therefore be patient. 
Buck. Haſtings, and Edward's children, Rivers, 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair fon Edward, [ Grey, 
Vaughan, and all that have miſcarried - 
By underhand corrupted foul injuſtice ; 
If that your moody diſcontented ſouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my deſtruftion !— 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, is it not? 


Sher. It is, my lord, [ doomſday. 
Buck, Why, then All-Souls* day is my body's 
This is the day, which, in king Edward's time, 
I wiſh'd might fall on me, when I was found 
Falſe to his children, or his wife's allies : 
This is the day, wherein I wiſh'd to fall 
By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I truſted : 
This, this All-Souls* day to my fearful ſoul, 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs *. 
That high All-ſeer whom I dally'd with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. 
Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their maſtersꝰ boſoms : 
Thus Margaret's curſe falls heavy on my neck, — 
When be, quoth ſhe, ſhall ſplit thy beart with ſorrow, 
Remember Margaret was a propheteſs,— 
Come, firs, convey me to the block of ſhame; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame. 
[ Exeunt Buckingham, &c. 


SCENE UD 
Tannwcrth, on the borders of Leiceſterſbire. A camp. 


Enter Henry Earl of Richmond, Earl of Oxford, Sir 
James Blunt, Sir Walter Herbert, and others, ro irh 
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In God's name, chearly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war, 
Oxf. Every man's conſcience is a thouſand ſwords, 
5 [To fight againit that bloody homicide. 
Herb, 1 doubt not, but his friends will turn to us. 
Blunt. He hath no friends, but who are friends 
for fear 3 
Which, in his deareſt need, will fly from him, 
10] Richm. All for our vantage. Then, in God's 
name march: 
True hope is ſwiſt, and flies with ſwallow's wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
[Excunt. 


15 86 
Boſrvorth Field, 


nter King Richard in arms, with the Duke of N- 
folk, Earl of Surrey, and others. 
K. Rich. Here pitch our tent, even here in Boſ- 
My lord of Surrey, why look you ſo ſad? 
Surr. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 
X. Rich. My lord of Norfolk,— 
5} Ner. Here, moſt gracious liege. 
K. Rich. Norfolk, we muſt have knocks; Ha! 
muſt we not ? [lord. 
Niu. We muſt both give and take, my loving 
X. Rich. Up with my tent: Here will I lie to- 
night; [that— 
But where, to-morrow ?— Well, all's one for 
Who hath deſcry'd the number of the traitors ? 
Nor. Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 
X. Rich. Why, our battalia trebles that account: 
35|Beſides, the king's name is a tower of ſtrength, 
Which they upon the adverſe faftion want. 
Up with the tent.---Come, noble gentlemen, 
Let us ſurvey the vantage of the ground; 
Call for ſome men of ſound direction # :--- 


drum and colours. 

Richm. Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, | friends, 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment ; 

And here receive we from our father Stanley 

Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 

That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields, and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his 
trough 

In your embowell'd 3 boſoms,—this foul ſwine 

Lies now even in the centre of this iſle, 

Near to the town of Leiceſter, as we lcarn : 


40]Let's want no diſcipline, make no delay; 

For, lords, to-morrow is a buſy day. [ Excunt. 
Enter on the other fide of the field, Richmond, Sir 
William Brandin, Oxford, Dorſet, Cc. 
Richm. The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 

45] And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.--- 

Sir William Brandon, you ſhall bear my ſtandard,--- 
Give me ſome ink and paper in my tent 

I'll draw the form and model of our battle, 

50 Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 

And part in juſt proportion our ſmall power. 

My lord of Oxford,---you, Sir William Brandon,--- 
And you, Sir Walter Herbert, ſtay with me: 
The earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ;--- 


From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 


55!Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, 


The reaſon why the duke of Buckingham ſolicited an interview with the king, is explained in 


X. Henry VIII. Ac 1. 
here means wr. done, or injurigus practices. 


i. e · the time to which the puniſhment of his wrongs was reſpitd. FWrongs 


4 j, e. true judgement; tried 
And 


3 i. e. ripped up. 
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And by the ſecond hour in the morning 
Deſire the earl to ſee me in my tent: 
vet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 
Where is lord Stanley quarter d, do you know ? 
Blunt. Unleſs I have miſta'en his colours muc 
(Which, well I am affur'd, I have not done) 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
Richm. If without peril it be poffible, [him, 


Sweet Blunt, make ſome good means to (peak un 10 


And give him from me this moſt needful note. 

Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, li undertake it; 
And ſo, God give you quiet reſt to-night ! 

Richm. Good night, good captain Blunt, Come, 

gentlemen, 
Let us conſult upon to-morrow's buſineſs ; 
In to my tent, the air is raw and cold. 
They evithdraw into the tent. 

Enter, t bis tent, King Richard, Ratcliff, Norfolk, 


[AR g. Scene 3. 


And help to arm me, Ratcliff.—Leave me, I ſay, 
[Exit Ratclif, 

Richmond"s Tent opens, and diſcovers bim, and bit 

Officers, &c. 

5 Enter Stanley. 

Stan!. Fortune and victory fit on thy helm! 

Ricbm. All comfort that the dark night can afford, 

Be to thy perſon, noble father-in-law! 

Tell me, how fares our loving mother ? 

Stanl. I, by attorney 4, bleſs thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good; 
much for that.— The filent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt, 

n brief, for ſo the ſeaſon bids us be, 

repare thy battle carly in the morning ! 

nd put thy fortune to the arbitrement 

f bloody ſtrokes, and mortal ſtaring war 5, 
» as I may, (that which I would, I cannot) 


15 


; and Catesby. 
R. Rich. What is't o'clock ?. 
Cateſ. It's ſupper time, my lord; 

It's nine o'clock. | 
K. Rich. 1 will not ſup to-night. 

What, is my beaver eaſier than it was? 

And all my armour laid into my tent? I dineſs. 
Cateſ. It is, my liege; and all things are in rea- 
K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 

Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty centinels. 

N:r. I go, my lord. Norfolk. 
X. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 


Nor. I warrant you, my lord. | [ Exit, 


X. Rich. Ratcliff, — 

Rot. My lord! | 

K. Rich. Send out a purſuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 
Before ſun-riſing, leſt his ſon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. — 
Fill me a bowl of wine: —Oive me a watch * :— | 

[ To Cateſoy. 

Saddle white Surrey for the ſield to-morrow.— 
Look that my ſtaves * be ſound, and not too heavy. 
Ratcliffgmm—- 

Rat. My lord? ſthumberland ? 

X. Rich. Saw ſt thou the melancholy lord Nor- 

Rat. Thomas the carl of Surrey and himſelf, 
Much about cock-ſhut time 3, from troop to troop, 
Went through the army, cheering up the ſoldiers. 

K. Rich, I am fatisfy'd. Give me a bowl of wine: 
I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that 1 was wont to have 
So, ſet it down,—ls ink and paper ready? 

Rat. It is, my lord. 

X. Rich. Bid my guard watch, and leave me. 


ith beſt advantage will deceive the time, 

And aid thee in this doubtful ſhock of arms: 

ut on thy fide I may not be too forward, 

it, being ſeen, thy tender brother George 

e executed in his father's ſight, 

arewell : the leiſure 5, and the fearful time 

uts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

nd ample enterchange of ſweet diſcourſe, 
Which ſo long ſundred friends ſhould dwell upon; 
od give us leiſure for theſe rites of love 

nce more, adieu :—Be valiant and ſpeed well! 
Richm. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment 1 


hen I ſhould mount with wings of victory: 

nce more, good night, kind lords and gentlemen. 
[Exeunt lords, Se. 

O, Thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 

That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 

he uſurping helmets of our adyerſaries ! 

Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 

That we may praiſe thee in thy victory 

To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes ; 

Sleeping, and waking, O defend me till ! [Slzepr. 


mer the C of Prince Edzwward, Son to Henry the 
Sixth. 

Gi. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ! 
50 [To X. Rich. 
| [Think how thou ſtabb'ſt me in the prime of youth 
At Tewkſbury; deſpair therefore, and die 

Be cheerful, Richmond ; for the wronged ſouls 
[To Richm. 
551Of butcher'd princes fight in thy behalf: 


About the mid of night, come to my tent | 


* That particular kind of candle is here meant 


King Henry's iſſue, Richmond, comforts thee. 


anciently called a watch, becauſe, being marked out 


into ſections, each of which was a certain proportion of time in burning, it ſupplied the place of the 


more modern inſtrument by which we meaſure the hours. 


2 Stawes are the wood of the lances. As 


it was uſual to carry more lances than one into the field, the lightneſs of them was an object of conſe- 


quence. 


3 lc. twilight, Cockfþut is ſaid to be a net to catch woodcocks; and as the time of taking 


them in this manner is in the twilight, either after ſun-ſet or before its riſing, coc&ſburt light may very 
properly expreſs the evening or the morning twilight. 4 i. e. by deputation, or by virtue of letter of 


attorney. 
want of leiſure. 


5 By f ing war is probably meant war that looks bigs © Leiſure in this paſſage ſtands for 
7 1. e. cu. g me GWny from F971 French, 


Fnter 
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Enter the GAH of Henry the Sixth. 
bi. When I was mortal, my anointed body 
[To X. Rich. 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes : 
Think on the Tower and me; deſpair and diez | 5 
the fixth bids thee deſpair and die 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror ! | To Richm. 
Harry, that propheſy'd thou ſhouldf be king, 
Doth comfort thee in thy ſleep ; live, and flouriſh. 
Enter the Gboft of Clarence. 10 
Cheſt. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ! 
[To X. Rich. 
1, that was waſh'd to death with fulſome wine, 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death ! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 15 
And fall thy edgeleſs ſword; deſpair, and die 
Thou offspring of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
[To Richm. 
The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee ; 
Good angels guard thy battle! Live, and flouriſh c 
Enter the Ghoſts of Rivers, Grey, and Jung bun. 
Riv. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ! 
| [To K. Rich. 
Rivers, that dy d at Pomfret? deſpair, and die 
Grey. Think upon Grey, and let thy ſoul deſpair ſa 5 
[To K. Rich. 
Vaugh. Think upon Vaughan; and, with guilty 
fear, 


Let fall thy lance ! deſpair, and die 
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hy adyerſary's wife doth pray for thee. 
| Enter the Ghoſt of Buckiogbam. 
Ghoſt, The firſt was I, that help'd thee to the 
crown z [To Xx. Rich, 
e laſt was I, that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
and die in terror of thy guiltineſs 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death; 
ainting, deſpair : deſpairing, yield thy breath 
I dy'd for hope i, ere 1 could lend thee aid: 
[To Richm. 
Zut cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay d: 
od and good angels fight on Richmond's fide ; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. 


[ The Gb:fts vaniſh 
[X. Richard flarts aut of bis dream. 
K. Rich. Give me another horſe, bind up 


my woun 
ave mercy, Jeſu !--Soft ; I did but dream. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afli& me 
The lights burn blue, —Is it not dead midnight? 
old ſear ſul drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
hat do 1 fear? myſelf? there's none eiſe by: 
Richard loves Richard : that is, I am I. 
Is there a murd'rer here? No; — Ves; lam: 
hen fly,--What, from myſelf? Great reaſon : Why? 
Leſt I revenge. What? Myſelf on myſelf ? 
love myſelt. Wherefore ? for any good, 
hat I myſelf have done unto myſelf ? 


[To X. Rich. IzoO, no; alas, I rather hate myſelf, 


All. Awake! and think, our wrongs in Richard 
boſom 
Will conquer him; — wake, and win the day 
[To Richm. 
Enter the Gbeſ of Lord Haſtings. 
Gbeſt. Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake; 


[To X. Rich. 
And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 
Think on lord Haſtings; and deſpair, and die !— 
Quiet untroubled ſoul, awake, awake ! [To Richm.|4c 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake ! 
Enter the Ghoſts of the two young Princes. 
Ghoſts, Dream on thy couſins ſmother'd in th 
Tower 
Let us be lead within thy boſom, Richard, 
[To X. Rich. 
And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, and death ! 
Thy nephews” ſouls bid thee deſpair, and die.— 
Sleep, Richmond, ſleep in peace, and wake i 
joy; {To Rich 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy ! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings ! 
Edward's unhappy ſons do bid thee flouriſh, 
Enter the Gheft of Lady Anne. 


Cb-fl. Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne}; 5 


thy wiſe, [To X. Rich 
That never ſlept a quiet hour with thee, 
Now fills thy ſleep with perturbations : 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeleſs ſword; deſpair, and die — 

Thou, quiet ſoul, fleep thou a quiet Neep ; 
[To Richm. 

Dream of ſucceſs and happy victory; 


For hateful deeds committed by myſelf. 
I am a villain: Yet I lye, I am not. 

ool, of thyſelf ſpeak well :—Fool, do not flatter, 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 


35]And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 


And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the higheſt degree, 

Murder, ſtern murder, in the dir'ſt degree; 

All ſeveral fins, all us'd in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all,—Guilty ! guilty! 
I ſhall defpair,-There is no creature loves me; 
And, if I die, no foul ſhall pity me 

Nay, wherefore ſhould they ? ſince that I myſcif 
Find in myſelf no pity to myſelf. 


5|Methought, the ſouls of all that I had murder'd 


Came to my tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
Enter Ratcliff. F 


gf A. Rich. Who's there? 


Rat. My lord, tis I: The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn 3 
Vour friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 
X. Rich. O Ratcliff, I have dream'd a fearful 
dream 
What thinkeſt thou ? will our friends prove all true ? 
Rat. No doubt, my lord. 
X. Rich. Ratcliff, I fear, I fear, — 
Rat. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſhadows. 
. Rich. By the apoſtle Paul, ſhadows to-night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 


i. e. I died for wiſhing well to you. 


It 
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It is not yet near day. Come, go with me | K. Rich. He ſaid the truth: And what fag 
Under our tents; I'll play the eaves-dropper, Surrey then ? | 
To hear, if any mean to ſhrink from me. Rat. He ſmil'd and ſaid, the better forour 


[Exeunt K. Richard, and Ratcliffe. | | K. Rich. He was i the right; and ſo, indeed, it is, 
Richmond <vakes. Enter Oxford, and others. Tell the clock there. Give me a kalendar. 


Lords. Good morrow, Richmond. men, [Clock fila. 
Richm. Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentle-} Who ſaw the ſun to-day ? 

That you have ta'en a tardy ſluggard here. Rat. Not I, my lord. [ book, 
Lordi. How have you ſlept, my lord? X. Rich. Then he diſdains to ſhine ; for, by the 
Richm. The ſweeteſt ſleep, and faireſt-bodingſ ro He ſhould have brav'd the eaſt an hour ago: 

dreams, A black day it will be to ſomebody.— 

That ever enter'd in a drowſy head, ateliff. 


Have I ſince your departure had, my lords. [der'd, Rat. My lord? 
Methought, their ſouls, whoſe bodies Richard mur- X. Rich. The ſun will not be ſeen to-day ; 
Came to my tent, and cry'd—On ! victory! 15] The ſky doth frown and lour upon our army. 
I promiſe you, my heart is very jocund I would, theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 
In the remembrance of ſo fair a dream. Not ſhine to-day ! Why, what is that to me, 
How far into the morning is it, lords ? More than to Richmond ? for the ſelf-ſame heaven, 
Lords. Upon the ſtroke of four. hat frowns on me, looks ſadly upon him. 
Richm, Why, then 'tis time toarm, and give di-[20 Enter Norfolk. 

rection.— He adwances to the troops. Nor. Arm, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts in the 
More than I have faid, loving countrymen, field, { horſe = 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time X. Rich. Come, buſtle, buſtle z—Capariſon my 
Forbids to dwell upon: Yet remember this,—- all up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power: 
God and our good cauſe fight upon our fide; I will lead forth my ſoldiers to the plain, | 
The prayers of holy ſaints, and wronged ſouls, And thus my battle ſhall be ordered. 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, ſtand before our faces 3} [My foreward ſhall be drawn out all in length, 
Richard except, thoſe, whom we fight againſt, nſiſting equally of horſe and foot ; 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. Our archers ſhall be placed in the midſt : 
For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, ohn duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide Shall have the leading of this foot and horſe. 
One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eſtabliſn'd They thus directed, we will follow 
One that made means * to come by what he hath, | In the main battle; whoſe puiſſance an either fide 
And flaughter'd thoſe that were the means to hel hall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. 
A baſe foul ſtone, made precious by the foil ſhim z]35This, and Saint George to boot 3 !—what think ſt 


Oo 


Of England's chair, where he is falſely ſet ; thou, Norfolk ? 
One that hath ever been God's enemy : Ner. A good direction, warlike ſovereign.— 
Then, if you fight againſt God's enemy. This found I on my tent this morning. 
God will, in juſtice, ward you as his ſoldiers : [Giving a ſcr-w!, 
If you doſweat to put a tyrant down, 40} K. Rich. Jacty of Norfolk, be not too beld, [ Reads. 
You ſleep in peace, the tyrant being ſlain : For Dickon+ thy maſter is boug bt and ſold. 
If you do fight againſt your country's foes, A thing deviſed by the enemy.— 
Your country's fat ſhall pay your pains the hire; Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, Let not our babbling dreams affright our ſouls ; 
Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors ; [45]For conſcience is but a word that cowards uſc, 
If you do free your children from the ſword, Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe ; 
Your children's children quit it in your age. Our ſtrong arms be our conſcience, ſwords our law, 
'Then, in the name of God, and all theſe rights, March on, join bravely, let us tot pell-mell; 
Advance your ſtandards, draw your willing ſwords : If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.— 
For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt of What ſhall I ſay more than I have inferr'd ? 
Shall be this cold corpſe on the earth's cold face Remember whom you are to cope withal j— 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt A ſort 5 of vagabonds, raſcals, and run-aways, 
The leaſt of you ſhall ſhare his part thereof. A ſcum of Brittains, and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully j [Whom their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 
God, and Saint George *! Richmond, and victory !}55|To deſperate ventures and affur'd deſtruction. 
Exeunt.| [You ſleeping ſafe, they bring you to unreſt ; 
Re-enter King Richard, Ratcliff, &c. You having lands, and bleſt with beauteous wives, 
X. Rich. What ſaid Northumberland, as touchin They would diſtrain the one, diſtain the other. 
Richmond ? | And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow, 
Rat. That he was never trained up in arms. Long kept in Briitaine © at our brother's colt ? 


To make means, in our author's time, always ſignified——r2 come at ary thing by indirect practiccs. 
2 Faint George was the common cry of the Engliſh ſoldiers when they charged the enemy, 3 73 
beet here would ſeem to mean to be. #* The ancient abbreviation of Richard, 5 i.e, a company. 
© Bretagne, 

A milk- 
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A milk-ſop, one that never in his life A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe! 

Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow ? [Excunt. 
Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; Alarums. Enter King Richard and Richmond ; they 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, fight, Richard is ſlain. 

Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives ; 5 Retreat, and flouriſh, Enter Richmond, Stanley, 
Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, bearing the crown, with divers other Lords. 

For want of means, poor rats,had hang'd themſelves: Richm. God, and your arms, be prais'd, victo- 
If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, rious friends; 

And not theſe baſtard Brittainsz whom our fathers The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd,andthump'd,j1 Stand. Courageous Richmond, well haſt thou 
And, on record, left them the heirs of ſhame. | acquit thee! 


Lo, here, theſe long-uſurped royalties 
rom the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I pluckt off, to grace thy brows withal; 
ear it, enjoy it, and make uſe of it 3, 
Richm. Great God of heaven, ſay, Amen, to all. 
But tell me, is young George Stanley living ? 
Stan. He is, my lord, and ſafe in Leiceſter town; 
ither, if it pleaſe you, we may now withdraw us. 
Richm. What men of name are lain on either fide ? 
Stan. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Ferrers, 
ir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon. 
Ner. My lord, the enemy hath paſt the marſh; Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
After the battle let George Stanley die. Proclaim a pardon to the ſoldiers fled, 
x. Rich. A thouſand hearts are great within my[*$[That in ſubmiſſion will return to us; 


Shall theſe enjoy our lands ? lie with our wives ? 
Raviſh our daughters ?-—Hark, I hear their drum. 
Drum afar off. 
Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold yeomen ![1'5 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves * !— 
Enter 4 Maſſenger. 
What ſays lord Stanley? will he bring his power ?© 
Mc. My lord, he doth deny to come. 
K. Rich. Off with his ſon George's head. 


boſom : And then, as we have ta'en the ſacrament, 
Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes ; We will unite the white roſe and the red: 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, mile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons ! That long hath frown'd upon their enmity !— 
Upon them! Victory fits on our helms, [ Excunt.[39]What traitor hears me, and ſays. not,—Amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and ſcarr'd herſelf ; 
SCENE WV. The brother blindly ſhed the brother's blood, 
1 The father raſhly ſlaughter'd his own ſon, 
A The ſon, compell'd, been butcher to the fire ; 
Alarum. Excurfioms. Enter Cateſby. 35SJAll this divided York and Lancaſter, 
Cateſ. Reſcue, my lord of Norfolk ! reſcue !] Divided, in their dire divifion.— 
reſcue ! O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, The true ſucceeders of cach royal houſe, 
Daring an oppoſite * to every danger; By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 
His horſe is lain, and all on foot he fights, 40JAnd let their heirs (God, if thy will be ſo) 
Secking for Richmond in the throat of death : Enrich the time to come with ſmooth-fac'd peace, 
Reſcue, fair lord, or elſe the day is loſt ! With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſperous days ! 
Alarum. Enter King Richard. Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

K. Rich. A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a| [That would reduce theſe bloody days again, 

horſe ! 45] And make poor England weep in ſtreams of blood! 

Cateſ. Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to a horſe. [Let them not live to taſte this land's encreaſe, 

R. Rich. Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, hat wouldwithtreaſonwound this fairland's peace! 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the dye: Now civil wounds are ſtopp'd, peace lives again 
I think, there be fix Richmonds in the field; hat ſhe may long live here, God ſay—Amen ! 
Five have I ſlain to-day, inſtead of him ;— 50 [ Exeunt, 


That is, fright the ſkies with the ſhivers of your lances. 2 1. e. an adverſary. 3 l. e. don't abuſe 
it like the tyrant you have deſtroyed, 
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128 no more to make you laugh; things not, 
That bear a weighty and a ſerious brow, 
Sad, bigh, and <working, full of flate and ⁊uce, 
Such noble ſcenes as draw the eye to firw, 

We new preſents Thoſe that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The ſubje will deſerve it. Such, as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 

May here find truth tao. Thoſe, that come to ſee 
Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 

The play may paſs ; if they be ſtill and willingy 
Tl undertake, may ſee awvay their ſhilling 

Richly in two ſhort hours. Only they, 

That come to bear a merry, bawdy play, 


A miſe of targets; or to ſee a fellow 
Is a long motley coat *, guarded with yells | 


„. 


Will be deceiv'd : for, gentle hearers, know, 
To rank our choſen truth <vith ſuch a ſhow 
fool and fight is, (beſide forfeiting 
ur own brains, and the opinion that ve bring 
o make that only true doe now intend 3) 
ul leave us never an underſtanding friend. 
bereforey fir goodneſs" ſake, and as you are kj, 
be firſt and bappieſs bearers of the totun, 
Be ſad, as ve could make ye : Think, ye ſee 

very perſons of cur noble ftory, 
s they were living ; think, you ſee them greaty 
fellow'd with the general throng, and ſtocat 
F thouſand friends ; then, in a mment, ſee 
How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery ! 
15]. And, if you can be merry then, I'll ſay, 
A man may weep upon bis wedding -day. 
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—C EL 5 I, 
London. | 
An antichamber in the Palace. | 
Eater the Duke of Nerfalk, at one door at the other, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Aber ga ucnny. 
Buck. OOD morrow, and well met. How 
have you done, 
Since laſt we ſaw in France ? 


T 1. 


| Nor. I thank your grace: 


Healthſul; and ever ſince a freſh 4 admirer 
Of what I ſaw there. 

25] Buck. An untimely ague 

Stay'd me a priſoner in my chamber, when 
Thoſe ſons of glory, thoſe two lights of men, 


| Met in the vale of Arde. 


Nor. Twixt Guines and Arde : 


GaryyITH, Gentleman-Ujber to Queen Kathas 


Women attending upon the Queen. Spiritty which 
12 ber. Scribe, Officers, Cuarden and 


1 Mr. Steevens obſerves, that Sir N Sands was created Lord Sands about this time, but is here 
Introduced among the perſons of the drama, as a diſtin character. Sir William has not a fingle ſpeech 
aſſigned to him ; and, to make the blunder the greater, is brought on after Lord Sands has already made 
his appearance. 2 Alluding to the fools and bone, introduced for the generality in the plays a little 
before our author's time; and of whom hg has leſt us a ſmall taſte in his own, Ji. e. pretend. 


4 i. e. an untired admirer. 
I was 
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Ins then preſent, ſaw them ſalute on horſeback] | Buck. The devil ſpeed him! no man's pye is 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung freed 


In their embracement, as they grew together; From his ambitious finger. What had he 
Which had they, what four thron'd ones o do in theſe fierce © vanities ? I wonder, 
have weigh'd 5 [That ſuch a keech 7 can with his very bulk 

Such a compounded one? | Take up the rays o the beneficial ſun, 

Buck. All the whole time . And keep it from the earth. 
Iwas my chamber's priſoner, Nor. Surely, fir, | 

Nor. Then you loſt There's in him ftuff that puts him to theſe end: 
The view of earthly glory : Men might ſay, For, being not propt by anceſtry, (whoſe grace 


halk d ſucceſſors their way) nor call'd upon 

or high feats done to the crown; neither ally'd 
o eminent affiſtants, bur, ſpider-like, 

ut of his ſelf-drawing web, he gives us note, 

The force of his own merit makes his way ; 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 

A place next to the king. 

What heaven hath given him, let ſome graver eye 
Pierce into that; but I can ſee his pride 

Peep through each part of him ; Whence has he 


Till this time, pomp was ſingle; but now marry” 
To one above itſelf. Each following day 
Became the next day's maſter, till the laſt 
Made former wonders it's : To-day, the French, 
All clinquant !, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh ; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain, India: every man, that ſtood, 
Shew'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were 
As cherubims, all gilt : the madams too, 

Not us'd to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 

The pride upon them, that their very labour 


Was to them as a painting : now this maſk that ? 
Was cry'd incomparable; and the enſuing night f not from hell, the devil is a niggard ; 
Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings, Or has given all before, and he begins 

A new hell in himſelf. J 


Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now worſt, 

As preſence did preſent them; him in eye, 

Still him in praiſe : and, being preſent both, 

Twas ſaid, they ſaw but one: and nodiſcerner 

Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure . When theſ 
ſuns, 

(For ſo they phraſe em) by their heralds challeng' 

The noble ſpirits to arms, they did perform 

Beyond thought's compaſs; that former fabulou 
ſtory, 

Being now ſeen poſſible enough, got credit, 35 

That Bevis 3 was believ'd. 

Buck. Oh, you go far. 

Ner. As I belong to worſhip, and affect 
In honour honeſty, the tract of every thing 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal ;| 


Buck, Why the devil, 
Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity © the king to appoint 
Who ſhould attend on him? He makes up the fil. 
30JOf all the gentry ; for the moſt part ſuch 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 

he honourable board of council out 9, 
Muſt fetch in him he papers 10. 

Aber. I do know 
Kinſmen of mine, three at the leaſt, that have 
By this ſo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 


To the diſpoſing of it nought rebell'd, 
Order gave each thing view; the office did A moſt poor iſſue 117 
Diſtinctly his full function 4. Nor. Grievingly I think, 
Buck. Who did guide, 45|The peace between the French and us not values 
I mean, who ſet the body and the limbs The coſt that did conclude it. 
Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs ? Buck. Every man, 
Nur. One, certes, that promiſes no clement 5 Aſter the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
In ſuch a buſineſs. A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, broke 
Buck, I pray you, who, my lord? 50jinto a general prophecy,-That this tempeſt, 
Nor. All this was order'd by the good diſcretion [Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboaded 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. | [rhe ſudden breach on't. 4 


T i. e. all glittering, all Pining. ® Cenſare for the determination of which had the nobleſt appearance. 
3 The old romantic legend of Bevis of Southampton. This Bevis (or Beavois) a Saxon, was for his 
proweſs created by William the Conqueror earl of Southampton. 4 i.e. the commiſſion for regu- 
lating this feſtivity was well executed. No initiation, no previous practices. © i.e. proud. A 
keech is a ſolid lump or maſs. A cake of wax or tallow formed in a mould is called yet in ſome places 
a keech, There may, perhaps, be a ſingular propriety in this term of contempt. Molſey was the ſon 
of a butcher, and in the Second Part of King Henry IV. a butcher's wife is called—Goody Kerch. 
® ji. e. the „. That is, all mention of the board of council being /eft cur of his letter. 10 i. e. 
His own letter, by his own ſingle authority, and without the concurrence of the council, muſt fetch in 
him whom he papers down. 11 i.e, Iſſue here refers to the wretched concluſion of this pompous 


ſhew, as alſo to the poverty of their families, occalioned by laying manors on their backs. 
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Ner. Which is budded out; 
For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath 
Our merchants* goods at Bourdeaux, 
Aber. Is it therefore 4 
The ambaſſador is filenc'd 1? 
Ner. Marry, is't. 
Aber. A proper title of a peace *; and purchas” 
At a ſuperfluous rate 
Buck. Why, all this bufineſs 
Our reverend cardinal carry d. 
N:r. Like it your grace, | 
The tate takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. Iadviſe you, 
(And take it from a heart that wiſhes towards 
Honour and plenteous Tafety) that you read 
The cardinal's malice and his potency 
Together: to conſider further, that 
What his high hatred would effect, wants not 
A miniſter in his power: You know his nature, 
That he's revengeful ; and I know, his ſword 
Hath a ſharp edge: it's long, and, it may be 
It reaches far; and where twill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Boſom up my counſel, ſroc 
You'll find it wholeſome. Lo, where comes tha 
That I adviſe your ſhunning. 


41002 
24 Tho duke of Buckingham's ſurveyor ? ha 

Where's his examination ? 
Secr. Here, ſo pleaſe you. 
W:l. Is he in perſon ready? 


Secr. Ay, pleaſe your grace. ſing 
Wa. Well, we ſhall then know more; and Buck 
Shall leſſen this big look. 


[ Exeunt Cardinal, and bit train 
Buck. This butcher's cur 3 is venom-mouth'd, and 1 
Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore, be 
Not wake him in his lumber. A beggar's book 
Out-worths a noble's blood +. 
Ner. What, are you chaf'd ? 
Aſk God for temperance; that's the appliance onl 
Which your diſeaſe requires. 1 
Buck, I read in his looks 
Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd 


Me, as his abject object: at this inſtant 225 


He bores 5 me with ſome trick: He's gone to t 
I'll follow, and out-ftare him. 

Nor. Stay, my lord, 
And let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 
What 'tis you go about: To climb ſteep hills, 
Requires flow pace at firſt: Anger is like 
A full-hot horſe ; who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can adviſe me like you : be to yourſelf, 
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Buck. Tl to the king; | 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 


Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 

That it do ſinge yourſelf : We may out- run, 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over- running. Know you not, 


y your preſcription : but this top-proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fincere motions ©) by intelligence, 


And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
e ſee each grain of gravel, I do know 
o be corrupt and treaſonous. 
Nor. Say not, treaſonous. [as ſtrong 
Buck. To the king I'll ſay't ; and make my vouch 
More of rock. Attend. This holy ſox, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous 
As he is ſubtle ; and as prone to miſchief 
As able to perform't ; his mind and place 
fecting one another, yea, reciprocally) 
Only to ſhew his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, ſuggeſts 7 the king our maſter 
o this laſt coſtly treaty, the interview, 
That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
Did break i“ the rinſing. 
Ner. Faith, and ſo it did. [cardinal 
Buck. Pray, give me favour, fir. This cunning 
The articles o' the combination drew, 
As himſelf pleas'd ; and they were ratiſy'd, 
40[As he cry'd, Thus let be: to as much end, 
As give a crutch to the dead: But our court cardinal 
Has done this, and 'tis well; for worthy Wolſey, 
ho cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
45 ro the old dam, treaſon)—Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
(For twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
To whiſper Wolſey) here makes viſitation : 
His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 
England and France, might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him : He privily 
Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow,— 
Which I do well; for, I am ſure, the emperor 
55]Pay'dere he promis'd ; whereby his ſuit was granted, 
Ere it was aſk'd—but when the way was made, 
And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus defir'd ;— 


As you wonld to your friend. 


T Silenc'd for recalled. * A fine name of a 


before obſerved, is ſaid to have been the ſon of a butcher. 
a bookiſh beggar are more prized than the high deſcent of hereditary greatneſs. This is a contemptu- 
ous exclamation very naturally put into the mouth of one of the antient, uvletter'd, martial nobility. 


5 i, e. he ſtabs or wounds me by ſome artifice or fiction. 


X x 


of integrity. 7 i. e. cite. 


That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 


peace ! ſpoken ironically, 3 Wolſey, as has been 


| | 
if 
jþ 
i 


4 That is, the literary qualifications of 


6 i. e, from honeſt indignation ;3 warmth 


And 
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And break the foreſaid peace. Let the king know, 
(As ſoon he ſhall by me) that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and ſell his honour as he pleaſes, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor. I am ſorry 
To hear this of him; and could wiſh, he were 
Something miſtaken in't. 

Buck. No, not a ſyllable 3 
I do pronounce him in that very * 


He ſhall appear in proof. 10 
Enter Branden; a Serjeant at Arms befere bim, 
two or three of the guard. 
Bran. Your office, ſerjeant; execute it. 
Serj. Sir, 15 


My lord the duke of Buckingham, and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arreſt thee of high treaſon, in the name 

Of our moſt ſovereign king. 

Buck. Lo you, my lord, 20 
The net has fallen upon me; I ſhall periſh 
Under device and practice. 

Bran. I am ſorry 
To ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on 
The buſineſs preſent : 
You ſhall to the Tower. 

Buck, It will help me nothing, 

To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me, 

Which makes my wh:teſt part black. The will 

of heaven 

Be done in this and all things I obey. 

O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. 

Bran, Nay, he muſt bear you company :—The 

king [To Aberg. 

Is pleas'd, you ſhall tothe Tower, till you know [35 

How he determines further. 

Aber, As the duke faid, 

The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleaſure 

By me obey'd ! 

Bran, Here is a warrant from 
The king, to attach lord Montacute; and the bodies 
Of the duke's confeffor, John de la Court, 

One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor. 

Buck. So, fo; 

Theſe are the limbs of the plot: No more, I hope. 45 
Bran. A monk o' the Chartreux. 
Buck, O, Nicholas Hopkins? 
Bran, He. 

Buck, My ſurveyor is falſe; the o'er-great cardinal] 
Hath ſhew'd him gold: my life is ſpann'd already :|50 
1 am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham; 

Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 

Py dark'ning my clear fun. My lord, farewel. 

[ Exeurt, 
SCENE IL $$ 
The Cruncil Chamber, 

Cornet, Enter King Henry, laing en the Cardinal“ 
ſpeulder ʒ the Noblesg and Sir I em Loe. The 
Cardina! places bimſelf urder the &. ng's feet, en 65 
bis right file. 

King. My life itſelf, and the beſt heart of it, 
Thanks you for this great care: I itood i* the level 


i. e. the multitude. 


"Tis his highneſs* pleaſure, a5 


Of all their loyalties:— wherein, although, 


[A&R 1. Scene 2» 


Of a full-charg'd confederacy ; and give thanks 
To you that choak'd it.—Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's : in perſon 
I'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify ; 


5 |And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 


He ſhall again relate, 


A noiſe within, crying, Room for the Queen. Entry 
the Queen, uſhered by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk : knees. The King riſetb from bis 
fate, takes her up, kiſſes, and placeth ber by bim. 


Queen, Nay, we muſt longer kneel; I am a ſuitor. 
King. Ariſe, and take your place by us ;—Half 
your ſuit 
Never name to us; you have half our power: 
The other moiety ere you aſk, is given; 
Repeat your will, and take it. 
Queen, Thank your majeſty. 
That you would love yourſelf ; and, in that love, 
Not unconſider'd leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition, 
King. Lady mine, proceed. 
Nueen, I am ſolicited, not by a few, 
And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjects 
Are in great grievance : There have been come 
miſſions 
Sent down among them,which have flaw'd the heart 


[To Molſq. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent repreaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Ot theſe exactions, yet the king our maſter, 
(Whoſe honour heaven ſhield ſrom ſoil !) even he 
eſcapes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, ſuch which breaks 
The tides of loyalty, and almoſt appears 
In loud rebellion. 

N:r. Not almoſt appears, a 
It doth appear: ſor, upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many * to them 'longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger 
And lack of other means, in deſperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And Danger ſerves among them. 

King. Taxation ! 
Wherein? and what taxation? My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? 

Wal, Pleaſe you, fir, 
I know but of a ſingle part, in aught 
Pertains to the ſtate ; and front but in that file ⁊ 
Where others tell ſteps with me. 

Queen, No, my lord, 
You know no more than others : but you frame 
Things, that are known alike z which are not 

wholeſome 

To thoſe which would not know them, and yet muſt 
Perforce be their acquaintance. Theſe exactions, 
Whereof my ſovereign would have note, they are 


Mot peſtilent to the hearing; and, to bear them, 


2 J. e. I am but firſt in the row of counſellors, 


The 
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The back is ſacrifice to the load. They ſay, 
They are devis'd by you: or elſe you ſuffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King. Still exaction 
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there be letters writ to every ſhire,” . 
the king's grace and pardon. The griev' 
commons ; 


Hardly conceive of me ; let it be nois'd, 


The nature of it? In what kind, let's know, 5 [That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 
Is this exaction? And pardon comes : I ſhall anon adviſe you 


een, I am much too venturous 
in tempting of your patience; but am bolden'd 
Under your promis'd pardon. The ſubject's griet 


urther in the proceeding. [ Exit Secretary. 
Enter Surveyor. 
Queen, I am ſorry, that the duke of Buckingham 


Comes through commiſſions, which compel from|:ofls run in your diſpleaſure, 


each : King. It grieves many: | 
The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levy'd The gentleman is learn'd, a moſt rare ſpeaker, 
Without delay; and the pretence for this To nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 
1s nam'd, your wars in France: This makes bold} [That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers, 

mouths : " [15] And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. Yet ſees, 


Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze] [When theſe ſo noble benefits ſhall prove 


Allegiance in them; their curſes now, 


Not well diſpos'd, the mind growing once corrupt, 


Live where their prayers did; and it's come to They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
That tractable obedience is a ſlave Than ever they were fair. This man, ſo complete, 
To each incenſed will. I would, your highneſs a0 Who was enroll'd mongſt wonders, and when we, 
Would give it quick conſideration, for Almoſt with raviſh'd liſt' ning, could not find 
There is no primer bnſineſs . His hour of ſpeech a minute; he, my lady, 

King. By my life, Hath into monſtrous habits put the graces 
This is againſt our pleaſure. | That once were his, and is become as black 

il. And for me, a5|As if beſmear'd in hell. Sit by us; you ſhall hear 
1 have no further gone in this, than by (This was his gentleman in truſt) of him 
A ſingle voice; and that not paſt me, but Things to ſtrike honour ſad.—Bid him recount 


By learned approbation of the judges. If I am The fore-recited practices; whereof 
Traduc'd by ignorant tongues, whichneither know] We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 


My faculties, nor perſon, yet will be 30 
The chronicles of my doing. let me ſay, 


Mil. Stand forth ; and with bold fpirit relate 
what you, 


is but the fate of place, and the rough brake Moſt like a careful ſubject, have collected 
That virtue muſt go through. We muſt not ſtint : [Out of the duke of Buckingham. 


þ 


Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 


King. Speak freely, 


To cope 3 malicious cenſurers ; which ever, 35] Surv, Firſt, it was uſual with him, every day 
As ravenous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow It would inſect his ſpeech, That if the king 
That is new trimm'd ; but benefit no further Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it fo 

Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, To make the ſcepter his : Theſe very words 

By ſick interpreters, once & weak ones, is I have heard him utter to his ſon-in-law, 


Not ours, or not allow'd ; what worſt, as oſt fqojl-ord Aberga'ny ; to whom by oath he menac'd 


Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up 
For our beſt act. If we ſhall ſtand till, 


Revenge upon the cardinal. 


Wil. Pleaſe your highnels, note 


In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, This dangerous conception in this point, 
We ſhould take root here where we fit, or fit Not friended by his with, to your high perſon 
State ſtatues only. 45] His will is moſt malignant; and it ſtretches 


King. Things done well, F 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear : 


Beyond you, to your friends. 


NQucens My learn'd lord cardinal, 


Things done without example, in their iſſue Deliver all with charity. 


Are to be fear d. Have you a precedent 


King. Speak on : 


Of this commiſſion ? I believe, not any. gofHow grounded he his title to the crown, 
We muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, Upon our ſail? to this point haſt thou heard him 
And ſtick them in our will, Sixth part of each ? At any time fpeak ought ? 


A trembling contribution ! Why, we take, 


Surv, He was brought to this 


From every tree, lop 5, bark, and part o the timber;} [By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins, 


And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack d, |55 
The air will drink the ſap. To every county, 


Xing. What was that Hopkins? 
Surv. Sir, a Chartreux friar, 


Where this is queſtion'd, ſend our letters, with His conſeſſor; who fed him every minute 
Free pardon to each man that has deny'd With words of ſovereignty. 


The force of this commiſſion : Pray, look to 't; 
I put it to your care. 6⁰ 
Mil. A word with you. [To the Secretary. 


King. How know'ſt thou this? 
Surv. Not long before your highneſs ſped to France, 


The duke being at the Roſe, within the pariſh 


I j. e, no matter of ſtate that more earneſtly preſſes a diſpatch. 2 1. e. flop. 3 i. e. to en- 
counter with. 4 Once is not unfrequently uſed for ſometime, or at one time or other,; among our ancient 


writers, 5 Les ſignifies the branche:. * 
| by 
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Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey : I reply'd, 

Men fear'd, the French would prove prefidious, 
To the king's danger. Preſently the duke 

Said, Twas the fear, indeed; and that he doubted, 
*T would prove the verity of certain words 

Spoke by a holy monk; that oft, ſays he, 

Harb ſent to me, wiſhing me to permit 


NR Y VIII. 


King, A giant traitor ! [ freedom, 
Mol. Now, madam, may his highneſs live in 
And this man out of priſon ? 
Creen. God mend all! 
5] King. There's ſomething more would out of 
thee ; What ſay'ſt ? [ Anifegme 
Surv, Afﬀter—tbe duke - bis father ,—with—þ, 
He ſtretch'd him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another ſpread on his breaſt, mounting his eyes, 


[AR 1. Scene 3. 


Jabn de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour [ro|He did diſcharge a horrible oath ; whoſe tenour 


To bear fram bim a matter of ſome moment : 

Whom after under the confeſſion's ſeal 

He ſolemnly bad ſworn, that, what be ſpoke, 

My chaplain to no creature living, but | 

To me, ſhould utter, with demure confidence 

This paufingly enſu'd,—Neither the king nor bis heirs, 
(Tell you the duke) ſhall bid bim firive 

For the love of the communalty ; the duke 

Shall govern England. | 


Was, — Were he evil-us'd, he would out-go 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſolute purpoſe. 
King. There's his period, 

15 To ſheath his knife in us. He is attach'd ; 
Call him to preſent trial : if he may 
Find mercy in the law, tis his; if none, 
Let him not ſeek 't of us: By day and night, 


Queen. If I know you well, 
You were the duke's ſurveyor, and loſt your office 
On the complaint o* the tenants : Take good heed, 
You charge not in your ſpleen a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul; I ſay, take heed ; 
Yes, heartily beſecch you, 

King. Let him on :— 

Go forward, 

Surv, On my foul, I'll ſpeak but truth. 

I told my lord the duke, By the devil's illufions 

The monk might be deceiv'd; and that 'twas 
dang'rous for him 

To ruminate on this ſo far, until 

It forg'd him ſome deſign, which, being beliey'd, 

It was much like to do: He anſwer d, Tb! 

It can do me no damage: adding further, 

That, had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 

The cardinal's and Sir Thomas Lovel's heads 

Should have gone off. 

King. Ha! what, ſo rank 1? Ah, ha! further? 
There's miſchief in this man: Canſt thou ſay 

Surv. I can, my liege. n 

King. Proceed. 

Surv. Being at Greenwich, 

Aſter your highneſs had reprov'd the duke 
About Sir William Blomer 

King. I remember 
Of ſuch a time Being my ſworn ſervant, 

The duke retain'd him his. But on; What hence? 

Surv. If, quoth he, I for this bad been committed, 
As to the Teuer, I thought, I wwould have play d 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The uſjurper Richard : who, being at Saliſbury, 

Made ſuit to come in his preſence 3 wwbich if granted, 
As be made ſemblance of bis duty, we 
Have put bis knife into him. 


He's traitor to the height. Exrunt, 
"SCENE Ul. 
An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Sands. 
Cham. Is it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould 
Men into ſuch ſtrange myſteries 2? [Juggle 
Sands. New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 
Cham. As faras I ſee, all the good, our Engliſh 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
30A fit or twoo' the face 3; but they are ſhrewd ones; 
For, when they hold em, you would ſwear directly, 
Their very noſes had been counſellors * 
o Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep ſtate ſo. 
Sands. They have all new legs, and lame ones; 
35 one would take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 
And ſpringhalt * reign'd among em. 
Cham. Death! my lord, 
Their cloaths are aſter ſuch a pagan cut too, 

40 That, ſure, they have worn out Chriſtendom. How 
What news, Sir Thomas Lovel ? [now ? 
Enter Sir Thomas Lovel. 

Lev. Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
45] That's clapp'd upon the court gate. 
Cham. What is't for ? 
Lev. The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 
Cham. I am glad tis there; now 1 would pray 
50 our monſieurs 
To think an Engliſh courtier may be wiſe, 
And never ſee the Louvre. 
Lov. They muſt either 
(For ſo run the conditions) leave theſe remnants 


— 


55 Of fool, and feather 5, that they got in France, 


1 Rank weeds are weeds that are grown up to great height and ſtrength. What, ſays the king, was 


be advanced to this pitch Þ 


* Myſteries were allegorical ſhews, which the mummers of thoſe times ex- 


hibited in odd and fantaſtic habits. Myſteries are uſed, by an eaſy figure, for thoſe that exhibited 
myſteries ; and the ſenſe is only, that the travelled Engliſhmen were metamorphoſed, by foreign faſhions, 


into ſuch an uncouth appearance, that they looked like mwmmers in a myſtery. 
ſeems to be what we now term a grimace, an artificial caſt of the countenance. 
Jpringha/ry is a diſcaſe incident to horſes, which gives them a convulfive motion in their paces. 


3 A fit of the face 
4 The ftringhalt, or 
S This 


does not allude to the feathers anciently worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen (a circumſtance 


to which no ridicule could juſtly belong), but to 
fars of feathers in their hands. 


an effeminate faſhion of young gentlemen carrying 
With 
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Act Is, Scene 4] 


With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, (as fights, and fireworks; 
Abufing better men than they can be, 

Out of a foreign wiſdom) renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bliſter'd bree ches *, and thoſe types of travel, 
And underſtand again like honeſt men ; 

Or pack to their old play-fellows i there, I take i 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 

The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd a 
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Salutes you all: This night he dedicates 

To fair content, and you : none here, he hopes, 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 

One care abroad ; he would have all as merry 

As firſt-good company, good wing, good welcome, 

Can make good people. —O, my lord, you are tardy ; 

Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sandi, and Sir Thomas 
Level. 


The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp'd wings to me. 

Cham. You are young, Sir Harry Guilford. 
Sands, Sir Thomas Lovel, had the cardinal 


Sandi. Tis time to give them phyſick, their dif: 
Are grown ſo catching. {ea 
Cham, What a loſs our ladies 
Will have of theſe trim vanities ! 
Lov. Ay, marry, 
There will be woe indeed, lords: the fly whore 
Have got a ſpeeding trick to lay down ladies ; 
A French ſong, and a fiddle, has no fellow. | going ; 
Sands. The devil fiddle em I am glad, they 
(For, ſure, there's no converting of em) now 
An honeſt country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-ſong, 
And have an hour of hearing; and, by 'r-lady, 


ut half my lay-thoughts in him, ſome of theſe 
hould find a running banquet ere they reſted, 
I think, would better pleaſe em: By my life, 
They are a ſweet ſociety of fair ones. 
Lev. O, that your lordſhip were but now conſeſſur 
To one or two of theſe ! 
Sands. I would, I were 
They ſhould find eaſy penance. 
Lov. Faith, how eaſy ? 
Sands. As eaſy as a down-bed would afford it, 
Cham. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you fit? Sir 


Harry, 


Held current muſic too. 
Cham. Well ſaid, lord Sands; 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet. 
Sands. No, my lord; 
Nor ſhall not, while I have a ſtump, 
Cham. Sir Thomas, 
Whither were you a-going ? 
Lev. To the cardinal's; 
Your lordſhip is a gueſt too. 
Cham. O, tis true: 
This niglit he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I'll aſſure you. 
Lev. That churchman bears a bounteous mi 
indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dews fall every where. 
Cham. No doubt, he's noble ; 
He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 
Sands. He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; 
in him, 
Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin than ill doctrine: [45 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, 
They are ſet here for examples. 
Cham. True, they are ſo; 
But few now give ſo great ones. My barge ſtays; 
Your lordſhip ſhall along — Come, good Sit] 50 
Thomas, 
We ſhall be late elſe ; which I would not be, 
For I was ſpoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford, 
This night to be comptrollers. 
Sandi. I am your lordſhip's. 
CI HE IV. 
Changes to York-Place. 
Hautbeys, A fmall table under a flate for the Car- 
dinal, a longer table fir the gui. Then enter 
Anne Bullen, and divers ether Ladies and Gentle- 
coc men, as gueſts, at cnt dow; at anatber dry 
enter Sir Henry Guilſerd. 
Gail. Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 


un 


30 


LExcunt. 5 5 


1 1. e. breeches puff d, ſwell'd out like lifters. 


XX 3 


Place you that ſide, I'll take the charge of this : 
His grace is entring.—Nay, you muſt not freeze; 

wo women plac'd together make cold weather :—x 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep 'em waking : 
Pray, fit between theſe ladies. 


Sands. By my faith, 
And thank your lordſhip.-By your leave, ſweet 
ladies : i [Sis 


If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me 
I had it from my father. 


35] Ame. Was he mad, fir? 


Sands. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 
ut he would bite none ; juſt as I do now, 
He would kiſs you twenty with a breath. 


[Kiſs ber, 
Cham. Well ſaid, my lord. 
So, now you are fairly ſeated :—Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if theſe fair ladies 
Paſs away frowning. 
Sands. For my little cure, 
Let me alone. 
Hautboyzs Enter Cardinal Welſryy, and takes lis 
it. 
Mol. You are welcome, my fair gueſts; that 
noble lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 
Is not my friend: This, to confirm my welcome; 
And to you all good health. [ Drinks. 
Sands. Your grace is noble 
Let me have ſuch a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And ſave me ſo much talking. 
Weil. My lord Sands, 
I am beholden to you :—cheer your neighbours t= 
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Ladies, you are not merry ; Gentlemen, 
Whoſe fault is this? 
Sands. The red wine firſt muſt riſe 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we ſhall have em 
Talk us to ſilence. 
Arne. You are a merry gameſter, 


My 
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My lord Sands. Till now I never knew thee. [Mac. Darcy, 
Sands. Yes, if I make my play !. Wol. My lord,--- 

Here's to your ladyſhip : and pledge it, madam, Cham. Your grace ? | 

For tis to ſuch a thing Mol. Pray, tell em thus much from me: 


Anne. You canrot ſhew me. There ſhould be one amongſt them, by his perſon, 
Sands, I told your grace, they would talk anon.] More worthy this place than myſelf; to whom, 
[Drum and trumpets, chambers * diſcburg d. if I but knew him, with my love and duty 


ana 


Mol. What's that? would ſurrender it. 
Cham. Look out there, ſome of you. Cham. I will, my lord. 
Exit Servant. io [ Cham. goes to the company, and return, 
We. What warlike voice ? Mol. What ſay they? 
And to what end is this ?—Nay, ladies, fear not; Cham. Such a one, they all confeſs, 
By all the laws of war you are privileg'd. There is indeed; which they would have your grace 
Re-enter Servant. Find out, and he will take it 3, 
Cham. How now ? what is't ? 15} W:. Let me ſee then. [make 
Serv, A noble troop of ſtrangers z By all your good leaves, gentlemen ;---Here I'll 
For ſo they ſeem: they have leit their barge, and| [My royal choice. 
landed ; King. You have found him, cardinal : 
And hither make, as great ambaſſadors You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord: 
From foreign princes. 200 You are a ohurchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 
Wol. Good lord chamberlain, I ſhould judge now * unhappily. 
Go, give em welcome, you can ſpeak the French Wal. I am glad, 
tongue; Your grace is grown ſo pleaſant. 
And, pray, receive em nobly, and conduct em King. My lord chamberlain, 


Into our preſence, where this heaven of beauty 42 5|Pr'ythee, come hither : What fair lady's that ? 
Shall ſhine at full upon them :--Some attend him.— Cham. An't pleaſe your grace, Sir Thomas Bul. 


LA ariſe, and tables removed. 6 len's daughter, | 
You have now a broken banquet; but we'll mend it, he viſcountRochtord, one of her highneſs' women, 
A good digeſtion to you all : and, once more, King. By heaven, ſhe is a dainty one.---Sweet 
I ſhower a welcome on you; - Welcome all. 30 heart, 
Hautbeyn. Enter the King, and others, as Maſkers,| | were unmannerly, to take you out, 
babited like Shepberds, uſper d by the Lord Cham- [Te Arne Bullen. 
Gerlain. They paſs direftly before ibe Cardinal, And not to kiſs you 5. -A health, gentlemen, 
and gracefully ſalute im. Let it go round. | 


A noble company! What are their pleaſures? [z5] Fd. Sir Thomas Lovel, is the banquet ready 
Cham. Becauſe they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they] JI the privy chamber? 
pray d | Lev. Yes, my lord. 
To tell your grace ;---That, having heard by fame Mol. Your grace, 


Of this ſo noble and ſo fair aſſembly I fear, with dancing is a little heated. 

This night to meet here, they could do no leſs, o] King. I fear, too much. 

Out of the great reſpect they bear to beauty, Nel. There's freſher air, my lord, 

But leave their flocks ; and, under your fair conduct, [In the next chamber. partner, 

Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and entreat King. Lead in your ladies, every one.---Sweet 

An hour of revels with them. I muſt not yet forſake you :---Let's be merry ;--- 
Wol. Say, lord chamberlain, pay them Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 


They have done my poor houſe grace; for which I] To drink to theſe fair ladies, and a meaſure 
A thouſand thanks, and pray them take their plea-] [To lead them once again; and then let's dream 
ſures. Who's beſt in favour.---Let the muſick knock it. 
[Chuſe ladies for the dance. King, and Anne Bullen. [ Exeunt, with trumpets. 
Kirg. The faireſt hand I ever touch'd | O, beauty, Io 


T j.e. if I make my party. * A chamber is a gun (uſed only on occaſions of rejoicing) which 
ſtands ere on its breech, and ſo contrived as to carry great charges, and thereby to make a noiſe 
more than proportioned to its bulk, They are called chambers becauſe they are mere chambers to lodge 
powder ; a chamber being the technical term for that cavity in a piece of ordnance which contains the 
combuſtibles. Chambers are ſtill fired in the Park, and at the places oppoſite to the Parliament-houle, 
when the king goes thither. i. e. take the chief place. 4 1. c. unluckily, miſchicvcuſly. 5 A 
kiſs waz anciently the eſtabliſhed fee of a lady's partner. | 
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A C 


> SW © I, 
A Street. 


Enter two Gentlemen at ſeveral doors. 


1 Gen. HITHER away ſo faſt? 
2 Gen, O, Ood ſave you! 

ven to the hall, to hear what ſhall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 

1 Gen, I'll ſave you 
That labour, fir. All's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the priſoner. 

2 Gen, Were you there ? 

1 Gen. Yes, indeed, was I. 

2 Gen. Pray, ſpeak, what has happen'd ? 

1 Gen. You may gueſs quickly what. 

2 Gen. Is he found guilty ? 

1 Gen. Yes, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon it. 

2 Gen. I am ſorry for'r, 

1 Gen. So are a number more. 

2 Cen. But, pray, how paſs'd it? 

1 Gen, I'll tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 
He pleaded ſtill, not guilty, and alledg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law. 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on the examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Of divers witneſſes ; which the duke deſir'd 
To have brought, wvivd wee, to his face: 
At which appear'd againſt him, his ſurveyor ; 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor ; and John Court, 
Confeſſor to him; with that devil-monk 
Hopkins, that made this miſchief. 

2 Gen. That was he, 
That fed him with his prophecies ? 

1 Gen. The ſame, 
All theſe accus'd him ſtrongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could 
And ſo his peers, upon this evidence, [not : 
Have found him guilty of high-treaſon. Much 
He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. . 

2 Gen. After all this, how did he bear himſelf ? 

1 Gen, When he was brought again to the bar, 

to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgment, — he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely“, 
And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill, and haſty : 
But he fell to himſelf again, and, ſweetly, 
In all the reſt ſhew'd a mott noble patience. 

2 Gen, I do not think, he fears death, 

1 Gen, Sure, he does not, 
He never was ſo womaniſh; the cauſe 
He may a little grieve at. 

2 Gen, Certainly, 
The cardinal is the end cf this, 

r Gen, Tis likely, 
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Then deputy of Ireland ; who remov'd, 
Earl Surrey was ſent thither, and in haſte too, 
he ſhould help his father. 
2 Gen. That trick of ſtate 
as a deep envious one. 
1 Cen. At his return, 
No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally ; whoever the king favours, 
Ine cardinal inſtantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 

2 Gen. All the commons 
Hate him perniciouſly, and, o' my conſcience, 
Wiſh him ten fathom deep: ths duke as much 
They love and doat on; call him, bounteous Buck- 
The mirrour of all courteſy ;j— Iingham, 

1 Cen. Stay there, ſir, 
And ſee the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 
Enter Buckingham fram his arraignment, (Tipſtawes 
before bim, the axe with the edge toavard him; 
20] balberds om each fide) acc:mpanied with Sir The- 
mas Love, Sir Nicholes Faux, Sir William Sands, 
and common people, &c. 
2 Gen, Let's ſtand cloſe, and behold him. 
Buck. All good people, 
25 Vou that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I ſay, and then go home and loſe me. 
have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muſt die; Yet, heaven bear 

witneſs, 

zo[And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if 1 be not faithful! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
'T has done, upon the premiſes, bur juſtice ; 
But thoſe, that ſought it, 1 could wiſh more chriſ- 
35 tians: 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive em: 
Yet let *em look they glory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againit em. 
go For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 
Nor will 1 ſue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults, You few that 

lov'd me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
45]His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 
4nd, as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
zo And lifr my ſoul to heaven,Lead on, o' God's 
name, 
Lv. I do beſeech your grace, for charity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againſt me, now toforgive me frankly. 
55} Buck, Sir Thomas Lovel, I as free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven : 1 forgive all; 
I here cannot be thoſe numbericſs offences 


By all conjectures: Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 


1 Thi; circumſtance is taken from Holinſhed. 


X x 4 


Ga uſt 


op 


*Gainſt me, that I can't take peace with: no 
black envy 
Shall make my grave !.--Commend me to his grace; 
And, if he ſpeak of Buckingham, pray, tell him, 
You met him half in heaven: my vows and| 5 
prayers 
Yet are the king's ; and, till my ſoul forſake me 
Shall cry for bleſſings on him : May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years 
Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be 
And, when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument! I race; 
Lov. To the water- ſide I muſt conduct your 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 
Vaux. Prepare there, 
The duke is coming; ſee, the barge be ready; 
And fit it with ſuch furniture, as ſuits * 
The greatneſs of his perſon. 
Buck. Nay, Sir Nicholas, 
Let it alone; my ſtate now will but mock me. 
When 1 came hither, I was lord high conſtable, 
And duke of Buckingham; now, poor Edward 
| Bohun : 
Yet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, 
That never knew what truth meant: I now ſeal it; 
And with that blood, will make 'em one day 
groan for't. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who firit rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard, 
Flying ſor ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 
Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd, 
And without trial fell ; God's peace be with him! 
Henry the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pitying 
My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 
Reſtor d me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his ſon, 
Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 
And, muſt needs ſay, a noble one; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father : 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes, — Both 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov” 
moſt; | 
A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice! 
Heaven has an end in all: Yet, you that hear me 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 
Where you are liberal of your loves and counſel 


- 


35 


Be ſure, you be not looſe ; for thoſe you make] 50 


friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceiv 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to ſink ye. All good people, [55 
Pray for me! I muſt now ſorſake you; the laſt 
hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewel : 
And when ye would ſay ſomething that is ſad, 
Speak how I fell.—I have done; and God forgive 
me! [Exeunt Buckingham, ard Train. 


Meaning, that envy ſhould not procure or advance his death, 
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Let's think in private more. 


II fear, he will, indeed: Well, let him have them; 


[AR 2. Scene 2, 


1 Gen. O, this is full of pity !Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curſes on their heads, | 
That were the authors. 
2 Gent. If the duke be guiltleſs, 
Tis full of woe: yet I can give you inkling 
Of an enſuing evil, if it fall, - 
Greater than this. 
1 Gen. Good angels keep it from us! 
What may it be? You do not doubt my faith, fir? 
2 Gen, This ſecret is ſo weighty, twill require 
A ſtrong faith * to conceal it. 
1 Gen. Let me have it; 
I do not talk much. 
2 Gen. I am confident; 
You ſhall, fir: Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing, of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Katharine? 
1 Gen. Yes, but it held not: 
For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He ſent command to the lord mayor, ſtraight 
To ſtop the rumour, and allay thoſe tongues 
That durſt diſperſe it. 
2 Gen. But that ſlander, ſir, 
Is found a truth now : for it grows again 


Freſher than e*erit was; and held for certain, 


The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice 
To the good queen, pofſeſs'd him with a ſcruple 
That will undo her : To confirm this too, 


zol Cardinal Campeius is arriv'd, and lately; 


As all think, for this buſineſs. 
1 Gen. Tis the cardinal ; 

And meerly to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, 

The archbiſhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 
2 Gen. I think, you have hit the mark : But is't 

not cruel, 

That ſhe ſhould feel the ſmart of this ? The car- 

dinal 

Will have his will, and ſhe muſt fall. 

1 Gen. "Tis woeful. 

We are too open here to argue this ; 

[ Excunt. 
+ WL II. 

An Antichamber in the Palace. 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter. 
My Lord, the borfes your lordſhip ſent for, with 
all the care I bad, I ſaw well chojev, ridden, and 
furri They were young, and handſome; ard 
of the beſt breed in the north, When they were ready 
to ſet cut for London, a man of my lord cardinals, 
by commiſſion, and main „ took em from me; 
with this reaſen,---His maſter wwould be ſere''d before 
a ſubjeft, if net before the king : which flopp'd e 
mouthg, fir. 


He will have all, 1 think. 


Enter the Dukes of Norfolk and Su call. 


Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. 
Cham. Good day to both your graces. 


2 i. E. great fidelity. 


A 2. Scene 2.] 


Sf. How is the king employ'd ? 
Cham. 1 left him private, 
Full of ſad thoughts and troubles, 
Nor. What's the cauſe ? [wife 
Cham. It ſeems, the marriage with his brother's 
Has crept too near his conſcience. 
Suf. Noy his conſcience 
Has crept too near another lady. 
Ner. "Tis ſoz 
This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal : 


ee YL SHARY: Wl 


That blind prieſt, like the eldeſt ſon of fortune, 
Turns what he liſts. This king will know hi 
one day. [elſe. 
Suf. Pray God, he do ! he'll never know himſe 
Nor. How holily he works in all his buſineſs] 
And with what zeal! For, now he has crack'd 
the league 
Fetween us and the emperor, the queen's grea 
nephew, 
He dives into the king's ſoul ; ard there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conſcience, 
Fears, and deſpairs, and all theſe for his marriage: 
And, out of all theſe to reſtore the king, 
He counſels a divorce : a loſs of her, 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre ; 
Of her, that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with; even of her, 
That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, 
Will bleſs the king : And is not this courſe pious ? 
Cham. Heaven keep me from ſuch counſel! Tis 
mol? true, | 'em, 
Theſe news are every where ; every tongue ſpeaks 
And every true heart weeps fort: All, that dare 
Look into theſe affairs, ſee his main end, [open 
The French king's “ fiſter. Heaven will one day 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have ſlept upon 
This bold bad man. 
Suf. And free us from his ſlavery. 
Nor. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages: al! men's honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
Into what pitch * he pleaſe, 
Suf. For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor fear him; there's my creed: 
As I am made without him, ſo I'll ſtand, 
If the king pleaſe ; his curſes and his bleſſings 
Touch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and I know him; ſo I leave him 
To him that made him proud, the pope. 
Ner, Let's in; 
And, with ſome other buſineſs, put the king 
From theſe ſad thoughts, that work too much upon 
him : 
My lord, you'll bear us company ? 
Cham, Excuſe me; 
The king hath ſent me other- where: beſides, 
You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him: 


45 


Health to your lordſhips. 


1 The ducheſs of Alengon. 
Pitch here implies heights 3 i. e. ſo fk as he. is 
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A Dor opens, and diſcovers the King fitting and 


Suf. How ſad he looks! ſure, he is much 
atflicted. 
King. Who's there? ha? 
N:r. Pray God, he be not angry! 
King. Who's there, I ſay ? How dare you thruſt 
I yourſelves 
into my private meditations ? 
Who am I? ha? x 
N:r. A gracious king, that pardons all offences, 
Malice ne'er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 
Is buſineſs of eſtate; in which, we come 
To know your royal pleaſure. 
King. You are too bold: 
Goto; I'll make ye know your times of bufineſs z 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs ? ha ? 
Enter Wolſey, and Campeius wvith a Commiſſiom. 
Who's hoe good lord cardinal ?=—O my 
Wolſey, 
The quiet of my wounded conſcience, 


30 


35 


50 


Thou art a cure fit for a king. You're welcome, 
5 To Campeius. 
Moſt learned reverend fir, into our — 
Uſe us, and it: — My good lord, have great care 
I be not found talket. ; [To Wilſey. 
Mol. Sir, you cannot. 
I would, your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 
King. We are buſy; To Norf. and Suf. 
Ner. This prieſt has 2 idea Fay 7 
Saf. Not to ſpeak of ; 
I would not be fo ſick though 3, for his 
lace : 
But this — continue. i * 
Ner. If it do, | 
PI venture one heave at him. 
Suf. I another. ¶ Exeunt Nerf. and Suf. 
Mol. Your grace has given a precedent of 
wiſdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your ſcruple to the voice of Chriſtendom 2 
Who can be angry now ? what envy reach you ? 
The Spaniard, ty*d by blood and favour to her, 
Muſt now confeſs, if he have any goodneſs, 
The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean, the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, 
Have their free voices : Rome, the nurſe of judg- 
ment, 
_—_ by your noble ſelf, hath ſent 
ne general tongue unto us, this 
This juſt and learned prieſt, —— 
55 Whom, once more, I preſent unto your highneſs. 
King. And, once more, in mine arms I bid him 
welcome, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 
They have ſent me ſuch a man I would have 
wiſh'd for. [loves, 
Cam. Your grace muſt needs deſerve all ſtrangers 


60 


2 Meaning, that the cardinal can, as he pleaſes, make high or low. 


proud. 
You 
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You are ſo noble: To your highneſs' hand 
] tender my commiſſion ; by whoſe virtue, 
(The court of Rome commanding) - you, my lo 
Cardinal of York, are join'd withme their ſervant, 
In the unpartial judging of this buſineſs. 
King. Two equal men, The queen ſhall 
acquainted 
Forthwith, for what you come: Where's Gardiner? 
Mol. Iknow, your majeſty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law, 
Scholars, allow'd freely to argue for her. 
King. Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and my 
favour 
To him that does beſt, God forbid elſe. Cardinal, 


N R Y VIII. [AR 2. Scene. 


His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; and &s 
good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
onounce diſhonour of her, — by my life, 

he never knew harm-doing ;=O now, after 

5 Po many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, 

till growing in a majeſty and pomp,—the which 
o leave is a thouſand fold more bitter, than 
Tis ſweet at firſt to acquire. after this proceſs, 
o give her the avaunt*! it is a pity | 
10}Would move a monſter. 

Old L. Hearts of moſt hard temper 

elt and lament for her. 

Anne. O, God's will! much better, 

She ne er had known pomp: though it be temporal, 
ISIYet, if that quarrel 3, fortune, do divorce 


Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary; 
1 find him a fit fellow. 
Cardinal goes out, and re-enters with Gardiner. 
ol. Give me your hand: much joy and favou 
You are the king's now. [to you 
Gard. But to be commanded 
For ever by your grace, whoſe hand has raiſed me. 
| [Ala 
King. Come hither, Gardiner. [V. alls and wwbiſpers. 
Cam. My lord of York, was not one doctor Pac 
In this man's place before him ? 
Wal. Yes, he was. 
Cam. Was he not held a learned man ? 
Wol. Yes, ſurely. [the 
Cam. Believe me, there's an ill opinion ſpread 
Even of yourſelf, lord cardinal. 
Wol. How | of me? [him 
Cam, They will not ſtick to ſay, you envy' 
And, fearing he would riſe, he was fo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man * ſtill; which ſo griev'd 
That he ran mad, and dy d- ſhi 
Ws. Heaven's peace be with him! 
That's chriſtian care enough : for living murmu 
There's places of rebuke. He was a tool ; 


t from the bearer, 'tis a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering. 
Old L. Alas, poor lady! 
he's ſtranger now again +. 
20] Ame. Sh much the more 
Muſt pity drop upon her. Verily, 
[ ſwear, tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
han to be perk'd up in a gliſtering yriet, 
25JAnd wear a golden ſorrow. 
0/4 L. Our content, 
Is our beſt having 5. 
Anne. By my troth, and maidenhead, 
would not be a queen. 
30] O L. Beſhrew me, I would, 


For all this ſpice of your hypocriſy : 

You, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 
Have too a woman's heart ; which ever yet 
35]Aﬀected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty ; 

Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſſings; and which gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 

Of your ſoft cheverilꝰ conſcience would receive, 
Ii you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. 


For he would needs be virtuous : that good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have none ſonear elſe. Learn this, brother, 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons. 
King. Deliver this with modeſty to the queen. 


of Anne. Nay, good troth.— [be a queen? 

Old L. Ves, troth and troth,—You would not 

Anne, No, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Old . "Tis ſtrange; a three-pence bow'd would 
hir o me, ' 


[ Exit Gardiner.45|Old as I am, to queen it: but, I pray you, 


The moſt convenient place that I can think of, 
For ſuch receipt of learning, is Black-friars ; 
There ye ſhall meet about this weighty buſineſs :— 
My Wolſey, ſee it furniſh'd.—O my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
Jo ſweet a bedfellow ? but, conſcience,conſcience,-- 
O, *tis a tender place, and I muſt leave her. | Exeunt. 
S C ZE N- E III. 
An Antichamber of the Queen's Apartments. 
Enter Anne Bullen, and an od Lady. 
Anne. Not for that ne.ther 5—Here's the pang 
that pinches : | 


T j. e. kept him out of the king's preſence, by employing him in foreign embaſſies. 


her away contemptuouſly, 


What think you of a dutcheſs ? have you limbs 
To bear that load of title? 
Arne. No, in truth. [a little 7; 
Oid L. Then you are weakly made: pluck off 
50 L would not be a young count in your way, 
or more than bluſhing comes to: if your back 
annot vouchſaſe this burden, tis too weak 
Ever to get a boy. 
Anne. How you do talk! 
$SIl ſwear again, I would not be a queen 
or all the world. 
Old L. In faith, for little England 


2 1. e. toſend 


3 Dr. Warburton ſays, © ſhe calls fortune a guarrel or arrow, from her 


ſtriking ſo deep and ſuddenly, Qzarrd was a large arrow fo called.” Dr. Johnſon, however, thinks 
the poet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to uſe guarre! for quarreller, as murder for murderer, the act for the agent. 


4 i.e. ſhe is again an alien; not only no longer queen, but no longer an Engliſhwoman, 


beſt priſon. s Cocveril, kid-· ſuin, ſoit leather. 
a level with your own quality. 


J i, e. our 
1k e. let us deſcend itill lower, and more upon 


You'd 


And venture maidenhead for't ; and ſo would you, | 


W RI — 


3. 
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You'd venture an emballing i: I myſelf A very freſh fiſh here, (fye, fye upon 
Would for Carnarvonſhire, although there long This compell'd fortune !) have your mouth fill'd up, 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who Before you open it. 

here? Anne. This is ſtrange to me. [no. 


0/4 L. How taſtes it? is it bitter ? forty pence 3, 
Cham, Good morrow, ladies. What were There was a lady once, ('tis an old ſtory) 


T 
1 
I 
| 


worth, to know That would not be a queen, that would ſhe not, 
The ſecret of your conference ? For all the mud in Ægypt:— Have you heard it? 
Anne, My good lord, Anne, Come, you are pleaſant. 


Old L. With your theme, I could 


Not your demand; it values not your aſking: {| 
O'er-mount the lark. The marchioneſs of Pem- 


Our miſtreſs* ſorrows we were pitying. 
Cham. It was a gentle buſineſs, and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope, 
All will be well. 
Anne, Now I pray God, Amen | [bleſſings|1 
Cham, You bear a gentle mind, and heavenl 
Follow ſuch creatures. That you may, fair lady 
Perceive I ſpeak fincerely, and high notes 
Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majeſty 
Commends his good opinion to you, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no leſs flowing 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke; to which title 
A thouſand pounds a year, annual ſupport, |, 
Out of his grace he adds. The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 
Arne. I do not know, 5|In our long abſence : pray, do not deliver 
What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender; What here you have heard, to her. 


That promiſes more thouſands: honour's train 

Is longer than his fore-ſkirt. By this time, 
know, your back will bear a dutcheſs j—ſay, 
e you not ſtronger than you were ? 


Make yourſelf mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on't, Would I had no being, 
If this ſalute my blood a jot; it faints me, 

o think what follows. 


More than my all is nothing : nor my prayers Vid . What do you think me? [Exeunt, 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes SCENE r 

More worth than empty vanities ;; yet prayers, and . . 

wiſhes, 30 A Hall in Black-Fryars. 

Are all I can return. Beſeech your lordſhip, Trumpetsy * Sennet, and Cornets. Enter tw2 Vergers, 
Vouchſafe to ſpeak my thanks, and my obedience, with ſhort Silver Wands ; next them, td Scribes, 
As from a bluſhing handmaid, to his highneſs; in the habits of Dectors ; after them, the Arch- 
Whoſe health, and royalty, I pray for. biſhop of Canterbury alone ; after bim, the Biſhops 
I ſhall not fail to approve the fair conceit next them, with ſame ſmall diſlance, fellows a 
The king hath of you. I have peruſed her well; Gentleman bearing the Purſe, with the Great Seal, 


Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, [ Afide. and a Cardinal”s Hat; then twn Prieſts, bearing 
That they have caught the king, and who knows| cach a Silver Croſs; then a Gentlomin-uſher bare- 
yet, headed, accompamed with a Serjeant at Arms, 


But from this lady may proceed a gem, bearing a Silver Mace; then two Gentlemen, bear- 
To lighten all this iſle * ?—1'll to the king, ing tws great Silver Pillars ; after them, fide by 
And ſay, I ſpoke with you. fide, the two Cardinals; ee Noblemen with the 

Arne. My honour d lord. [ Exit Lord Chamberlain. Stwoord and Mace. The King takes place under 

OL. Why, this it is; ſee, ſee ! 45] the Clith of State; the cue Cardinals fit under him, 
I have been begging ſixteen years in court, as Judges. The Queen takes place ſome diſtance 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly) nor could from the King. The Biſhops place tbemſelues on 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late, each ſide the Court, in manner of a Conſiftory ; below 
For any ſuit of pounds: and you, (O, fate !) | them, the Scribes, The Lords fit next the Biſhops, 


1 The meaning, according to Dr. Johnſon, is, « You would venture to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
bali, the enſign of royalty.” Mr. Tollet, however, ſays, Dr. Johnſon's explanation cannot be 
right, becauſe a gucen-cunſort, ſuch as Anne Bullen was, is not diſtinguiſhed by the 52, the enſign of 
royalty, nor has the poet expreſſed that ſhe was ſo diſtinguiſhed.” = From this and many other 
artful ſtrokes of addreſs the poet has thrown in upon queen Elizabeth and her mother, it ſhould ſeem, 
that this play was written and perſormed in his royal miſtreſs's time: if ſo, ſome lines were added 
by him in the laſt ſcene, after the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, king James. 3 Mr. Steevens on this 
paſſage remarks, © Forty pence was in thoſe days the proverbial expreſſion of a ſmall wager, or a ſmall 
ſum. Money was then reckoned by pounds, marks, and nobles. Ferty pence is half a noble, or the fixth 
part of a pound, Forty pence, or three and four pence, ſtill remains in many offices the legal and 
cſtabliſhed fee. 4 Dr. Burney in his Genera Hiſtery of Mufic conjectures, that ſruet may mean a 
flouriſh for the purpoſe of afſembling chiefs, or apprizing the people of their approach. Mr. Steevens 
adds, that he has been informed that ſenefte is the name of an antiquated French tune. 5 Pillars 
were ſome of the enſigns of dignity carried before cardinals. Wolſey had two great faves pillars utually 
borne before him by two of the talleſt prieſts that he could get within the realm, This remarkable 


piece of pageantry did not efcape the notice of Shakſpeare, 
The 
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The reſt of Attendants fland in convenient order 
the Stage. 


Mol. Whilſt our commiſſion from Rome is 
Let filence be commanded. 
King. What's the need 
It hath already publickly been read, 
And on all ſides the authority allow'd ; 
You may then ſpare that time. 
Wol. Be't ſo ;—Proceed. 
Scribe. Say, Henry king of England, come in 
the court. 
Crier. Henry king of England, &c. 
King. Here. 
Scribe. Say, Katharine queen of England, 
into the court. 
Crier. Katharine, queen of England, &c. 


And to beſtow your pity on me: for 

J am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more aſſurance 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, fir, 
In what have I offended you ? what cauſe 
Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 
That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heavenwitneſs, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable : 
Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, |, 
Yea, ſubje to your countenance ; glad, or ſorry, 
As I ſaw it inclin'd. When was the hour, 
I ever contradicted your defire, 

Or made it not mine too? Or which of your friends 
Have I not ſtrove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine, 
That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave not notice 


He was from thence diſcharg'd ? Sir, call to mind, 


That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been bleſt 
With many children by you : If, in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 
Againſt your ſacred perſon, in God's name, 
Turn me away ; and let the foul'ſt contempt 
Shut door upon me, and ſo give me up 

To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleaſe you, fir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince moſt prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch'd wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by many 
A year before : It is not to be queſtion'd 
That they had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this buſineſs, 


Who deem'd our marriage lawful z Wherefore 1160 


N R Y VII. TARz. Scene 


Beſeech you, fir, to ſpare me, till I may 
_ [Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whoſe counſel 
I will implore: If not; i'the name of God, 
Your pleaſure be fulfill'd ! 
5} FW. You have here, lady, 
(And of your choice) theſe reverend fathers ; men 
Of ſingular integrity and learning, 
Vea, the elect of the land, who are aſſembled 
ro plead your cauſe : It ſhall be therefore bootlefs, 
10] That longer you defer the court; as well, 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unſettled in the king. 
Cam. His grace 
Hath ſpoken well, and jhſtly : Therefore, madam, 
15}lt's fit this royal ſeſſion do proceed; 
And that, without delay, their argumen 
Be now produc'd, and heard. | 
Queen. Lord cardinal 
To you I ſpeak. 
Mul. Your pleaſure, madam ? 
Qucen. Sir, 
I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen, (or long have dream'd ſo) certain, 
he daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
PII turn to ſparks of fire. 
Mol. Be patient yet. | 
Queen. Iwill, when you are humble; nay, before, 
Or God will puniſh me. I do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 
30]You are mine enemy; and make my challenge“, 
You ſhall not be my judge: for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me.— 
Which God's dew quench !-— Therefore, I ſay again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my ſoul 
35]Refuſe you for my judge; whom, yet once more, 
hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Mol. I do profeſs, 
You ſpeak not like yourſelf ; who ever yet 
40[Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd the effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom wrong: 
O'er-topping woman's power. Madam, you do me 
I have no ſpleen againſt you; nor injuſtice 
For you, or any : how far I have proceeded, 


45]Or how far further ſhall, is warranted 


By a commiſſion from the conſiſtory, 
Yea, the whole conſiſtory of Rome. You charge me, 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 
The king is preſent ; If it be known to him, 
50 That I gainſay * my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my ſalſhood? yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. If he know 
[That I am free of your report, he knows, 
I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
55'It lies, to cure me; and the cure is, to [fort 
Remove theſe thoughts from you : The which be- 
His highneſs ſhail ſpeak in, I do beſeech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your ſpeaking, 
And to ſay ſo nc more. 

Queen, My lord, my lord, 


humbly 


3 Challenge is here a werbum jurit, a law term. 
challenge him. . e. deny. 


I am a ſimple woman, much too weak 


The criminal, when he reſuſes a juryman, ſays, I 


To 


. 


AR 2. Scene 4.] 
oppoſe your cunning. You are meek, 
” humble-mouth'; 1. 
1 your ce calling, im 

— — Lay humility : but your heart 
1s cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and his highneſs' favours, 
Gone lightly o'er low ſteps z and now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers: and your words, 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, as't pleaſe 
Yourſelf pronounce their office 2. I muſt tell you 
vou tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high profeſſion ſpiritual: That again 
1 do reſuſe you for my Jucge * — here, 

ore you all, appeal unto t pe, 
— bring my whole cauſe *fore his holineſs, 
And to be judg'd by him. 

[ She curt'fies to the King, and offers to depart 


stubborn to juſtice, apt to accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be try d by it; tis not well. 
She's going away. 
King. Call her again. [the cc 
Crier. Katharine, queen of England, come intc 
Uber. Madam, you are call'd back. 
Queen, What need you note it ? pray you, keep 
your way: 


When you are call'd, return, Now the Lord help, 


They vex me paſt my patience !--pray you, paſs on: 

1 will not tarry ; no, nor ever more, 

Upon this bufineſs, my appearance make 

In any of their courts. 

[Exeunt Queen and ber Attendants. 
Xing. Go thy ways, Kate : 

That man i” the world, who ſhall report he has 

A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 

For ſpeaking falſe in that : Thou art, alone, 

(If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs, 

Thy meekneſs ſaint-like, wife-like government,— 

Obeying in commanding,—and thy parts 


EL NG: DE DB Mt RT Well 


15 


Sovereign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out 3) 
The queen of earthly queens :—She is noble born 
And like her true nobility ſhe has 
Carried herſelf towards me. 

Weil. Moſt gracious fir, 
In humbleſt manner I require your highneſs, 
That it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in hearing 
Of all theſe ears, (for where I am robb'd and bound, 
There muſt I be unloos'd ; although not there 
At once and fully ſatisfy'd 4) whether ever I 
Did broach this buſineſs to your highneſs ; or 
Lay'd any ſcruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the queſtion on't ? or ever 


685: 
Or touch of her good perſon ? | 
King. My lord cardinal, 
I do excuſe you; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from t. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
hy they are ſo, but, like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do : by ſome of theſe 
The queen is put in anger. You are excus'd: 
But will you be more juſtify'd ? you ever 


to Have wiſh'd the ſleepiug of this buſineſs; never 


Defir'd it to be ftirr'd : but oft have hindred, oft, 
he paſſages made toward it :=5on my honour, 

I ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point, f 

And thus far clear him. Now, what mov'd me 


tot 
I will be bold with time, and your attention: 
hen mark the inducement. Thus it came ;z==give' 
heed tot 
y conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
ple, and prick *, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By the biſhop of Bayonne, then French ambaſſador ; 
Who had been hither ſent on the debating 
marriage, twixt the duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary: Ithe progreſs of this buſineſs, 


25}Ere a determinate reſolution, he 


(I mean the biſhop) did require a reſpite ; 
herein he might the king his lord advertiſe 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
Reſpecting this our marriage with the dowager, 
30]Sometime our brother's wife. This reſpite ſhook 
The boſom of my conſcience, enter'd me, 
Yea, with a ſplitting power, and made to tremble 
he region of my breaſt ; which forc'd ſuch way 
hat many maz'd conſiderings did throng, 
35]And preſs d in with this caution. Firſt, methought, 
ſtood not in the ſmile of heaven; who had 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, 
f it conceiv'd a male child by me, ſhould 
Do no more offices of life to't, than 


gofThe grave does to the dead: for her male · iſſue 


Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 
his world had air'd them: Hence I took a thouglit 
his was a judgment on me; that my kingdom, 

Well worthy the beſt heir o'the world, ſhould not 

5e gladded in't by me: Then follows, that 

[ weigh'd the danger which my realms ſtood in 
By this my ifſue's fail; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling7 in 

he wild ſea of my conſcience, I did ſteer 
oward this remedy, whereupon we are 

ow preſent here together; that's to ſay, 
meant to rectify my conſcience, which 

I then did feel full fick, and yet not well, 


50 


Have to you, but with thanks to God for ſuch 
A royal lady. — ſpake one the leaſt word, that migh 
Be to the prejudice of her preſent ſtate, 


T f. e. you or denote. 


I i.e. if thy 


By all the reverend fathers of the land, 
$5} And doQtors learn'd.—-Firſt, I began in private 
ith you, my lord of Lincoln; you remember 


2 That is, Having now got power, you do not regard your word. 
eral qualities could ſpeak thy praiſe. 


The ſenſe is, © I owe ſo much to my own 


innocence, as to clear up my character, though I do not expect my wrongers will. do me juſtice.” 
The king, having firſt addreſſed to Wolſey, breaks off; and declares upon his honour to the whole 
court, that he ſpeaks the cardinal's ſentiments upon the point in queſtion; and clears him from any 
attempt, or with, to ſtir that buſineſs. © i. e. prick of conſcience, which was the term in con- 
ſeſſion. 7 A ſhip is ſaid to bu/, when ſhe is diſmaſted, and only her bull, or Bull, is left at the 
direction and mercy of the waves. 

How 
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How under my oppreſſion I did reek, 
When I firſt mov'd you. 
Lin, Very well, my liege. [ 
King. 1 have ſpoke long; be pleas'd yourſelf 
How far you ſatisfy'd me. 
Lin. So pleaſe your highneſs, 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo ſtagger me. 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in't, 
And conſequence of dread, that I committed 
The daring'ſt counſel which 1 had, to doubt; 
And did entreat your highneſs to this courſe, 
Which you are running here. 
King. I then mov'd you, 
My lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 
To make this preſent ſummons : Unſolicited 
I left no reverend perſon in this court; 
But by particular conſent proceeded, 


Under your hands and ſeals. Therefore, go on; 


For no diſlike i'the world againſt the perſon 


Of our good queen, but the ſharp thorny points zo 


A C 


8 CEN E756 


The Queen's Apartments. 
| The Queen and ber Women, as at work, 


21 thy lute, wench: my ſoul grows 


ſad with troubles; 
Sing, and diſperſe them, if thou canſt; leave 
| working. 

S ON . 


Orpheus wwith his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Box themſelves, wwhen be did fing : 
To bis muſick, plants, and flowers, 
Ever ſprung ; as ſun, and ſhowers, 
There had made a laſting ſpring. 
Every thing that beard bim play, 
Even the bills of the ſea, 
Hung their beads, and then lay by« 
In froeet muſick is ſuch art 3 
Killing care, and grief of beart, 
Fall aſleep, 5ry bearing, die. 


N R Y VIII. 


Of my alledged reaſons, drive this forward: 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life, 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal ſtate to come, with her, 
$5 [Katharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon'd o' the world. 
Cam. So pleaſe your highneſs, 
The queen being abſent, 'tis a needful fitneſs 
That we adjourn this court to further day ; 
lo Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holineſs. [They riſe to depart, 
King. 1 may perceive, 
heſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
15]This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. 
My learn'd and well-beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee, return! with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. Break up the court: 
I ſay, ſet on. 


[Excunt in manner at they ener d. 


T III. 


Enter N alſcy and Campeiui. 
el. Peace to your highneſs [wiſe; 
Queen. Your graces find me here part of a houſe» 
I would be all, againſt the worſt may happen. 
What are your pleaſures with me, reverend lords? 
Wil. May it pleaſe you, noble madam, to 
withdraw 
Into your private chamber, we ſhall give you 
The full cauſe of our coming. 
Nucen. Speak it here; 
There's nothing I have done yet, o* my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner: Would, all other women 
Could ſpeak this with as free a ſoul as 1 do! 
My lords, I care not, (fo much I am happy 
Above a number) if my actions 
Were try'd by every tongue, every eye ſaw 'em, 
nvy and baſe opinion ſet againſt em, 
know my life ſo even: If your buſineſs 
eek me out, and that way I am wife in, 
ut with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 
Wol. Tanta eft erga te mentis integritas, regira 
ſereniſſma,— 


35 


Enter a Gentleman. 

Queen, How now ? [dinals 

Cen. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great car- 
Wait in the preſence . 

Queen. Would they ſpeak with me? 

Gent. They will'd me ſay ſo, madam. 

Queen. Pray their graces [buſineſs 
To come near. [Exit Gent.] What can be their 
With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from fa- 

your ? 
I do not like their coming, now I think onꝰ t. 
They ſhould be good men; their affairs * are 
righteous : 
But, all hoods make not monks. 


J. e. in the preſence-chamber. 


Queen, O, good my lord, no Latin; 

am not ſuch a truant fince my coming, 

As not to Know rhe language I have liv'd in : 

A ſtrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, 
ſuſpicious z 

Pray, ſpeak in Engliſh : here are ſome will thank 


$5 


you, 
If you ſpeak truth, for their poor miſtreſs ſake ; 
Believe me, ſhe has had much wrong: Lord 
cardinal, 
The willing'ſt fin 1 ever yet committed, 
May be abſolv'd in Engliſh. 
Wal. Noble lady, 


Lam ſorry, my integrity ſhould breed, 
2 Jabs for prof. ſſons. 
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Ad 3. Scene 1•J 


(And ſervice. to his majeſty and you) 
$0 deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accuſation, 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes; 
vor to betray you any way to ſorrow z | 
You have too much, good lady: but to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the-king and you ; and to deliver, 
Like free and honeſt men, our juſt opinions, 
And comforts to your cauſe. 
Cam. Moſt honour'd madam, 
My lord of York,=out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he till bore your grace; 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenſure 
Both of his truth and him, (which was too far)— 
Offers, as I do, in a ſign of peace, 
His ſervice, and his counſel. 
Queen. To betray me. [Afde. 
My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, 
Ye ſpeak like honeſt men, (pray God, ye prove fo!) 
But how to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 
jn ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear) with my weak wit, 
And to ſuch men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not, I was ſet at work 
Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for ſuch men, or ſuch buſineſs. 
For her ſake that I have been, (for I feel. 
The laſt fit of my greatneſs) good your graces, 
Let-me have time, and counſel, for my cauſe ; 
Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs. 


— 


Wi. Madam, you wrong the king's love with} 


theſe fears; 

Your hopes and friends are infinite, 
Queen, In England, . 

But little for my profit : Can you think, lords, 

That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel ? 

Or be a known friend, gainſt his highneſs' plc a- 

ſure, 

(Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt) 

And live a ſubject? Nay, forſooth, my friends, 

They that muſt weigh out my afflitions, 

They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 

In mine own country, lords. 

Cam. I would, your grace 

Would leave your griefs, and take my counſel. 
Queen, How, fir ? 
Cam. Put your main cauſe into the king's pro- 

He's loving, and moſt gracious : "twill be much 

Both for your honour better, and your cauſe ; 

For, if the trial of the law o'ertake you, 

You'll part away diſgrac'd. 
W:!. He tells you rightly. ſruin : 
Queen, Ve tell me what ye wiſh for both, my 

Is this your chriſtian counſel ? out upon ye 

Heaven is above all yet ; there fits a judge, 

That no king can corrupt. 


| 


| 


e 


tection ; 
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Upon my ſoul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 

But cardinal fins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 

Mend em for ſhame, my lords. Is this your 
comfort ? 

5 [The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady? 

A woman loſt among ye, laugh'd at, ſcorn'd ? 

I will not wiſh ye half my miſeries, 

I have more charity : But ſay, I warn'd ye; 

Take heed, for heaven's ſake, take hecd, leſt at 

once 

The burdens of my ſorrows fall upon ye. 

Mol. Madam, this is a mere diſtraction; 

{You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Rueen. Ye turn me into nothing: Woe upon ye, 

And all ſuch falſe profeſſors ! Would ye have me 

(If you have any juſtice, any pity; 

if you be any thing but churchmen's habits) 

Put my fick cauſe into his hands that hates me ? 

Alas! he has baniſh'd me his bed already; 

20{His love, too long ago; I am old, my lords, 

And all the fellowſhip I hold now with him 

s only my obedience, What can happen 

o me, above this wretchedneſs ? all your ſtudies 

Make me a curſe like this. 

251 Cam. Your fears are worſe, [ myſelf, 

Queen. Have I liv'd thus long,—let me ſpeak 
Since virtue finds no friends,. —a wife, a true one? 
A woman, (I dare ſay, without vain-glory) 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? 
30[Have I with all my full affections [him ? 
Still met the king? lov'd himnext heaven ? obey'd 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious 3 to him ? 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? 'tis not well, lords. 
35]Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 

One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure ; 
And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 
Yet will I add an honour,—a great patience. 

Mil. Madam, you wander from the good we 
aim at. [ guilty, 

Qucen. My lord, I dare not make myſclt fo 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your maſter wed me to : nothing but death 

Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 

Mil. Pray, hear me. earth, 

Quern. Would I had never trod this Engliſh 

Or telt the flatteries that grow upon it 

Ye have angels “ faces, but heaven knows your 

hearts. 

What will become of me now, wretched lady ? 

| am the moiſt unhappy woman living. 

Alas] poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? 

[To ber cum 

Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 

Almoſt, no grave allowed me :—Like the lilly, 

That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 

Pl hang my head, and periſh, 
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Cam. Your rage miſtakes us. [thought ye, 
Queen, The more ſhame for ye; holy men I 


i e. for the ſake of that royalty I have formerly poſſeſſed. 
3 ;, e. ſerved him with ſuperſtitious attention. 


c td oteoeig b. 
originally the quibble of a ſaint.—“ Eygland, a 
people with angels faces, ſo the inhabitants have 


Mol. If your grace neſt, 
Could but be brought to know, our ends are ho- 


2 


2 To weigh out here implies the ſime 
* A quibble, ſaid to have been 
little iſland, where, as Seim Auguſtin faith, there be 
the courage and hearts of lyons.“ 

Tou d 
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You'd feel more comfort: why ſhould we, good rn G4 anch fi. If you cannot 

lady, Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Upon what cauſe, wrong you ? alas ! our places, Any thing on him; for he hath a witchcraft 
The way of our profeſſion is againſt it; Over the King in his tongue. 


We are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow 'em. 

For goodneſs' ſake, conſider what you do 

How you may hurt yourſelf, ay, utterly 

Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage. 

The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 

So much they love it ; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 

J know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A ſoul as even as a calm; Pray, think us 

Thoſe 2 ren, peace-makers, . 

virtu 

Cam. — you'll find ĩt ſo. You wrong you 

With theſe weak woman's fears. A noble (| 

As yours was put into you, ever caſts 

Such doubts, as falſe coin, from it. The 

loves you 

Beware, you loſe it not : For us, if you pleaſe 

To truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready 

To uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice. 
Queen. Do what ye will, my lords ; And, pray, 

forgive me, 

If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly ; 

You know, I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 

Pray, do my ſervice to his majeſty : 


He has my heart yet; and ſhall have my prayers, 3c 


While I ſhall have my life. Come, reverend fa- 


thers, 
Beſtow your counſels on me : ſhe now begs, 
That little thought, when ſhe ſet footing here, 
She ſhould have bought her dignities ſo dear. 
[Exeunt, 
SCENE H. 


Antichamber to the King's 


Enter Duke of Norfolk, Duke F Suffolk, the Earl of i 
Chamberlain. 


Surrey, and the Lord 

Ner. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force * them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them : If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 

But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. 

Fur. I am joyful | 
To meet the leaſt occaſion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng'd on him. 

Suf. Which of the peers | 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely negleRted ? when did he regard 
The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon, 
Out of himſelf 2? 

Cham. My lords, you ſpeak your pleaſures : 
What he deſerves of you and me, I know; 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 


T 1. e. enforce, urge. 


public 9 
path. 5 To trace is to follow, 


51 ' Nor. O, fear him not; 


® 1. e. except in himſelf, 
* To hedge, is to creep along by the hedge : not to take the direct and open 
© To memorize is to make memorable, 


His ſpell in that is out : the king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 

he honey of his language. No, he's ſettled, 
Not to come off, in his diſpleaſure. | 

Sur, Sir, 

ſhould be glad to hear ſuch news as this 
Once every hour. | 

Nor. Believe it, this is true. 

n the divorce, his 3 con 
Are all unfolded ; whetein he appears, 


As I would wiſh mine enemy. 


Sur. How came 

is practices to light? 

Suf. Moſt ſtrangely. 

Sur. O, how, how? 

Suf. The cardinal's letter to the pope miſcarried, 


And came to the eye o the king: wherein was read, 


ow that the cardinal did entreat his holineſs 
o ſtay the judgment o the divorce ; For if 


250It did take place, I do, quoth he, perceive, 


fy king is tangled in ett to 

creature of the 8 7 Anne Bullen. 

Sur. Has the king this 
Suff. Believe it. 
Sur. Will this work? [coaſts, 
| Cham. The king in this perceives him, how he 
ad hedges *, his own way. But in this point 
| [All his wicks founder, and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death; the king already 


35|Hath married the fair lady. 


Sur. Would he had! 
Suf. May you be happy in your wiſh, my bord; 
or, I profeſs, you have it. 

Sur. Now all my joy 

race 5 the conjunction 

Suf. My Amen to't ! 

Nor. All men's. 

Suf. There's order given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 


45|To ſome ears unrecounted.—But, my lords, 


She is a gallant creature, and compleat 
In mind and feature: I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleffing to this land, which ſha 
In it be memoriz'd ©. 
Sur, But, will the king 
Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's ? 
The Lord forbid ! 
. Ner. Marry, Amen! 
Suf. No, no; 


55 There be more waſps that buz about his noſe, 


Will make this ſting the ſooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is ſtolen away to Rome; hath ta'en no leave; 
Jas left the cauſe o' the king unhandled ; and, 
Is poſted, as the agent of our cardinal, 


1 j, e. his private practices oppoſite to hs 


To 


4a z. Scene . K IN G 


To ſecond all his plot. I do aſſure you, 
The king cry d, ha! at this. 
Chum. Now, God incenſe him, 
And let him cry, ha, louder ! 
N.r. But, my lord, 
When returns Cranmer ? 

Suf. He is return'd, in his opinions 1; which 
Have ſatisſy'd the King for his divorce, 
Together with all famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom : ſhortly, I believe, 
His ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſh'd, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur, 

Nu. This ſame Cranmer s 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain 
ln the king's buſineſs, 


Sf. He has; and we ſhall ſee him 


HE N RV un. 


Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. 
Nor. He is vex'd at ſomething. 
Sur, I would, 'twere ſomething that would 


68g 


5 fret the ſtring, 
The maſter cord of his heart ! 
Enter the King, reading a ſchedule * 3 and Lovel. 
Suf. The king, the king. 
1c} King. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 


To his own portion ! and what expence by the hour 
Seems to flow from him! How, i” the name of 
thrift, 

Does he rake this together !--Now, my lords; 
15 Saw you the cardinal ? 

Ner. My lord, we have 
Stood here obſerving him: Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts ; 


For it, an archbiſhop. 
Nor. So I hear. 
Suf. "Tis ſo. 

The cardina 


Enter Wolſey, and Cromwell. 


Mr. Obſerve, obſerve, he's moody. 
Vl. The packet, Cromwell, 
Cave t you the king? 
Crom. To his own hand, in his bed- chamber. 
Hal. Look'd he o' the inſide of the paper? 
Crom. Preſently 
He did unſeal them : and the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance: You, he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 
Mil. Is he ready 
To come abroad ? 
Crom. I think, by this he is. 
Veil. Leave me a while.— [ Exit Cromwell, 
t ſhall be to the dutcheſs of Alengon, 


Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
hen, lays his finger on his temple ; ſtraight, 
Springs out into faſt gait ; then, ſtops again, 
trikes his breaſt hard ; and anon, he caſts 
His eye againſt the moon: in moſt ſtrange poſtures 
e have ſeen him ſet himſelf. 
5 King. It may well be; 
here is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
apers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe, 
As I requir'd; And, wot you, what I found 
There; on my conſcience, put unwittingly ? 
30 Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of houſhold; which 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that it out- ſpeaks 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. 
35] Mor. It is heaven's will; 
Some ſpirit put this paper in the packet, 
To bleſs your eye withal. 
King. If we did think 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix'd on ſpiritual object, he ſhould till 


The French king's ſiſter : he ſhall marry her.— 
Anne Bullen! No; I il no Anne Bullens for him: 
There's more in't than fair viſage.— Bullen 
No, we'll no Bullens —Speedily I wiſh 
To hear from Rome. — The marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke — 

Nor. He's diſcontented. 

Suf. May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur, Sharp enough, 
Lord, for thy juſtice ! daughter, 

Mol. The late queen's gentlewoman ; a knight's 
To be her miſtreſs* miſtreſs ! the queen's queen !— 
This candle burns not clear: 'tis I muſt ſnuff it; 
Then, out it goes—What though 1 know her 

virtuous, 

And well-deſerving ? yet I know her for 
A ſpleeny Lutheran ; and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i* the boſom of 
Our hard-ru'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 


Dwell in his muſings; but, I am atraid, 

His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His ſerious conſidering. 

[He takes bis ſeat; and whiſpers Lovel, wvbo gres to 
W:lſcy. 

Mil. Heaven forgive me 

Ever God bleſs your highneſs ! 

King. Good my lord, ſtory 
You are ſull of heavenly ſtuff, and bear the inven- 
Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running o'er; you have ſcarce 

time 

To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan 
To keep your earthly audit: ſure, in that 
[ deem you an ill huſband ; 2nd am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

Wel. Sir, 
For holy offices I have a time; a time 
To think upon the part of buſineſs, which 
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An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer; one 


60 bear i” the ſtate; and nature does require 


I, e. with the ſame ſentiments he entertained before he went abroad, which ſentiments juſtify the 


king's divorce. 


2 Mr. Steevens on this paſſage remarks thus: „That the cardinal gave the king an 


inventory of his own private wealth, by miſtake, and thereby ruined himſelf, is a known variation 


trom the truth of hiſtory. 


Shakſpeare, however, has not injudiciouſly repreſented the fall of that 


great man, as owing to a fimilar incident which he had once improved to the deſtruction of another. 


der Holinſhed, vol. ii. p. 796. 
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Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. 
King. You have ſaid well. 
Mol. And ever may your highneſs yoke together, 
As Iwill lend you cauſe, my doing well 
With my well ſaying ! 
King. Tis well ſaid again; 
And 'tis a kind of good deed, to ſay well: 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov'd you: 
He ſaid, he did; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
J have kept you next my heart; have not alone 
Einploy'd you where high profits might come 
home, 
But par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow 
My bounties upon you. 
Mil. What ſhould this mean? [ Aſide. 
Sur. The Lord increaſe this buſineſs! { Afide. 
King. Have I not made you . 
The prime man of the ſtate? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true: 
And, if you may confeſs it, ſay withal, 
If you are bound to us, or no. What ſay you? | 
W.1. My ſovereign, I conteſs, your royal graces, 


Shower'd on me daily, have been more, than could 


My ſtudied purpoſes requite; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours * : my endeavours 
Have ever come too ſhort of my deſires, 
Yet, fil'd > with my abilities: Mine own ends 
Have been mine fo, that evermore they pointed 
To the good of your moſt ſacred perſon, and 
The profit of the ſtate. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks; 
My prayers to heaven for you; my loyalty, . 
Which ever has, and ever ſhall be growing, 
*T ill death, that winter, kill it. 
King. Fairly anſwer'd : 
A loyal and obedient ſubject is 
Therein illuſtrated : the honour of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, i' the contrary, 
The foulneſs is the puniſhment. I preſume, 
That, as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd honour, 
more 
On you, than any ; ſo your hand, and heart, 
Your brain, and every ſunction of your power, 
Should, notwithſtanding that your bond of duty, 
As twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 
Mol. I do profeſs, 
That for your highneſs* good I ever labour'd 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will be. 
Though all the world ſhould crack their duty 
to you, 
And throw it from their ſoul; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make *em, and 
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Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock again!t the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ſtand unſtaken yours. 


The ſenſe is, my page went beyond all human cadeawour, 


equal pace with my abilities. 


jo 


[AR 3. Scene 2. 


King. Tis nobly ſpoken : 

Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breaſt, 

For you have ſeen him open t.— Read o'er this; 
And, after, this : and then to breakfaſt, with 
What appetite you have. 

[Exit King, frowning upon Cardinal Ni; 
the Nebles throng after bim, whiſpering and 
ſmiling. 

Wil. What ſhould this mean? 

What ſudden anger's this? how have I reap'd it 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 

Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chafed lion 

Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 

Then makes him nothing. I muſt read this paper; 

I fear, the ſtory of his anger.— Tis ſo: 

This paper has undone me :—'Tis the account 

Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 

For mine own ends : indeed, to gain the popedom, 

And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence, 

Fit for a fool to fall by! What croſs devil 

Made me put this main ſecret in the packet 

I ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 

No new device to beat this from his brains ? 

know, 'twill ſtir him ſtrongly ; Yet I know 

A way, if it take right, in ſpight of fortune 

Will bring me off again. What's this—T? the Pope ? 

The letter, as I live, with all the buſineſs 

[ writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewel ! 

I have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs; 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haſte now to my ſetting : I ſhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man ſee me more. 

Re-enter the Dukes of N-rfolk and Si ff, the Ea! 
of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Ner. Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal : who 

commands you 


To render up the great ſeal preſently 


Into our hands; and to confine yourſelf 

To Eſher houſe, my lord of Wincheſter's, 

Till you hear further from his highneſs. 

Wal. Stay, [carry 

Where's your commiſſion, lords? words cannot 

Authority ſo mighty. 

Suf. Who dare croſs 'em ? 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſsly? 

Wel. Till 1 find more than will, or words, to 
do it, 

(T mean your malice) know, officious lords, 

I dare, and muſt deny it. Now I feel 

Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded,—envy. 

How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 

As if it fed ye? and how ſleek and wanton 

Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin ? 

Follow your envious courſes, men of malice ; 

You have chriſtian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. That ſeal, 

You aſk with ſuch a violence, the king [ne; 

(Mine, and your maſter) -with his own hand gave 

Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 


During my life; and, to confirm his goodneſs, 


2 i. e. ranked, or have gone an 


Ty'd 


Act 3. Scene 2.] 


Ty'd it by letters patents: Now, who'll take it ? 
Sur. The king, that gave it. 
il. It muſt be himſelf then. 
Fur. Thou art a proud traitor, prieſt. 
il. Proud lord, thou lieſt ; 
Within theſe forty hours Surrey durſt better 
Have burnt that tongue, than ſaid ſo, 
Sur. Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcariet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
The heads of all thy brother cardinals 
(With thee, and all thy beſt parts bound together) 
Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague of your policy ! 
You ſent me deputy for Ireland; 
Far from his ſuccour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'ſt him; 
Whilſt your great goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
Abſolv'd him with an axe. 
Mel. This, and all elſe 


This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 

] anſwer, is moſt falſe. The duke by law 
Found his deſerts : how innocent 1 was 

From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 

If I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tell you, 
You have as little honeſty as honour ; 

That 1, in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal maſter, 

Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all thiat love his ſollies. 

Sur. By my ſoul, [feel 
Your long coat, prieſt, protects you; thou ſhould'ſt 
My ſword iꝰ the life-blood of thee elſe.— My lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 

And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 

Farewel nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like larks *. 

Wi. All goodneſs 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 

Sur. Yes, that goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion 3 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets, 
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Ner. Thoſe articles, my lord, are in the king's 
hand : 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 
Mol. So much fairer, 
And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. 
Sur. This cannot ſave you : 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of theſe articles; and out they ſhall. 
Now, if you can bluſh, and cry guilty, cardinal, 
You'll ſhew a little honeſty. : 
Mil. Speak on, fir; 
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I dare your worſt objections: if I bluſh, 

It is, to ſee a nobleman want manners. ſat you. 
Sur. I'd rather want thoſe, than my head. Have 

Firſt, that, without the king's aſſent, or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 

You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. 

Ner. Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 

To foreign princes, £go & Rex meus 

Was itill inſcrib'd; in which you brought the king 

To be your ſervant. 

Suf. Then, that, without the knowledge 

Either of king or council, when you went 


5|Ambaſſador to the emperor, you made bold 


To carry into Flanders the great ſeal. 
Sur. Item, you ſent a large commiſſion 
To Gregory de Caſſalis, to conclude, 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance, 
A league between his highneſs and Ferrara. 
Sf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus'd 
Your holy hat to be ſtampt on the king's coin. 
Sur. Then, that you have ſent innumerable ſub- 
ſtance 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conſcience) 
ro furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere 3 undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are ; 
Which, fince they are of you, and odious, 
will not taint my mouth with. 
Cham, O my lord, 
Preſs not a falling man too far; tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to ſee him 


You writ to the pope, againſt the king : your 
| goodneſs, 

Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious, 
My lord of Norfolk, —as you are truly noble, 
As you reſpect the common good, the ſtate 
Of your deſpis'd nobility, our iſſues, 
Who, if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen, 
Produce the grand ſum of his ſins, the articles 
Collected from his life: I'll ſtartle you [ wench 


Worſe than the ſacring bell“, when the brown} 


Lay kiffing in your arms, lord cardinal. man, 
Mal. How much, methinks, I eould deſpiſe this 


O 
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35 


$0 little of his great ſelf. 
Sur, I forgive him. 
Suf. Lord cardinal, the king's ſurther pleaſure 
Becauſe all thoſe things, you have done of late 
By your power legatine within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compaſs of a Premurire, 
That therefore ſuch a writ be tu'd againit you; 
To forieit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatſoever, and to be 
Out of the king's protection *:— This is my charge. 
Nr. And fo we'll leave you to your med:tations 
How to live better. For your ſtubborn anſwer, 


8 — 


But that I am bound in charity againſt it ! 


About the giving back the great ſcal to us, 


I The hat of a cardinal was ſcarlet ; and the method of during larks was by ſmall mirrors faſtened on 
ſcarlet cloth, which engaged the attention of theſe birds while the fowler drew his net over them. 
2 The little bell, which is rung to give notice of the H approaching when it is carried in proceſſion, 
as alſo in other offices of the Romiſh church, is called the ſacring or conſecration bell; from the French 


word, ſacrer. 3 i. e. abſolute. 


4 The judgment in a writ of Præmunire is, that the defendant 


hall be out of the king's protect; and his /ands and tenements, go. ds and chatte, ſorſeited to the king; and 


that his body ſhall remain in priſon at the king's pleaſure. 
f 1 2 


Tue 
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The king ſhall know it, and, no RY ſhall] 
thank you. 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 
[ Exeunt all but Wolſey. 

Mil. So farewel to the little good you bear me. 
Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man; To-day he puts forth 
'The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a troſt, a killing froſt ; 
And,—-when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a-ripening,-nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 


Inſtall'd lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Mol. That's news indeed. 
Crom. Laſt, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long marry'd, 
5 [This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 
Mil. There was the weight that pull'd me down, 
O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have loſt for ever: 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
151] am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and maſter : Seek the king; 
That ſun, I pray, may never ſet ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art: he will advance 


10 


Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new open'd : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes” favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
"That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
Enter Cromwell, amazcdly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crem. I have no power to ſpeak, fir. 

Mol. What, amaz'd 
At my misfortunes ? can thy ſpirit wonder, 
A great man ſhould decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
1 am fallen indeed. | 

Cream. How does your grace? 

Mol. Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
1 know myſelt now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A ſtill and quiet conſcience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grace; and from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour : 
O, tis a burden, Cromwell, tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crum. I am glad, your grace has made that right 

uſe of it. 

Miel. I hope, I have: I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel) 
To endure more miſeries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare otter. 
What news abroad ? 

Cem. The heavieſt and the worſt, 
Is your diſpleaſure with the king. 

Nil. God bleſs him! 

Crem. The next is, that Sir Thomas More i is choſen] 
Lord chancellor in your place. 

Nel. That's ſomewhat ſudden : 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highnels' favour, and do juſtice 
For truth's ſake and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' i tears wept on them 
Wat more ? 


Some little memory of me will ſtir him, [ thee; 
24]I know his noble nature, not to let 
Thy hopeful ſervice periſh too : Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now, and provide 
For thine own future ſafcty. 

Crom, O my lord, : 
25 Muſt I then leave you? muſt I needs forego 
o good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter ?— 
Rear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his lord.— 
The king ſhall have my ſervice ; but my prayers 
30]For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 

We. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries ; but thou haſt forc'd me, 

ut of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes: And thus far hear me, Cromwell; 


35 And, — when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be; 


And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more muſt be heard of, ſay, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolſey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
40 Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 
A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that fin fell the angels, how can man then, 
45 Irhe image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? [thee; 
Love thyſelf laſt : cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To filence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not: 
Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'ſt, O 
Cromwell, 

Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. 
And, —Preythee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the laſt penny; tis the king's: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
dare now call mine own. O Cromwell,Cromvwe!l, 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
| terv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies . 

Cem. Good fir, have patience. 

Wl. So I have, Farewel 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 
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Serve the king; 
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Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 


The chancellor is the general guardian of orpiia 


* 


le; 


LExcurt. 
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Ne Th's ientence was really uttered by 


an 
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n 
Enter c Gentlemen, meeting one another. 


1 Gen. O U are well met ! once again. 

2 Gen. So-are you. [hol 

1 Gen, You come to take your ſtand here, and be 

The lady Anne paſs from her coronation ? 

2 Cen. Tis all my buſineſs. At our laſt encounter 

The duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 

1Gen. Tis very true: but that time offer'd ſor 

This, general joy. [row ; 

2 Gen. Tis well: the citizens, 

I am ſure, have ſhewn at full their royal minds; 

As, let em have their rights, they are ever forward, 

In celebration of this day with ſhews, 

Pageants, and fights of honour. 

1 Gen. Never greater, 

Nor, Ill aſſure you, better taken, fir. 

2 Cen. May I be bold to aſk what that contains, 

That paper in your hand ? 

1 Gen, Yes; tis the liſt 

Of thoſe, that claim their offices this day, 

By cuſtom of the coronation. 

The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 

To be high ſteward ; next the duke of Norfolk, 

To be earl marſhal : you may read the reſt ! 

2 Gen. I thank you, fir ; had I not known thoſ 
cuſtoms, 

I ſhould have been beholden to your paper. 

But, I beſeech you, what's become ot Katharine, 

The princeſs dowager ? how goes her bu neſs ? 

1 Gen. That I can tell you too. The archbiſhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
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Learn'd and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunſtable, ſix miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princeſs lay; to whic 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not : 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance, and 

The king's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 

Of all theſe learned men, ſhe was divorc'd, 

And the late marriage made of none effect: 
Since which, ſhe was remov'd to Kimbolton, 
Where ſhe remains now, ſick. 

1 Gen. Alas, good lady !— +5 
The trumpets ſound : ſtand cloſe, the queen is com- 
ing. [ Hauthoys. 


40 


THE ORDER OF THE CORONATION. 


1. A lively flouriſh of trumpets. 

2. Then two Judges. 

3- Lord Chancellor, with the purſe and ma 
before him. 

4. Choriſters ſinging. [Muſics 5 

5. Mayor of London, bearing the mace. Then 
Garter, in his coat of arms, and on his 


Who's that, that bears the ſceptre ? 
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IV. 


6. Marquis Dorſet, bearing a ſcepter of gold, 
on his head a demi-coronal of gold. With 
him, the Earl of Surrey, bearing the rod 
of ſilver with the dove, crown'd with an 
earl's coronet. Collars of SS. 

7. Duke of Suffolk, in his robe of eſtate, his 
coronet on his head, bearing a long white 
wand, as high ſteward. With him the 
Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of mar- 
ſhalthip, a coronet on his head.Collars of SS. 

8. A canopy borne by four of the Cinque ports; 
under it the Queen in her robe ; her hair 
richly adorn'd with pearl, crowned. On 
each ſide her, the biſhops of London and 
Wincheſter. 

9. The old Dutcheſs of Norfolk, in a coronal of 
gold, wrought with flowers, bearing the 
Queen's train. 

10. Certain Ladies or Counteſſes, with plain cir- 
clets of gold without flowers. 
They paſs over the ſtage in order and ſtate, 


2 Cen. A royal train, believe me.—Theſe 1 
[know j— 
1 Gen. Marquis Dorſet : 


And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 


2 Gen. A bold brave gentleman. That ſhould be 


The duke of Suffolk. 


1 Gen. "Tis the ſame, high-ſteward. 

2 Gen. And that my lord of Norfolk. 

1 Gen. Yes. 

2 Gen. Heaven bleſs thee ! ¶ Looking on the Queen, 


Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d on. 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, the is an angel; 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 


And more, and richer, when he ſtrains that lady : 
cannot blame his conſcience. 
1 Gen. They, that bear 
The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque-ports. (her. 
2 Gen. Thoſe men are happy; ſo are all are near 
I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, dutcheſs of Norfolk. 
1 Gen, It is; and all the reſt are counteſſes. 
2 Gm. Their coronets ſay ſo. Theſe are ſtars, 
And, ſometimes, falling ones. [indeed ; 
1 Gen. No more of that. 
[ Exit Proceſſion, wvith a great flouriſh of trumpetrs 
Enter a third Gentleman. 
God ſave you, fir ! Where have you been broiling ? 
3 Cen. Among the crowd i“ the abbey; where a 
Could not be wedg'd in more: I am ſtifled [finger 
With the mere rankneſs of their joy. 
2 Cen. You ſaw the ceremony? 
3 Gen, That I did. 
1 Gen, How was it ? 
3 Gen. Well worth the ſeeing. 


head a gilt copper crown. 


2 Cen. Good fir, (peak it to us. 


' Alluding to their former meeting in the ſecond act. 
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3 3 Gen, 
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3 Gen, As well as I am able. The rich ſtream 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fe!l off 
A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down 
To reſt awhile, ſome half an hour, or ſo, 

In a rich chair of ſtate, oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 
Believe me, fr, ſhe is the goodlieſt woman 
That ever lay by man: which when the people 
Had the full view of, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes : Hats, cloaks, 
(Doublets, I think) flew up; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loſt. Such joy 
I never ſaw before. Great-belly'd women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams ! 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make em reel before em. No man living 
Could ſay, This is my wife, there; all were woven 
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So ſtrangely in one piece. 
2 Gen. But what follow'd ? [paces 
3 Gen. Atlength her grace roſe, and with modeſt 


Came to the altar; where ſhe kneel'd, and, ſaint- 
like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heaven, and pray'd devoutly. 
Then roſe again, and bow'd her to the people: 
When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
She had all the royal makings of a queen 
As holy oil, Edward Conſeſſor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems 
Lay'd nobly on her: Which perform'd, the choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. So ſhe parted, 
And with the ſame full ſtate pac'd back again 
To York place, where the feaſt is held. 
1 Gen. You muſt no more call it York place, 
that's paſt : 
For, ſince the cardinal fell, that title's loſt ; 
*Tis now the king's, and call'd--Whitehall, 
3 Gen. I know it; 
But tis ſo lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is freſh about me. 
2 Gen, What two reverend biſhops 
Were thoſe that went on each fide of the queen ? 
- 43 Gen. Stokeſly, and Gardiner; the one, of 
Wincheſter, 
(Newly preferr'd from the king's ſecretary) 
The other, London. 
2 Gen, He of Wincheſter 


Is held no great good lover of the archbiſhop's, 
The virtuous Cranmer. 
3 Gen. All the land knows that: [ comes, 


However, yet there's no great breach; when it 
Cranmer will find a friend will notſhrink from him. 
2 Gen. Who may that be, I pray you ? 
3 Gen. Thomas Cromwell; 
A man in much eſteem with the king, and truly 
A worthy friend. The king has made him 
Maſtcr o' the jcwel-houſe, 


20 


30 


45 


50 


5 


r j. e. like battering rams. 
by ſhort ſtages. 


1 Happily ſeems to mean on this occafion—peradverture, haply. 
4 i. e. (ſays Mr. Tollet) He was a man of an unbounded ſtomach, or pride, ranking 
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And one, already, of the privy-council, 

2 Gen. He will deſerve more. 

3 Gen, Yes, without all doubt. 

Come, gentlemen, ye ſhall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ſhall be my gueſts ; 
Something I can command, As I walk thither, 
I'll tell ye more. 


uw 


| Bath, You may command us, fir. [Exeunt, 
* nnn. 
Kimbelton. 


Enter Katharine, Dewager, ſick, led between Griffth 
ber Gentleman-uſher, and Patience ber woman, 
Grif. How does your grace ? 
Kath. O, Griffith, ſick to death: 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden: Reach a chair; 
So,—-now, methinks, I feel a little eaſe. 
bid g thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt me, 
That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolſcy, 
Was dead? 
Grif. Yes, madam : but, I think, your grace, 
Out of the pain you ſutfer'd, gave no ear to 't. 
Kath. Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he dy d: 
If well, he ſtepp'd before me, happily 2, 
For my example. 
Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the ſtout earl Northumberland 
Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man ſorely tainted) to his anſwer, 
He fell ſick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill, 
He could not fit his mule. 
Kath, Alas, poor man ! [ceſter, 
Grif. At laſt, with eaſy roads 3 he came to Lei- 
Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words—* O father abbot, 
« An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
« Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 


401+ Give him a little earth for charity!“ 


So went to bed: where eagerly his ſickneſs 
Purſu'd him ſtill; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 
Foretold ſhould be his laſt) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His bleſſed part to heaven, and ſlept in peace. him! 
Kath, So may he reſt; his faults lie gently on 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity,-He was a man 

Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 

Himſelf with princes ; one, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom: ſimony was fair play; 
His own opinion was his law: I the preſence 

He would ſay untruths; and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning: He was never; 
1 where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 


ww 


His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty : 
ut his performance, as he is now, nothing. 


3 i. e. 


himſelf with princes, and by ſuggeſtion to the king and the pope, he ry'd, i. e. limited, circumſcribed, 
and ſet bounds to the libertics and properties of Ul perſons in the kingdom. That he did ſo, appears 


em various paſſages in the play, 


Of 


b. 


Act 4. Scene 2.) 


Of his own body he was ill *, and gave 
The clergy ill example. . 
Grif. Noble madam, 
Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their virtues 
We write in water . May it pleaſe your highneſs| $ 
To hear me ſpeak his good now ? 
Kath, Yes, good Griffith; 
1 were malicious elſe, 
Grif. This cardinal, 


Though from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 10 


Was faſhion'd to much honour. From his cradle, 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one: 
Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading : 
Loſty and ſour, to them that lov'd him not; 


But, to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer.{15 


And though he were unſatisfy'd in getting, 
(Which was a fin) yet in beſtowing, madam, 
He was moſt princely : Ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 


Ipſwich, and Oxford] one of which fell with him,ſ2© 


Unwilling to out-live the good he did it; 
The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet ſo famous, 
So excellent in art, and ſtill fo riting, 

That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue. 


His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 25 


For then, and not till then, he felt himſelt, 

And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he dy'd fearing God. 


Kath. After my death I wiſh no other herald, [39 


No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith, 
Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, 3 
Now in his aſhes honour : Peace be with him !— 
Patience, be near me ſtill ; and ſet me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee. Good Griffith, 
Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilt I fit meditating | 
On that celeſtial harmony I go to. 
Sad and ſolemn muſik, 
Grif. She is aſleep: Good wench, let's fit down 
quiet, 


For fear we wake her :—Softly, gentle Patience. [4 $ 


The vin. Enter, ſolemnly tripping one afier an 
other, fix perſcnages, clad in white robes, <vear- 
ing on their beads garlands of bays, and golden 
wizards on their faces; branches of bay:, er 


pain, in their bands. They firſt congee unto ber,|50 


then dance; and, at certain changes, the firſt 120! 
ted a ſpare garland ever ber bead; at which, 
the ether four make reverend curtſics ; then the 
evo, that beld the garland, deliver the ſame ti 


the other next two, ⁊ubo chſcrve the ſame order in| 55 


their changes, and balding the gariand over ber 
bead : wwhbich dane, they deliver the ſame g. 'landl 
to the laſt tcuo, who likewiſe obſerve the ſame order: 
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at which, (as it were by inſpiration) foe makes in 
ber ſleep figns of rejoicing, and boldeth up ber bands 
to heaven: and ſo in their dancing they waniſp, 
carrying the garlard with them, The muſick can 
muess. 
Kath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye 
all gone ? 
And leave me here in wretchedneſs behind ye? 
Grif. Madam, we are here. 
Kath. It is not you I call for: 
Saw you none enter, fince I ſlept? 
Grif. None, madam. 
Kath. No? Saw you not, even now, a bleſſed 
troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whoſe bright faces 
aſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſun ? 

They promis'd me eternal happineſs ; 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall, 
Aſſuredly. dreams 

Grif. I am moſt joyful, madam, ſuch good 
Poſſeſs your fancy. 

Kath. Bid the muſick leave, 
They are harſh and heavy to me. 

Pat. Do you nete, 
How much her grace is a'ter*d on the ſudden ? 
How long her face is drawn? How pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthy cold? Mark her eyes. 

Grif. She is going, wench; pray, pray. 

Pat, Heaven comfort her ! 

Enter a Meſſenger. 

Meſ. An't like your grace, 

Kath, You are a ſawcy fellow : 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? 


[ Mufech (CA. 


Grif. You are to blame, 

Knowing, ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatneſs, 
To uſe ſo rude behaviour: go to, kneel. 

M.. 1 humbly do entreat your highneſsꝰ pardon 
My haſte made me unmannerly: There is ſtaying 
A gentleman, ſent from the king, to ſee you. 

Kath. Admit him entrance, Griffith ; But th's 
Let me ne er ſee again. [ fellow 

[ Exeunt Criffth, ard M. enger. 
Re-enter Griffith, wvith Capucius. 
If my ſight fail not, 
Y ou ſhould be lord ambaſſador from the emperor 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 

Cap. Madam, the ſame, your ſervant. 

Kath. O my lord, 

The times, and titles, now are alter'd ſtrangely 
With me, ſince firſt you knew me. But, I pray 
What is your pleafure with me ? [you, 

Cap. Noble lady, 

Firſt, mine own ſervice to your grace; the next, 
The king's requeſt that 1 would viſit you; 

Who grieves much for your wea'nefs, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 


And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 


1 A criminal connection with women was anciently call'd the wice of the body. So, in Hclinſhid, 
gy: 58, „ he labour'd by all means to cleare miſtreſſe Sanders of committing evil? of ber bedie with 
h. 2 Dr. Percy remarks, that © this reſlection bears a great reſemblance to 2 patTage in Sir Tho- 
mas More's Hiſtcry of Richard III. where, ſpeaking of the ungrateful turns which Jane Shore expe- 
rienced from thoſe whom ſhe had ſerved in her proſperity; More adds, „Men uſe, if they have an 


evil turne, to write it in marble, and whoſo doth us a goud turne, we write it in duſte,” 


Kath. 
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Kath. O my good lord, that comfort comes t 


late; 
"Tis like a pardon after execution: 
That gentle phyſick, given in time, had cur'd me; 
But now I am paſt all comforts here, but prayers, 
How does his highneſs ? 
Cap. Madam, in good health. 
Kath. So may he ever do: and ever flouriſh, 
When I ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor 
name 
Baniſh'd the kingdom! — Patience, is that letter, 
I caus'd you write, yet ſent away? 
Pat. No, madam. 
Kath. Sir, I moſt humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 


VII. [Act 5. Scene x, 
For honeſty, and decent carriage, 

A right good huſband; let him be a noble: 
And, ſure, thoſe men are happy that ſhall have 'em, 
The laſt is, for my men ;—they are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw 'em from me ;— 
That they may have their wages duly paid 'em, 
And ſomething over to remember me by : 

It heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. lord, 
Theſe are the whole contents :—And, good my 
By that you love the deareſt in this world, 

As you wiſh chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this laſt right. 


15] Cap. By heaven, I will; 


Cap. Moſt willing, madam. ſneſ: 
Kath. In which 1 have commended to his good 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter: 
The dews of heaven fall thick in bleſſings on her! 
Beſeeching him, to give her virtuous breeding; 
(She is young, and of a noble modeſt nature; 
I hope, ſhe will deſerve well) and a little 
To love her for her mother's ſake, that lov'd him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor pe- 
tition 
Ts, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully : 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 
(And now I ſhould not lye) but will deſerve, 


Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man ! 
Kath. I thank you, honeſt lord. 
in all humility unto his highneſs : 
Say, his long trouble now is paſſing 
Out of this world: tell him, in death I bleſt him, 
For ſo Iwill. — Mine eyes grow dim. — Farewel, 
My lord. Griffith, farewel.——Nay, Patience, 
You muſt not leave me yet. I mutt to bed ;— 
Call in more womeri.—-When 1 am dead, good 
wench, 

Let me be us'd with honour ; ſtrew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave: embalm me, 

Then lay me forth : although unqueen'd, yet like 
301A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. 


me 
Remember 


For virtue, and true beauty of the ſoul, 


A C 


„e nnd A 
Some Part f the Palace. 


Enter Gardiner, Biſpop of Winchefter, a Page with 
a torch brfore him, met by Sir Thomas Low:4. 


Card. FT T's one a'clock, boy, is't not? 
Boy. It hath ſtruck, 

Gard. Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us [ Thomas ! 
To waſte theſe times. Good hour of night, fir 
Whither ſo late? 

Lev. Came you from the king, my lord? 

Card. I did, Sir Thomas ; and left him at pri- 
With the duke of Suffolk. [mero 

Lev. I muſt to him too, 

Beiore he go to bed. I'll take my leave. 


I can no MOre [ Exeunt, leading Katharine, 


T , 


Some touch of your late buſineſs : Affairs, that 
- walk 
( As, they ſay, ſpirits do) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. 
Lev. My lord, I love you; 
And durſt commend a ſecret to your ear 
Much weightier than this work. The queen's in 
labour, 
They Cay, in great extremity ; and fear'd, 
She II with the labour end. 
Gard. The fruit ſhe goes with, 
I pray for heartily ; that it may find (mas, 
Good time, and live; but for the ſtock, Sir 'Thu- 
I wiſh it grubb'd up now. 
Lov. Methinks, I could 
55]|Cry the Amen; and yet my conſcience ſays 
She's a good creature, and, ſweet lady, docs 


m_ 


45 


50 


Card. Not yet, Sir Thomas Lovel. What's 
the matter? n 

It ſeems, you are in haſte : an if there be 

No great offence belongs tot, give your friend 


Deſerve our better wiſhes. 
Gard. But, fir, fir, —— 
Hear me, Sir Thomas: You are a gentleman 
boJOft mine own way *; I know you wiſe, religious; 


1 Primero and primaviſia, two games at cards, that is, firſt, and firſt ſeen : becauſe he that can ſhew 


* 


ſuch an order of cards firlt, wins the game. 


e. of mine own opinion in religion. 
And, 


AQ x. Scene 1.] 


And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well. 
»Twill not, Sir Thomas Lovel, take 't of me,— 
Tul Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and ſhe, 
Sleep in their graves. TEL 
Low. Now, fir, you ſpeak of two [well,— 
The moſt remark'd i' the kingdom. As for Crom- 
Beſide that of the jewel-houſe, he's made maſter 
O the rolls, and the king's ſecretary ; further, fir, 
Stands in the gap and trade * of more preterments, 
With which the time will load him : The arch- 
biſhop [ſpeak 


Is the king's hand, and tongue; And who dare| 


One ſyllable againſt him ? 
Gard. Yes, yes, Sir Thomas, 
There are that dare ; and I myſelf have ventur'd 
To ſpeak my mind of him: and, indeed, this day, 
Sir, (I may tell it you) I think, I have 
Incens'd the lords o' the council, that he is 
(For ſo1 know he is, they know he is) 
A moſt arch heretick, a peſtilence 
That does infe& the land: with which they mov'd, 
Have broken * with the king; who hath fo far 
Given car toour complaint, (of his great grace 
And princely care; foreſeeing thoſe fell miſchiefs 
Our reaſons laid before him) he hath commanded, 
To-morrow morning to the council-board [mas, 
He be convented 3, He's a rank weed, Sir Tho- 
And we muſt root him out. From your affairs 
I hinder you too long: good night, Sir Thomas. 
Le. Many good nights, my lord; I reſt your 


ſervant. [ Exeunt Gardiner and Page. 
As Level is going out, enter the King, and the Duke 
of Suffolk. 


King. Charles, Iwill play no more to-night ; 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 

Suf. Sir, I did never win of you before. 

King. But little, Charles ; 

Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play.— 
Now, Lovel, from the queen what is the news ? 

Lev. I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſſage; who return'd her thanks 
In the greateſt humbleneſs, and defired your high- 
Moſt heartily to pray for her. [neſs 

Xing. What ſay'ſt thou? ha! 
To pray for her? what, is ſhe crying out ? ¶ made 

L-v. So ſaid her woman; and that her ſufferance 
Almoſt each pang a death. 

King. Alas, good lady ! 

Suf. God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of : 
Your highneſs with an heir! 

King. Tis midnight, Charles, 

Pr'ythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
The eſtate of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I muſt think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to. 

Suf. I wiſh your highneſs 
A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs will 
Remember in my prayers. 


120 


iG RN iy a. 


| 


15 


"Tis his aſpect of terror. All's not well. 
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Well, fir, what follows ? [biſhop, 
Derny. Sir, I have brought my lord the arch- 
As you commanded me. 
King. Ha! Canterbury? 
Denny. Ay, my good lord. 
King. Tis true: Where is he, Denny? 
Denny. He attends your highneſs* pleaſure. 
King. Bring him to us. [ Exit Denny. 
Low. This is about that which the biſhop ſpake; 
am happily come hither. [ Aſide. 
Re-enter Denny, with Cranmer. 
King. Avoid the gallery. | Lovel ſeemeth to flay. 
Ha !-—1 have ſaid. Be gone. 
What !— [ Exeunt Lovel, and Denny. 
Cran. I am fearful :!=Wherefore frowns he thus? 
[know 
King. How now, my lord? You do defire to 
Wherefore 1 ſent for you. 
Cran, It is my duty, 
To attend your highneſs* pleaſure. 
King. Pray you, ariſe, : 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 


a5 


40 


50 


60 


King. Chai les, good night.— [ Exit Suffolk. 


Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together; 
I have news to tell you: Come, come, give me 
your hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I ſpeak, 
And am right ſorry to repeat what follows : 
have, and moſt unwillingly, of late 


39]Heard many grievous, I do ſay, my lord, 


rievous complaints of you; which, being con- 
ſider'd, 
Have mov'd us and our council, that you ſhall 
This morning come before us ; where, I know, 


35] You cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourſelf, 


But that, till further trial, in thoſe charges 
Which will require your anſwer, you muſt take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your houſe our Tower: You a brother 
of us 4, 

[t fits we thus proceed, or elſe no witneſs 
Would come againſt you. 

Cran. I humbly thank your highneſs ; 
And am right glad to catch this good occaſion 
Moſt thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn ſhall fly aſunder : for, I know, 
There's none ſtandsunder morecalumnioustongues, 
Than I myſelf, poor man. 

King. Stand up, good Canterbury; 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 
In us, thy friend : Give me thy hand, ſtand up; 
Priythee, let's walk. Now, by my holy dame, 
What manner of man are you? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 


55 L ſhould have ta en ſome pains to bring together 


Yourſelf and your accuſers; and to have heard you 
Without indurance, further. 
Cran. Moſt dread liege, 
The good I ſtand on is my truth and honeſty ; 
If they ſhall fail, 1, with mine enemies, 


j. e. the practiſed method, the general courſe. 
+ 1. e. you being one of the council. 


minds to the king. i. e. ſummon d, conven'd. 


Will triumph o'er my perſon! which I weigh not, 
* i. e. they have broken ſilence, and told their 


Being 
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Being of thoſe virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be ſaid againſt me. 

King. Know you not - [world ? 
How your ſtate ſtands i' the world, with the whol 
Your enemies are many, and not ſmall; thei 

practices 
Muſt bear the ſame proportion: and not ever 
The juſtice and the truth o' the queſtion carries 
The due o the verdict with it : At what caſe 
t corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ſwear againſt you ? ſuch things have been done. 
You are potently oppos'd ; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize, Ween ! you of better luck, 
I mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your Maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, whiles here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to; 
You take a precipice for no leap d danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. 
Cran. God, and your majeſty, 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me ! 

King. Be of good cheer; 

They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you; and this morning (ee 

You do appear before them: if they ſhall chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The beſt perſuaſions to the contrary 

Fail not to uſe, and with what vehemency 

The occaſion ſhall inſtru you: if entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 


Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them.——Look, the good 
man weeps | | 
He's honeſt, on mine honour. God's bleſt mother ! 
I ſwear, be is true-hearted; and a ſoul 
None better in my kingdom. Get you gone, 
And do as I have bid you, —He has ſtrangled 
His language in his tears. { Exit Cranmer. 
Enter an Oli Lady. 


Gen. [within.] Come back; what mean you 2 
Lady. TH not come back; the tidings that! 
bring [angels 

Will make my boldneſs manners.—-Now, good 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon 
Under their bleſſed Wings 

King. Now, by thy looks 
I gueſs thy meſſage. Is the queen dcliver'd ? 
Say, ay ; and of a boy. 

Lady. Ay, ay, my liege; 
And of a lovely boy: The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bleſs her !—'tis a girl, 
Promiſes boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Deſires your viſitation, and to be 
Acquainted with this ſtranger ; tis as like * 
As cherry is to cherry. 


King. 
Enter Lovel. 
Lev. Sir. 


nr vi. 


[AR 5. Scene 2. 


An ordinary groom is ſor ſuch payment. 
will have more, or ſcold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like to him ? 
I will have more, or elſe unſay't; and now, 
hile it is hot, I'll put it to the iſſue. [ Exeunt, 


ES RE. Hh 
Before the Council Chamber. 
Cranmer, Servants, Door-keeper, @c. attending, 


Cran. I hope, I am not too late; and yet the 
gentleman, 
That was ſent to me from the council, pray'd me 
To make great haſte. All faſt? what means 
this? Hoa! 
Who waits there? Sure, you know me? 
D. Keep. Yes, my lord; 
But yet I cannot help you. 
Cran. Why? 
D. Keep. Your grace muſt wait, 'till you be 
called for. 
Enter Doftor Butts. 
Cran. S0.— 


25 


30 
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King. Give her an hundred marks. T'll to the 
queen. 

Lady. An hundred marks! by this light, I'll 
have morc. 


[Exit King. loo 


Butts. This is a piece of malice. I am glad, 
I came this way fo happily : The king 
hall underſtand it preſently. [Exit Butts, 
Cran. [ Afide.] Tis Butts, 
The king's phyſician; As he paſt along, 
How earneſtly he caſt his eyes upon me ! 

Pray heaven he ſound not my diſgrace ! For certain, 
his is of purpoſe lay'd, by ſome that hate me, 
(God turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice) 
To quench mine honour : they would ſhame to 

make me 
Wait elſe at door ; a fellow counſellor, {ſures 
Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their plea- 
Muſt be fulfill'd, and I attend with patience. 
Enter the King, and Butts, at a window above. 
Butts, I'll ſhew your grace the ſtrangeſt ſight, 
King. What's that, Butts? 
Butts, I think, your highneſs ſaw this many a day, 
King. Body o' me, where is it? 
Butts, There, my lord : 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury; 
Who holds his tate at door, 'mongſt purſuivants, 
Pages, and foot-boys. 
King. Ha! Tis he, indeed: 
Is this the honour they do one another ? 
"Tis well, there's one above em yet. I had thought, 
They had parted fo much honeſty among cm, 
(Art leaſt, good manners) as not thus to ſuffer 
A man of his place, and ſo ncar our favour, 
To dance attendance on their lordſhips* pleaſures, 
And at the door too, like a poſt with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery : 
Let em alone, and draw the curtain cloſe : 
We ſhall hear more anon.— 


Enter the Lord Chancellor, places bimſelf at the up- 
per end of the table on the left band; a ſeat bring 
left woid above bim, as for the Archbiſhyp of Can- 
terbury. Duke of Suffolk, Duke of Norfolk, Sur- 


rey, Lord Chamberlain, and Gardiner, ſeat ibem- 


1 To ween is to think, to imagine, Obſolete. 


* ive $ 


Act Fo Scene 2.] 


in order on each fide, Cromwell at n 
end, 4s Secretary. 
1 Chan, Speak to the buſineſs, maſter Secretary: 
Why are we met in council? 
Cm. Pleaſe your honours, 
The chief cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury. 
Gard. Has he had knowledge of it ? 


Cem. Ves. 
Near. Who waits there? 


D. Keep. Without, my noble lords ? 10 


Gard. Yes. a 
D. Keep, My lord archbiſhop; 
And has done half an hour, to know your pleaſures. 
Chan. Let him come in. 
D. Keep. Your grace may enter now. 
[ Cranmer approaches the council table. 
Chan. My good lord archbiſhop, I am very ſorry 
To fit here at this preſent, and behold 
That chair ſtand empty : But we all are men, 


In our own natures frail z and capable * 


Of our fleſh, few are angels * : out of which frailty, 
And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
Have miſdemean d yourſelf, and not alittle, 
Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in fillingſ lains', 


The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chap-[25 


(For ſo we are inform'd) with new opinions, 
Divers, and dangerous; which are hereſics, 
And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 

Gard. Which reformation muſt be ſudden too, 
My noble lords : for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace em not in their hands to make em gentle; 
But ſtop thelr mouths with ſtubborn bits, and ſpur 
Till they obey the manage. If we ſuffer [em, 
(Out of our eaſineſs, and childiſh pity 
Toone man's honour) this contagious ſickneſs, 
Farewel all phyſic : And what follows then? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole tate : as, of late days, our neighbours, 
The upper Germany, can dearly witneſs. 


Yet freſhly pitied in our memories. 40 


Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progreſs] 
Both of my life and office, I have labour d, 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 
Might go one way, and ſafely; and the end 
Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 
(I ſpeak it with a ſingle heart, my lords) 
A man, that more deteſts, more ſtirs againſt, 
Both in his private conſcience, and his place, 
Defacers of a public peace, than I do. 
Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With leſs allegiance in it! Men, that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, nouriſhment, 
Dare bite the beſt. I do beſeech your lordſhips, 
That, in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſers, 
Be what they will, may ſtand forth face to face, 
And freely urge againſt me. 
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And, by that virtue, no man dare accuſe you, 

Gard, My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of more 
moment, [ pleaſure, 

We will be ſhort with you. "Tis his highneſs* 

5 And our conſent, for better trial of you, 

From hence you be committed to the Tower; 

Where, being but a private man again, 

You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 

More than, I fear, you are provided tor. [thank you, 
Cran. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, 1 


"Tis my undoing: Love, and meeknefs, lord, 
I5}Become a churchman better than ambition; 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 

aſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 


Gard, My lord, my lord, you are a ſectary, 
Thar's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers, 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 

Crom. My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 
your good favour, too ſharp; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpe&t 


39} Gard. Good maſter Secretary, 
I cry your honour mercy; you may, worſt 
Of all this table, ſay ſo. ; 
Crem. Why, my lord? 
Gard, Do not I know you for afavourer 
35}Ot this new ſe? ye are not ſound, 
Crom. Not ſound ? 
Gard, Not ſound, I ſay. 
Crom. Would you were half ſo hone! 
Men's prayers then would feek you, not their fears. 
Gard. 1 ſhall remember this bold language. 
Crom. Do: 
Remember your bold liſe too. 
Cham. This is too much; 
Forbear, for ſhame, my lords. 
45] Gard. I have done. 
Crom. And I. ſagrerd, 
Cham. Then thus for you, my lord, It ftands 
I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey'd to the Tower a priſoner ; 
50 There to remain, till the king's further pleaſure 
Be known unto us: Are you all agreed, lords ? 
All. We are. 
Cran. Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I muſt needs to the Tower, my lords? 
551 Gard. What other 
Would you expect? You are ſtrangely troubleſome 3 
Let ſome o the guard be ready there. 
Enter Guard. 


Suf, Nay, my lord, 
That cannot be; you are a counſellor, 


Cran. For me? 


1 This lord chancellor, though a character, has hitherto had no place in the Dramati: Perſon, In 


the laſt ſcene of the fourth act, we heard that Sir 
is not he, whom the poet here introduces. Wol 


Thomas More was appointed lord chancellor : but it 
ley, by command, delivered up the ſeals on the 18th 


of November, 1529; on the 25th of the ſame month, they were delivered to Sir Thomas More, who 


ſurrender d them on the 16th of May, 1532. No 
Elizabeth's birth (which brings it down to the ye 


w the concluſion of this ſcene taking notice of queen 
ar 1534), Sir Thomas Audlie muſt neceſſarily be our 


poet's chancellor; who ſucceeded Sir Thomas More, and held the ſeals many years. * Meaning, per- 


haps, Faso are perfect, while they remain in their mertal cat aciq. 


3 i. e. your fair outſide, 
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Muſt I go like a traitor thither ? 

Gard. Receive him, 
And ſee him ſafe i' the Tower. 

Cran. Stay, good my lords, 

I have a little yet to ſay. Look there, my lords; 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 

To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. | 

Cham. This is the king's ring. 

Sur, Tis no counterfeit. 

Suf. *Tis the right ring, by heaven: I told ye all, 
When we firſt put this dangerous ſtone a-rolling, 
*T would fall upon ourſelves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 

The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? 

Cham. "Tis now too certain: 

How much more is his life in value with him ? 


*Would I were fairly out on 't. 
Crom. My mind gave me, 
In ſeeking tales, and informations, 
Againſt this man, (whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only envy at) 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye : Now have at ye. 
Enter King, frowning on them 5 takes his ſeat. 
Gard. Dread ſovereign, how much are we bound 
to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince 
Not only good and wiſe, but moſt religious: 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and, to ſtrengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear reſpect, 
His royal ſelf in judgment comes to hear 
The cauſe betwixt her and this great offender. 
King. You were ever good at ſudden commen=- 
dations, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. But know, I come not 
To hear ſuch flatteries now, and in my preſence; 
They are too thin and baſe to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach: You play the ſpaniel, 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me ; 
But, whatſoe'er thou tak'ſt me for, I am ſure, 
Thou haſt a cruel nature, and a bloody 
Good man, ſit down. Now let me ſee the proudeſt] 


[To Cranmer. 145 


He, that dares moſt, but wag his finger at thee: 
By all that's holy, he had better ſtarve, 
'Than but once think this place becomes thee not. 
Sur. May it pleaſe your grace,— 
King. No, fir, it does not pleaſe Me. 
I had thought, 1 had men of ſome underſtanding 
And wiſdom, of my council ; but I find none. 
Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deſerve that title) 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy foot-boy 
At chamber door? and one as great as you are? 


Why, what a ſhame was this? Did my commiſſion 
Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves ? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counſellor to try him, 
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Not as a groom : There's ſome of ye, I ſee 

More out of malice than integrity, 
Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye mean; 
Which ye ſhall never have, while I live. 

Chan. Thus far, 

My moſt dread ſovereign, may it like your grace 

To let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos d, 

Concerning his impriſonment, was rather 

(If there be faith in men) meant for his trial, 

And fair purgation to the world, than malice ; 

I am ſure, in me. 

King. Well, well, my lords, reſpe& him; 

Take him, and uſe him well, he's worthy of it. 

I will ſay thus much for him, If a prince 

May be beholden to a ſubject, I 

Am, for his love and ſervice, ſo to him. 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him ; 

Be friends, for ſhame, my lords. My lord of Can. 
terbury, - | 

have a ſuit which you muſt not deny me: 

There is a fair young maid, that yet wants baptiſm; 

You muſt be godfather, and anſwer for her. 

Cran. The greateſt monarch now alive may glory 
In ſuch an honour ; How may I deſerve it, 

That am a poor and humble ſubject to you? 

King. Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare your 

ſpoons * : you ſhall have [Nortolk, 
Two noble partners with you : the old dutcheſs of 
Andlady marquis Dorſet ; Will theſe pleaſe you ?— 
Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, 1 charge you, 
Embrace, and love this man. 
Gard. With a true heart, 
And brother's love, I do it. 

Cran. And let heaven 
Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation. 

King, Good man, thoſe joyful tears ſhew thy 
The common voice, I ſee, is verify'd [true heart. 
Of thee, which ſays thus, Do my lord of Canterbury 
A fſprewd turn, and be is your friend for ever, 
Come, lords, we trifle time away; I long 
To have this young one made a chriſtian. 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 
So I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. [ Exeunts 
©0808 '- I, 

The Palace Yard. 
Noiſe and tumult avithin: Enter Porter, and his Mar. 
Port. You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals : 
Do you take the court for * Paris-garden ? ye rude 


ſlaves, leave your gaping. 

Within. Good maſter porter, I belong to the 
larder, 

Port. Belong to the gallows, and be hang'd, you 
rogue. Is this a place to roar in ?—Fetch me a 
dozen crab-tree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones ; theſe are 
but ſwitches to 'em.—I'll ſcratch your heads: 
You muſt be ſeeing chriſtenings ? Do you look tor 
ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals ? 

Man. Pray, fir, be patient; tis as much im- 
poſſible 


1 Mr. Steevens ſays, „It was the cuſtom, long before the time of Shakſpeare, for the ſponſors at 
chriſtenings to offer gilt ſpoons as a preſent for the child. Theſe ſpoons were called ape pe, be- 


cauſe the figures of the apoſtles were carved on the tops of the handles. 


Such as were at once opu- 


dent and generous, gave the whole twelve; thoſe who were either more moderately rich or liberal, 
eſcaped at the expence of the four evangeliſts; or even ſometimes contented themſelves with pre- 
ſenting one ſpoon only, which exhibited the figure of any ſaint in honour of whom the child received 


its name.” 


> The bear- garden of that time, and in a line with Bridewell. 


(Unlefs 


— 


WE fo, 


. 


AR x. Scene 4.] ee 
(Unleſs we ſweep them from the door with cannons) 
To ſcatter em, as tis to make em ſleep 
On May-day morning * ; which will never be: 
We may as well puſh againſt Paul's, as ſtir em. 
Port. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 5 
Man. Alas, I know not; How gets the tide in? 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot 
(You lee the poor remainder) could diſtribute, 
made no ſpare, fir. 
Purt, You did nothing, fir. 10 
Man. 1 am not Sampſon, nor Sir Guy, nor Col- 
brand , to mow em down before me: but, if I 
ſpar d any, that had a head to hit, either young or 
old, he or ſhe, cuckold or cuckold-maker, let me 
never hope to ſee a chine again; and that I would|15 
not for a cow, God ſave her. 
Within. Do you hear, maſter Porter ? 
Pert. I ſhall be with you preſently, good maſter 
puppy. Keep the door cloſe, ſirrah. 


Man. What would you have me do ? 20 


Port. What ſhould you do, but knock em 
down by the dozens ? Is this Morefields to muſter 
in? or have we ſome ſtrange Indian with the 
great tool come to court, the women fo beſiege 
us? Bleſs me, what a cry of fornication is at door 25 
O' my chriſtian conſcience, this one chriſtening 
will beget a thouſand : here will be father, god-| - 
father, and all together, 

Man. The ſpoons will be the bigger, fir. There 
is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould beſ 30 
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to endure. I have ſome of em in Limbo Patrum, 
nd there they are like to dance theſe three days; 
eſides the * running banquet of two beadles, that 
is to come. 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 
Cham, Mercy o' me, what a multitude are here ! 
They grow ſtill too, from all parts they are coming, 
s if we kept a fair! Where are theſe porters, 
heſe lazy knaves ?—Ye have made a fine hand, 
fellows, 

There's a trim rabblelet in: Are all theſe [have 
Your faithful friends o' the ſuburbs ? We thall 
Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they paſs back from the chriſtening. 
Port, Pleaſe your honour, 
We are but men; and what ſo many may do, 
Not being torn a- pieces, we have done: 
An army cannot rule em. 

Cham. As I live, 
If the king blame me ſor t, I'll lay ye all 
By the heels, and ſuddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines, for neglect: You are lazy knaves ; 
And here ye lie baiting of bumbards 9, when 
Ye ſhould do ſervice. Hark, the trumpets ſound ; 
They are come already from the chriſtening : 
Go, break among the preſs, and find a way out 
To let the troop paſs fairly ; or I'll find 
A Marſhalica, ſhall hold you play theſe two months. 

Port. Make way there for the princeſs. 

Man. You great fellow, ſtand cloſe up, or I'll 


a braſier 1 by his face, for, o' my conſcience, 
twenty of the dog-days now reign in's noſe ; all 
that ſtand about him are under the line, they need 
no other penance : that fire-drake 4 did I hit three 
times on the head, and three times was his noſeſ35 
diſcharg'd againſt me; he ſtands there like a mor- 
tar-piece, to blow us. There was a haberdaſher's 
wife of ſmall wit near him, that rail d upon me 
"till her pink'd porringer fell off her head, for 
kindling ſuch a combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſs'd 
the meteor 5 once, and hit that woman, who cry'd 
out, c/ubs when I mig' t ſee from tar ſome forty 
truncluoneers draw to her ſuccour, which were 
the hope of the ſtrand, where ſhe was quarter'd. 
They tell on; I made good my place; at lengt! 
they came to the broomſtaff with me, I defy'd *em 
fill; when ſuddenly a file of boys behind em, looſe 
ſhot, deliver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, that 1 
was fain to draw mine honour in, and let em win 
the work: The devil was amongſt em, I think, 50 
lurely, 

Pert. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play- 
houſe, and fight for bitten apples ©; that no audi- 
ence, but the tribulation of Tower-hill 7, or the 
limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, are ableſ 55 


make your head ake. 
Port. You i' the camblet, get up o' the rail; I'll 
K you o'er the pales elſe. [ Excunts 
N E IV. 
The Palace. 

Enter Trumpets, ſounding ; then two Aldermen, Lord 
Mayor, Garter, Cranmer, Duke of Nerfolk with 
bis Marſhal's flaff, Duke f Suffolk, twwo Neble- 
men bearing two great ſtanding bowls for the 
chriſtening gifts ; then four Neblemen bearing a 
canopy, under which the Dutcheſs of Norfolk, ged- 
mother, bearing the child richly habitcd in a mantley 
Sc. Train borne by a Lady: then fullumu t e 
Marchicneſs of Dorſet, the other gedmetb and 
Ladies. The troop paſs once about the flage, and 
Garter ſpeaks. 

Car. Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs, ſend 

proſperous life, long, and ever happy, to the high 

land mighty princeſs of England, Elizabeth! 
Flouriſb. Enter King, and Train. 
Cran. | Xnceling.] And to your royal grace, and 
the good queen, 

My noble partners, and myſelf, thus pray 

All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious lady, 

{Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 


1 It was anciently the cuſtom for all ranks of people to go out a Maying on the firſt of May, * Of 
Guy of Warwick every one has heard. Colbrand was the Daniſh giant, whom Guy ſubdued at Win- 


cheſter. 3 A brafier ſignifies a man that manufactu 


heated to convey warmth. Both theſe ſenſes are her 


res braſs, and a reſervoir for charcoal occaſionally 
e underſtood, * A fre-drake is both a ſerpent, an- 


ciently called a brening-drake, or dipſas, and a name formerly given to a Wil © t&* Wiſp, or ignus fatuus, 
A fire-drake was likewiſe an artificial frework. i. e. the braſier. © The prices of ſcats for the vul- 
gar in our ancient theatres were ſo very low (viz. a penny, two-pence, and fix-pence, each, fer the ground, 
gallery, and roms: the boxes were ſomewhat higher, being a Pilling and half-a-crnwn), that we cannot 
wonder if they were filled with the tumultuous company deſcribed by Shakfpeare in this ſcene; eſpe- 
cially when it is added, that rbacco was ſmoaked, and ale drank in them. 7 Dr. Johnſon ſuſpects the 
Tribulation to have been a puritanical meeting-houſe. A publick whipping. To bait bumbards is 
to ripple, to lie at the ſpigot. Bumbards were large veſſels in which the beer was carried te foldiers upon 


duty. They reſembied black jact; of leather, 
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May hourly fall upon ye! 

King. Thank you, good lord archbiſhop : 
What is her name ? 

Cran. Elizabeth. 


King. Stand up, lord. [ The King kiſſes the child. ] 5 


With this kiſs take my bleſſing; God protect thee ! 
Into whoſe hand I give thy life. 
Cran. Amen. [digal : 
King. My noble goſſips, ye have been too pro- 
1 thank ye heartily ; ſo ſhall this lady, 
When ſhe has ſo much Engliſh. 
Cran, Let me ſpeak, ſir, 
Fbr heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find em truth. 
This royal infant, (heaven {till move about her!) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs : She ſhall be 


N RT vm. aa 5. Scenes, 


As great in admiration as herſelf; 
d ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 
When heaven ſhall call her from this cloud of 
darkneſs) : 
o, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour, 
Shall ſtar- like riſe, as great in fame as ſhe was, 
And fo ſtand fix'd : Peace, plenty,love,truth, terror, 
hat were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 
ro Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
is honour, and the greatneſs of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations: He ſhall flouriſh, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
o all the plains about him: Our children's chil. 
I S{Shall ſee this, and bleſs heaven. [dren 
King. Thou ſpeakeſt wonders. ] 
Cran. She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs *; many days ſhall ſee her, 


(But few now living can behold that goodneſs) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that ſhall ſucceed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue, 
Than this pure ſoul ſhall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall ſtill be doubled on her: truth ſhall nurſe her 
Holy and heavenly thoughts till counſel her: 
She ſhall be lov'd, and fear d: Her own ſhall bleſs 
Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, [her 
And hang their heads with ſorrow : Good grow 
with her: 
In her days, every man ſhall cat in ſafety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and fing | 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect way of honour, 


And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood 
[* Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her: But as whe 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 
Her aſhes new create another heir, 


EI. 


IS ten to ene this play can never pleaſe 

All that are here : Some come to take their eaſe, 
And ſleep an act er two; but thiſe, wwe fear, 
We have frighted wvith our trumpets ; ſe, tis clear, 
They'll ſay, 'tis naught : others, to hear the city 
Abus'd extremely, ard to cry,—that's witty ! 
Which cue hawe not done neither : that, I fear, 


And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 


a0 Would I had known no more! but ſhe muſt die, 


She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a virgin, 
A moſt unſpotted lily ſhall ſhe paſs 
To the ground, and all the world ſhall mourn her, 
King. © lord archbiſhop, 
S]Thou haſt made me now a man; never, before 
This happy child, did I get any thing : 
This oracle of comfort has ſo pleas'd me, 
hat, when I am in heaven, I ſhall deſire 
o ſee what this child does, and praiſe my Maker... 
zoll thank ye all. To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good brethren, I am much beholden; 
have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, 
And ye ſhall find me thankful. Lead the way, 
lords; 
35]Ye muſt all ſee the queen, and ſhe muſt thank ye, 
She will be fick elſe. This day, no man think 
He has buſineſs at his houſe ; for all ſhall ſay, 
his little one ſhall make it holiday, 
: [ Excunt, 


O G U E.. 


For this play at this time, is only in 

The merciful cenſtruct ion of god women ; 

For ſuch a one aue ſhew'd em“: If they ſmile, 
And ſay, tevill do, I know, within a while 
All the beſt men are curs ; for tis ill hap, 

If they bold, when their ladics bid em clap. 


All the expected good wwe are like to hear 


1 Theſe lines, to the interruption by the king, ſeem to have been inſerted at ſome reviſal of the 


play, after the acceſſion of king James. 


Theobald remarks, that the tranſition here from the 


complimentary addreſs to king James the firſt is ſo abrupt, that it ſeems to him, that compliment was 
inſerted after the acceſſion of that prince. If this play was wrote, as in his opinion it was, in the reizn 
of queen Elizabeth, we may eaſily determine where Cranmer's eulogium of that princeſs concluded. 
He makes nc queſtion but the poet reſted here: 
And claim by thoſe their greatneſs, n:t by Bled. 

All that the biſhop ſays after this, was an occaſional homage paid to her ſucceſſor, and evidently in- 
ſerted after her demiſe. 3 Dr. Johnſon is of opinion, with other Critics, that both the Pr./:ge 
and Epilogue to Henry VIII. were written by Ben Jenin. + In the character of Katharine. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


cus Marxcavs CortoLANUS, a mble Roman. 


Tires Lan 710, d Generals againſt the Volſcians. 


CouiN ius, 


MixtzNius AGRIPPA, friend to Corialanus. 
$1ct1nivs VELUTUS, : Tribunes of the N 


Jux1vs BauTvs, 
Tvrtus AuFIDIUS, * Velſciant. 


1 to Aufidius, 


Young Marcus, Sen to Corielanuss 

Conſpirators with Aufidins, 

VoLumMNia, Mother to Coriolanuse 

VirGitLia, Wife to Curialanus. 

VALERIA, Friend to Virgilia. 

Roman and Volſcian Senators, Ædilet, Lidern, Soldier, 
Common People, Servants to Aufidius, and ther 

| Attendants. 


The SCENE" is partly in Reme; and partly in the Territeries of the Volſcians and Antiater, 


A C 


az = 70 


A Street in Rome. 
Enter a Company of Mutinous Citizens, with Joon, 
clubs, and other <weapons. 
EFORE we proceed any further, hear 
me ſpeak. 
All. Speak, ſpeak, 


1 Cie, 


1 Cit. You are reſolv'd rather to die, than t 
famith ? 

All. Reſolv'd, reſolv'd. 

1 Cit. Firſt, you know, Caius Marcius is chic 
enemy to the people. 

All. We know't, we know't. 

1 Cie. Let us kill him, and we'll have corn at 
our own price, Is't a verdi& ? 

All. No more talking on't; let it be done: 
away, away. i 

2 Cit. One word, good* citizens. 

1 Cit. We are accounted poor citizens; the pa- 
tricians, good : What authority ſurfeits on, would 
relieve us: If they would yield us bot the ſuper- 
fluity, while it were wholeſome, we might gueſs, 
they relieved us humanely : but they think, we 
are too dear: the leanneſs that afflicts us, the 
obje of our miſery, is as an inventory to particu- 
larize their abundance ; our ſufferance is a gain to 


* I. 


we become rakes: for the gods know, I ſpeak 
his in hunger for bread, not in thirſt for revenge. 
2 Cit, Would you proceed eſpecially againſt 
Caius Marcius ? 

All. Againſt him firſt ; he's a very dog to the 
commonalty. 

2 Cit. Conſider you what ſervices he has done 
for his country ? 

1 Cit. Very well; and could be content to give 
toſhim good report for't, but that he pays himſelf 
with being proud. 

All. Nay, but ſpeak not maliciouſly. 

1 Cit. I fay unto you, what he hath done fa- 
mouſly, he did it to that end: though ſoft-con- 
t5]ſcienc'd men can be content to ſay, it was for his 
country, he did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be 
partly proud; which he is even to the altitude of 
his virtue. 

2 Cit. What he cannot help in his nature, you 
zoſaccount a vice in him: You mult in no way ſay, 
he is covetous. 

1 Cit. It I muſt not, I need not be barren of ac- 
cuſations ; he hath faults, with ſurplus, to tire in 
repetition. [ Shouts wwithin.] What ſhouts are theſe ? 
250The other tide the city is riſen: Why ſtay we 
prating here to the Capitol ? 

All. Come, come. 


them. —Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere 


1 Cit. Soft z who comes here? 


I The whole hiſtory is exactly followed, and many of the principal ſpeeches exactly copied from the 


Life of Coriolanus in Plutarch. 


® Gerd is here uſed in the mercantile ſenſe. 


3 Alluding to the pro- 


verb, as {tan as a rake; which perhaps owes its origin to the thin taper form of the inſtrument made 
uſe of by hay- makers. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that R in INandick, is ſaid to mean a cur-dog, and 
this was probably the firſt uſe among us ot the word rate. A. lean as @ rale is, therefore, as lein as a 

dog too worthleſs to be fed. 
g Euter 
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Enter Menenius Agrippa. 
2 Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that 
hath always lov'd the people. 
1 Cit. He's one honeſt enough; Would, all the 
5 reſt were ſo! 
Men. What work's, my countrymen, in hand? 
Where go you . 
With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, 1 
pray you. 8 
2 Cit. Our buſineſs is not unknown to the 
ſenate ; they have had inkl ng, this fortnight, what 
we intend to do, which now we'll ſhew *em in 
deeds. They ſay, poor ſuitors have ſtrong breaths ; 
they ſhall know, we have ſtrong arms too. 
Men. Why, maſters, my good friends, mine 
honeſt neighbours, | . 
Will you undo yourſelves ? 
- 2 Cit. We cannot, fir, we are undone already. 
Men. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 


Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 20 


Your ſuffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman ſtate; whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 


Of more ſtrong link aſunder, than can ever 25 


Appear in your impediment ; For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, mult help. Alack, 
You are tranſported by calamity 


[AR 1. Scene 1. 


And mutually participate, did miniſter 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly anſwer'd,— 
2 Cit. Well, fir, what anſwer made the belly > 
Men. Sir, I ſhall tell you.— With a kind of 
ſmile, 
Which ne' er came from the lungs i, but even thus“ 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmilc, 
As well as ſpeak) it tauntingly reply'd 
To the diſcontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envy'd' his receipt; even ſo moſt fitly 5 
As you malign our ſenators, tor that 
They are not ſuch as you. 
2 Cit, Your belly's anſwer : What! 
The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counſellor heart ©, the arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they=— 
Men. What then ?— 
Fore me, this fellow ſpeaks !——what then? what 
then ? 
2 Cit, Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the ſink o' the body,. 
Men, Well, what then . 
2 Cit, The former agents, if they did complain, 


What could the belly anſwer ? 


Men. I will tell you; 
If you'll beſtow a ſmall (of what you have little) 


Thither where more attends you; and you ſlanderſzoſ Patience, a while, you'll hear the belly's anſwer. 


The helms o the ſtate, who care for you Lke fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. 

2 Cit. Care for us !-—True, indeed - They 
ne'er car'd for us yet. Suffer us to ſamiſh, and 


their ſtore-houſes cramm'd with grain; makeſzʒ 


edits for uſury, to ſupport uſurers; repeal daily 
any wholſome act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich; and 
provide more piercing ſtatutes daily, to chain up 
and reſtrain the poor. If the wars cat us not up, 


they will; and there's all the love they bear us. [40 


Men. Either you muſt 
Confeſs yourſelves wond'rous malicious, 
Or be accus'd of fully. I ſhall tell you 
A pretty tale ; it may be, you have heard it; 


But, fince it ſerves my purpoſe, I will venture [45 


To ſcale't i a little more. 

2 Cit. Well, I'll hear it, fir; yet you muſt not 
think to fob off our diſgrace * witha tale: but, an't 
pleaſe you, deliver, 


Men. There was a time, when all the body's]: 


members 

Rebell'd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

I' the midſt o' the body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reſt; where3 the other in- 
ſtruments 

Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 


2 Cit. Vou are long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend; 

Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 

Not rath like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd : 

« True is it, my incorporate friends,” quoth he, 
« That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is; 

« Becaule I am the ſtore-houſe, and the ſhop 

« Of the whole body : But, if you do remember, 
« I ſend it through the rivers of your blood, 

« Even to the court, the heart, to the ſeat? o' the 
brain; 

« And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

« The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferior veins, 
« From me receive that natural competency 

« Whereby they live: And though that all at once 
« You, my good friends,“ (this ſays the belly) mark 
2 Cit. Ay, ſir; well, well. [me— 
Men. „Though all at once cannot 

« See what 1 do deliver out to each; 

Vet I can make my audit up, that all 

« From me do back receive the flour of all, 
And leave me but the bran. What ſay you to't * 
2 Cit, It was an anſwer : How apply you this ? 
Men. The ſenators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members : For examine 
Their counſels, and their cares; digeſt things 


rightly, 


To ſeale is to diſperſe. The word is till ufed in the North. The meaning is, Though ſome of you 


have heard the ſtory, I will ſpread it yet wider, and diffuſe it among the reſt, 
i. e. with a ſmile not indicating pleaſure, but contempt. 


ſhips, injuries. 3 IWhere for whereas. 
5 i. e. exactly. 


© The heart was anciently eſteemed the ſeat of prudence, 


> Diſgraces are hard- 


7 Scat for throne. 


Touching 


wo » = = I mw 


+ co dS fad . » OA 


Act 1. Scene 1.J 


Touching the weal o* the common; you ſhall find, 
No public benefit, which you receive, 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 
And no way from yourſelves :--What do you think ? 
You, the great toe of this aſſembly ?— 

2 Cit. I the great toe? Why the great toe ? 


Mn. For that, being one o' the loweſt, baſeſt, 


pooreſt, 
ot this moſt wiſe rebellion, thou go'ſt foremoſt : 
Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood, to run 
Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome vantage 
But make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs ; 


Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 
The one fide muſt have bale *—Hail, noble 
Marcius ! 


Enter Caius Marcius, 


Mar, Thapks.—What's the matter, you diſſen-| - 


tious rogues, 

That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? 

2 Cit. We have ever your good word. [flatter 

Mar. He that will give good words to thee, will 
Beneath abhorring.— What would have, you curs, 
Thatlike nor peace, nor war ? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud, He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geeſe: You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſun. Your virtue is, 
To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him, 
And curſe that juſtice did it. Who deſerves great- 
Deſerves your hate: and your affections are [neſs, 
A ſick man's appetite, who defires moſt that 


20 


25 


Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, [ye ? 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye! Truſt 
With every minute you do change a mind; 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland. What's the matter, 
That in theſe ſeveral places of the city 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would feed on one another? — What's their ſeek- 
ing ? 
Mer. For corn at their own rates; whereof, 
The city is well ſtor'd. [they ſay, 
Mar. Hang em] They ſay ? 
They'll fit by the fire, and preſume to know - 
What's done i” the Capitol: who's like to riſe, 


Who thrives, and who declines : fide ſactions, and| 


give out 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties ſtrong, 
And feebling ſuch as ſtand not in their liking, 
Below their cobbled ſhoes. They ſay, there's grain 
Would the nobility lay aſide their ruth 3, [enough ? 
And let me uſe my ſword, I'd make a quarry 
With thouſands of theſe quarter'd ſlaves, as high 
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Men. Nay, theſe are almoſt thoroughly perſuaded; 
For though abundantly they lack diſcretion, 

Yet are they paſſing cowardly. But, I beſcech you, 
What ſays the other troop ? | 

Mar. They are diſſolv d: Hang em] verbs; 
They ſaid, they were an- hungry; figh'd forth pro- 
That, hunger broke ſtone walls ; that, dogs muſt 
eat j—— [ſent not 
That, meat was made for mouths ; that, the gods 
Corn for the rich men only: With theſe ſhreds 
They vented their complainings ; which being 
anſwer d, 

And a petition granted them, a ſtrange one, 

(To break the heart of generoſity 5, caps 
And make bold power look pale) they threw their 
As they would hang them on the horns o' the moon, 
Shouting their emulation. 

Men. What is granted them? [doms, 
Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wiſ- 
Of their own choice : One's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not death! 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof'd the city, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me : it will in time 

Win upon power, and throw ſorth greater themes 
For inſurrection's arguing, . 

Men. This is ſtrange. 


Mar. Go, get you home, you fragments 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meſ. Where's Caius Marcius ? 
Mar. Here : What's the matter ? 
Meſ. The news is, fir, the Volces are in arms. 
Mar. I am glad on't; then we ſhall have means 
to vent 
Our muſty ſuperfluity :—See, our beſt elders. 


Enter Cominins, Titus Lartins, wwith other Senators; 
Junius Brutus, and Sicinius Velutus, 

1 Sen, Marcius, 'tis true, that you have lately 

The Volces are in arms. [told © us; 

Mar. They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. 

I fin in envying his nobility : 

And were I any thing but what I am, 

I would wiſh me only he. 

Com. You have fonght together. ſand he 

Mar. Were half to half the world by the cars, 

Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make 

Only my wars with him : He is a lion 

That I am proud to hunt. 

1 Sen. Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars. 

Cm. It is your former promiſe. 

Mar. Sir, it is; | 

And I am conſtant. Titus Lartius, thou 

Shalt ſee me once more ſtrike at Tullus* face : 

What, art thou Riff ? Nand'ſt out? 

Tit. No, Caius Marcius ; 

I'll lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 


As I could pitch * my lance. 


Ere ſtay behind this buſineſs. 


1 The meaning is, Thou that art a hound, or running dog of the loweſt breed, lead'ſt the pack, 


when any thing is to be gotten. 
pity, compaſſion. 


2 Bale is an old Saxon word for miſcry or calamity. 
4 The old copy reads—picke my lance; and fo the word is ſtill pronounced in 


3 j. e. their 


Staffordſhire, where they ſay—picke me ſuch a thing, that is, throw any thing that the demander wants. 


Meaning, To give the final blow to the ne. Generofity is bigb birth, 
Z 3 


ani, 


6 viz. that the Yolces are in 
Men, 
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Men. O, true bred! [know 
1 Sen. Your company to the Capitol; where, I 
Our greateſt friends attend us. 
'Tit. Lead you on t— 
Follow, Cominius : we muſt follow you; 
Right worthy you priority. 
Com. Noble Lartius ! 
1 Sen. Hence! To your homes, be gone. 
[ To the Citizens. 
Mar. Nay, let them follow : 
The Volces have much corn ; take theſe rats thither 
To gnaw their garners :—Worſhipful mutineers, 
Your valour puts well forth ; pray, follow. 


Exeunt q | 


Citizens fleal away. Manent Sicinius, Brutus. 
Sic. Was ever man ſo proud as is this Marcius ? 
Bru, He has no equal, 
Sic. When we were choſen tribunes for the peo- 
Fru. Mark'd you his lip, and eyes? 


ple. 


Sic. Nay, but his taunts. gods. 

Bru. Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to ! gird the 

Sic. Be-mock the modeſt moon, 

Bru, The preſent wars devour him* ! he is grown 
Too proud to be fo valiant. 

Sic. Such a nature, 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon : But I do wonder, 
His infolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims. 
In whom already he is well grac*d,—cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A place below the firſt : for what miſcarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmoſt of a man ; and giddy cenſure 
Will then cry out on Marcius, O, if be 
Had borne the buſineſs ! 

Sic. Beſides, if things go well, 
Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Marcius, ſhall 
Of his demerits 3 rob Cominius. 

Bru. Come: 
Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn'd them not; and all his faults| 
To Marcius ſhall be honours, though indeed, 


In aught he merit not, 45 


Sic, Let's hence, and hear 
How the diſpatch is made; and in what faſhion, 
More than his ſingularity, he goes 
Upon this preſent action. 

Bru. Let's along, 


S C 3 Wu BK 
The Senate - Heuſe in Cori-li. 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, wvith Senators, 
1 Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are entcr'd in our counſels, 
And know how we procced. 
Auf. Is it not yours? 


[Exennt, 


35jAnd only hitherward. 


What ever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 


Z To ſneer, to gibe. 
and demerits had anciently the ſame Meaning. 


bring up your army to rd them, 


The ſenſe is, that tbe proſe? wvars annibilate bis gentler qualities, 


[AR 1. Scene 3. 


That could be brought to bodily a& ere Rome 

Had circumvention ? *Tis not four days gone, 
ince I heard thence ; theſe are the words: 1 
have the letter here; yes, here it is: 


$5 | They have preſs'd a power, but it is not known 


[ Reading, 
Whether for eaſt, or weſt : The dearth is great; 
The people mutinous : and it is rumour'd, 


Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 


tos (Who is of Rome worſe hated than of you) 


And Titus Lartius, a moſt valiant Roman, 
Theſe three lead on this preparation 
Whither 'tis bent : moſt likely, 'tis for ng 
Conſider of it. 


15] 1 Sen. Our army's in the field: 


We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To anſwer us. 

Auf. Nor did you think it folly, 

o keep your great pretences veil'd, till when 


200 They needs muſt ſhew themſelves 3 which in the 


hatching, 

It ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery, 
We ſhall be ſhorten'd in our aim; which was, 

o take in many towns, ere, almoſt, Rome 
5Phould know we were afoot. 

2 Sen, Noble Aufidius, 

ake your commiſſion ; hie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Corioli: 
If they ſet down before us, for the remove 


30[Bring up your army 5; but, I think, rg find 


They have not prepar'd for us. 
Auf. O, doubt not that; 
I ſpeak from certainties. Nay, more, 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
I leave your honours. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
'Tis ſworn between us, we ſhall ever ſtrike 
Till one can do no more. 

All. The gods aſſiſt you! 


40% Auf. And keep your honours ſafe! 


1 Sen, Farewel. 
2 Sen. Farewel. 
| All, Farewel. 


SCENE Il 
Caius Marcius* Houſe in Rome. 
Enter Velumnia, and Virgilia : They fit dewn on tcus 


lev ftocls, and ſew. 
Vil. 1 pray you, daughter, ſing; or expreſs 


[Exc 


gofyourſelf in a more comfortable ſort : If my ſon 


were my huſband, I ſhould freelier rejoice in that 
abſence wherein he won honour, than in the em- 
Ibracements of his bed, where he would ſhew moſt 
love. When yet he was but tender-body'd, and 


55ſthe only fon of my womb; when youth with 


comelineſs pluck'd all gaze his way; when, for a 
day cf king's entreaties, a mother ſhould not (ell 
him an hour from her beholding; I,—conlidering 
how honour would become ſuch a perſon ; that it 


3 Aris 


* i.e, We will learn what he is to do, beſides g ing 
bimſclf; what are his powers, and what is his Tpointment. 


That is, If the Romans befiege us, 


vwas 


Senna © ELSE OEIS 2K 
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AA 1. Scene 3.1 


vas no better than pifture-like to hang by 
wall, if renown made it not ſtir, was pleas'd t 
let him ſeek danger where he was like to find fame. 
To # cruel war I ſont him; from whence he re- 
turned, his brows bound with oak * : I tell th 
duughter,-l ſprang not more in joy at firſt hear- 
ing he was a man- child, than now in firſt ſecin 
he had proved himſelf a man. 

Vir. But had he died in the buſineſs, madam ? 
how then ? 

val. Then his good report ſhould have been my 
fn; I therein would have found iſſue. Hear me 

eſs fincerely : Had I a dozen ſons, —each in 

my love alike, and none leſs dear than thine and 
my good Marcius, I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for their country, than one voluptuouſly 
ſurſeit out of action. 


Enter a Gentlewoman. 
Gent, Madam, the lady Valeria is come to viſit 
you. 
Fir. Beſeech you, give me leave to retire myſeli. 
V4. Indeed, you ſhall not. 
Methinks, I hither hear your huſband's drum; 
See him pluck down Aufidius by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Volces ſhunning him : 
Methinks, I ſee him ſtamp thus, and call thus, 
Came om you cowards ; you wwere got in fear, 
Thwgh you were born in Rome : His bloody brow 
With his mail'd band then wiping, forth he goes; 
Like to a harveſt-man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. 
Vr. His bloody brow! O, Jupiter, no blood! 
Vil. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt * his trophy: The breaſts of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords* contending, Tell Valeria, 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [ Exit Gent. 
Vir. Heavens bleſs my lord from fell Aufidius 
Vol. He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 


Enter Valeria, with an Uſtrr, and a Gentlewoman. 
Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 
Vl. Sweet madam, 

Vir. I am glad to ſee your ladyſhip. 
Val. How do you both? you are manifeſt 

houſe-keepers. What, are you ſewing here? A 

fine ſpot, in good faith.— How does your little 

ſon ? 


Fir. I thank your ladyſhip ; well, good madam. 
Val. He had rather ſee the ſwords, and hear a 

| drum, 
Than look upon his ſchool- maſter. 
Val. O' my word, the father's ſon : I'll ſwear, 


tis a very pretty boy. O' my troth, I look d upon 


him o' Wedneſday half an hour together: he has 
ſich a confirm'd countenance. I faw him run 
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let it go again; and after it agaiti; and over and 
over he comes, and up again; catch'd it again: 
or whether his fall enrag d him, or how twas, he 
did fo ſet his teeth, and tear it; O, I warrant, 
5 [how he mammock'd3 it 3 

Vel. One of his father's moods. 

Val. Indeed la, tis a noble child. 

Vi. A crack *, madam. ; 

Val. Come, lay 'afide your ſtitehery; I muſt 
roſhave you play the idle huſw.fe with me this aſtet- 

noon. - 

Vir. No, good madam; I will not out of 
doors. 5 

Val. Not out of doors 
15} Yo, She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. : 
Vi. Indeed, no, by your patience: I will not 
over the threſhold, till my lotd return ſtom the. 
wars. ; 

Val. Fie, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſon- 
20 wy : Come, you muſt go viſit the good lady that 

es in. 

Fir. I will wiſh her ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit 
her with my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 

Vel. Why, I pray you? 

6-2 "Tis not to fave labour, nor that I want 
ve. 

Val. You would be another Penelope: yet, 
they ſay, all the yarn, ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes' abſence, 
did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Come; I would, 
zo]your cambrick were ſenſible as your fitiger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity, Come, you 
ſhall go with us. 

Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I 
will not forth. | 

Val. In truth la, go with me; and I'll tell you 
excellent news of your huſband, 

Vir. O, good madam, there can be none yet. 
Ful. Verily, Ido not jeſt with you; there came 
news from him laſt night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam ? 

Val. In earncſt, it's true; I heard a ſenator 
ſpeak it. Thus it is: The Volces have an army 
forth ; againſt whom Cominius the general is gone, 
with one part of our Roman power: your lard 
and Titus Lartius are ſet down betore their city 
Corioli; they nothing doubt prevailing, and to 
make it brief wars. This is true, on mine ho- 
nour ; and fo, I pray, go with us. 

Vir. Give me excuſe, good madam; I will 
obey you in every thing hereafter. 

V-l. Let her alone, lady; as ſhe is now, ſhe will 
but diſeaſe our better mirth. 

Val. In troth, I think, ſhe would: Fare you 
well then. Come, good ſweet lady.—Pr'ythec, 
Virgilia, turn thy ſolenmneſs out o' door, and go 
along with us. 

Vir. No: at a word, madam; Indeed, I muſt 
not. I wiſh you much mitth. 


25 


$5 


aſter a gilded butterfly; and when he caught it, he 


T The crown given by the Romans to him that 
honourable than any other. 


3 To mammzck is a phraſe Rill uſed in Staffordſhire, and implies to cut in pieces, or to tear. 


bznifies a b % child. 


Val. Well, then farewel. [Exeunt, 


ſaved the life of a citizen, and was accounted more 


2 Gilt is an obſolete word, meaning a ſuperficial diſplay of gold. 


+ Crack 
SCENE 


yoſ CORIO 
| $ E.8 NN EB, IV, 
Beſere Corioli. 


Enter Marcius, Titus Lartius, with drum and co- 
urs, Captains, and Soluiert. To them a Meſ- 
ſenger. 


Mr. Yonder comes news: -A wager, they 


have met. 
Lart. My horſe to yours, no. 
N r. Tis done. mY 
Tart. Agreed. | 
Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy? 
© Mi. They lie in view; but have not ſpoke as yet. 
Lart. So, the good horſe is mine. 
Mar. I'll buy him of you. 


L A N U 8. AA ;. Scene g. 


With flight and agued fear! Mend, and 

Or, by the fires of heaven, I'll leave the foe, [home 

And make my wars on you: look tot: Come — 

If you'll Rand faſt, we Il beat them to heir wives, 

5 As they us to our trenches followed. 

Anither Alarum, and Marcius follows them to the 

K. ares. 

So, now the 2 No prove good 
ſeconds: .,, ik « 

19]\Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers: Mark me, and do the like, 


[ He enters the pate, 
1 $4. Fool-hardineſs; not I. | : 
2 Sol. Nor I. - 


Lart. No, I'll not ſell, nor give him: lend you 
For half a hundred years. Summon the town. 
Mar. How far off lie theſe armies ? 
A. Within this mile and half. 
Mar. Then ſhall we hear their *larum, and they 


Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 


That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from 
-—" Hence, 


o helpour fielded friends Come, blow thy blaſt.[2 5 
ey ſound a parlty. Enter Senators, wwith others, en 


the walli. | 
Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls“ 
1 Sen. No, nor a man that fears you lefs than he 
That's leſſer than a little. Hark, our drums 
i Drum afar eff. 
Are bringing forth our youth: We'll break our 
walls, 


Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd wit 
ruſhes ; 


15] 3 Sel. See, they have ſhut him in. 
by | M” [ Alarum continue, 
Al. To the pot, I warrant him. 
| Enter Titus Lartius. 

Lart. What is become of Marcius ? 


ours. ao 47, Slain, fir, doubtleſs. 


1 Fal. Following the flicrs at the very heels, 

With them he enters: who, upon the ſudden, 

Clapt-to their gates; he is himſelf alone, 

To anſwer all the city. 

Lart. O noble fellow! | 

Who, ſenſible, out- dares his ſenſeleſs ſword, 
And, when it bows, ſtands up! Thou art leſt, 

1 Marcius: : 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

zo Were not ſo rich a jewel, Thou waſt a ſoldier 

Even to Cato's with : not fierce and terrible 

Only in ſtrokes; but, with thy grim looks, and 

The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 


Were feverous, and did tremble. 


Rather than they ſhall pound us up: our gates, ö | [Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
35 


They'll open of themſelves. Hark you, far off; 


Re-enter Marcius bleeding, aſſaulted by the enemy. 
T Sol. Look, fir. ; ** 9 


| | lAlurum far off. Lart. O, tis Marcius : 

There is Aufidius: liſt, what work he makes Let's fetch him off, or make remain alike. 
Amongſt your cloven army. 40 [They fight, and all enter the city 

Mar. O, they are at it! | 

Lart. Their noiſe be our inſtruRion.--Ladders,ho! SS Sv. 
Enter the Volces. 1 h [ Within tbe Town. 

Mar. They fear us not, but iſſue forth their city. ; = 

Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight(4.5 Enter certain Romans, with ſpoils, 


With hearts more proof than ſhields.— Advance, 
drave Titus: 
They do diſdain as much beyond our thoughts, 


1 Rem. This willI carry to Rome. 
2 Rem. And Ithis. 


3 Rem. A murrain on't! I took this for ſilver. 


Which makes me ſweat with wrath.— Come on, [ Alarum continues fill afar 72 
my fellows; Io Enter Marcius, and Titus Lartius, with a trumpets 


He that retires, I'll take him for a Volce, 
And he ſhall feel mine edge. 


[ Alorum ; th: Romans beat back to their trenches. 


Re-enter Marcius. 


Mar. See here theſe movers, that do prize their 
hours | 

At a crack'd dradhm! Cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 


Mar. All the contagion of the ſouth light on you,[5 5|Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, 


You ſhames of Rome, you! Herds of boils and 
plagues | ; 
Plaſter cou oer; that yon may be abhorr'd 
Farther than ſeen, and one inſect another 
Againſt the wind a mile'! You'fouls of geeſe, 
That bear the ſhapes af men, how have you run 
From ſlaves that apes would beat? Pluto and hell 
All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale 


„ Make remain is an old manner of ſpeaking, which means no more than remain. 


re yet the fight be done, pack up: Dovn 
with them.— [him ;— 


| [And hark, what noiſe the general makes! To 


There is the mah of my ſoul's hate, Aufidius, 


_ [60]Piercing our Romans: Then, valiant Titus, take 


Convenient numbers to make good the city; ¶ haſte 
Whilſt I, with thoſe that have the ſpirit, will 
o help Cominius. 


Lt. 


| 
| 


Lart. Worthy fir, thou bleed'ſt; 
Thy. exerciſe hath been too violent for 

— courſe of fight. 

Mar. Sir, praife me not : 


My work hath yet not warm'd me : Fare you well. 5 


The blood I drop is rather phyſical 
Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 
1 will appear, and fight. 

Lart. Now the fair goddeſs, Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms [1 
Miſguid® thy oppoſers' ſwords ! Bold gentleman, 
Proſperity be thy page ! 

Mar. Thy friend no leſs 
Than thoſe ſhe places higheſt! So, farewel. 

+ Lart. Thou worthieſt Marcius * 
Go, ſound thy trumpet in the market - place; 
Call thither all the officers of the town, 
Where they ſhall know our mind; Fm 


+, #*& 2.3 Sa. 


The Roman Camp, 
Enter Cominius retreating, with Soldiers. 
Com. Breathe you, my friends; well fought : 
we are come off 
Like Romans, neither fooliſh in our ſtands, 
Nor cowardly in retire: believe me, firs, 
We ſhall be charg'd again. Whiles we have ſtruck, 
By interims, and conveying guſts, we have heard[3 
The charges of our friends: — Ve Roman gods, 
Lead their ſucceſſes as we wiſh our own; 
That both our powers, with ſmiling fronts en- 
countring, 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
May give you thankful ſacrifice ?—Thy news ? - 
. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
] ſaw our party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 
Com. Though thou ſpeak'ſt truth, [ fince ? 
Methinks, thou ſpeak'ſt not well, How long w 
Meſ. Above an hour, my lord. drums: 
Com. "Tis not a mile; briefly we heard their 


. Mar, O!] let me clip you 
In arms as ſound, as when I woo'd ; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward. 

Com, Flower of warriors, 
How is't with Titus Lartius ! 

Mar. As with a man buſied about decrees : 
Condemning ſome to death, and ſome to exile ; 
Ranſoming him *?, or pitying, threatening the other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 


m. Where is that ſlave, 
Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ? 
Where is he? Call him hither, 
Mar. Let him alone, 
He did inform the truth : But for our gentlemen, 
he common file, (A plague ! Tribunes for them !) 
he mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did budge 
rom raſcals worfe than they. 
Com. But how prevail'd you ? [think 
Mar. Will the time ſerve to tell? I do not 
here is the enemy? Are you lords o' the field? 
f not, why ceaſe you till you are ſo ? 
Com. Marcius, we have a diſadvantage ſought, 
And did retire, to win our purpoſe. [ tide 
Mar. How lies their battle? Know you on what 
They have plac'd their men of truſt ? 
Com. As I gueſs, Marcius, 
ofTheir bands i' the vaward are the Antiates, 
Of rheir beſt truſt : o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope. 
Mar. 1 do beſeech you, 
By all the battles wherein we have fought, 


35]By the blood we have ſhed together, by the vows 


We have made to endure friends, that you ditectly 
et me againſt Aufidius, and his Antiates : 
And that you not delay 3 the preſent ; but, 
Filling the air with ſwords adyanc'd*, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wiſh 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your aſking; take your choice of thoſe 


How could'ſt thou in a mile confound i an hour, 45 hat beſt can aid your ation, 


And bring thy news ſo late? 

My. Spies of the Volces 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, fir, 
Half an hour fince brought my report. 

Enter Marcius. 

Com. Who's yonder, 
That does appear as he were flay'd? O gods! 
He has the ſtamp of Marcius ; and 1 have 


Before-time ſeen him thus. $5 


Mar. Come I too late ? Ftabor, 

Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man's. 

Mar. Come I too late ? 

Cam. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others 
But mantled in your own. 


 Confourd is here uſed in the ſenſe o te expend. 


kt flip, 4 i. e. ſwords lifted high. L 


Mar. Thoſe are they 

That moſt are willing: —If any ſuch be here, 
(As it were fin to doubt) that love this painting 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd ; if any fear 


$0]Leffer his perſon than an ill report; 


If any think, brave death outweighs bad life, 

And that his country's dearer than himſelf ; 

Let him, alone, or ſo many, ſo minded, 

ave thus, to expreſs his diſpoſition, 

d follow Marcius. [ Waving his band, 
[They all ſhout, ard wave their ſwords, take bim 

up in their arms, and caft up their caps. 
O me, alone! Make you a ſword of me ? 
If theſe ſhews be not outward, which of you 


6o[But is four Volces ? None of you, but is 


Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius 
A ſhield as hard as his. A certain number, 


* i. e. remitting his ranſom, 3 Delay for 
2 3 Though 
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Though thanks to all, muſt I ſelect from all: 


Ihe reſt ſhall bear the buſineſs in ſome other fight, 


As cauſe will be obey d. Pleaſe you to march; 

And four ' ſhall quickly draw out my command, 

Which men are beſt inclin'd. | | 
Cem. March on, my fellows; 

Make good this oftentation, and you ſhall 
Divide in all with us, | [Exeunt, 
S FEN I VII. 

The Gates of Corioli. 


Titus Lartius, having ſet a guard upon Coriolj, going 
with a drum and trumpet tocuard C:minius and Caju: 
Marcius, enters cuith a Lieutenant, other Soldi 
and a Scout. 

Lart. So, let the ports* be guarded ; 
Pour duties, 

As I have ſet them down, If I do ſend, diſpat 

Thoſe centuries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding: if we loſe the field, 

We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, fir. 
Lart. Hence, and ſhut your gates upon us. 

Our guider, come; to the Roman camp conduQ 

S C EN E VIII. 
The Field of Battle. 
Alarum. Enter Marcius and Aufidius. 
Mar. 111 fight with none but thee; for I 
hate thee 
Worſe than a promiſe-breaker, 
Auf. We hate alike; 

Not Af k owns a ſerpent, I abhor 

More than thy fame and envy: Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Let the firſt budger dic the other's ſlave, 

And the gods doom him after ! 

Auf. If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare, 

* Mar. Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, blood, 
And made What work I pleas'd: "Tis not my 
Wherein thou ſeeſt me maſk'd; for thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to the higheſt. 

Auf. Wert thou the Hector, 


That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny, * 


Thou ſhould'ſt not ſcape me here. 
[Here they fight, and certain Volces come t. 
the aid of Aufidius. Marcius fights till they 


be driven in breatbleſs, 


Officious, and not valiant !--you have ſham'd me ' 
[Exeunt fighting.| 


In your condemned ſeconds, 
S C EE N BY IX. 
The Roman Camp. 


Flourifh. Alarum. A retreat is ſrunded, Enter af? 


ere dior, Cominius wwith the Romans; at another deer, 
. Mercier, with bis arm in a ſcarfy, @c- 


Thou'lt not believe thy deeds : but I'll report x, 

Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles ; 

Where great patricians ſhall attend, and ſhrug, 

the end, admire; where ladies ſhall be frighted, 

And, gladly quak'd 3, hear more; where the dull 
Tribunes, 

That, with the fuſty plebeians, hate thine 

Shall ſay, againſt their hearts,“ We thank the 
« gods, : 

100% Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier“ 

Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 

Having fully din'd before. 


Enter Titus Lartius, with bis power, from the purſuit, 


un 


Cm. li 1 ſhould tell thee g'er this thy day's 
work, 


Lart. O general, 3 

Here is the ſteed, we the capariſons*! 
Had'ſt thou beheld 
Mar, Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. 

have done as you have done ; that's, what I can; 
nduc'd, as you have been; that's for my country; 
e, that has but effected his good will, 
ath overta'en mine act. 

Com. You ſhall not be 
he grave of your deſerving; Rome muſt know 
The value of her own: 'twere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide your doings ; and to filence that, 
Which to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt : Therefore, I beſcech 


3 


| you, 
(In ſign of what you are, not to reward 


3 What you have done) before our army hear me, 


Mar. 1 have ſome wounds upon me, and they 

To hear themſelves remember'd. [ſmart 

Com. Should they not 5, 

Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, 

And tent themſelves with death. Of all the horſes, 

(Whereof we have ta'en good, and good ſtore) 
of all : 


The treaſure, in the field atchiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth; to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common diſtribution, at 
Your only choice. 

Mar. I thank you, general; 
But cannot make my heart conſent to take 
A bribe, to pay my ſword: I dorefuſe it; 
And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe 
That have beheld the doing. 


[4 long flouriſh. They all cry, Marcius ! Mr- 
erus caſt up their caps and lances : Cominis 


and Lartius fland bare. 
Mar. May theſe ſame inſtruments, which vcu 
profane, | [mall 


I' the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 


Joe ade all of falſe-fac'd ſoothing | When ftcel grows 


? Coriolanus may mean, that as all the ſoldiers have offered to attend him on this expedition, and 
be warts only a per? of them, he will ſubmit the ſeleQion to four indifferent perſons, that he himſelf 


ay eſcape the charge of paxtiality. 2 j. e. the 


4 The incaning is — This man performed the action, and we only filled up the ſhew. 
0 oc rem mberes' ; 


Bates. 3 i. e. thrown into grateful trepidation. 


$ That is, 
Lott 


AA t. Scene 10,] 


Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let him * be made 
A coverture for the wars !--No more, I ſay; 
For that I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foil'd ſome debile wretch,—which,withoutnote, 
Here's many elſe have done, - you ſhout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical ; 
As if I lov'd my little ſhould be dieted 
In praiſes ſauc'd with lyes. 
Cm. Too modeſt are you; 
Morecruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly : by your patience, 
If 'gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles, 
Then reaſon ſafely with you.— Therefore, be it 
known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland : in token of the which, 
My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging ; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all the applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus,.] 
Bear the addition nobly ever! 
Fuuriſp. Trumpets ſound, and drums. 
Omnet. Caius Marcius Coriolanus | 
Cu. I will go waſh; 
And when my face is fair, you mall perceive 
Whether I bluſh, or no: Howbeit, I thank you :— 
] mean to ſtride your ſteed; and, at all times, 
To underereſt your good addition ?, 
To the fairneſs of my power 3. 
Com. So, to our tent : 
Where, ere we do repoſe us, we will write 
To Rome of our ſucceſs. -You, Titus Lartius, 
Muſt to Corioli back : ſend us to Rome 
The beſt 4, with whom we may articulate 5, 
For their own good, and ours. 
Lart. 1 ſhall, my lord. 
Cir. The gods begin to mock me. I that now 
Refus'd moſt princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. 
Cem. Take it: tis yours. What is't ? 
Cor. I ſometime lay, here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe; he us d me kindly : 
He cry'd to me; I ſaw him priſoner; 
But then Aufidius was within my view, 
And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity : I requeſt you 
To give my poor hoſt freedom, 
Cem. O, well begg'd ! 
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Were he the butcher of my ſon, he ſhould 
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Be free, as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 
Lart. Marcius, his name? 
Cor. By Jupiter, forgot :— 
I am weary : yea, my memory is tir"d, 
Have we no wine here ? 
Com, Go we to our tent: 
The blood upon your viſage dries ; tis time 
It ſhould be look'd to: come. [ Excurt, 


30 


SS . 
The Camp of the FVelces. 
Pouriſh. Cornet. Enter Tullus Aufidius Bloody, 
with Ne or three Soldiers. 
Auf. The town is ta'en ! 
Sol. *Twill be deliver'd back on good condition, 
Auf. Condition !— 
I would, I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Volce, be that I am.-Condition ! 
hat good condition can a treaty find 
P the part that is at mercy ? Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat me 
And would'ft do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat.— By the elements, 
If e'er again I meet him beard to beard, 
He is mine, or I am his; Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't, it had ; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 

True ſword to ſword, I'll potch © at him ſame way; 
Or wrath, or craft, may get him. . 
So. He's the devil. poiſon'd, 

Auf. Bolder, though not ſo ſubtle : My valour's 
With only ſuffering ſtain by him; for him 
Shall flie out of itſelf : nor ſleep nor ſanctuary, 
Being naked, fiok z nor fane, nor capitol, 
The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarquements 7 all of fury, ſhall lift up . 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom *gainſt 
My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard, even there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would I [city z 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the 
Learn how 'tis held; and what they are, that muſt 
Be hoſtages for Rome, 
Sol. Will not you go? 


Auf. I am attended at the cypreſs grove : 
I pray you, 
('Tis ſouth the city mills) bring me word thither 


- [How the world goes; that to the pace of it 


I may ſpur on my journey. 


Sal. I ſhall, fir. 


[ Exeun's 


T Him for it. The perſonal bim is not unfrequently uſed by our uthor, and other writers of his age, 


inſtead of it, the neuter. 
his good opinion of him, 
5 i.e. enter into articles, 


7 Embarguements mean not only an embarkation, but an embargoing, or impediment. 


Z 24 


2 A phraſe from heraldry, ſignifying, that he would endeavour to ſupport 


3 i. e. in proportion equal to my power. : 
6 pech is a word uſed in the midland counties for a rough, violent fiſhes 


4 i. e. the chief men of Corioli. 


i. c. expected. 
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A C 


D 
Rome. 
Enter Menenius, with Sicinius, and Brutus. 


LANU Ss. [AR 2. Scene 1, 
T N. 


onverſes more with the buttock of the night, 
than with the forehead of the morning *. What 
I think, I utter; and ſpend my malice in my 
breath: Meeting two ſuch wealſmen as you are, 


Men. HE auzurer tells me, we ſhall have| 5 (I cannot call you Lycurguſſes) if the drink you 


news to-night. 
Bru. Good, or bad? 
Men. Not according to the prayer of the peop 
for they love not Marcius. 


Sic. Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends. 


Men. Pray you, who does the wolf love? 

Sic. The lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him; as the hungry ple- 
beians would the noble Marcius, 

Bru. He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Mex. He's a bear indeed, that lives like a lamb. 
You two are old men; tell me one thing that 1 
ſhall aſk you. 

Both. Well, ſir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor, that 
you two have not in abundance? 

Bru. He's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with 


Sic. Eſpecially, in pride. 
Bru. And topping all others in boaſting. 


Men. This is ſtrange now: Do you two know 


how you are cenſur'd here in the city, I mean of 
us o' the right hand file? Do you? 

Bru. Why, how are we cenſur'd ? 

Men. Becauſe you talk of pride now, Will you 
not be angry ? 

Both. Well, well, fir, well. 

Men. Why, "tis no great matter; for a very lit- 
tle thicf of occaſion will rob you of a great deal of 
patience ; give your diſpoſitions the reins, and be 
angry at your pleaſures; at the leaſt, if you take 
it as a pleaſure to you, in being ſo. You blame 
Marcius for being proud ? 

Bru. We do it not alone, fir. 

Men. 1 know, you can do very little alone; for 
your helps are many; or elſe your actions would 
grow wondrous ſingle : your abilities are too in- 
fant-like, for doing much alone. You talk © 
pride: Oh, that you could turn your eyes towards 
the napes of your necks *, and make but an inte- 
rior ſurvey of your good ſelves! O, that you could! 

Bru, What then, fir ? 

Men, Why, then you ſhould diſcover a brace of 
as ynmeriting, proud, violent, teſty magiſtrates, 
(alias, fools) as any in Rome. 

Sic, Menenius, you are known well enough too. 

Men. 1 am known to be a humourous patrician, 
and one that loves a cup of hot wine with not a 
drop of allaying Tiber in't: ſaid to be ſomething] 
imperſect, in favouring the firſt complaint; haſty, 


zive me, touch my palate adverſly, I make x 
rooked face at it. I can't ſay, your worſhips have 
deliver'd the matter well, when I find the aſs in 
bmpound with the major part of your ſyllables; 
Ioland though I muſt be content to bear with thoſe 
that ſay you are reverend grave men; yet they lye 
deadly, that tell you you have good faces. If you 
ce this in the map of my microcoſm, follows it, 
that I am known well enough too? What harm 
Sian your bifſon 3 conſpeQuities glean out of this 
haracter, if I be known well enough too? 
Bru. Come, fir, come, we know you well enough, 
Men. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor 
y thing. You are ambitious for poor knaves' 
20lcaps and legs: you wear out a good wholeſome 
torenoon, in hearing a cauſe between an orange- 
wiſe and a ſaſſet - ſeller; and then rejourn the con- 
troverſy of three - pence to a ſecond day of audi- 
ence, When you are hearing a matter between 
25 party and party, if you chance to be pinch'd with 
the cholic, you make faces like mummers : ſet up 
the blogdy flag againſt all patience 4, and, in roar- 
ing for a chamber-pot, diſmiſs the controverſy 
bleeding, the more entangled by your hearing: 
30]all the peace you make in their cauſe, is, calling 
both the parties knaves: you are a pair of ſtrange 
ones. a 

Bru, Come, come, you are well underſtood to 
be a perſecter giber for the table, than a neceſſary 
35]|bencher in the Capitol. 

Men. Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, 
if they ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjeRs as 
you are, When you ſpeak beſt unto the purpoſe, 
it is not worth the wagging of your beards; aat 


to ſtuff a botcher's cuſhion, or to be entomb d in 
an aſs's pack-ſaddle. Yet you muſt be ſaying, 
Marcius is proud; who, in a cheap eſtimation, i: 

orth all your predeceſſors, ſince Deucalion; 
4$Sj|though, peradventure, ſome of the beſt of them 
were hereditary hangmen. Good-c'en to you; 
worthips: more of your converſation would in- 
fect my brain, being the herdſmen of the beaftiy 
plebeians: I will be bold to take my leave of you. 
30 Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Valeria. 
How now, my fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 

ere ſhe earthly, no nobler) whither do you tol- 
low your eyes ſo faſt ? 

Vel. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marc. 
55{approaches; for the love of Juno, let's go. 


N your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave, a3 


and tinder-like, upon too trivial motion: one that | 


Min. Ha! Marcius coming home? 


Alluding to the fable, which ſays, that every man has a bag hanging before him, in which he puts 
his neighbour's faults, and another behind him, in which he ſtows his own. 2 Rather à late licr- 


down than an car!y riſcr. 3 i. e. blind, 


4 i. e. declare war againſt patience, 


V. 


„ 0 oY WW _ oo” 


Hoo! Marcius coming home 


AR 2. Scene 1.] 


Vel. Ay, worthy Menenius; and with 


roſperous approbation. 
F ** Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee : 


Both, Nay, tis true. 

Vil. Look, here's a letter from him; the ſtate 
hath anather, his wife another; and, 1 thi 
there's one at home for you. 

Men. Iwill make my very houſe reel to-night : 
A letter for me? 

Vir. Yes, certain, there's a letter for you; 1 
ſaw it. 

Men. A letter for me? It gives me an eſtate o 
ſeven years' health; in which time, I will make 
a lip at the phyſician: the moſt ſovereign preſcrip- 
tion in Galen is but empyric qutique, and, to this 
preſervative, of no better report than a horſe- 
drench. Is he not wounded? he was wont to 


come home wounded. 

Vi. O, no, no, no. 

Ful. O, he is wounded, I thank the gods for't. 

Men. So do 1 too, if it be not too much :— 
Brings a' victory in his pocket ?—The wounds be- 
come him. 

Val. On's brows, Menenius; he comes the third 
time home with the oaken garland. 

Men. Has he diſciplin'd Aufidius ſoundly ? 

Vl. Titus Lartius writes,they fought together, 
but Aufidius got off. 

Mun. And it was time for him too, I'll warrant 
him that: an' he had ſtaid by him, I would not 
have been ſo fidius'd for all the cheſts in Corioli, 
and the gold that's in them. Is the ſenate poſ- 
ſeſs'd * of this? | 
Vi. Good ladies, let's go:—Yes, yes, yes: the 


eon 
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he carries noiſe, and behind him he leaves tears; 
Death, that dark ſpirit, in's nervy arm doth lie; 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. 


s Senner. Trumpets ſcund. Enter Cominius the Gene- 


ral, and Titus Lartius ; between them, Ceriolanus, 
crown'd with an onen garland; with Captains and 
Soldiers, and a Herald. * 


15 


ſenate hag letters from the general, wherein he 
gives my ſon the whole name of the war: he hath 
in this action outdone his former deeds doubly, 

Val. In troth, there's wondrous things ſpoke o 
him, 


Men. Wondrous ? ay, I warrant you, and not 
without his true purchaſing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true ? 

Fil. True? pow, wow. 

Men. True? I'll be ſworn they are true 
Where is he wounded ?—God ſave your good wor- 
ſhips! [To tbe Tribunes.] Marcius is coming home: 
he has more cauſe to be proud. Where is he 
wounded ? 


2 


30 


Her. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
ithin Corioli” gates: where he hath won, 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; theſe 
In honour follows, Coriolanus: ; 
elcome to Rome, renown'd Coriolanus ! 
Sound. Flourifhe 

A. Welcome to Rome, LM Coriolanas! 
Cor, No more of this, it does offend my heart 3 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, fir, your mother,. 

Cir, O 
You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 
For my proſperity. 

Vi. Nay, my good ſoldier, up; 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-atchieving honour newly nam'd, 
What is it? Coriolanus, muſt I call thee ? 
But O, thy wiſe 
Cer. My gracious filence 2, hail ! 
Would'ſt — have laugh'd, had I come coffin'd 

ome, 

That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack ſons. 
Men. Now the gods crown thee ! 


2 


don. To Valeri 
Vel. I know not where to LES — 
home; 
And welcome, general; And you are welcome all. 
Men. A hundred thouſand welcomes: I could 
weep, [come xz 
And I could laugh; I am light and heavy. Wel- 
A curſe begin at very root of's heart, 
That is not glad to ſee thee !J=—You are three, 
That Rome ſhould dote on: yet by the faith of 


| Cor. And live you yet? O my ſweet lady, par- 
3 


men, Iwill not 
We have ſome old crab-trees here at home, that 
e grafted to your reliſh. Yet welcome, warriors z 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 
The faults of fools but folly. 


Fal. I' the ſhoulder, and i' the left arm: There 
will be large cicatrices to ſhew the people, when 
he ſhall ſtand for his place. He receiv'd in the re- 
pulſe of Tarquin, ſeven hurts i' the body, 

Men. One i the neck, and one too i the thigh : 
There's nine that I know. 

Vel. He had before this laſt expedition, twenty- 
five wounds upon him. 

Men. Now tis twenty-ſeven : every gaſh was 


an enemy's grave : Hark, the trumpets. 
[A ſhout, and fluriſh. 
Vel. Theſe are the uſhers of Marcius: before him 


1 i. E. inf.rmed. 


Cem. Ever right. 
Cor. Menenius, ever, ever. 
Her, Give way there, and go on. 
Cir. Your hand, and yours: 
[To bis W: ife and Mzcuther, 
Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my head, 
The good patricians muſt be viſited; 


From whom I have receiv'd not greeti 

But with them change of — or 
Val. I have liv'd 

To ſee inherited my very wiſhes, 

And the buildings of my fancy ; 


2 i. e. according to Mr. Steevens, „Thou whoſe filent tears are more eloquent 


and grateful to me, than the clamorous applauſe of the reſt,” 
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Only there's one thing wanting, which I doubt not. 


But our Rome will caſt upon thee. 
Cor. Know, good mother, 
I had rather be their ſervant in my way, 
Than ſway with them in theirs. 
Cem. On, to the Capitol, [ Flouriſh. Curnets. 
[ Exeunt in ftate, as before. 
Brutus and Sicinjus come forward. 
Bre. All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared 
fights 
Are ſpectacled to fee him: Your prattling nurſe 
Into a rapture * lets her baby cry, 
While ſhe chats him : the kitchen malkin * pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reeky neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him: Stalls, bulks, 


w 
Are ſmother d up, leads fill'dy and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him: ſeld-ſhown flamens # 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation : our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely gawded cheeks, to the wanton ſpoil 
Of Phcebus' burning kiffes : ſuch a pother, 
As if that whatſoever god, who leads him 5, 
Were ſtily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful poſture. 

Sic, On the ſudden, 
1 warrant him conſul. 

Bru. Then our office may, 
During his power, go ſleep. 


4 


Sic, He cannot temperately tranſport his honours] 


From where he ſhould begin, and end; but will 
Lofe thoſe he hath won. 

Bru. In that there's comfort. 

Sic. Doubt not, 

The commoners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 

With the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours ; which 
That he will give them, make I as little queſtion 
As he is proud to do't. 

Bru. I heard him ſwear, 

Were he to ſtand for conſul, never would he 
Appear i' the market- place, nor on him put 
The naplefs veſture of humility e 

Nor ſhewing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their ſtinking breaths, 

Sic. *Tis right. 

Bra. It was his word: O, he would miſs it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the ſuit o' the gentry to him, 
And the deftre of the nobles. 

Sic. 1 with no better, 

Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution. 

Bra. Tis moſt like, he will. 

Sic. It hall be to him then, as our good will's 
A ſure deſtruction. 

Bru. So it muſt fall out 
To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
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e ſtill hath held them; that, to his power, he 


would 
Have made them mules, filenc'd their pleaders, and 
Diſproperty d their freedoms : holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 
Than camels in their war: who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and ſore blows 
For ſinking under them. 
Sic. This, as you ſay, ſuggeſted 
At ſome time when his ſoaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, (which time ſhall not want, 
If he be put upon't; and that's as eaſy, 
As to ſet dogs on ſheep) will be the fire 
To kindle their dry ſtubble ; and their blaze 
[Shall darken him for ever. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Bru, What's the matter [thought, 
Meſ. You are ſent for to the Capitol. Tis 
That Marcius ſhall be conſul: I have ſeen 
The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 
To hear him ſpeak : Matrons flung gloves, 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he paſs'd : the nobles bended, 
As to Jove's ſtatue ; and the commons made 
A ſhower, and thunder, with their caps, and ſhouts; 
I never ſaw the like. 
Bru. Let's to the Capitol; 
And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the event. 
Sic. Have with you. 
SCENE 
The Capitol, 
Enter tævs Officers, to lay cuſhions. 
1 Off. Come, come, they are almoſt here: How 
many ſtand for conſulſhips ? 

2 Of. Three, they ſay: but tis thought of every 
one, Coriolanus will carry it. 

1 Off. That's a brave fellow ; but he's venge- 
ance proud, and loves not the common people. 

2 Of. *Faith, there have been many great men 
that have flatter'd the people, who ne'er lov'd 
them; and there be many that they have lov'd, 
they know not wherefore : ſo that, if they love 
they know not why, they hate upon no better a 
ground : Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care 
whether they love, or hate him, manifeſts the 
true knowledge he has in their diſpoſition ; and, 
30 = of his noble carelefineſs, lets them plainly 

ee 't. 
1 Off. If he did not care whether he had their 
love or no, he wav'd indifferently *twixt doing 
them neither good, nor harm; but he ſeeks their 
$5jhate with greater devotion than they can render it 
him; and leaves nothing undone, that may fully 
iſcover him their oppofite. Now, to ſeem to 
affect the malice and diſpleaſure of the people, is 


Ou 


10 


is 


20 


30 
[Excunty 
IL, 
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We muſt ſuggeſt the people, in what hatred 


ko 


3 Rapture was a commen term at that time uſed for a It ſimply. 


as bad as that which he diſlikes, to flatter them tor 
cir love. 


2 A kind of mop made of clouts 


for the uſe of ſweeping ovens : thence a dirty wench. Maukin in ſome parts of England ſignifies a 


figure of clouts ſet up to fright birds in gardens, 
linen. 


writers for {clum. 


a ſcarecrow. I Lockram was ſome kind of cheap 


+ i. e. prieſts who feld exhibit themſelves to public view. Sud is often uſed by ancient 
S le c. 63 if bat goed wwbo heads bm, whatſoever god he be. 


2 Off. 


AR 2, Scene 2.] 


2 Off. He hath deſerved worthily of his country : 
And his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees as thoſe, 
who have been ſupple and courteous to the people ; 
bonnetted , without any further deed to hea 
them at all into their eſtimation and report : bu 
he hath ſo planted his honours in their eyes, 
and his actions in their hearts, that for their 

to be filent, and not confeſs ſo much, 
were a kind of ingrateſul injury; to report other- 
wiſe, were a malice, that, giving itſelf the lye, 
would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear 
that heard it. 

1 Of: No more of him; he is a worthy man: 
Make way, they are coming. 

A Senret. Enter the Patricians, and the Tribunes of 


CORIOL ANUS 


the people, Liftors before them ; Coriolanus, Mene- 
vin Cominius the Conſul ; Sicinius and Brutus, as 
Tribunet, take their places by tbemſelves. 
Men. Having determin'd of the Volces, and 
To ſend for Titus Lartius, it remains, 
As the main point of this our after-meeting, 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus ſtood for his country : Therefore, 
Moſt reverend and grave elders, to defire 
The preſent conſul, and laſt general 
In our well-found ſucceſſes, to report 
A little of that worthy work perſorm'd 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus ; whom 
We meet here, both to thank, and to remember 
With honours like himſelf, 
1 Sen. Speak, good Cominius : 
Leave nothing out for length ; and make us think, 
Rather our ſtate's defeRive for requital, 
Than we to ſtretch it out. Maſters o' the people, 
We do requeſt your kindeſt ear; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the common body, 
To yield what paſſes here, . 
Sic, We are convented 
Upon a pleaſing treaty; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and adyance 
The theme of our aſſembly. 
Bru, Which the rather 
We ſhall be bleſt to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hereto priz'd them at. 
Men. That's off, that's off *; 
I would you rather had been filent : Pleaſe you 
To hear Cominius ſpeak ? 
Bru, Moſt willingly ; 
But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 
Men. He loves your people; 
But tye him not to be their bed-fellow.— 
Worthy Cominius, ſpeak. Nay, keep your place. 
[ Corilanus riſes, and offers to go away 
1 Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never ſhame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 
Cor. Your honours” pardon z 
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Than hear ſay how I got them. 
Bru. Sir, 1 y 
My words diſ-bench'd you not ? 
Cer. No, fir : yet oft, 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words 
You ſooth'd not, therefore hurt not: But, your 
people, 
I love them as they weigh. 
Men. Pray now, fit down. [ſon, 
Cer. I had rather have one ſcratch my head i* the 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 
To hear my nothings monſter d. [ Exit Coriolanuse 
Men. Maſters o' the people, 
Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter, 
(That's thouſand to one good one) when you now 
ſee, 
e had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
han one of his ears to hear it ?—Proceed Comi- 
nius. 
Com. I ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
hould not be utter'd feebly.— lt is held, 
hat valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
oft dignifies the haver : if it be, 
The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
250Be fingly counterpois'd, At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome 3, he fought 
eyond the mark of others: our then dictator, 
hom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 
with his Amazonian * chin he drove 
39]The briſtled lips before him : he beſtrid 
An o'er-preſt Roman, and i' the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers ; Tarquin's ſelf he met, 


15 


When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 
He prov'd beſt man i' the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak, His pupil age- 
Man enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea ; 

And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 
He lurch'd all ſwords o the garland. For this laſt, 
Before and in Corioli, let me ſay, 

I cannot ſpeak him home: He ſtopt the fliers; 
And, by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport : as waves before 

A veſſel under ſail, ſo men obey'd, [ſtamp) 
45/And fell below his ſtem: his ſword (death's 
Where it did mark, it took ; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries : alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate ꝰ oi the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 

And with a ſudden re-inforcement ſtruck 

Corioli, like a planet : Now all's his : 

W hen by and by the din of war 'gan pierce 

His ready ſenſe : then ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
*Re-quicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came hez where he did 

Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 


40 


50 


I had rather have my wounds to heal again, 


1 Bonreter, Fr. is, to pull off one's cap. 
wer to recover Rome. 


3 j, 
4 i. e. his chin on which there was no beard. 


[vows a perpetual ſpoil: and, till we call'd 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 

e. that is nothing to the purpoſe. i. e. raiſcd a 
5 The parts of women 


were, in Shakſpeare's time, repreſented by the muſt ſmooth-faced young men to be found among the 


players, 


6 j. e. the gate was made the ſcene of death, 


To 
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To eaſe his breaſt with panting. | 2 Cit. We may, fir, if we will. 
Aen. Worthy man ſnours 3 Cit. We have power in ourſelves to do it, but 


1 Sen. He cannot but with meaſure fit the ho- 


Which we deviſe him. 

Com. Our ſpoils he kick'd at; 
And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' the world: he covets leſs 
Than miſery * itſelf would give; rewards 
His deeds with doing them; and is content 
To ſpend his time, to end it. 

Men. He's right noble; 

Let him be called for. 

1 Sen. Call Coriolanus. 

Of. He doth appear. 

Re-emer Corialanus. 

Men. The ſenate, Coriolanus, are well pleas'd 
To make thee conſul. 

Cor. I do owe them till 

Men. It then remains, 

That you do ſpeak to the people. 
Cor. I do beſeech you, 
Let me o'er-leap that cuſtom : for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them 
For my wounds ſake, to give their ſuffrage : ple 


| you, 

That I may paſs this doing. 

Sic. Sir, the people 
Muſt have their voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to 't: 
Pray you, go fit you to the cuſtom; and 
Take to you, as your predeceiſors have, 
Your honour with your form. 

Cor. It is a 
That I ſhall bluſh in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Bru.” Mark you that? 


Car. To brag unto them. Thus I did, and thus; 


Shew them the unaking ſcars, which I ſhould hide, 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only: 

Men. Do not tand upon t. 
We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpoſe to them ;—and to our noble conſul 
Wiſh we all joy and honour. 

Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! 


[ Flouriſh. Cornets. Then Excunt.| 


Manent Sicinius, and Brutus. 


it is a power that we have no power to do: for if 
he ſhew us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we 
are to put our tongues into thoſe wounds, and ſpeak 
for them; ſo, if he tell us his noble deeds, we muſt 
alſo tell him our noble acceptance of them. Ingra. 
titude is monſtrous : and for the multitude to be in. 
grateful, were to make a monſter of the multitude ; 
of the which, we being members, ſhould bring 
ourſelves to be monſtrous members. 

1 Cir. And to make us no better thought of, a 
little help will ſerve : for once, when we ſtood up 
about the corn, he himſelf ſtuck not to call us=the 
15}many-headed multitude. 

3 Cit. We have been call'd fo of many; not 
that our heads are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome 
auburn, ſome bald, but that our wits are ſo diverſly 
colour'd : and truly, I think, if all our wits were 

o iſſue out of one ſcull, they would fly eaſt, weſt, 
north, ſouth; and their conſent of one direct 
way ſhould be at once to all the points o' the 
compals. 

2 Cit. Think you ſo ? Which way, do you judge, 

25|my wit would fly? 
3 Cit. Nay, your wit will not ſo ſoon out as 
nother man's will, tis ſtrongly wedg'd up in a 
block-head : but if it were at liberty, 'twould, 
ure, ſouthward. 

2 Cit, Why that way? 

3 Cit. To loſe itſelf in a fog z where being three 
parts melted away with rotten dews, the fourth 
would return for conſcience ſake, to help to get 
thee a wife. 

2 Cit. You are never without your tricks ;— 
You may, you may. 

3 Cit. Are you all reſolv'd to give your voices ? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. I 
ſay, if he would incline to the peaple, there was 
never a worthier man. 


Enter Coridlanus, and Menenius. 


Here he comes, and in the gown of humility; 
mark his behaviour, We are not to ſtay all to- 
gether, but to come by him where he ſtands, by 
ones, by twos, and by threes. He's to make his 
requeſts by particulars ; wherein every one of us 
has a ſingle honour, in giving him our own voices 
with our own tongues: therefore follow me, and 


Aru. You ſee how he intends to uſe t! 
people. [th 
Sic. May they perceive his intent ! He will requi 
As if he did contemn what he requeſted 
Should be in them to give. 
Bru. Come, we'll inform them 
Of our proceedings here: on the market place, 


I know they do attend us. [ Exeunt. 
S CRM EF 6 
The Forum. 


Enter ſeven or eight Citizens. 


1 Cit. Once ⁊, if he dorequire our voices, we ought. 


not to deny him. 


Nec for avarice. 


> Once here means the ſame as when we ſay oxce for all. 


5ofl'll direct you how you ſhall go by him. 
All. Content, content. known 
Men. O fir, you are not right ; Have you not 
The worthieſt men have done t? 
Cor. What muſt I ſay? 
I pray, ir, — Plague upon 't! I cannot bring 
My tongue to ſuch a pace: Look, fir my 
wounds. 
I got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
bojFrom the noiſe of our own drums. 
Men. O me, the gods! 
You mult not ſpeak of that; you muſt deſire them 
To think upon you. 
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Cir. Think upon me? Hang em 
1 — they would forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines loſe by em. 
Men. You'll mar all; 
u leave you: Pray you, ſpeak to em, I pray you, 
[ Exit. 


Cor, Bid them waſh their faces, 
And keep their teeth clean.—80, here comes 
brace. 
You know the cauſe, firs, of my ſtanding here. 
1 Cit. We do, fir; tell us what hath broug 
you to't. 
Cor. Mine own deſert. 
2 Cit, Your own deſert ? 
Cer. Ay, not mine own deſire. 
1 Cit. How ! not your own defire ? 
Cor. No, fir; "Twas never my defire yet 
To trouble the poor with begging. 
1 Cit, You muſt think, if we give you an 
thing, we hope to gain by you. 
Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o' the con 
ſulſhip ? 
1 Cit. The price is, to aſk it kindly. 
Cer. Kindly ? 
Sir, I pray, let me ha't : I have wounds to ſhew y 
Which ſhall be yours in private, Your 
voices fir 3 
What ſay you? 
Beth Cit. You ſhall have it, worthy fir. 
Cor. A match, fir :— There's in all two worth 
voices begg'd :. 
I have your alms; adieu. 
1 Cit, But this is ſomething odd. 
2 Cit, An "twere to give again, —But *tis 
matter. [Exeunt 
Enter tepo other Citizens. 
Cer. Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tun 
of your voices, that I may be conſul, I have here 


15 
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Cor. I will not ſeal * your knowledge with ſhew- 
g them. Iwill make much of your voices, and 
trouble you no further. 
Both. The gods give you joy, ſir, heartily ! 

[ Excunt, 
Cor, Moſt ſweet voĩces 
Better it is to die, better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve. 
hy in this woolviſh 2 gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob, and Dick, that does appear, 
Their needleſs vouches ? Cuſtom calls me tot: 
t cuſtom wills, in all things ſhould we do 't. 


For truth to over-peer—Rather than fool it ſo, 

Let the high office and the honour go 

To one that would do thus am half through; 

he one part ſuffer'd, the other will I do. 

Emer three Citizens more. 

ere come more voices. 

Your voices; for your voices I have fought 3 

Watch'd for your voices; for your voices bear 

f wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice fix 

I have ſeen, and heard of ; "for your voices, have 

ne many things, ſome leſs, ſome more : your 

ndeed, I would be conſul. [voices ⁊ 

1 Cir, He has done nobly, and cannot go without 

y honeſt man's voice. | 

2 Cir, Therefore let him be conſul : The gods 

— joy, and make him good friend to the 

ple 

All. Amen, amen. God fave thee, noble conſul! 
[Exeunts 

Cor. Worthy voices ! 

Enter Menenius, with Brutus, and Sicinius. 
Men. You have ſtood your limitation; and the 
tribunes 


Endue you with the people's voice : Remains, 


That, in the official marks inveſted, 'you 
Anon do meet the ſenate, 


the cuſtomary gown. 40 
1 Cit. You have deſerv'd nobly of your country, 
and you have not deſerv'd nobly. 

Cor. Your enigma ? 

1 Cit. You have been a ſcourge to her enemies, 
you have been a rod to her friends; you have not, 
indeed, loved the common people, 

Cor. You ſhould account me the more virtuous, 
that I have not been common in my love. Iwi 
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Cor. Is this done ? 

Sic. The cuſtom of requeſt you have diſcharg'd: 
The people do admit you; and are ſummon'd 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where ? at the ſenate-houſe ? 

Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I change theſe garments ? 


Sic. You may, fir. 


fir, flatter my ſworn brother the people, to earn 
dearer eſtimation of them; tis a condition they ac- 5 
count gentle: and fince the wiſdom of their choic 
is rather to have my hat than my heart, I wi 
practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be off to the 
moſt counterfeitly ; that is, fir, I will counterſei 


[again, 
Cor. That I'll ſtraight do; and, knowing myſelf 
Repair to the ſenate - houſe. 
Men. I'll keep you company,—Will you along ? 
Bru. We ſtay here for the people. 
Sic. Fare you well, [ Excunt Coriol. and Men. 


He has it now; and by his looks, methinks, 


the bewitchment of ſome popular man, and give itſ 5 5 Tis warm at his heart. 


bountifully to the defirers. Therefore, beſeec 
you, I may be conſul. | 

2 Cit. We hope to find you our friend; 
therefore give you our voices heartily. 

1 Cit. You have received many wounds for[6 


your country. 


Bru. With a proud heart he wore 
His humble weeds: Will you diſmiſs the people? 
Re-enter Citizens. 
Sic. How now, my maſters? have you choſe 
1 Cit. He has our voices, fir. [this man? 
Bru. We pray the gods, he may deſerve your loves. 


7 I will not ſtrengthen or compleat your knowledge. The ſeal is that which gives authenticity to a 


writings i. e. this rough birſute gown. 


2 Cit, 
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2 Cit. Amen, fir: To my poor unworthy notice 
He mock' d us, when he begg'd out voices. 
3 Cit. Certainly, he flouted us down-right. 
1 Cit, No, tis his kind of ſpeech, he did not 
; mock us. 
2 Cit. Not one amongſt us, ſave yourſelf, but ſays, 
He us'd us ſcornfully : he ſhould have ſhew'd us 


His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his coun-| - 


Sic. Why, ſo he did, I am ſure. ſry. 
All. No, no man ſaw em. 
3 Cit. He ſaid, he had wounds, which he could 
ſhew in private; 
And with his hat, thus waving it in ſcorn, 
T would be conſul, ſays he : aged cuſtom, 
But by your woices, will not ſo permit me : 
Yeur voices therefore: When we granted that, 
Here was, I thank you for your woices, thank you, — 


CORIO LAN VS. 


Your moſt feucet vvices ned you have left your voices, 
J bave nothing further <vith you Was not this 
mockery ? | 

Sic. Why, either, were you ignorant to ſee * ? 
Or, ſeeing it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To yield your voices ? 

Bra. Could you not have told him, 
As you were lefſon'd,-When he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy; ever ſpake againſt 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
I' the body of the weal: and now, arriving 
A place of potency; and ſway o' the ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeii, your voices might | 
Re curſes to yourſelves : You ſhould have ſaid, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no lefs 
Than what he ſtood for; ſo his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Tranſlate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. | 

Sic. Thus to have ſaid, 


As you were fore-advis'd, had touch'd his ſpirit, | 


And try'd his inclination ; from him pluck'd 
Either his gracious promiſe, which you might, 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have held him to; 
Or elſe it would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 
Which eaſily endures not article, 
Tying him to aught ; ſo, putting him to rage, 
You ſhould have ta en the advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him unelected. 

Bru. Did you perceive, 
He did ſolicit you in free cont 2, 
When he did need your loves; and do you think, 
This his contempt ſhall not be bruiſing to you, 
When he hath power to cruſh ? Why, had your 

bodies 

No heart among you ? Or had you tongnes, to cry 
Againſt the reQorſhip of judgement ? 

Sic. Have you, 
Ere now, deny'd the aſker? and, now again, 


1 Cit, I twice five hundred, and their friends to 
piece "ems [friends,... 


Bru. Get you hence inſtantly ; and tell thoſe 
They have choſe a conſul, that will from them take 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do ſo. 

Sic. Let them aſſemble; 

And, on a ſafer judgement, all revoke 

Your ignorant election: Enforce 3 his pride, 
And his old hate unto you: beſides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
How in his ſuit he ſcorn'd you : but your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you | 
15}The apprehenſion of his preſent portance 4, 
Which moſt gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 

Bru. Lay | 

A fault on us, your tribunes; that we kbour'd, 
No impediment between) but that you muſt 

aſt your election on him. | 

Sic. Say, you choſe him 

More after our commandment, than as guided 

By your own- true affections : and that, your minds 

g}Pre-occupy*d with what you rather muſt do 

han what you ſhould, made you againſt the grain 

To voice him conſul : Lay the fault on ws. [you, 

Bru. Ay, ſpare us not. Say, we read keQuresto 
How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued: and what ſtock he ſprings of, 
The noble houſe o' the Marcians; from whence 

came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's fon, 
Who, after great Huſtilius, here was king : 
Of the ſame houſe Publius and Quintus were, 
That our beſt water brought by condvits hither ; 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the people, 
And noble nam'd fo, twice being cenſor, 
Was his great anceſtor. 
Sic. One thus deſcended, 


4 
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To your remembrances : but you have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt 5, 
45]That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your ſudden approbation. 

Bru. Say, you ne'er had done 't, 

(Harp on that ſtill) but by our putting on: 

And preſently, when you have drawn your number, 
Lepair to the Capitol, 
All. We will fo: almoſt all 

Repent in their election. 

Bru. Let them go on; 
This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than ſtay, paſt doubt, for greuter: 

If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 

With their retufal, both obſerve and anſwer 
The vantage of his anger ©. 

Sic. To the Capitol, come 


[Exernt Citizens. 


On him, that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow 
Your ſu'd-for tongues? 
3 Cit. He's not confirm'd, we may deny him yet. 
2 Cit. And will deny him: 
I have five hundred voices of that found. 


Fi.e. did you want knowledge to diſcern it ? 


Object his pride. © i. e. carriage. 
mark, catch, and improve the opportunity which 


$ i. e. weighing his paſt and preſent behaviour. 


bo We will be there before the ſtream o' the people; 
And this ſhall ſeem, as partly 'tis, their own, 


Which we have goaded onward. [Excunt- 


2 f. e. with contempt open and unreſtrained, 
6 1. e. 
his haſty anger will afford us. 


ACT 


AR z. Scene 1.] 


A C T 


ern 


A Street. 


cen. Enter Coriolanut, Menenius, Cominius, Titus 
Lartius, and other Senators. 

Care ULLUS Aufidius then had made new 

head ? caus'd 

Lart. He had, my lord ; and that it was, which 
Our ſwifter compoſition. 

Cer, So then the Volces ſtand but as at firſt; 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make 
Upon us again. 

Com. They are worn, lord conſul, ſo, 

That we ſhall hardly in our ages ſee 
Their banners wave again. 

Cer. Saw you Aufidius ? [curſe 

Lart. On ſafe- guard he came to me; and did 
Againſt the Volces, for they had fo vilely 
Yielded the town: he is retir'd to Antium. 

Cr. Spoke he of me? 

Lart. He did, my lord. 

Cr, How What? | 

Lart. How often he had met you, ſword to ſword: 
That, of all things upon the earth, he hated 
Your perſon moſt : that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your vanquiſher. 

Cor. At Antium lives he? 

Lart. At Antium. 

Cor. I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 

To oppoſe his hatred fully.—Welcome home. 
[ To Lartius. 
Enter Siciniut, and Brutus. 
Behold ! theſe are the tribunes of the people, 


The tongues oꝰ the common mouth. I do deſpiſe 
them; 

For they do prank i them in authority, 

Againſt all noble ſufferance. 


Sie. Paſs no further. 
C:r. Ha! what is that? 
Bru. It will be dangerous to go on: no further. 
Cor. What makes this change? 
Men. The matter ? [commons ? 
Can. Hath he not paſs'd the nobles, and the 
Bru, Cominius, no. 
C:r. Have 1 had children's voices ? 
Sen. Tribunes, give way; he ſhall to the 
market-place. | 
Bru, The people are incens'd againſt him. 
Sic, Stop, 
Or all will fall in broil. 
Cir, Are theſe your herd? 
Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them̃ now, 
And ſtraight diſclaim their tongues !— What are 
your offices ? [teeth *? 
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III. 


Have you not ſet them on? | 
Men. Be calm, be calm. | 
Cer. It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by ploty 

To curb the will of the nobility :— 

Suffer 't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 

Nor ever will be rul'd, W 
Bru. Call 't not a plot: 

The people cry, you mock'd them; and, of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 

Scandal'd = ſuppliants for the people; call'd 

them 

Time-pleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. 

Cor, Why, this was known before. 
Bru. Not to them all. 

Cor. Have you inform'd them fince ? 
Bru. How! I inform them 

Cor, You are like to do ſuch buſineſs, 
Bru. Not unlike, 

Each way, to better yours. [clouds, 
Cor, Why then ſhould I be conſul? By yon 

Let me deſerve ſo ill as you, and make me 

Your fellow tribune. 

Sic. You ſhew too much of that, 

For which the people ſtir: If you will paſs 

To where you are bound, you muſt enquire your 

Way, 

Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit; 

Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 

Nor yoke with him for tribune, 

Men. Let's be calm. ſr'ring 3 
Com. The people are abus'd :t—Set on.— This pal- 

Becomes not Rome; nor has Coriolanus 

Deſorv'd this ſo diſhonour'd rub, laid falfly 4 

P the plain way of his merit. 

Cor. Tell me of corn 

This was my ſpeech, and 1 will ſpeak 't again; 

Men. Not now, not now. 

Sen. Not in this heat, fir, now. 

Cer, Now, as 1 live, I Will.— My nobler friends, 

I crave their pardons : 

For the mutable, rank-ſcented many, let them 

Regard me as I do not flatter, and 

Therein behold themſelves : 1 ſay again, 

In ſoothing them, we nouriſh 'gainſt our ſenate 

The cockle 5 of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 

Which we ourſelves have plough'd for, ſow'd, and 

ſcatter'd, 

By mingling them with us, the honout d number; 

Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 

Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 
Sen. No more words, we beſeech you, 
Cor. How ! no more ? 
As for my country 1 have ſhed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, ſo ſhall my lungs 


You being their mouths, why rule you not their 


1 Plume, deck, dignify themſelves. 
upon any one. 3 j. e. ſhuffling. 
with the corn, 


Coin words 'till their decay, againſt thoſe meazels 5, 


2 The metaphor is from men's ſetting a bull-dog or maſtiff 
4 Faiſly for treacherouſly, 
Mell is uſed in Pierce Pitma Viſen tor a lepers 


5 Cockle is a weed which grows up 
Which 


- 
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Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſought They would not thread the gates *: this kind of 

The very way to catch them. ſervice 
Bru. You ſpeak o' the people, Did not deſerve corn gratis: Being i' the war, 

As if you were a god to puniſh, not Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 

A man of their infirmity. 5 {Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them: The accuſation 
Sic. Twere well, Which they have often made againſt the ſenate, 

We let the people know t. All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 5 
Men. What, what ? his choler ? Of our ſo frank donation. Well, what then ? 
Cor. Choler ! How ſhall this boſom multiplied digeſt 

Were I as patient as the midnight ſleep, 100 The ſenate's courteſy ? Let deeds expreſs 

By Jove, twould be my mind. What's like to be their words: —“ We did re. 
Sic. It is a mind | queſt it j— 

That ſhall remain a poiſon where it is, « We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

Not poiſon any further. « They gave us our demands: — Thus we debafe 
Cor. Shall remain 15 The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows ) mark you] [Call our cares, fears: which will in time break ope 

His abſolute h The locks o' the ſenate, and bring in the crows 
Com. Twas from the canon. To peck the eagle ; 
Cor. Sballl Men, Come, enough. 

O gods But moſt unwiſe patricians, why, 20] Bru. Enough, with over-meafure. 

You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus Cor, No, take more : 

Given Hydra here to chooſe an officer, What may be ſworn by, both divine and human, 


That with his peremptory all, being but F[rit} [Seal what I end withal!— This double worſhip, 
The horn and noiſe o' the monſters, wants not ſpi-] [Where one part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 


To ſay, he'll turn your current in a ditch, 5|Inſult without all reaſon z where gentry, title, 
And make your channel his ? If he have power, wiſdom 
Then vail your ignorance : if none, awake Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learned, Of general ignorance,—it muſt omit 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, Real neceſſities, and give way the while [lows 
Let them have cuſhions by you. You are plebeians, 300 To unſtable Nightneſs : purpoſe ſo barr'd, it fol- 
If they be ſenators : and they are no leſs, Nothing is done to purpoſe : Therefore, beſeech 
When, both your voices blended, the greateſt ta you. ? 
Moſt palates theirs 3, They chooſetheir magiſtrate; [You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet; 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ball, That love the fundamental part of ſtate, [fer 
His popular foal, againſt a graver bench 35 More than you doubt ® the change of*t z that pre- 
Than ever frown'd in Greece! By Jove himſelf, A noble life before a long, and wiſh 
It makes the conſuls baſe : and my ſoul akes, To jump a body 7 with a dangerous phyſic, 
To know, when two authorities are up, That's ſure of death without it,—at once pluck out 


Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confufion The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
May enter twixt the gap of both, and take ao The ſweet which is their poiſon : Your diſhonour 
The one by the other. Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the ſtate 
Com. Well, on to the market - place. | Of that integrity * which ſhould become it; 
Cor. Whoever gave that counſel, to give ſorth Not having power to do the good it would, 
The corn o* the ſtore-houſe gratis, as twas us'd For the ill which doth controul it. 


Sometime in Greece 45| Bra, He has ſaid enough. [ſwer 
Men, Well, well, no more of that. Sic. He has ſpoken like a traitor, and ſhall an- 
Cor. (Though there the people had more abſo-{ | As traitors do. 

lute power) | Cor. Thou wretch ! deſpight o'erwhelm thee ! 

I fay, they nouriſh'd diſobedience, fed What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes? 

The ruin of the ſtate, gojOn whom depending, their obedience fails 
Bru. Why, ſhall the people give To the greater bench : In a rebellion, 

One, that ſpeaks thus, their voice ? When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was law, 
Cor. I'll give my reaſons, {the corn] [Then were they choſen; in a better hour, 


More worthier than their voices. They know, Let what is meet, be ſaid, it muſt be meet, 
Was not our recompence; reſting well affur'd [55] And throw their power i' the duſt. 
They ne'er did ſervice for t: Being preſs d to the Bru. Manifeſt treafon. 
War, Sic. This a conſul ? no. 
Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch'd, Bra. The zdiles, ho! Let him be apprehended. 


T Amino is one of the ſmalleſt river fiſh, called in ſome counties a pint. 2 Alluding to his 
having called him Triten before. . 3 Meaning, that ſenators and plebeians are equal, when the higheſt 
taſte is beſt pleaſed with that which pleaſes the loweſt. That is, paſs them. 5 Or, natural 
parent. . e. fear. 7 To jump anciently fignified to jelt, to give a rude concuſſion to any thing. 
To jump a body may therefore mean, to put it igto @ wielent agitation or commation. Integrity is in this 
place faurdn/s, uniformity, conſiſtency. 

Sic. 


* = 


AR 3. Scene 1. 


Sic. Go, call the people: [Exit Brutus. I in 
whoſe name, myſelt | 
Attach thee, as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe to the publick weal : Obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine anſwer. 

Cor« Hence, old goat ! 

All. We'll ſurety him. 

Cem. Aged fir, hands off. [bones| 

Cir. Hence, rotten. thing, or I * 
Out of thy garments. 

Sic. Help me, citizens. 

Re-enter Brutus, with a rabble of Citizent, with 
the AÆdiles. 

Men. On both ſides more reſpect. 

Sic, Here's he, that would 
Take from you all your power. 

Bru, Scize him, ediles. 

All. Down with him, down with him! 

2 Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons 

[T. bey all buſtle about Coriolanus. 
Tribunes, patricians, citizens !——what ho !— 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens! 
All. Peace, peace, peace: Nay, hold, peace 
Men. What is about to be I am out 
breath; [bunes 
Confuſion's near; I cannot ſpeak :!=——You, tri- 
To the people, —Coriolanus, patience ;— 
Speak, good Sicinius. 

Sic. Hear Me, people Peace. 

All. Let's hear our tribunes:— Peace. Speak, 

ſpeak, ſpeak. 

Sie, You are at point to loſe your liberties: 
Marcius would have all from you ; Marcius, 
Whom late you nam'd for conſul, 

Men. Fie, fie, fie! 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

1 Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 
Sic. What is the city, but the people? 

All. Trae, 

The people are the city. 

Bru. By the conſent of KS were e eſtabliſh" d 
The people's magiſtrates. 

All. You ſo remain. 

Men. And ſo are like to do. 

Cor. That is the way to lay the city flat; 

To bring the roof to the foundation ; 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic, This deſerves death. 

Bru, Or let us ſtand to our authority, 
Orlet us loſe it : We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o the people, in whoſe power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of preſent death. 

Sic. Therefore, lay hold of him; 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caſt him. 
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Br. M diles, ſeize him. 
All. Yield, Marcius, yield, 
Men. Hear me one word. 
Beſeech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 
A diles. Peace, peace. (friend, 


Men. Be that you ſeem, truly your country's 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. 
Bru. Sir, thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous 
Where the diſeaſe is violent :—Lay hands upon him, 
And bear him to the rock. 
[ Corielanus draws bit feoard, 

Cor. No; I'll die here. 
There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting z 
Come, try upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 
Men. Down with that ſword;-—Tribunes, with- 
Bru. Lay hands upon him. [draw a while, 
Men, Help, Marcius ! help, 
You that be noble; help him, young and old! 
All. Down with him, down with him! [ Exeunt. 

[In this mutiny, the Tribunes, the AEdiles, and 

the People are beat in. 

Men. Go, get you to your houſe ; bs gone, way: 


* 


2 Sen. Get you gone. 
Cor, Stand faſt ; 


We have as many friends as enemies. 

Men. Shall it be put to that? 

1 Sen. The gods forbid ! 
pr'ythee, noble friend, home to thy houſe ; 
Leave us to cure this cauſe. 

Men. For tis a ſore upon us, 

You cannot tent yourſelf : Be gone, *beſeech you, 

Com, Come, fir, along with us. 

Cor. I would they were barbarians, (as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd ;) not Romans, (as they 
are not, Sone. 
Though calv'd i” the porch o' the Capitol. — Be 
Men, Put not your worthy rage into your tongue; 
One time will owe 1 another. 

Cor. On ſair ground, 

I could beat forty of them. 

Men. I could myſelf [tribunes, 
Take up a brace of the beſt of them; yea, the two 
Com. But now tis odds beyond arithmetick ; 
And manhood is call'd foolery, when it ſtands 
Againſt a falling fabrick.-Wil you hence, 

Before the tag * return? whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o erbear 

What they are us'd to bear. 

Men. Pray you, be gone : 

PI try whether my old wit be in requeſt 

With thoſe that have but little; this muſt be patch'd 


With cloth of any colour, 
Com. Nay, come away. 
[ Exeunt Coriolanus and Cominiut. 


Johnſon on this paſſage, remarks, that he knows not whether to ove in this place means to 


f by right, or to be indebted. Either ſenſe may be admitted. On? time, in which the people are ſedi- 
tious, will give us porver in ſome other time : or, this time of the people's predominance will run them in 
debt ; that is, will lay them open to the law, and expoſe them hereafter to more ſervile ſubjection. 


The loweſt of the populace are ſtill denominated by thoſe a little above them, Tag, rag, and b:btail. 
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1 Sens 
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1 Sen. This man has marr'd his fortune, 
Men. His nature js too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart's 
his mouth: 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent; 
And, being angry, doth forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. [A nciſe within. 
Here's goodly work ! 
2 Sen, I would they were a-bed! [vengeance, 
Men. I would they were in Tiber What, the 
Could he not ſpeak em fair? \ a 
nter Brutus, and Sicinius, with the rabble again. 
Sic. Where is this viper, 
That will depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? | 
Men. You worthy tribunes, 
Sic. He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath refiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. 
1 Cit. He ſhall well know, 
The noble tribunes are the people's mouths, 
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15 


[Ad LO Scene 2. 


By many an ounce) he droppꝰ d it for his country: 
And, what is left, to loſe it by his country, 
Were to us all, that do't, and ſuffer it, 
A brand to the end o the world. 
Sic. This is clean kam *, 
Bru, Merely awry : When hedid love his country, 
It honour'd him. 
Men. The ſervice of the foot 
Being once gangren'd, is not then reſpected 
For what before it was ? 

Bru, We'll hear no more: 
Purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence; 
Leſt his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 
Men. One word more, one word. 
This tyger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſcann'd ſwiſtneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to his heels. Proceed by proceſs; 
Leſt parties (as he is belov*'d) break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru. If it were ſo— 

Sic. What do ye talk? 
Have we not had a taſte of his obedience ? 
Our zdiles ſmote ? ourſelves reſiſtedꝰ Come 


And we their hands. 25] Men. Conſider this; He hath been bred i' the 
All. He ſhall ſure out, wars 
Men. Sir, fir gon Since he could draw a ſword, and is ill ſchool'd 
Sic. Peace. [but hunt] [In boulted language; meal and bran together 


Men. Do not cry, havock ', where you ſhould 
With modeſt warrant. 
Sic. Sir, how comes it, that you 
Have holp to make this reſcue ? 
Men. Hear me ſpeak :— 
As I do know the conſul's worthineſs, 
So can I name his faults 


30 


He throws without diſtinction. Give me leave, 
I'll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he ſhall anſwer, by a lawful form, 

(In peace) to his utmoſt peril. 

1 Sen. Noble tribunes, 

It is the humane way : the other courſe 


35 Will prove too bloody; and the end of it 
Sic. Conſul !=what.conſul ? Unknown to the beginning. 
Men. The conſul Coriolanus. | Sic. Noble Menenius, 
Bru. He conſul ! | Be you then as the people's officer: 
All. No, no, no, no, no. [people,} IMaſters, lay down your weapons. 


Men. If, by the tribunes' leave, and yours, good[4o 


I may be heard, I'd crave a word or two; 
The which ſhall turn you to no further harm, 


Bru. Go not home, [you there: 
Sic. Meet on the market-place :!——=We'll attend 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we'll proceed 


Than ſo much loſs of time. In our firſt way. 
Sic. Speak briefly then; Men. 1'll bring him to you :!>» [muſt come, 
For we are peremptory, to diſpatch 45]Let me defire your company. ¶ To the Senators. ] He 


This viperous traitor : to eject him hence, 
Were but one danger; and, to keep him here, 
Our certain death; therefore, it is decreed, 
He dies to-night. 
Men. Now the good gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Towards her deſerved children is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own ! 
Sic, He's a diſeaſe that muſt be cut away. 
Mer. O, he's a limb, that has but a diſeaſe; 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, eaſy. 
What has he done to Rome, that's worthy death? 
Killing our enemies? The blood he hath loſt, 
(Which, 1 dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 


50 


55 


Or what is worſt will follow. 
1 Sen. Pray you, let's to him. 


SCENE 
Coriolanus's Houſe. 
Enter Corialanut, with Potriciars. 
Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent 
me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes? heels; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ſtretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I till 
Be thus to them. 


[ Exeunt, 
II. 


Enter Volumnia. 


60 


Pat. You do the nobler. 


i. e. Do not give the ſignal for unlimited Naughter, &c. To cry hawech, was, I believe, originally 3 
ſporting phraſe, from nf, which in Saxon ſignifies a hto. It was afterwards uſed in war, and ſeems 
to have been the ſignal for general laughter. 2 i.e. Awry. Hence a kambrel for a crooked ſtick, or 
the bend in a herſe's hinder leg. The Welch word for croaked is lam. | 

Core 


AR 3. Scene 2. 


Cor. 1 muſe i, my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 
To buy or ſell with groats; to ſhew bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be ſtill, and wonder, | 5 
When one but of my ordinance * ſtood up | / 
To ſpeak of peace, or war. [To V.] I talk offyou z 
Why did you wiſh me milder? Would you have 
Falſe tomy nature ? Rather ſay, I play [me 
The man I am. . 10 
Vi. O, fir, fir, fir, 
] would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 
Cor. Let go. [are 
Val. You might have been enough the man you[1 5 
With ſtriving leſs to be ſo: Leſſer had been 
The thwartings of your diſpoſitions, if 
You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos'd 
Ere they lack*d power to croſs you. 
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Cir. Why ſorce 4 you this? 

Vol. Becauſe, 

That now it lies on you to ſpeak to the people: 

Not by your own inſtruction, nor by the matter 

Which your heart prompts you to; but with ſuch 
word 


$ 
That are but roated in your tongue, but baſtards, 
and ſyllables 


ot no allowance 5, to your boſom's truth. 


Now, this no more diſhonours you at all, 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elſe would put you to your fortune, and 
The hazard of much blood. 

I would diſſemble with my nature, where 

My fortunes, and my friends, at ſtake, required, 

I ſhould do ſo in honour: I am in this, 

Your wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the nobles ; 
And you will rather ſhew our general lowts o 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon 'em, 


Cor. Let them hang. © 
Vel. Ay, and burn too. 


Enter Menenius, with the Senators. 


Men. Come, come, you have been too rough, 
ſomething too rough; 
You muſt return and mend it. 

Sen, There's no remedy ; 

Unleſs, by not ſo doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midſt, and periſh. 

V:l. Pray, be counſel'd : 30 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain, that leads my uſe of anger, 
To better vantage. 

Men. Well ſaid, noble woman: 

Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to the herd 3, but that]3 5 
The violent fit o“ the time craves it as phyſick 
For the whole ſtate, I would put mine armour on, 
Which Ican ſcarcely bear. 

Cer. What muſt I do? 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor, Well, what then ? what then ? 

Men. Repent what you have ſpoke. 

Cr, For them? -I cannot do it to the gods; 
Muſt I then do't to them ? 

Vil. You are too abſolute ; 45 
Though therein you can never be too noble. 

But when extremities ſpeak, I have heard you ſay, 

Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 

PF the war do grow together: Grant that, and 
tell me, 50 

In peace, what each of them by the other loſe, 

That they combine not there? 

Cir, Tuſh, tuſh ! 

Men. A good demand. 

Vel. If it be honour, in your wars, to ſeem 55 
The ſame you are not, (which, for your beſt ends, 
You adopt your policy) how is it leſs, or worſe, 
That it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour, as in war; ſince that to both 
It ſtands in like requeſt? 


For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want 7 might ruin. 

Men. Noble lady 
Come, go with us; ſpeak fair: you may ſalve fo, 
Not * what is dangerous preſent, but the loſs 


25]Of what is paſt. 


V2. I pr ythee now, my ſon, 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand ; 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, (here be with 

them) 

Thy knee buſſing the ſtones, (for in ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears) waving thy head, 
With often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble as the ripeſt mulberry, | 
That will not hold the handling: Or, ſay to them, 
Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 


Haſt not the ſoft way, which, thou doſt confeſs, 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 


40[Thyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs, fo far 


As thou haſt power and perſon. 

Men. This but done, 

Even as ſhe ſpeaks, why, their hearts were yours: 
For they have pardons, being aſk'd, as free 
As words to little purpoſe. 

Vel. Pr'ythee now, ſrather 
Go, and be rul'd: although, I know, thou had'ſt 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 

Than flatter him in a bower. Here is Cominius, 


Enter Caominius. 


Com. I have been i' the market- place: and, fir, 
tis fit 


You make ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence; all's in anger. 
Men. Only fair ſpeech. 
Com. I think, 'twill ſerve, if he 
Can thereto frame his ſpirit. 
. He muſt, and will. 


eo Pr'ythee, now, ſay, you will, and go about it. 


T i.e, I wonder. * i.e. my rank. 3 i.e. the people. 4 1. e. urge. 5 i.e, of no ffoblifbed rant, 
or ſettled authority. © i. e. our cimmen clorwnis i. e. the want of their loves. In this place net 


ſcems to ſignify nut cr/y. 
3A 


3 Cr. 
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Cor. Muſt I go ſhewthem my unbarb'd * ſconce ? 
Muſt I, 
With my baſe tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it muſt bear? Well, I will do't: 
Yet were there but this ſingle plot ? to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt ſhould grind it, 
And throw it againſt the wind,—To the market- 
place :— 
You have put me now to ſuch a part, which never 
J ſhall diſcharge to the life. 
Cam. Come, come, we'll prompt you. 
Vol. I pr'ythee now, ſweet ſon; as thou haſt] 
ſaid, 
My praiſes made thee firſt a ſoldier, ſo, 
To have my praiſe for this, pertorm a part 
Thou haſt not done before. 
Cor. Well, 1 muſt dot 
Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me 
Some harlot's ſpirit! My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired 3 with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls aſleep ! The ſmiles of knaves 


(7 


20 


AN US. [AR 3. Scene z. 


Cr. The word is mildly :—-Pray you, let us go: 
Let them accuſe me by invention, I 
Will anſwer in mine honour. 
Men. Ay, but mildly. 
Car. Well, mildly be it then; mildly... 
[Excunt, 


av 


44 Þ is 8.2 


The' Forum. 
Enter Sicinius, and Brutus, 
Bru, In this point charge him home, that he 
h affects | 
Tyrannical power: If he evade us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to the people; 
And that the ſpoil, got on the Antiates, 
Was ne'*er diſtributed, What, will he come? 
Enter an aile. 
Ed. He's coming. 
Bru. How accompanied ? 
Aa. With old Menen:us, and thoſe ſenators 
That always favour'd him. 
Sic. Have you a catalogue 


Tent+in my cheeks; and ſchool-boys' tears take u 
The glaſſes of my fight! A beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm' 
knees, . X 
Who bow'd but in my ſtirrop, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms !—1I will not do't; 
Leſt I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth, 
And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A molt inherent baſeneſs. 
Vol. At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs: for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou liſt. 
'Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'ditit from me; 
But own thy pride thyſelf, 
Cor, Pray, be content; 
Mother, I am going to the market - place; 
Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their loves. 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home be- 
lov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: 
Commend me to my wife. I'll return conſul ; 
Or never truſt to what my tongue can do 
the way of flattery, turther. 
Vol. Do your will. | [Exit Vilumnia.| 
Com. Away, the tribunes do attend you: arm 
yourſelf 
To anſwer mildly ; for they are prepar'd 
With accuſations, as I hear, more ſtrong 


35 


45 


50 


Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 
Ser down by the poll? | 
Ed. I have; tis ready. 
Sic. Have you collected them by tribes ? 
Ad. I have. 
Sic. Aſſemble preſently the people hither : 
And when they hear me ſay, It ſhall be ſo, 


* 


3Ar the right and ſtrengtb o the commons, be it either 


For death, for fine, or baniſhment, then let them, 
If 1 ſay, fine, cry fine; if death, cry death; 
Inſiſting on the old prerogative 

And power i' the truth o' the cauſe. 

Ad. I ſhall inform them. Ito ery, 
Bru. And when ſuch time they have begun 
Let them not ceaſe, but with a din confus'd | 

Inforce the preſent execution 
Of what we chance to ſentence. 
Ad. Very well. 
Sic. Make them be ſtrong, and ready 
hint, 
When we ſhall hap to give't them. 

Bru, Go about it. [ Exit Adil. 
Put him to choler ſtraight : He hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 5 
Of contradiction: Being once chat*d, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance ; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart; and that is there, which looks * 
With us to break his neck. 

Enter Corialanus, Menenius, and Cominiut, <vith 
others. 


for this 


Than are upon you yet. 


T Mr. Hawkins explains unbarbed by bare, uncover 


Sic, Well, here he comes. 


'd; and adds, that in the times of chivalry, when 


a horſe was fully armed and accoutered for the encounter, he was ſaid to be barbed; probably from th 
old word barbs, which Chaucer uſes for a veil or coveiing. Mr. Stcevens, however, ſays, unh 


feonce is untrimm d or uufhaven bead, To barb a man was to ſhave him. 


to a piece of earth, and here elegantly transferred to 
with my drum. #4 To tent is to tate wp refidence. 5 


2 j. e. piece, portion; applied 
the body, carcaſe. 3 i. e. which played in concert 
i. e. according to Mr. Malone—He has been uſed 


to his worth, or (as we ſhould now ſay) his perny<o:rib of contradiction; his full quota or proportion. 
® To hook is to wait or ct . The ſenſe ] believe is, What be bas in his heart is waiting there ts help us 


(8 break bis rech. 


A r. 


4 © Not ſtands again for et only. 


Act 3. Scene 3.1 


Cr. Ay, as an oftler, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume The ho- 
nour'd gods 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice 
Supply'd with worthy men ! plant love among us 


Throng our large temples with the ſhews of 
And not our ſtreets with war ! 
1 Sen. Amen, amen ! 
Men. A noble wiſh. 
Re-enter the Adile with the Plebcians. 
Sic. Draw near e people. [fay 
4. Liſt to your tribunes z audience: Peace, I 
Cor. Firſt, hear me ſpeak. 
Bib Tri. Well, fay.—Peace, ho. [ſent ? 
Cer. Shall I be charg'd no further than this pre- 
Muſt all determine here ? 
Sic, I do demand, 
If you ſubmit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content- 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure for ſuch faults 
As ſhall be prov'd upon you ? 
Cor. I am content. 
Men. Lo, citizens, he ſays he is content: 


The warlike ſervice he has done, conſider; think 25 


Upon the wounds his body bears, which ſhew 
Like graves i” the holy church-yard. [only. 

Cir. Scratches with briers, ſcars to move laughter 

Men. Conſider further, 

That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a foldier : Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious ſounds ; 
But, as I ſay, ſuch as become a ſoldier, 
Rather than envy * you. 

Com, Well, well, no more. 

Cir, What's the matter, 

That being paſt for conſul with full voice, 
I am ſe diſhonour'd, that the very hour 
You take it off again ? 

Sic, Anſwer to us. 

Cr. Say then: *tis true, I ought ſo. [take 

Sic, We charge you, that you have contriv'd to 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd # office, and to wind 
Yourſelt into a power tyrannical ; 

For which, you are a traitor to the people. 

Cer, How ! Traitor? 

Men. Nay ; temperately : Your promiſe. 

Cor. The fires i the loweſt hell fold in the people 
Call me their traitor !--Thou injurious tribune ! 
Within thine eyes ſat twenty thouſand deaths, 
In thine hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would ſay, 
Thou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic. Mark you this, people? 

All. To the rock with him! tothe rock with him 

Sic, Peace. 

We need not lay nev matter to his charge : 
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t you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves, 
Oppoſing laws with ſtrokes, and here defying 
Thoſe whoſe great power muſt try him; even this, 
So criminal, and in ſuch capiral kind, 
Deſerves the extremeſt death. 

Bru. But fince he hath 
Serv'd well for Rome, 
Cor, What do you prate of ſervice ? 
Bru. I talk of that; that know it. 
Cor. You? mother? 
Men. Is this the promiſe that you made your 
Com. Know, I pray you 
Car. I'll know no further: 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying : Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 


35 


400 Her enemies* marks upon me. 


45 


150 


1 i.e. would bear being called a knave as often as would fill out a volume. 
3 i. c. all office <al!;fbed and ſertled by time. 
5 As, in this inſtance, would ſeem to have the power of as vel 
7 i.e, I love my country beyond the rate at which I value my 


at large for malignity, or ill intention. 
with ſigns of hatred to the people. 


dear Wife, 


To have't with ſaying, Good morrow. 
Sic. For that he has 
(As much as in him lies) from time to time 
Envy'd “ againſt the people, ſeeking means 
To pluck away their power; as 5 now at laſt 
iven hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not © in the preſence 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 
That do diſtribute it; In the name o the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 
Even from this inſtant, baniſh him our city 
In peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 
To enter our Rome gates: I the people's name, 
I ſay, it ſhall be ſo. 
All. It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall be ſo; let him away: 
He's baniſh'd, and it ſhall be ſo. [iriends ;— 
C:m. Hear me, my maſters, and my common 
Sic. He's ſentenc'd : no more hearing. 
Cam. Let me ſpeak : 
I have been conſul, and can ſhew from Rome, 
I do love 
My country's good, with a reſpect more tender, 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife's eſtimate /, her womb's increale, 
And treaſure of my loins: then if I would 
Speak that— 
Sic. We know your drift : Speak what ? 
Bru. There's no more to be ſaid, but he is baniſh'd 
As enemy to the people, and his country ; 
It ſhall be ſo. 
All. It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall he fo. 
Cor. You common cry of curs ! whoſe breath I hate 
As reck o the rotten fens, whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I baniſh you; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let cvery feeble rumour ſhake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Can you into deſpair! have the power {till 


2 Envy is here taken 
4 i. e. behaved 


243 To 
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To baniſh your defenders : till, at length, 
Your ignorance (which finds not till it feels ; 
Making but reſervation of yourſelves, 

Still your own foes) deliver you, as moſt 
Abated captives *, to ſome nation 

That won you without blows | Deſpiſing, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
There is a world elſewhere. 


CORIOL ANUS 


[Exeunt Cori anus, Cominius, and others. The 
feople ſhout, and throw up their caps. 


[AR 4. Scene 2, 


Tad. The people's enemy is gone, is gone 
All. Our enemy is baniſh'd! he is gone! Hog! 
hoo ! 

Sic. Go, ſee him out at gates, and follow him, 

As he hath follow'd you, with all deſpight; 

Give him deſerv'd vexation. Let a guard 

Attend us through the city. [come : 
All. Come, come, let us ſee him out at gates; 


| wa gods preſerve our noble tribunes Come. 
I 


[E Xeurt, 


A C 


SCENE I. 
Before the Gates of Rome. 


2 
Enter Coriclanus, Velumnia, Virgilia, Menenius, 


Ceminius, with the young Nobility of Rome. 

OME, leave your tears; a brief farewel : 
the beaſt 

With many heads butts me away.—Nay, mother, 

Where is your ancient courage ? You were us'd 

To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits; 

That common chances common men could bear; 

That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 

Shew'd maſterſhip in floating: fortune's blows, 


Cor. 


When moſt ſtruck home, being gentle wounded, 


craves 

A noble cunning *: you were us'd to load me 
With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 

Vir. O heavens! O heavens! 

Cor. Nay, I pr'ythee, woman. Rome, 

Val. Now the red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in| 
And occupations periſh |! 

Cor. What, what, what ! 
J ſhall be lov'd, when I amlack'd. Nay, mother, 
Reſume that ſpirit, when you were wont to ſay, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you'd have done, and ſav'd 
Your huſband ſo much ſweat. -Cominius, 
Droop not; adieu: Farewel, my wife ! my mother 
I'll do well yet.— Thou eld and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes.-My ſometime general, 
I have ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 
Heart-hard'ning ſpectacles; tell theſe ſad women, 
*Tis fond 3 to wa l inevitable ſtrokes, 
As tis to laugh at them. My mother, youwot well, 
My hazards ſtill have been your ſolace : and 
Believe't not lightly, (though I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen [ſon 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more than ſeen) your 
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IV. 


With cautelous baits and practice *, 

Vel. My farſt 5 ſon, 

Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while : Determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſture to each chance 

That ſtarts the way before thee. 

Cor. O the gods! 

Cem. I'll follow thee a month, deviſe with thee 
Where thou ſhalt reſt, that thou may ſt hear of us, 
And we of thee : ſo, if the time thruſt forth, 

A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 

O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a fingle man; 

And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 

I the abſence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye well. 

Thou haſt years upon thee; and thou art too full 
Of the war's ſurfeits, to go rove with one 


35|That's yet unbruis'd: bring me but out at gate. 


Un 


un 
un 


Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 


" Abatcd is dejeQed, ſubdued, depreſſed in ſpirits. 
blows, to be wounded, and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy. He calls this calmneſs cuz- 


ning, becauſe it is the effect of reflection and philoſophy. 


falſe tricks, and treaſon. 


Fig, i.e. nobleſt, and moſt eminent of men. 
unallay d: a metaphor taken from trying gold on the toueliſtone. 


Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch ©: when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and ſmile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground, you ſhall 
Hear from me ſtill; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men. That's worthily 

As any ear can hear.-Come, let's not weep, 
If I could ſhake off but one ſeven years 

From theſe old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
d with thee every foot. 


Cer. Give me thy hand: Come. [Excunt, 
> EB. = ae" 
A Street. 


Enter Sicinius, and Brutus, with an AEdile, 
Sic. Bid them all home; he's gone, and we'll 
no further. 
The nobility are vex'd, who, we ſee, have fided 
In his behalf, 


Bru. Now we have ſhewn our power, 
Let us ſeem humbler after it is done, 
Than when it was a-doing. 


2 The ſenſe is, When fortune ſtrikes her hardeſt 


3 i.e. fooliſh, i. e. by artful and 


6 i. e. of true me tal 
Sic. 


ts 


AA 4. Scene 3.] CORI 
Sic. Bid them home: 
Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient ſtrength. 
Bru. Diſmiſs them home. [Exit Adile. 
Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Menenius. 
Here comes his mother. 
Sic. Let's not meet her. 
Bru. Why? 
Sic. They ſay ſhe's mad. 


Bru. They have ta'en note of us: 


Keep on your way. o' the god 
Vel. O, you're well met: The hoarded plague 
Requite your love! 


Men. Peace, peace ; be not ſo loud. ¶ hear; 
Val. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould 
Nay, and you ſhall hear ſome.— Will you be gone 


[To Brutus. 
Vir, [Te Sicin.] You ſhall ſtay too: I would, 
had the power 
To ſay ſo to my huſband. 
Sic. Are you mankind 1? [f 


Val. Ay, fool ; Is that a ſhame ?—Note but thi 
Was not a man my father? Hadſt thou foxſhip * 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words ? 

Sic. O bleſſed heavens ! 

Vol. More noble blows, than ever thou wiſe words; 
And for Rome's good. I'll tell thee what; 

— 
Nay, but thou ſhalt ſtay too: I would my ſon 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good ſword in his hand. 
Sic, What then? 
Vir. What then ? 
He'd make an end of thy poſterity. 
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zut to confirm my curſes! Could I meet em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Df what lies heavy to t. 

Men. You have told them home, [with me? 
And, by my troth, you have cauſe. You'll ſup 
Vel. Anger's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, 

id ſo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Come, let's go: 
ave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 
IC Men. Fie, fie, fie! [Exeunts 
SCENE III. 
Between Rome and Antium. 


Enter a Roman, and a Volce. 
15} Rom. I know you well, fir, and you know me: 
your name, I think, is Adrian. ; 

Pal. It is fo, fir: truly, I have forgot you. 

Rom. I am a Roman; and my ſervices are, as 
you are, againſt 'em: Know you me yet? 

Vol. Nicanor? No. 

Rom. The ſame, fir. 

Vel. You had more beard, when I laſt ſaw you; 
but your favour is well appear'd by your tongue. 
What's the news in Rome? I have a note from 

the Volcian ate, to find you out there: You have 
rell ſaved me a day's journey. 

Ram. There hath been in Rome ſtrange inſur- 

reQion : the people againſt the ſenators, patricians, 
nd nobles. 

V-l. Hath been! Is it ended then? Our ſtate 
hinks not ſo; they are in a moſt warlike prepa- 
ation, and hope to come upon them in the heat of 
their diviſion. 

Rom. The main blaze of it is paſt, but a ſmall 

35|thing would make it flame again. For the nobles 


wa 


Val. Baſtards, and all. 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome! 
Men. Come, come, peace. 
Sic, I would he had continu'd to his country, 
As he began; and not unknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made. 
Bru, I would he had. [rabble 
. Vid. I would he had? Twas you incens'd the 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 
Bru, Pray, let us go. 
Vel. Now, pray, ſir, get you gone: 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this : 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meaneſt houſe in Rome; ſo far, my ſon, 
(This lady's huſband here, this, do you ſee) 
Whom you have baniſh'd, does exceed you all. 
Bru, Well, well, we'll leave you. 
Sic. Why ſtay we to be baited ' 
With one that wants her wits ? 
Vel. Take my prayers with you. 
I would the gods had nothing elſc to do, 


receive ſo to heart the baniſhment of that worthy 
Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptneſs, to take 
power from the people, and to pluck from 
them their tribunes for ever. This lies glowing 
o can tell you, and is almoſt mature for the violent 
dreaking out. 
Vol. Coriolanus baniſh'd ? 
Rom. Baniſh'd, fir, 
Ful. You will be welcome with this intelli- 


4 5}gence, Nicanor. 


Nam. The day ſerves well for them now. I 
have heard it ſaid, The fitteſt time to corrupt 2 
man's wife, is when ſhe's fallen out with her huſ- 
band. Yout noble Tullus Aufidius will appear 

golwell in theſe wars, his great oppoſer Coriolanus 
being now in #5 requeſt of his country. 

Fal. He cannot chooſe. I am moſt fortunate, 
thus accidentally to encounter you: You have end- 
ed my buſineſs, and I will merrily accompany you 

55!home. 

Rom. I ſhall, between this and ſupper, tell you 
more ſtrange things from Rome; all tending to the 
good of their adverſaries. Have you an army 


| Exeunt Tribunes. 


ready, ſay you? 


1 Dr. Johnſon here remarks, that the word mankind is uſed maliciouſly by the firſt ſpeaker, and taken 
perverſely by the ſecond. A mankind woman is a woman with the roughneſs of a man, and, in an 


aggravated ſenſe, a woman ferocious, violent, and eager to ſhed blood. 


In this ſenſe Sicinius aſks 


Volumnia, if ſhe be mankind. She takes mankind for a human creature, and accordingly cries out: Note 


but this fool.— Was not a man my father? * 
3 


i. e. cunning enough. 
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Appear not like a gueſt. 


them into Pay. ; 
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Veil. A moſt royal one: the centurions, and 


their charges, diſtinctly billetted, already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's 
warning. 

Rem. I am joyful to hear of their readineſs, and 
am the man, I think, that ſhall ſet them in preſent 
action. So, fir, heartily well met, and moſt glad 
of your company. 

Vol. You take my part from me, fir; I have 
the moſt cauſe to be glad of yours. 


Rim. Well, let us go together. [Exeunt. 
$S C EN BE WV. 
Antium. 


Beſore Aufidius's Houſe. 
2. ter O1, in mean 2 diſguis'd 
mu 
Cor. A goodly city is this Antium: City, 
Tis I that made thy widows ;z many an how 
Of theſe fair edifices for my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop: then know me not; 
Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
Enter a Citizen. 
In puny battle ſlay me. Save you, fir. 
(it. And you. 
Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, 
Where great Aufidius lies : Is he in Antium ? 
* Cit. He is, and feaſts the nobles of the ſtate 
At his houſe this night. 
Cor. Which is his houſe, *beſcech you ? 


5 


[AR 4. Scene g, 


Re-enter the firſt Serving-man. 

1 Serv. What would you have, friend? Whence 
are you? Here's no place for you : Pray go to the 
door. [ Exit, 

Cor. I have deſerv d no better entertainment, 
In being Coriolanus. 

Re-enter ſetond Servant. 

2 Serv. Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his 

eyes in his head, that he gives entrance to ſuch 


© 

Cit. This, here, before you. N 

C:r. Thank you, fir; farewel. [Exit Ciizen 
O, world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt 


worn, 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, 
Are till together, who twin, as twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity : So, felleſt foes, [ſeep 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 


Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends, 


And interjoin their iffues. So with me: 

My birth-place hate I, and my love's upon 
This enemy town.—l1'll enter: if he ſlay me, 
He does fair juſtice; if he give me way, 


Ju do his country ſervice. [Exit. 
SCENE V. | 
A Hall in Aufidius's Houſe. 


Meufick plays. Enter a Serving- man. 

1 Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What ſervice is 
here! I think our fellows are aſleep. [ Exit. 
Enter anther Serving- man. 

> Ser. Where's Cotus? my mafter calls for 
him. Cotus! [Exiz. 
Enter Coriolanus. 
Cor. A goodly houſe ; The feaſt ſmells well: 
but I 
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ro|companions * ? Pray, get you out. 


Cor. Away 

2 Serv. Away ? Get you away. 

| Cor. Now thou art troubleſome. 

| 2 Serv. Are you ſo brave? I'll have you talk'd 
with anon. 

Enter a third Servant. The firſt meets him. 

3 Serv, What fellow's this? 
1 Serv. A ſtrange one as ever I look'd on: 1 
cannot get him out o' the houſe: Pr'ythee, call 

y maſter to him. 

3 Sery. What have you to do here, fellow ? 
Pray you, avoid the houſe. [ hearth, 

Cor. Let me but ſtand; I will not hurt your 

3 Serv. What are you ? 

Cor. A gentleman. |; 

3 Serv. A marvellous poor one. 

Cor, True, ſo I am. 

3 Serv. Pray you, poor gendeman, take up ſome 
jother ſtation: here's no place for you; pray you, 
avoid : come. : 

Cor. Follow your function, go, 

And batten on cold bits. [ Puſhes bim away. 

3 Serv. What, will you not? Pr'ythee, tell my 
maſter what a ſtrange gueſt he has here. 

2 Serv, And I ſhall. 

3 Serv, Where dwell ſt thou? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

3 Serv. Under the canopy ? 

Cor. Ax. 

3 Serv. Where's that ? 

Cer. I' the city of kites and crows. 

3 Serv. I the city of kites and crows ?—What 
an aſs it is? Then thou dwell'ſt with daws too 

Cor. No, I ſerve not thy maſter. 

43 Serv. How, fir! Do you meddle with my maſter? 

Cer. Ay; tis an honeſter ſervice, than to meddle 

with thy miſtreſs : 
Thou prat'ſt, and prat'ſt ; ſerve with thy trencher, 
hence [ Beats bim away. 
Enter Aufidiut, with the ſecond Serving - man. 

An f. Where is this fellow ? 

2 Ser, Here, fir; I'd have beaten him like a 
dog, but for diſturbing the lords within. 

Auf. Whence comeſt thou ? what wouldeſt 
thou ? Thy name ? 
Why ſpeakꝰſt not? Speak, man: What's thy name? 

Cor. If, Tullus, 

Not yet thou know ſt me, and feeing me, doſt not 
Think me for the man I am, neceſſity 


[Exit 


Commands me name myſelf. 


1 That is, though not actually encamped, yet already in pay. To entertain an army is to take 


ſellew, 


4 Companion was formerly uſed in the ſame ſeriſe as we now uſe the word 


Auf. 


20 8 


- 
1 


terri tory. 


AR 4. Scene 5. 0 
Auf. What is thy name ? 
Cir. A name unmuſical to the Volces? ears, 
And harſh in ſound to thine. | 
Auf. Say, what's thy name ? 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 5 
Bears a command in't : though thy tackle's torn, 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel : What's thy name ? 
Cir. Prepare thy brow to frown : Know'ſt tho 
Auf. I uno thee not: — Thy name? [me yer 
Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done1c 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volces, 
Great hurt and miſchief ; thereto witneſs may 
My ſarname, Coriolanus : The painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are required I 
But with that ſurname ; a good memory, 
And witneſs of the malice and diſpleaſure mains: 
Which thou ſhouldſt bear me, only that name re 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, who 
Have all forfook me, hath devour'd the reſt}; 
And ſuffer d me hy the voice of ſlaves to be 
Whoop'd out Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth : Not out of hope 
Miſtake me not, to ſave my life; for if 
I had fear'd death, of all the men i' the world 
I would have "voided thee : but in mere ſpite, 
To be full quit of thoſe my baniſhers, 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt 
A heart of wreak * in thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and ſtop thoſe mai 
Of ſhame 3 ſeen through thy country, ſpeed th 
ſtraight, | 
And make my miſery ſerve thy turn; ſo uſe it, 


That my revengeful ſervices may prove 135 


As benefits to thee ; for I will fight 

Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if ſo be 

Thou dar ſt not this, and that to prove more fortunes] 


Thou art tir'd, then, in a word, I alſo am 4c 


Longer to live moſt weary, and preſent 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice : 
Which not to cut would ſhew thee but a fool; 
Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 
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Sigh'd truer breath; but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw m 
Beſtride my threſhold. Why, thou Mars ! I tell 
thee, : X 
We have a power on foot; and I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe mine arm for't : Thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 


Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 


And wak'd half dead with nothing. Worthy 
Marcius, 


Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 


Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
rom twelve to ſeventy; and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood 0'er-beat, O, come, go ing 
Andi take our friendly ſenators by the hands; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am ptepar'd againſt your territories, 
Though not for Rome itſelf. 
Cor. You bleſs me, gods ! [have 
Auf. Therefore, maſt abſolute fir, if thou wilt 
The leading of thine own revenges, take , 
The one half of my commiſſion, and ſet down, 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, fince thou know'ſt 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs,—thine own 
ways: 


Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 


Or rudely vifit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deſtroy. But come in: 
Let me commend thee firſt to thoſe, that ſhall 
Say, yea, to thy defires. A thouſand welcomes! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy; 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand: Moſt 
welcome ! [Execunt. 
1 Serv, Here's a ſtrange alteration |! ; 
2 Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have 
rucken him with a cudgel; and yet my mind 


gave me, his clothes made a falſe report of him. 


1 Serv. What an arm he has! He turn'd me 
about with his finger and his thumb, as one would 


Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, A 5 ſſet up a t 


And cannot live but to thy ſhame, unleſs 
It be to do thee ſervice. 

Auf. O Marcius, Marcius, [heart 
Each word thou haſt ſpoke hath weeded from my 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yon cloud ſpeak divine things, and ſay, 
"Tis true; I'd not believe them more than thee, 
All noble Marcius. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 

And ſcarr'd the moon with ſplinters! Here I clip 
The anvil of my ſword; and do conteſt 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 


2 ; ny, I knew by his face that there was 
ſomething in him : He had, fir, a kind of face, 
methought,I cannot tell how to term it. 

1 Serv, He had ſo; looking, as it were. 


co Would I were hang'd, but I thought there was 


more in him than I could think. 
2 Sers. So did I, I'll be ſworn: He is fimply 
the rareſt man i' the world. 
1 Serv, I think he is: but a greater ſoldier 


55]than he, you wot one. 


2 Serv. Who? my maſter? 

1 Serv. Nay, it's no matter for that. 

2 Serv, Worth ſix of him. 

1 Serv, Nay, not ſo neither: but I take him to 


Contend againft thy valour. Know thou firſt, 2 he the greater ſoldier, 


T lov'd the maid I marry'd; never man 


1 Memory for memerial. 


21. e. reſentment or revenge. 


2 Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell how 
. e. diſgraceful diminutions of 
to 
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to ſay that: for the deſence of a town, our gene- 
ral is excellent, 

1 Serv. Ay, and for an aſſault too, 

Enter a third Servant. 

3 Serv. O, ſlaves, I can tell you news; news, 
you raſcals. 

Bath. What, what, what? let's partake. 

4 Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations, 
I had as lieve be a condemn'd man. 

Both. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 


LAN us. [AR 4. Scene 6, 


peace, as far as day does night; it's ſprightly, 

raking, audible, and full of vent 4. Peace is a 

ery apoplexy, lethargy ; mull'd 5, deaf, leepy, 

inſenſible ; a getter of more baſtard children, than 
5 jwar's a deſtroyer of men. 

2 Serv. "Tis ſo; and as war, in ſome ſort, may 
be ſaid to be a raviſher; ſo it cannot be denied, 
but peace is a great maker of cuckolds. 

1 Serv. Ay, and it' makes men hate one ano. 

IC ther. 


3 Serv. Why, here's he that was wontto th 
our general, Caius Marcius. 

1 Serv. Why do you ſay, thwack our general? 
3 Serv. I do not ſay, thwack our general; but 
he was always good enough for him. 

2 Serv, Come, we are fellows, and friends : 
he was ever too hard for him; I have heard hi 
ſay ſo himſelf. 


1 Serv. He was too hard for him directly, tc 


ſay the truth on't : before Corioli, he ſcotch'd him 
and notch'd him like a carbonado. 

2 Serv. An he had been cannibally given, | 
might have broil'd and eaten him too. 

1 Serv. But, more of thy news? 

3 Serv. Why, he is ſo made on here within, 
if he were ſon and heir to Mars: ſet at upper end 
o' the table: no queſtion aſk'd him by any of 
ſenators, but they ſtand bald before him : Our ge- 
neral himſelf makes a miſtreſs of him; ſanRifi 
himſelf with's hand i, and turns up the white o' the 
eye to his diſcourſe. But the bottom of the new 
is, our general is cut i' the middle, and but one 
half of what he was yeſterday : for the other k 
half, by the intreaty and grant of the whole table 
He will go, he ſays, and ſowle®* the porter o 
Rome gates by the ears: He will mow down all 
before him, and leave his paſſage poll'd 3, 

2 Serv, And he's as like to do't, as any man 1 
can imagine. ; 

3 Scr. Do't ? he will do't : For, look you, fir 
he has as many friends as enemies; which friend 
fir, (as it were) durſt not (look you, fir) ſhe\ 
themſelves (as we term it) his friends, whilſt he 
in direQitude. 

1 Serv. DireQitude ! What's that? 

3 Serv. But when they ſhall ſee, fir, his creſ 
up again, and the man in blood, they will out o 
their burrows, like conies after rain, and revel 
with him. 

1 Serv. But when goes this forward ? 

3 Serv. To- morrow; to-day ; preſently. You 
hall have the drum ſtruck up this afternoon: *tis, 
as it were, a parcel of their feaſt, and to be exe- 
cuted ere they wipe their lips. 

2 Serv. Why, then we ſhall have a ſtirring 
world again. This peace is nothing, but to ruſt 


iron, encreaſe tailors, and breed ballad makers. 
1 Serv. Let me have war, ſay I; it exc 


e Alluding, improperly, to the act of croffing upon any ſtrange event. 


3 Sery. Reaſon;z becauſe they then leſs need 


one another. The wars, for my money. I hope 
d ſee Romans as cheap as Volces.—They are 
riſing, they are riſing. t 


+ 4. _ 5* San 
A publice Place in Reme. 


Enter Sicinius, and Brutus. 
INOS. of ny neither need we fear 
mz ö 

His remedies arg tame © in the preſent peace 
And quietneſs o' the people, which before 

ere in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Bluſh, that the world goes well ; who rather had, 

hough they themſelves did ſuffer by 't, behold 

Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Dur tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
39]About their functions friendly. 
Enter Menenius. 
Bru, We ſtood to't in good time. Is this Me. 
nenius ? 

Sic. *Tis he, *tis he : O, he is grown moſt kind 
ot late.— Hail, fir ! 

Men. Hail to you both ! 

Sic. Your Coriolanus is not much miſs'd, 
But with his friends : the common-wealth doth 

ſtand ; | 

i ſo would do, were he more angry at it. 
Men. All's well; and might have been much 


23 


e could have temporiz d. [ better, if 
Sic, Where is he, hear you ? [wife 


Men. Nay, I hear nothing; his mother and his 


+5[Hear nothing from him. 
Enter three or four Citizens. 
All. The gods preſerve you both ! 
Sic. Good- e en, our neighbours. 
50 Bru, Good-e'en to you all, good- een to you all. 


1 Cit. Ourſelves, our wives, and children, on 
Are bound to pray for you both. {our knees, 

Sic. Live, and thrive ! [ riolanus 

Bru. Farewel, kind neighbours : We wiſh'd Co- 
Had lov'd you as we did. 

All. Now the gods keep you ! 

Both Tri. Farewel, farewel. 


55 


[Excunt Citizenie 


2 That is, drag him down 


by the ears into the dirt. The word is derived from ſoo, «i. e. to take hold of a perſon by the ears, as 


a dog ſeizes one of theſe animals. 
for diſcourſe. 5 i.e. ſoften'd and diſpirited, as 
Fectual in times of peace like theſe, 


3 That is, bared, cleared. 


4 i.e. full of rumour, full of materials 
6 i. Co inef- 


Sie. 


wine is when burnt and ſweeten'd. 
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Sic, This is a happier and more comely time, The young'ſt and oldeſt thing. 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, Sic. This is moſt likely ! 
Crying, Confuſion. | Bru. Rais'd only, that the weaker ſort may wiſh 

Bru, Caius Marcius was Good Marcius home again. 
A worthy officer i” the war; but inſolent, $5} Sic. The very trick on't. 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious paſt all thinking, Men. This is unlikely : 
Seli- loving He and Aufidius can no more atone 3, 

Sic. And affecting one ſole throne, Than violenteſt contrariety. 
Without aſſiſtance *. Enter another M:ſſenger. 

Men. I think not ſo. 10) Me. You are ſent for to the ſenate: 

Sic, We had by this, to all our lamentation, A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
If he had gone forth conſul, found it ſo. Aſſociated with Aufidius, rages 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and Rome Upon our territories ; and have already 
Sits ſafe and till without him. O'er-borne their way, conſum'd with fire, and took 

15 What lay before them. 
Enter AMdile. 22 a 
othy trib Enter Cominius. 

Adil. 1 NET" Com. O, you have made good work | | 

There is a ſlave, whom we have put in priſon, 1 > ſears, and 
Volces with two ſeveral powers : — _ 
Reports,—the = Com. You have holp to raviſh your own daugh- 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories ; 20jTo melt the city leads u ur pates 
ith the deepeſt malice of the war — +ywed.com. 
And wit lies before * To fee your wives diſhonour'd to your noſes j=— 
* _ — dus, N Men. What's the news ? what's the news ? - 
_ os Com. Your temple's burned in their cement; and 

Who, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, — f 


hruſts forth his horns again into the world; acdione an anccats Loan. 
Which were in-ſhell'd, when Marcius ſtood f —_ — 1 Wd 


And durſt not once peep out. Rome you have made fair work, I fear me :—Pray, your 


Sic. Come, what talk you of Marcius? [be a ve 
Bru. Go ſee this rumourer whipp'd.-It canno If _— ſhould be zoined with the Volles. 


The Volces - <p with us. 39He is their god; he leads them like a thing 
Men. _ l 11 Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
We have record, that very well it can; That ſhapes man better: and they follow him, 


And three examples of the like have been - 
Wikia my ago. But tenen with the fellow, —— Fu Dat eng 
A g ys purſuing ſummer butter- flies, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this; 35|Or butchers killing flies | 
Leſt you ſhall chance to whip your information, R made good nds 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 3 1 ; 
: z and your apron- men; you that ſtood ſo muck 
aged fn — Upon the voice of occupation , and 
Tic. Tell not cache The breath of garlick-eaters 5 ! 
I know, this cannot be. 49] Cm. He'll ſhake your Rome about your ears. 
Bru. Not poſſible. Men, As Hercules did ſhake down mellow fruit ©. 
Enter a Meſſenger. You have made fair work ! 
M.. The nobles, in great earneſtneſs, are gc Bru, But is this true, fir? 
All to the ſenate-houſe ; ſome news is come, Com. Ay; and you'll look pale 
That turns their countenances. Before you find it other. All the regions 
Sic, *Tis this flave :— Do ſmilingly 7 revolt; and, who reſiſt, 
Go whip him fore the people's eyes: lis raiſing !] [Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 


uw 


Nothing but his report ! And periſh conſtant fools. Who is't can blame him ? 
Me. Yes, worthy fir, Your enemies, and his, find ſomething in him. 
The flave's report is ſeconded ; and more, 59] Men. We are all undone, unleſs 
More fearful, is deliver'd. The noble man have mercy. 
Sic. What more fearful ? Com. Who ſhall aſk it ? 
M.. It is ſpoke freely out of many mouths, The tribunes cannot do't for ſhame ; the people 
(How probable, 1 do not know) that Marcius, Deſerve ſuch pity of him, as the wolf 
Join d with Aufidius, leads a power 'gainit Rome; 55 Does of the ſhepherds : for his beſt friends, if they 
And vows revenge as ſpacious, as between Should ſay, Be gocd to Rome, they charg'd him even 


1 That is, without rs; without any other ſuffrage. 2 j. e. tall. 3 Dr. Johnſon remarks, 
that to atone, in the active ſenſe, is to reconcile, and is ſo uſed by our author. To atme here is, in the 
neutral ſenſe, to come to reconciliation. To atone is to wnite. * Occupation is here uſed for mechanicks, 
men eccufied in daily buſineſs. 5 To ſmell of garlick was once ſuch a brand of vulgarity, that gar- 
lick was a food forbidden to an ancient order of Spaniſh knights, mentioned by Guevara. It appears 
alſo, that garlick was once much uſed in England, and afterwards as much out of faſhion. Hence, 
perhaps, the cant denomination Pil-geriick for a deſerted fellow, a perſon left to ſuffer without friends 
to aſſiſt him, o Alluding to the apples of the Heiperides, 7 To revolt pmilingly, is to reyolt with 
ſigns of pleaſure, or with marks of contempt, 

As 
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As thoſe ſhould do that had deſerv'd his hate, 
And therein ſhew'd like enemies. 
Men. Tis true: 
If he were putting to my houſe the brand 
That ſhould conſume it, I have not the face ¶ hands, 5 
To ſay, Beſcech you, ccaſe.— Vou have made fai 
You, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair! 
C:m. You have brought 
A trembling upon Rome, ſuch as was never 
So incapable of help. 0 
Tri. Say not, we brought it. [like beaſts, 
Men. How | Was it we? We lov'd him; But, 
And cowardly nobles, gave way to your clufters, 


CU RITOL ANNU S. 
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Lieu. I do not know what witchcraft's in him; 
but 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace ſore 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, fir, 
Even by your own. 
Auf. I cannot help it now; 
Unleſs by ufing means, I lame the foot 
Of our deſign. He bears himſelf more proudly 


to Even to my perſon, than I thought he would, 


When firſt I did embrace him : yet his nature 
In that's no changeling; and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended, 


Who did hoot hum out o' the city. 
Cem. But, 1 fear, ; 

They'll roar him in again”. Tullus Aufidius, 

The ſecond name of men, obeys his points 

As if he were his officer :--deſperation 

Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againſt them. 20 

Men. Here come the cluſters, 

And is Aufidius with him ?—You are they 

That made the air unwholeſome, when you caſt 
Your ſtinking, greaſy caps, in hooting at 25 
Coriolanus' exile. Now he's coming ; 

And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 

Which will not prove a whip z as many coxcom 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. Tis no matter; 30 
If he could burn us all into one coal, 
We have deſerv'd it. 

Omnes. Faith, we hear fearful news. 

1 Cit. For mine own part, 1 
When I ſaid, baniſh him, 1 ſaid, twas pſy. 35 

2 Cit. And ſo did 1. 

q Cit. And ſodid I; and, to ſay the truth, 
did very many of us: That we did, we did fo 
the beſt ; and though we willingly conſented t 
his baniſhment, yet it was againſt our will, 

Cem. You are goodly tliings, you voices! - 

Men. You have made you [Capitol ? 
Good work, you and your cry! —Shall us to th 

Com. O, ay; what elle? [ Exe. Cm. and Men 


Lieut. Yet I with, fir, 


1 mean, for your particular) you had not 


Join'd in commiſſion with him: but either borng 
The action of yourſelf, or elſe to him 
Had left it ſolely. 

Auf. I underſtand thee well; and be thou ſure, 
When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge againſt him. Although it ſcems, 
And ſo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And ſhews good huſbandry for the Volcian ſtate; 
Fights dragon-like, and does atchieve as ſoon 
As draw his ſword : yet he hath left undone 
That, which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
Whene'er we come to our account. Rome? 

Lieu. Sir, I beſeech you, think you he'll carry 

Auf. All places yield to him ere he ſits down; 
And the nobility of Rome are his : 

The ſenators, and patricians, love him too: 

The tribunes are no ſoldiers ; and their people 
Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty 

To expel him thence. I think, he'll be to Rome 
As is the ofprey * to the fiſh, who takes it 

By ſovereignty of nature. Firft he was 

A noble ſervant to them; but he could not 
Carry his honours even: whether twas pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 


The happy man; whether defe& of judgement, 


To fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances 
Which he was lord of ; or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 


Sic. Go, maſters, get you home, be not diſmay'd 45From the caſque to the cuſhion, but commanding 


Theſe are a fide, that would be glad to have 
This true, which they ſo ſeem to fear. Go h 
And ſhew no ſign of fear. 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us! Come, maſters, 
let's home. 1 ever ſaid, we were i” the wrong] 50 
when we baniſh'd him. 

2 Cit. So did we all. 


But come, let's home. 

[ Exeunt Citizens. 

Bry. 1 do not like this news. 

Sic. Nor I. [wealth]; 

Bru. Let's to the Capitol :— Would, half my} 
Would buy this for a lie! 

Sic. Pray, let us go. [ Exeunt Tribunes. 

SCENE u. 
A Camp; at a ſmall diſtance from Reme, 60 
Enter Aufidius, wvith bis Lieutenant. | 


peace 
Even with the ſame auſterity and garb 
As he controll'd the war: but, one of theſe, 


For I dare ſo far free him) made him fear'd, 

So hated, and fo baniſh'd : but he has a merit, 

To choak it in the utterance. Soour virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the time : 

And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done 3. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 

Right's by right fouler4, ſtrengths by ſtrength do 
fail, 

Come, let's away. When, Caius, Rome is thine, 

Thou art poor'ſt of all; then ſhortly art thou mine. 


Auf. Do they ſtill fly to the Roman? 


[ Excunt. 


T j. e. As they Boored at his departure, they will ray at his return; as he went out with ſcoffs, he 


will come back with lamentations. 


2 A kind of eagle. 


3 The fenſe is, The virtue which delights 


to commend itſelf will find the ſureſt tomb in that chair wherein it holds forth its own commendations- 
* i. e. What is already right, and received as ſuch, becomes leſs clear when ſupported by ſuper- 
numerary proofs. 


ACT 


(As he hath ſpices of them all, not all, ' 


Try 


*>a 


1 5. Scene 2+] 
8 
rn 
A public Place in Reme. 
Erter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius, and Brutus, with 
others. 
1. No, I'll not go: you hear, what he hath 
ſaid, 


Which was ſometime his general ; who lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular. He call'd me father: 
But what o that ? Go, you that baniſh'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy : nay, if he coy'd 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, 1'll keep at home. 

Com, He would not ſeem to know me. 

Men. Do you hear? 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name: 
l urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not anſwer to: forbad all names; 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i” the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

Men. Why, ſo; you have made good work: 
A pair of tribunes, that have rack'd * for Rome, 
To make coals cheap: a noble memory >! 

Com. I minded him, how royal 'twas to pardon| 
When leaſt it was expected: he reply'd, 
It was a bare#® petition of a ſtate, 
To one whom they had puniſh d. 

Men. Very well: 
Could he ſay leſs ? 

Com. 1 offer'd to awaken his regard 
For his private friends: his anſwer to me was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of noifome, muſty chaff : he ſaid, twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And ſtill to noſe the offence. 

Men. For one poor grain or two? 
] am one of thoſe ; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains : 
You are the muſty chaff; and you are ſmelt 
Above the moon: We muſt be burnt for you. [aid 

Sic. Nay, pray, be patient : If you refuſe your 
In this ſo never- needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs, But ſure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the inſtant army we can make, 
Might ſtop our countryman. 
_ Men. No; Til not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you, go to him. 

Men. What ſhould I do? 

Bru. Only make trial what your love can do 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 
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V. 


Return me, as Cominius is return'd, 


Unheard; what then ?— 

But as a diſcontented friend, grief-ſhot 
ith his unkindneſs ? Say't be ſo? 
Sic. Yet your good will | 
uſt have that thanks from Rome, after the meaſure 
s you intended well. | 
Men. I'll undertake it: 
think, he'll hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 


IoJAnd hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 


He was not taken well ; he had not din'd : 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
e pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we have ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls [him 
Than in our prieſt-like faſts: therefore I'll watch 
Till he be dieted to my requeſt, 
And then I'll ſet upon him. 
Bru. You know the very road into his kindneſs, 
And cannot loſe your way. 
Men. Good faith, I'll prove him, . 
peed how it will. I ſhall ere long have knowledge 
Of my ſucceſs. [ Exit. 
Com. He'll never hear him. 
Sic. Not? | 
Com. I tell you, he does fit in gold, his eye 
Red as *twould burn Rome: and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel'd before him: 
"Twas very faintly he ſaid, Riſe; diſmiſs'd me 


35 


Men, Well, and ſay that Marcius 


40 


45 


50 


Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand: What he would do, 
He ſent in writing aſter me; what he would not, 
und with an oath, to yield to his conditions *z; 
that all hope is vain ; 
Unleſs his noble mother, and his wife, 
Who, as I hear, mean to ſolicit him 
For mercy to his country Therefore, let's hence, 
And with our fair entreaties haſte them on. 
; [Excunt. 
e 
The Volcian Camp. 
Enter Menenius to the Watch, or Guard. 
1 Watch. Stay: whence are you? 
2 Watch. Stand, and go back. [your leave, 
Men. You guard like men ; 'tis well ; But, by 
I am an officer of ſtate, and come 
To ſpeak with Coriolanus. 
1 Watch. From whence ? 
Men. From Rome. [our general 
1 Watch. You may not paſs, you muſt return ; 
Will no more hear from thence. 
2 Watch. You'll ſee your Rome embrac'd with 
fire before | : 


II. 


1 To rack means to harraſs by exaftions, The meaning is, You that have been ſuch good ſtewards for 
the Roman people, as to get their houſes burned over their heads, to ſave them the expence of coals. 


Memory for memorial, 


3 A bare petiti means only a mere petition. 


4 Dr. Johnſon is of 


Opinion, that here is a chaſm. The ſpeaker's purpoſe ſeems to be this : To yield to bis condition is ruin, 
and better cannot be obtained, ſo that all bope is vain, 


You'll 
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You'll ſpeak with Coriolanus, 

Men. Good my friends, 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots“ to blanks, 


My name hath touch'd your cars: it is, Menenius. 
1 Watch. Be it ſo; go back: the virtue of your 


name 
Is not here paſſable. 
Men. I tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my lover: I have been 


The book of his good acts, whence men have read 


His fame unparallel'd, happily, amplified ; 
For I have ever verify'd my friends, 
Of whom he's chief) with all the ſize that verity 
ould without lapfing ſuffer* : nay, ſometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle 3 ground, 
I have tumbled paſt the throw ; and in his praiſe 


Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing : Therefore, 


fellow, 
I muſt have leave to paſs. 


1 Watch. Faith, ſir, if you had told as many 


lies in his behalf, as you have utter d words in you 
own, you thould not paſs here : no, though it we 
as virtuous to lie, as to live chaſtely. Therefore 
go back. 

Men. Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name i 


Menenius, always ſactionary on the party of your 


neral, 


2 Watch. Howſoever you have been his liar, (as 
you ſay, you have) I am one that, telling true under 
Therefore, go 


him, muſt ſay, you cannot pals. 
back. 

Men. Has he din'd, can't thou tell? for I would 
not ſpeak with him till after dinner. 

1 Watch. You are a Roman, are you ? 
Nen. I am as thy general is. 

1 Watch. Then you ſhould hate Rome, as he 
does. Can you, when you have puſh'd out of your 
gates the very defender of them, and, in a violent 


ſay, go, leſt I let forth your half pint of blood: 
ack, that's the utmoſt of your having back. 
Men. Nay, but fellow, fellow,— - 
Enter Coriolanus, with Aufidius, 
Cor, What's the matter? 
Men. Now, you companion, I'll ſay an errang 
for you: you ſhall know now, that I am in «<<. 
mation: you ſhall perceive that a Jack guardant 
annot office me from my ſon Coriolanus : gueſs, 
by my entertainment with him, if thou ſtand'ſ not 
i” the ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death more 
g in ſpetatorſhip, and crueller in ſuffering ; be. 
hold now preſently, and ſwoon for what's to come 
upon thee. The glorious gods fit in hourly ſynod 
about thy particular proſperity, and love thee no 
worſe than thy old father Menenius does! O, my 
on, my ſon ! thou art preparing fire for us; look 
thee, here's water to quench it. I was hardly 
moved to come to thee : but being aſſured, none 
but myſelf could move thee, I have been blown 
ut of your gates with ſighs; and conjure thee to 
pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen, 
The good gods afſwage thy wrath, and turn the 
dregs of it upon this varlet here; this, who, like 
block, hath denied my acceſs to thee. 
Cor. Away! 
Men. How away ! 
Cor, Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 
Are ſervanted to others: Though I owe 
My revenge properly, my remiſſion lyes 
In Volcian breaſts 3, That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much.— Therefore be gone, 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger, than 
Your gates againſt my force. Vet, for I lov'd thee, 
Take this along; I writ it for thy ſake, 
[ Gives bim a letter, 
And would have ſentit. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee ſpeak.— This man, Aufidius, 


20 


23 


3 


— 


popular ignorance, given your enemy your ſhield, 
think to front his revenges with the eaſy groans 
of old women, the virginal palms “ of your 
daughters, or with the palſy'd interceſſion of ſuch 
a decay'd dotant as you ſeem to be? Can you think 


Was my belov'd in Rome: yet thou behold'ft— 
Auf. You keep a conitant temper. [ Exeunt. 


Manent the Guard, and Menenius. 
1 Watch. Now, fir, is your name Menenius. 


to blow out the intended fire your city is ready t 
flame in, with ſuch weak breath as this ? No, you 
are deceiv'd; thereforc, back to Rome, and pre- 
pare for your execution: you are condemn'd, 
our general has ſworn you out of reprieve and 
pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, 
he would uſe me with eſtimation. : 

2 Wat:h. Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men. I mean, thy general. 


45] 2 Watch. Tis a ſpell, you ſee, of much power: 
You know the way home again. 

1 Watch. Do you hear how we are ſhent s ſor 
ceping your greatneſs back ? 

2 Watch, What cauſe, do you think, I have to 
$Olfwoon ? 

Men. I neither care for the world, nor your 
general: for ſuch things as you, I can ſcarce think 
there's any, you are ſo ſlight. He that hath a will 
to die by himſelf, ſcars it not from another. Let 


1 Watch, My general cares not for you. Back 


T At here is a prize. 


$5] your general do his worſt. For you, be that you 


2 Dr. Johnſon explains this paſſage thus: To verify is to eftab!.ſp by teſ- 


timony. One may ſay with propriety, be brought falſe witneſſes to verify Bis title, Shakſpeare conſidered 
the word with his uſual laxity, as importing rather tefimemy than truth, and only meant to ſay, I bore 


| witneſs te my friends with all the fize that wviricy would ſuffer. 
virgina! falms may be underſtood the holding up the hands in ſupplication. 
a peculiar right in revenge, in the power of forgiveneſs the Volcians are conjoined, 


ſpamed, diſgraced, wade aſhamed of orſelvVes. 


3 Subtle means Jroeth, leucl. 4 b 
5 i. e. Though I have 
Sent means 


are; 
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- You have reſpected ; ſtopp'd your ears againſt 
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are, long; and your miſery increaſe with your age ! 
1 ſay to you, as I was ſaid to, Away! [Exit. 
1 Watch. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 
2 Watch. The worthy fellow is our general : 
He is the rock, the oak not to be wind-ſhaken. | 5 


[Exeunt. 
SCENE IL 
A Tent. 
Enter Coriolanus and Aufidius. 10 
Cir, We will before the walls of Rome to-“ 


morrow -» 

get down our hoſt My partner in this action, 
You muſt report to the Volcian lords, how plainly * 
I have borne this buſineſs. 15 
Auf. Only their ends 


The general ſuit of Rome; never admitted 
A private whiſper, no, not with ſuch friends 
That thought them ſure of you. 20 
Cor. This laſt old man, 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their lateſt refuge 
Was to ſend him : for whoſe old love, I have 5 
(Though I ſhew'd ſourly to him) once more offer'd 
The firſt conditions, which they did refuſe, 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 
That thought he could do more; a very little 
I have yielded too: Freſh embaſſies, and ſuits, 30 
Nor from the ſtate, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to.— Ha! What ſhout is this? 

[ Shout within. 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the ſame time tis made? I will not. 35 


Enter Virgilia, Velumnia, Valeria, young Marcius, 
with Attendants, all in mourning. © 

My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mold 

Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 

The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection 

All bond and privilege of nature, break 

Let it be virtuous, to be obſtinate. 

What is that curt'ſy worth ? or thoſe dove's eyes, 

Which can make gods forſworn ?—1 melt, and{45 

. am not 

Of ſtronger earth than others. My mother bows; 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 

In ſupplication nod : and my young boy 

Hath an aſpect of interceſſion, which 50 

Great nature cries, Deny net, Let the Volces 

Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; I'll never 

Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand, 

As if a man were author of himſelf, 

And knew no other kin. 55 
Virg. My lord and huſband ! 
Cor. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in Rome. 
Virg. The ſorrow, that delivers us thus chang'd 

Makes you think ſo. 


Cor. Like a dull actor nov, 60 
I have forgot my part, and I am ont, 
i. e. how openly, 2 j. e. Juno. 
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Even to a full diſgrace —Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not ſay, 

For that, Forgive our Remans,—O, a kiſs 

Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge 

ow by the jealous queen of heaven *, that kiſs 
carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 

th virgin'd it e'er fince—You gods! I prate, 
the moſt noble mother of the world 


thy deep duty more impreſſion ſhew 
that of common ſons. 

Vel. O, ſtand up bleſt ! 

ilſt, with no ſofter cuſhion than the flint, 


[Kneels, 


Your knees to me? to your correRed ſon ? 
hen let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
illop the ſtars ; then let the mutinous winds 
trike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun; 
urd'ring impoſſibility, to make 
at cannot be, ſlight work. 
Vel. Thou art my warrior! 
I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady ? 
[ Pointing to Fuleria. 
Cer, The noble ſiſter of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the iſicle 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple: Dear Valeria! 
Ve. This is a poot epitome of yours, 
we. [ Sherwing young Marcius. 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. 
Cor. The god of ſoldiers, 
With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs ; that thou may'ft 
prove 
To ſhame invulnerable, and tick i' the wars 
Like a great ſea- mark, ſtanding every flaw 3, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee ! 
Ful. Your knee, ſirrah. 
Cor, That's my brave boy. 
Yi. Even he, your wife, this lady, and my- 
ſelf, 
Are ſuitors to you. 
Cer. I beſeech you, peace: 
Or, if you'd aſk, remember this before ; 
The things, I have forſworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanics: Tell me not 
Wherein I ſeem unnatural : Defire not 
To allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reaſons. 
Vil, Oh, no more, no more 
You have ſaid, you will not grant us any thing; 
For we have nothing elſe to aſk, but that 


Which you deny already : Yet we will aſk; 
That, if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 


3 þ, e. every g, every ſtorm, 1 
ay 
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Cor. Aufidius, and you Volces, mark; for we 
Hear nought fromRome in private. Your requeſt? 
Val. Should we be filent and not ſpeak, our 
C raiment 
And tate of bodies would bewray what liſe 


May hang upon your hardneſs : therefore hear 9 


LANU 8 [AR 5, Scene z, 


Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, is ſuch a 

Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes ; 
Whoſe chronicle thus writ, “ The man was 
But with his laſt attempt he wip' d it out: 

« Deſtroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the enſuing age, abhorr'd.“ Speak to me, ſon: 
Thou haſt affected the fine trains of honour, 


We have led fince thy exile, Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women t 
Are we come hither: ſince that thy ſight, which 
ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 
1 Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and 
ſorrow 3 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to ſee 
The ſon, the huſband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital: thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy: For how can we, 
Alas ! how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound; together with thy victory 
Whereto we are bound? Alack! or we muſt | 
The country, our dear nurſe; or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. We muſt find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wiſh, which fide ſhould win: for either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our ſtreets; or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelt, ſon, 
I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till 
Theſe wars determine: if 1 cannot perſuade thee| 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts, 
'Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread 
(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not) on thy mother's womb, 
That brought thee to this world, 
Virg. Ay, and mine, 


To imitate the graces of the gods; 
To tear with thunder the wide cheeks © the air, 


(comforts, j io And yet to charge thy ſulphur with a bolt 


That ſhould but rive an oak. Why doſt not ſpeak 
Think'ſt thou it honourable for a noble man 
till to remember wrongs ? Daughter, ſpeak you? 
e cares not for your weeping. —Speak thou, boy; 
15 Perhaps, thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons.— There is no man in the 
world 1 | 
More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i' the ſtocks. Thou haſt never in thy lite 
Shew'd thy dear mother any courteſy ; 
When ſhe, (poor hen !) fond of no ſecond brood, 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and ſafely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back : But, if it be not ſo, 
25] Thou art not honeſt; and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou reſtrain'ſt from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs.— He turns away: 
Down, ladies; let us ſhame him with our knees, 
To his ſurname Coriolanus 'longs more pride, 
Than pity to our prayers, Down: An end: 
This is the laſt :=-So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours..-Nay, behold us: 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowſhip, 
Does reaſon * our petition with more ſtrength 
Than thou haſt to deny *'t.—Come, let us go: 
This fellow had a Volce to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and this child | 
Like him by chance :— Yet give us our diſpatch : 
40jI am huſh'd until our city be afire, 


2 


35 


That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 
Boy. He ſhall not tread on me; 
I'll run away till I am bigger, but then I'll fight. 
Cor. Not of a woman's tenderneſs to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to ſee, 
I have fat too long. 
Vel. Nay, go not from us thus. 
If jt were ſo, that our requeſt did tend 
To ſave the Romans, thereby to deſtroy [ us, 
The Volces whom you ſerve, you might condemn 
As poiſonous of your honour; No; our ſuit 
Is, that you reconcile them : while the Volces 
May ſay, „This mercy we have ſhew'd;” the 
Romans, ; 
e This we receiv'd;” and each in either fide 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry, “ Be bleſt 
« For making up this peace Thou know'it, great 
ſon, 
The end of war's uncertain; but this certain, 


And then I'll ſpeak a little. 
Car. Mother, mother 
5 [ Hoids ber by the bands, fert. 
What have you done ? Behold, the heavens do opt, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural ſcene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome: 
But, for your ſon,—believe it, O, believe it, 
Moſt dangerouſly you have with him prevail'd, 
5oſit not moſt mortal to him. But, let it come :— 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my ſtead, ſay, would you have heard 
A mother leſs ? or granted leſs, Autidius ? 
55] Au I was mov'd withal. 
Cer, I dare be ſworn, you were; 
And, fir, it is no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to ſweat compaſſion. But, good fir, 
hat peace you'll make, adviſe me: For my pant. 


4 


— 


That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 


That is, conſtrains the eye to weep, and the he 
much, and yet be merciful. 
* i. e. argue fer. 


bol not to Rome, I'll back with you: and pray you, 


art to ſhake, 


Stand 


2 The meaning is, to threaten 
3 j, c. kc eps me in a ate of ignominy talking to no purpoſo· 


-- 
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Stand to me in this cauſe.— O mother! wife ! 
Auf. 1 am glad, thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy 
honour 
At difference in thee : out of that I'll work 
Myſelf a former fortune . [Ale 
[The Ladies make figns to Cor iolanus. 
Cor. Ay, by and by; 
But we will drink together; and you ſhall bear 
[To Volumnia, Virgilia, &c. 
A better witneſs back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have counter-ſeal'd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deferve 
To have a temple built you: all the ſwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. 
„ N 
The Forum, in Rome. 
Enter Menenius and Sicinius. 


[ Exeunt. 


5 


CORIOLANYU 8, 237 


Enter another Maſerger. 
Sic. What's the news? 2 H; 
Meſ. Good news, good news; — The ladies have 
prevail'd, 
The Volces are diſlodg'd, and Marcius gone: 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulſion of the Tarquins. 
Sic. Friend, 
Art thou certain, this is true? is it moſt certain ? 
Mc:ſ. As certain, as I know the ſun is fire: 
Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt of it ? 
Ne'er through an arch ſo hurry'd the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Why, 
hark you ; 


IT 


Men. See you yon coign- © the Capitol 
corner-ſtone ? 

Sic. Why, what of that ? 

Men. If it be poſſible for you to diſplace it wit 
your little finger, there is ſome hope the ladies of 
Rome, eſpecially his mother, may prevail with him. 
But, I ſay, there is no hope in t; our throats ar 
ſentenc'd, and ſtay upon execution. 

Sic. Is t poſſible, that ſo ſhort a time can alte 
the condition of a man ? 

Mem. There is difference between a grub, anc 
a butterfly; yet your butterfly was a grub, Thi 
Marcius is grown from man to dragon: he k 
wings; he's more than a creeping thing. 

Sic, He lov'd his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me: and he no more rememb 


35 
his mother now, than an eight year old horſe “. 


The tartneſs of his face ſours ripe grapes. When 
he walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground 
ſhrinks before his treading. He is able to pierce 


1 = 3 


5 


[ Trumpets, bautbeyr, drums beat, all tegetber. 
The trumpets, ſackburs, pſalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 


Make the ſun dance. Hark you! [ A ſbeut within. 
Men. This is good news : 
I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 


Is worth of conſuls, ſenators, patricians, 

A city full; of tribunes, ſuch as you, 

A ſea and land full: You have pray d well to-day ; 

This morning, for ten thouſand of your throats 

I'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy ! 

[Sound flill, with the ſhouts. 

S. Firſt, the gods bleſs you for your tidings: 

Accept my thanktulneſs. (next, 
M.. Sir, we have all great cauſe to give great 


300 thanks. 


Sic, They are near the city ? 
Meſ. Almoſt at point to enter. 

Sic. We'll meet them, and help the joy. [ Fxerrr. 
Enter teus Senators, with the Ladies, paſſing over the 
ſtage, &c. Se. 

Sen. Behold our patroneſs, the life of Rome: 


Call all your tribes together, praiſe the gods, 
And make triumphant fires; ſtrew flowers before 
them : 


acorſlet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his|4o|Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Margius, 


hum is a battery. He fits in his ſtate, as a thing 
made for Alexander. What he bids be done, i 
finiſh'd with his bidding. He wants nothing of 
god, but eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. ] paint him in the character. Mark what 
mercy his mother ſhall bring from him : There i 
no more mercy in him, than there is milk in 
male tyger ; and that ſhall our poor City find : and 
all this is long of you. 

Sic, The gody be good unto us 

Men. No, in ſuch a caſe the gods will not be good 
unto us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpected 


not them: and, he returning to break our necks, 


they reſpect not us. 
4 Enter a Meſſenger, | 
Mz. Sir, if you'd ſave your life, fly to your houſe : 
The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down ; all ſwearing, if 
The Roman lad. es bring not comfort home, 


4 


50 


55 


Repeal him with the welcome ol his mother: 
Cry, — Welcome, ladies, welcome 
All. Welcome, ladies, welcome ! | 
[A flouriſh with drums and trumpets, Excunt. 
e V. 
A publick Place in Antium. 


Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Attendants. 
Auf. Go tell the lords of the city, I am here: 
Deliver them this paper: having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market-place; where I, 
Even in theirs and in the commons” ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. He 1 accuſe, 
The city ports by this hath enter'd, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with words: Diſpatch.-Moſt 
welcome | 
Enter three or four Conſpirators of Aufidius faftions 
1 Con. How is it with our general ? 
Auf. Even ſo, . 


They'll give him death by inches. 


* 


As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 


F 1 I will take advantage of this conceſſion to reſtore myſelf to my former credit and power. - Sub- 


inte lis itur remembers bis dam. 
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And with his charity ſlain. 

2 Con. Moſt noble fir, 
If you do hold the ſame intent 'wherein 
You wiſh'd us parties, we'll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell; 
We muſt proceed, as we do find the people. 


CORIOL ANUS 
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| | Aufe, Say no more3 
| [Here come the lords, 

| Enter the Lords of the city. 

| Lords. You are moſt welcome home. 

5 Auf. I have not deſerv'd it. 

us, worthy lords, have you with heed peruv d 
What I have written to you? 


3 Con. The people will remain uncertain, whi 
*T'wixt you there's difference ; but the fall of ei 
Makes the ſurvivor heir of all. 

Auf. I know it; 
And my pretext to ſtrike at him admits 
A good conſtruction. I rais'd him, and I 
Mine honour for his truth: Who being ſo heighten” 4 
He water d his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Sedueing ſo my friends : and, to this end, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unſwayable, and free. 

3 Con. Sir, his ſtoutneſs, 


When he did ſand for conſul, which he loſt |. 


By lack of ſtooping, 

Auf. That I would have ſpoke of: 

Being baniſh'd for t, he came unto my hearth ; 
Preſented to my knife his throat; I took him; 
Made him joint ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all his own defires ; nay, let him chooſe, 
Out of my files, his projects to accompliſh, 

My beſt and freſheſt men; ſerv'd his defignmen 
In mine own perſon ; bolp to reap the fame, 
Which he did end all his; and touk ſome pride 
To do myſelf this wrong: till, at the laſt, 

I ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and 

He wag'd i me with his countenance, as if 

I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did, my lord: 

The army marvell d at it. And, in the laſt. 
When he had carried Rome; and that we look d 
For no leſs ſpoil, than glory 
Auf. There was it. 
For which my ſinews ſhall be ſtretch'd upon him * 
At a tew drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he ſold the blood and labour 
Of our great action; Therefore ſhall he die, 
And I'll renew me in his fall. But, hark 
[Drum and trumpets ſound, with great ſhouts 
of the people. 

1 Con, Your native town you enter'd like a poſt 
And had no welcomes home; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noiſe. 

2 Con. And patient fools, 
Whoſe children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats tear, 
With giving him glory. 

3 Cen. Therefcre, at your vantage, 

Ere he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 
With what he would ſay, let him feel your ſword, 
Which we will ſecond. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd ihall bury 


' Lords. We have. 

| 1 Lord. And grieve to hear it. 

10 What faults he made before the laſt, I think, 

Might have found caſy fines : but there to end, 

Where he was to begin; and give away 

The benefit of our levies, anſwering us 

With our own charge 3; making a treaty, where 

15] There was a yielding; This admits no excuſe, 

Auf. He approaches, you ſhall hear him. 

Enter Coriolanus, wvith drums and colours ; the Can. 
mom being with bim. 

Cor. Hail, lords! I am return'd your ſoldier; 

No more infected with my country's love, 

Than when I parted hence, but ſtill ſubſiſting 

Under your great command. You are to know, 

That proſperouſly I have attempted, and 

With bloody paſſage led your wars, even to 

25|The gates of Rome. Our ſpoil, we have brought 
home : 


» 

Doth more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We have made peace, 
With no leſs honour to the Antiates, 
ze Than ſhame to the Romans: And we here deliver, 

ubſcrib'd by the conſuls and patricians, 

ogether with the ſeal o' the ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Auf. Read it not, noble lords ; 

35[Bur tell the traitor, in the higheſt degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. 
Cor. Traitor !-—-How now? 
Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 
Cor. Marcius ! 


think 


J4<| Auf. Ay, Mareius, Caius Marcius ; Doſt thou 


I'll grace thee with that robbery, thy ſtol'n name 
Coriolanus in Corioli . 

You lords and heads of the ſtate, perfidiouſly 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 


45]For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome 


(I ſay, your city) to his wife and mother : 
Breaking his oath and reſolution, like 
A twiſt of rotten ſilk ; never admitting 
Counſel o' the war; but at his nurſe's tears 
Fol He whin'd and roar'd away your victory; 
That pages bluſh'd at him, and men of heart 
Look'd wondering each at other. 

Cor. Hear'ſt thou, Mars ?— 

2 Name not the god, thou boy of tears.— 


2 No more. 
Cor. Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt made my heart 


His reaſons with his body. 


Too great for what contains it, Boy! O ſlave '— 


The meaning, according to Dr. Jahnſon, is, He preſeribed to me with an air of authority, and gave 


me bis ccuntenance ſor my wages; thought me ſufficiently rewarded with good looks. 
point on which I will attack him with my utmoſt abilities. 


enpences. 


2 This is the 
3 That is, rewarding us with our own 


Pardon 


Fo 


Pardon me, lords, 'tis the firſt time that ever 
| was forc'd to ſcold, Your judgments, my gray 
lords, 


Muſt give this cur the lie : and his own notion 
(Who wears my ſtripes impreſt upon him; that | 5 
Muſt bear my beating to his grave) ſhall join 
Tothruſt the lie unto him. 

1 Lord. Peace, both, and hear me ſpeak, 

Cer, Cut me to pieces, Volces, men and lads, 
stuin all your edges | in me,—Boy ! Falſe hound ! [10 
1f you have writ your annals true, tis there, 
That, like an eagle on a dove-cote, I 
Hutter d your Volces in Corioli : 

Alone I did it,—Boy! | 

Auf. Why, noble lords, 1 5 
Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your ſhame, by this unholy braggart, 
ore your own eyes and ears? 

All Cm. Let him die for't. 
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8 Hold, hold, hold, hold. 

Auf. My noble maſters, hear me ſpeak. 

1 Lord, O Tullus,— 

2 Lord. Thou haſt done a deed, whereat 
Valour will weep. quiet; 


3 Lerd. Tread not upon him.—Maſters all, be 
Put up your ſwords. 
Auf. My lords, when you ſhall know (as in this 


rage, 

Provok'd by him, you cannot) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Pleaſe it your honours 
To call me to your fenate, I'll deliver 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure 
Your heavieſt cenſure. 

1 Lord. Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him: let him be regarded 


All People. Tear him to pieces, do it a 20 
[The croud ſpeak promiſcucuſly.| 
He kill'd my fon,—My daughter, — lie kill'd my 
couſin Marcus. 

He kill'd my father. | 

2 Lord. Peace, hoz—no outrage peace. j 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o' the earth * : His laſt offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing, — Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cir, O, that I had him, 30 
With fix Aufidiuſes, or more, his tribe, 
To uſe my lawful ſword ! 


Auf. Inſolent villain ! | 
35 


All Con. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 
[ Aufidius and the Cenſpirators draw, and ki 


1 7. e. his fame overſpreads the world, 


As the moſt noble corſe, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

2 Lord, His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame, 
Let's make the beſt of it. 


5] Auf. My rage is gone, 


And I am truck with ſorrow.—Take him up: 
Help, three o' the chiefeſt ſoldiers; I'll be one. 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully : 
Trail your ſteel pikes.— Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 

Which to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet he ſhall have a noble memory. 

Aſſiſt. 


LExcunt, bearing the body of Marcius, A dead 
ſounded. 


| march 


* Memcry, as before, for memorial, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Joxivs CAR, 
OcrAvius CSA, 1 
M. Ax ron tus, 172 fer = Death 


M. Amit. Lzyripus, 
Cicxxo, PunLIivs, PoPILivs LENA, Senators, 


BzauTUs, 
Cas$10s, 

CasCAy ; 
Tazzoxtus, Conſpirators againſt 
Licarivsy Ceſar. 


Drcius Bay Tus, 
MzTELLUS CiMBER, 
CI XNA; 


Fl Avius, and MAaruLLus, Tribunet. 
ARTEMIDORUS, @ Sopbiſt of Cnidos. 
Soothſayer. 
IN N A, 4 Poet : Another Poet. 

Lucitivs, Tirixtus, Mzs8ALA, Young Caro, 
and Volumnius; Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. 
VAIO, Cirrus, CLAuDivs, STRAT0, Lucius, 

Dazxpaxivs; Servants to Brutus. 


INDARUS, Servant to Caſſius. 


ALPHURNIA, Wife to Ceſar, 
ok TIA, Wife to Brutus. 


Plebeians, Senators, Guards, Attendants, Cr. 
SCENE, far the os PER — ——ð ¹ ol Gyn cg and near 


A 0-2 


TOI EE 4 
R 0 E. 
A Street. 
Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners. 
Flav. ENCE; home, you idle crea 
get you home: 

Is this a holiday ? What ! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the ſign 


Of your profeſſion ?—Speak, what trade art thou ?|10 


Car, Why, fir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on ?— 
You, fir ; what trade are you? 


Flav. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 

Cob. Truly, fir, all that I live by is, with the 
awl : I meddle with no trade,—man's matters, nor 
woman's matters, but with awl. I am, indeed, 


5 far, a ſurgeon to old ſhoes 3 when they are in great 


nger, I recover them. As proper men as ever 
trod upon neats-leather, have gone upon my handy- 


k. 
Flav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day ? 
y doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets ? 
Cob. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get 
yſelf into more work. But, indeed, fir, we 
ake holiday, to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his 
triumph. 


Ch. Truly, fir, in reſpect of a fine workman, 15 Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conqueſt brings 


Im but, as you would ſay, a cobler. 

Mar. But what trade art thou? Anſwer m 

direQly. 

Ch. A trade, fir, that, I hope, I may uſe with 
a ſafe conſcience z which is, indeed, fir, a mendetſa 
of bad ſoals. 

Flav. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty 

knave, what trade ? 

Cab. Nay, I beſeech you, fir, be not out with 


he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than ſenſeleſs 
things ! 

» you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
ve you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
o towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 


me: Yet, if you be out, fir, I can mend you. fz5|Your infants in your arms, and there have ſat 


Mar, What meaneſt thou by that ? Mend me, 
+ thou ſaucy fellow ? 
Cab. Why, fir, cobble you, 


3B 3 | 


The live-long day, with patient expeQation, 
To ſee great Pompey paſs the ſtreets of Rome: 


And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have 


f 
| | 
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Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Made in his concave ſhores ? 
And do you now put on your beſt attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone; 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Fray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. [ fault, 
Flav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for thi 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort ; 
Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 
Do Kſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 
[ Exeunt Commoners. 
See, whe'r their baſeſt metal be not mov'd ; | 
hey vaniſh tongue-ty'd in their guiltineſs. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I: Diſrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies *. 
Mar. May we do ſo? 
You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 
Flav. It is no matter; let no images 
Be hung with Cefar's trophies. I'll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets: 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers pluck'd from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. | [ Exeunt 
SCEN E U. 


| 


| 


The ſame. 


3 
Enter Ceſar; Anteny, for the courſe; Calyburnia, 
Portia, Decius *, Cicero, Brutus, Caſſius, Caſca, a 


Southſayer, &c. 
Cæſ. Calphurnia,— 


Caſca. Peace, ho! Cæſar ſpeaks, 40 


Cæſ. Calphurniag— 

Calp. Here, my lord. 

Cæſ. Stand you directly in Antonius' way, 
When he doth run his courſe.— Antonius. 


CES A R. Aa. Sen 


| Cæſ. What man is that? [ March, 
Bru. A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of 
Cæſ. Set him before me, let me ſee his face, 
Caſe Fellow, come from the throng :=Log 
5 jupon Cæſar. [ again, 
Cæſ. What ſay' ſt thou to me now? Speak once 
Scoth, Beware the ides of March. 
Czf. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him: — paß. 
Cennet 3, Exeunt Ceſar ard train, 
10 Caf. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe } 
Bru, Not 1. 
Caſ. I pray you, do. 
Bru, I am not gamefome ; I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 
15]Let me not binder, Caſſius, your debres ; 
I'll leave you. | 
Caf. Brutus, I do abſerve you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 
And ſhew of love, as 1 was wont to have: 
20[You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange * a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 
- Bru, Caſſius, 
pe not deceiv'd : If I haye veil'd my look, 
turn the trouble of my countenance 


[25|Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 


Of late, with paſſions of ſome difference 5, 
Conceptions only proper to myſelt, 
Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd; 
zof( Among which number, Caſſius, be you one) 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
orgets the ſhews of love to other men. - 
Caſ. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your 
5 paſſion; 
By means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath bury'd 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face ? 
Bru. No, Caſſius: for the eye ſees not itſelf, 
ut by reflection, by ſome other things. 
Caf. Tis juſt : 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 


Ant. Cæſar, my lord. 45 That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard 


Ca. Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia : for our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their ſterile curſe. 

Axt. I ſhall remember: 

When Cæſar ſays, De this, it is perform'd. 
Ce/. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 
Soth. Ceſar. : ; 
Cel. Ha! Who calls? 


Where many of the beſt reſpect in Rome, 
(Except immortal Czfar) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
5o| Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Caſſius, 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf 
For that which is not in me ? 

Caſ. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear: 
And, ſince you know you cannot fee yourſelt 


Caſca. Bid every noife be ſtill Peace yet again.|5 5]So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 


Cæſ. Who is it in the preſs, that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Cæſar: Speak; Cziar is turn'd to hear. 


Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf which yet you know not of. 
And be not jcalous of me, gentle Brutus: 


Socth, Beware the ides of March. 
1 Ceremonies for religious ornaments. 
is alien, unfamiliar, 


2 This perſon was not Decius, but Decimus Brutus. 
have before obſerved, that Sennct appears to be a particular tune or mode of martial muſick. 
$ i. e. with a fiuQuation of diſcordant opinions and deſires. 


Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 


7 We 
4 Strange 


To 
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ls, 


' Chooſe Ceſar for their king. 


To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſter * ; if you know 1 
That 1 do fawn on men, and hug them hard, | 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. | 


[ Flouriſh and ſpout 
Bru. What means this ſhouting ? I do fear, th 


[people 
Caſ. Ay, do you fear it ? 
Then muſt I think you would not have it ſo. 
Bru. I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well :— 
But wherefore do you hold me here ſo long? 


What is it that you would impart to me ? | 


If it be aught toward the general good, 


Set honour in one eye, and death i“ the other, 


And 1 will look on both indifferently : 
For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 


The name of honour more than I fear death. 
I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the ſubject of my ſtory.— 

I cannot tell, what you and other men 

Think of this life; but, for my ſingle ſelf, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 

I was born free as Cæſar; ſo were you: 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 

Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, 

Cæſar (aid to me, Dar ſ thou, Caſſius, now 

Leay in with me into this angry flood, 

Ard ſevim to yonder point Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : fo, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar d; and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

Czſar cry'd, Help me, Caffius, or I fink. 

I, as ZEneas, our great anceſtor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 


The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tyber 


Did I the tired Cæſar: And this man 

Is now become a god : and Caffius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 
If Czfar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did ſhake: tis true, this god did ſhake : 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 


And thatſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 


Did loſe his luſtre : I did hear him groan : 


Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Roman 


Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their vook 
Alas! it cry'd, Give me ſome drink, Titinius, 

As a ſick girl. Ve gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtick wot ld, 

And bear the palm alone. 


$ C&S AT 


Bru, Another general ſhout ! 
I do believe, that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 
Caf. Why, man, he doth beftride the narrow 
world, 
ike a Coloſſus ; and we petty men 
alk under his huge legs, and peep about 
o find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 
Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates : 
10] The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
at in ourſelves, that we are undcrlings. 
rutus, and Ceſar : What ſhould be in that Czeſar ? 
hy ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours ? 
rite them together, yours is as fair a name; 
15 Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well : 
= them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, 
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rutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Ceſar. 

Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
20. That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd : 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, ſince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than w.th one man? 
When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
2 [That her wide walls encompafs'd but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O! you and I have heard our fathers ſay,. [brook*d 
There was a Brutus * once, that would have 
30] The eternal devil to keep his ſtate in Rome, 
s eaſily as a king. 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim: 
How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 
35|1 ſhall recount hereafter ; for this preſent, 
I would not, ſo with love I might intreat you, 
Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid, 


Both meet to hear, and anſwer, ſuch high things, 
'Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this 3 z 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
Under ſuch hard conditions as this time 
4 Ils like to lay upon us. 
Caſ. I am glad, that my weak words 
Have ſtruck but thus much ſhew of fire from 
Brutus. 
Re-enter Ceſar and bits train. 
Bru. The games are done, and Cæſar is re- 
turning. 
Caf. As they paſs by, pluck Caſca by the ſleeve: 
And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 


— 


What hath procecded, worthy note, to- day. 
55 Bru. I will do ſo :—But, look you, Caſſius, 
The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow, 
And all the reſt look like a chidden train: 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 

ks with ſuch ferret 4 and ſuch fiery eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 


[ Shout. Flarrife.) [Being croſs d in conference by ſome ſenators, 


1 That is, to invite every new preteſter to my affection by the Bale or allurement of cuſſemary oaths. 


* bs c. Lucius Junius Brutus. 


3 j. e. ruminate on this, 
3B4 


4 A ferret has red ces. 
Caf 


Caſ. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 

Cæſ. Antonius. 

An. Cæſar. 

Cæſ. Let me have men about me, that are fat; 
Sleek- headed men, and ſuch as ſleep o' nights: | 5 
Yon Caſſius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much : ſuch men are dangerous. 

Ant, Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Cæſ. Would he were fatter :—But I fear him 

not: 
Vet if my name were liable to fear, 
do not know the man I ſhould avoid 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver, and he looks 15 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no muſick: 
Seldom he ſmiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
'That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's caſe, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themſelves ; 
And thereſore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be ſear'd, 
Than what 1 fear; for always I am Cæſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. 


r Ax. [AR 1. Scene: 


and ſtill as he refus'd it, the rabblement 
and clapp'd their chopt hands, and threw up their 
ſweaty night-caps, and utter'd ſuch a deal of tink. 
ing breath becauſe Cæſar refus'd the crown, that 
t had almoſt choak'd Cæſar; for he ſwooned, and 
tell down at it: And for mine own part, I durſt 
not laugh, for ſear of opening my lips, and re. 
ceiving the bad air. 
Caſ. But, ſoft, I pray you: What? did Czſx 
ſwoon ? 
Caſca. He fell down in the market-place, and 
foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. 
Bru. "Tis very like; he hath the falling-fick. 
neſs. 
Caſ. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honeſt Caſca, we have rhe falling-fickneſs, 
Caſca. I know not what you mean by that; but, 
I am ſure, C:far fell down. If the tag-rag peo. 
ple did not clap him, and hiſs him, according as he 
2Cſpleas'd, and diſpleas'd them, as they uſe to do the 
players in the theatre, I am no true man. 
Bru. What ſaid he, when he came unto himſelf? 
Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he 
erceiv'd the common herd was glad he refus'd 
25]the crown, he pluck'd me ope his doublet, and 
offer'd them his throat to cut.— An I had been a 
man of any occupation *, if I would not have 
[ Exeunt Ceſar, and his train.] taken him at a word, I would 1 might go to hell 
Manent Brutus and Caſſius : Caſca to them. among the rogues :—and ſo he fell. When he 
Caſca. You pull'd me by the cloak; Would|3oſcame to himſelf again, he ſaid, If he had done, or 


you ſpeak with me ? ſaid, any thing amiſs, he defir'd their worſhips to 
Bru. Ay, Caſca; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, think it was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, 


IJ hat Cæſar looks ſo ſad, where I ſtood, cry'd, Alas, gord ſoul !—and for- 
Caſca. Why you were with him, were you not? ave him with all their hearts: But there's no 
Bru. I ſhould not then aſk Caſca what hadj35ſheed to he taken of them: if Cæſar had ſtabb'd 

chanc'd. their mothers, they would have done no leſs. 
Caſca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him: Bru. And after that, he came, thus ſad, away 
and being offer'd him, he put it by with the back Caſca. Ay. 

of his hand, thus; and then the _ fell a" Caj. Did Cicero ſay any thing ? 

mouting. 4c] Caſca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 

Bru. What was the ſecond noiſe for ? Caſ. To what effect? 


Caſca. Why for that too. Caſca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look 

Caſ. They ſhouted thrice; What was the 1at you i the face again: But thoſe, that underſtood 
cry tor? him ſmil'd at one another, and ſhook their heads: 

Caſca. Why for that too. 45]but for mine own part, it was Greek to me. I 

Bru, Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? could tell you more news too: Marullus and Fla- 

Caſca, Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice {vius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, are put 
every time gentler than other; and at every put-| ſto filence. Fare you well. There was more 
ting by, mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted. toolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Caſ. Who ofter'd him the crown? 500 Caſ. Will you ſup with me to-night, Caſca ? 

Caſca. Why, Antony. Caſca. No, I am promis'd forth. 

Bra. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſca. Caſ. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Caſca. I can as well be hang'd, as tell the man- Caſca. Ay, if I he alive, and your mind hold, 
ner of it: it was meer toolery, I did not mark it. fand your dinner worth the eating. 
I Mark Antony offer him a crown; yet|55} Caf. Good; I will expect you. 

Caſca. Do lo: Farewel both. 


*twas not a crown neither, twas one of theſe coro- Exit. 


ne ts z— and, as I told you, he put it by once: but, 
for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have 
had it. Then he offer'd it to him again; then he 


put it by again: but, to my thinking, he was very[60 


loth to lay his fingers off it. And then he offer'd 
it the third time; he put it the third time by: 


T i. e. Had I been a mechanick, one of the Plebeians, to whom he offered his throat. 


Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mcttle, when he went to ſchool. 
Caſ. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 


Which 
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Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words | | 
f ter appetite. 
— pls. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 
1 will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Caſ. L will do ſo :—till then, think of the world: 
[ Exit Brutus. 


us 


Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 
Theſe are tbeir rraſins, — Tbq are natural; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cic. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpoſed time: 
But men may conſtrue thirtgs after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe of the things themſelves. 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-murrow ? 

Caſca. He doth: for he did bid Antonius 


Well, Brutus, thou art noble: yet, I ſee, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is diſpos'd * : Therefore tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 

For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd ? 

Czfar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 15 

He ſhould not humour me *, I will this night, 

In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name; wherein obſcurely[z 

Ceſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at : 

And, after this, let Cæſar ſeat him ſure; 

For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure. 

[ Exit, 
n III. 

Street. 


Thunder and Lightning. Enter Caſca, his jan 
| drazon ; and Cicero, mecting bim. 
Cic. Good even, Caſca: Brought you Cæſar 

. home? 

Why are you breathleſs? and why ſtare you fo? 
Caſca. Are you not moy'd, when all the ſway 


of earth 3 35 


Shakes, like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 

I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have ſeen 
The ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 


tofSend word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 


Cic. Good night then, Caſca: this diſturbed ſky 
Is not to walk in. 
Caſca. Farewel, Cicero. 

Enter Caſſius. 
Caſ. Who's there ? 
Caſca. A Roman. 
Caſ. Caſca, by your voice. [this ? 
Caſca. Your ear is good. Caſſius, what night is 
Caj. A very pleating night to honeſt men. 
Caſcu. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo ? 
Caſ. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full of 
faults, 


For my part, I have 1 the ſtreets, 
Submitting me unto the peritous night; 


[ Exit Cicero. 


25]And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 


Have bar*'d my boſom to the thunder-ſtone : 
And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
he breaſt of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 
Even in the aim and very flaſh of it. 
Caſca. But whereſore did you ſo much tempt 
the heavens ? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. [life 
Caf. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of 
That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, 
r elſe you uſe not : You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 
To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heavens z 


To be exalted with the threatning clouds : 40[But if you would conſider the true cauſe, 


But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire, 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heaven; 

Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 


Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
Why birds, and beaſts, from quality and kind +; 
Why old men fools, and children calculate $5; 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 


Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 45] Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 


Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful ? 
Caſa. A common ſlave (you know him well by 
ſight) - 

Held up his left hand, which did flame, and bural 


To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 
[That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 
To make them inſtruments of fear, and warning, 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. 


Like twenty torches join'd; and yet his hand, [5o[Now could I, Caſca, name to thee a man 


Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, (I have not ſince put up my ſword) 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 

Who glar'd upon me, and went ſurly by, 


Moſt like this dreadful night; 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol: i 

A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me, 


Without annoying me: and there were drawn [55[In perſonal action; yet prodigious © grown, 


Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who ſwore, they ſaw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets. 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did fit; '* *--- 
Even at noon- day, upon the market-place, 

Hooting, and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 


And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 
Caſ-e.*Tis Cæſar that you mean: Is it not, Caſſius ? 
Caſ. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 

Have thews 7 and limbs like to their anceſtors ; 


sogut, woe the while ! our fathers' minds are dead, 


And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits; 


I j. e. The beſt meta! or temper may be worked into qualities contrary to its original conſtitution. 
2 The meaning is, Ceſar loves Brutus, but if Brutus ard I were to change places, his love ſpeuid not bumour 


we, ſhould not take hold of my affection, ſo as to 
weight or momentum of this globe. 
or propheſy. * © Predigious is portentous. 
firergth, 


4 i. e. Why they devi ite from quality and nature. 


The whole 
5 i. e. foretd 


make me forget my principles. 


7 There: is an obſolete word implying nerves or riuſcular 
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Our yoke and ſufferance ſhew us womaniſn. 
Caſca. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to- m 

Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſar as a king: 

And he ſhall wear his crown by ſea, and land, 

In every place, fave here in Italy. 


Caſ. 1 know where I will wear this dagger then; 


Cafhus from bondage will deliver Caſſius : 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit ; 
But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 
Ik I know this, know all the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 
J can make off at pleaſure. 
So can I: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. | 

Caſ. And why ſhould Ceſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he ſees, the Romans are but ſheep; 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak ſtraws: What traſh is R 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, O, grief! 
Where haſt thou led me ? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 
My anſwer muſt be made: But Iam arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 


Caſca. You ſpeak to Caſca: and to fuch a man, 


That is no flearing tell-tale. Hold my hand 1: 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs ; 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 
As who goes fartheſt. 

Caſ. There's a bargain made. 
Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the nobleſt-minded Romans, 
To undergo, with me, an enterprize 
Of honourable-dangerous conſequence ; 
And I do know, by this, they ſtay for me 


c ES AR. [AR 2. Scene 1, 


In Pompey's porch : For now, this fearful night, 
There is no ſtir or walking in the ſtreets; 
And the complexion of the element, 
it favours 3 like the work we have in hand, 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
Enter Cinna. 
Caſca. Stand cloſe awhile, for here comes one 
in haſte. 
Caf. Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 
He s a friend. —Cinna, where haſte you ſo ? 
Cin. To find out you: Who's that? Metellus 
Cimber ? 
Caf. No, it is Caſcaz one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna ? 
15] Cir. I am glad ont. What a fearful night is this? 
There's two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange ſights, 
Caf. Am I not ſtaid for? Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, 
You are. O, Caſſius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our part [per, 
Caſ. Be you content: Good Cinna, take this pa- 
And look you lay it in the prætor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it ; and throw this 
In at his window; ſet this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' ſtatue : all this done, | 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 
Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 
To ſeek you at your houſe, Well, I will hie, 
zol And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. 
Caſ. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 
[Exit Cinna, 
Come, Caſca, you and I will, yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his houſe : three parts of him 
35|Is ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
Caſca. O, he fits high in all the people's hearts: 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
is countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
40 Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. [him, 
Caſ. Him, and his worth, and our great need of 
ou have right well conceited. Let us go, 
or it is after midnight; and, ere day, 
e will awake him, and be ſure of him. [ Excunt, 


* 


r 


Lö 
Enter Brutus, in bis Orchard. 


Bru. HAT, Lucius! 60 

I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Cive gueſs how near to day, Lucius, I ſay !— 
I would it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly, 


Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius : 

hen it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. 1 will, my lord, [ Exit. 
Bru, It muſt be by his death; and, for my part, 
know no perfonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 

ut for the general. He would be crown'd :— 
that might change his nature, there's the 


35 


When, Lucius, when? Awake, I ſay ; What, 
Lucius ! 


queſtion. 
t is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 


Enter Lucius, And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?— 
Tac. Call'd you, my lerd ? That 
1 i. e. here's my hand. Fabien ſeems here to moan H . e. it refemb(cre 


And 


— 
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And then, I grant, we put a ſting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with, | 
The abuſe of greatneſs is, when it disjoins 
Remorſe! from power: And, to ſpeak truthoſ Cæſar, 
] have not known when his affections ſway*d 
More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof“, 
That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face : 

But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back ; 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 3 


\ 


By which he did aſcend : So C:zſar may; 
Then, leſt he may, prevent. And, ſince the quarre 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Faſhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities : 
And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſ- 
And kill him in the ſhell. [chievous ; 
Re-enter Lucius. 
Luc. The taper burneth in your cloſet, fir. 
Searching the window for a flint, 1 found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up; and, I am ſure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
1; not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 
Luc. I know not, fir. 
Bru. Look in the kalendar, and bring me word. 
Luc. I will, fir. [Exit. 
Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. 
[ Opens the letter, and reads. 
« Brutus, thou ſleep'ſt; awake, and ſee thyſelf, 
« Shall Rome——Speak, ſtrike, redreſs ! 
« Brutus, thou ſleep'ſt; awake 
Such inſtigations have been often ae 
Where I have took them up. 
« Shall Rome——" Thus muſt I piece it out; 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe? What! 
My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome [Rome ? 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 
Speak, ſtrike, redreſs !''—Am I entreated 
To ſpeak, and ſtrike? O Rome! I make thee pro- 


If the redreſs will follow, thoureceiveſt [ miſe, 


Thy full 4M at the hand of Brutus 
Ro-enter Lucius. 
Luc. Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. 


[ Knecks voithin. 


Bru. "Tis good. Go to the gate; ſomebody 
knocks, 

Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Cæſar, 
I have not ſlept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 


[Exit Lucius. 
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Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurreRion. 

Re-enter Lucius. 
Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother 5 Caſſius at the door, 
5 Who doth deſire to ſee you. 
Bru. Is he alone ? 
Luc, No, fir, there are more with him. 
Bru. Do you know them? ſears, 
Luc. No, fir ; their hats are pluck'd about their 
10jAnd half their faces bury'd in their cloaks, 


Bru. Let them enter. [Exit Lucius. 
They are the faction. O conſpiracy ! 
15|Sham'it thou to ſhew thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough [racy 
To mark thy monſtrous viſage ? Seck none, conſpi- 
Hide it in ſmiles, and affability : 
20|For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on 5, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 
Enter Caſſius, Caſca, Decius, Cinna, Mcte/hur, and 
Trebenius. 
Caf. I think, we are too bold upon your reſt: 
morrow, Brutus; Do we trouble you? 
Bru, I have been up this hour; awake, all night. 
Know I theſe men, that come along with you ? 
Caſ. Yes, every man of them; and no man here, 
But honours you : and every one doth wiſh, 
You had but that opinion of yourſelf, 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 
Bru. He is welcome hither. 
35] Caf. This, Decius Brutus. 
Bru. He is welcome too. 
Caſ. This, Caſca; this, Cinna; 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 
4o|What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 
[Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Caf. Shall I entreat a word ? [ They whiſper. 
Dec. Here lies the eaſt ; Doth not the day break 
Caſca. No. [here ? 
45] Cir. O, pardon, fir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 
Caſca. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both de- 
ceĩv'd. 
Here, as I point my ſword, the ſun ariſes; 
zo Which is a great way growing on the ſouth, 
Weighing the youthtul teaſon of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He firſt preſents his fire; and the high eaſt 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
55] Fru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Caſ. And let us ſwear our reſolution. 


25 


Are then in council “; and the ſtate of man, 


1 i.e. pity. 


5 Caſſius married Junia, Brutus ſiſter. 


2 1. e. common obſervation, or expericnce. 
deſcribes what paſſes in a ſingle boſom, the inſurrefim which a conſpirator feels agitating the lierle king- 
dm of his own mind; when the genius, or power that watches for his protection, and the mortal inſtru- 
ments, the paſſions which excite him to a deed of honour and danger, are in council and debate; when 
the defire of action, and the care of ſaſcty, Keep the mind in continual fluctuation and diſturbance, 
© i. e. if thou vlt in thy true form. 
\ The 


Er. No, not an oath; If not the face of men, 


3 i.e. low ſteps. 


* Shakſpeare here 
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The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe.— 
If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed; 
So let high-ſighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery i. But if theſe, 
As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 
The melting ſpirits of women ; then, countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 
To prick us to redreſs ? what other bond, 
Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, 
That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? 
Swear prieſts, and cowards, and men cautelous 2, 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering ſouls 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad cauſes ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not ſtain 
The even virtue of our enterprize, 
Nor the inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits, 
To think, that, or our cauſe, or our performance, 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 
'That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 
If he do break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any promiſe that hath paſt from him. 
Caſ. But what of Cicero? Shall we ſound him? 
I think, he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. 
Caſca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O, let us have him; for his ſilver hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
It ſhall be ſaid, his judgement rul'd our hands; 
Our youths, and wildneſs, ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be bury'd in his gravity. him; 
Bru. O, name him not: let us not break with] 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 
Caſ. Then leave him out. 
Caſca. Indeed, he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man elſe be touch'd, but only Cæſar? 
Caſ..Decius, well urg'd :—I think, it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, 


Should out- live Cæſar: We ſhall find of him 45 


A ſhrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 

If he improve them, may well ſtretch ſo ſar, 

As to annoy us all: which, to prevent, 

Let Antony and Cæſar fall together. [Caſſius, 
Bru. Our courſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius 

To cut the head off, and then hack the lirtbs ; 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : 

For Antony is but a limb of Caeſar. 

Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Czfar ; 


EC SAL 


aa 


And in the ſpirit of men there is no blood: 


[AR 2. Scene 1, 


O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 
And not diſmember Ceſar ! But, alas, 

Czſar muſt bleed for it; And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a diſn fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcaſe fit ſor hounds : 

And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 

Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 

And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious : 
Which ſo appearing to the common eyes, 

We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Cæſar's arm, 


15]When Cziar's head is off. 


Caf. Vet I fear him: 
For in the ingraſted love he bears to Cæſar 
Bru. Alas, good Caffius, do not think of him: 
If he love Cæſar, all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; take thought 3, and die for Czar: 
And that were much he ſhould ; for he is given 
To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 


a [Check ftrites, 
Bru. Peace, count the clock. 
Caſ. The clock hath ſtrucken three, 
Treb. Tis time to part. 
Caf. But it is doubtful yet, 


z0|Whe'r Cæſar will come forth to-day, or no: 


For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late; 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies : 

It may be, theſe apparent prodigies, 

The unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 

And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that: If he be ſo reſoly'd, 

I can o'erſway him : for he loves to hear, 

That unicorns may be betray'd with trees 4, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with hotes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers : 

But, when I tell him, he hates flatterers, 

He ſays, he does; being then moſt flattered. 
Let me work : 

For I can give his humour the true bent; 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Caf. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Bru. By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermoit ? 
Cin, Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cæſar hard 5, 
Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 

I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now; good Metellus, go along to him: 
He loves me well, and I have given him reaſons ; 


Send him but hither, and I'll faſhion him. 


Perhaps the poet here alludes to the cuſtom of decimation, i. e. the ſelection by ht of every tenth 


ſoldier, in a general mutiny, for puniſhment. 


2 . e. cautious, 


3 That is, turn melancholy, “ Uni- 


corns are ſaid to have been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded the violent puſh the 
animal was making at him, ſo that his horn ſpent its force on the trunk, and ſtuck faſt, detaining the 
beaſt till he was diſpatched by the hunter. Bears are reported to have been ſurpriſed by means of a 
mirror, which they would gaze on, affording fheir purſuers an opportunity of taking the ſurer aim. 
Elephonts were ſeduced into pitfalls lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which a proper bait to 


tempt them was expoſed. i. e. bates Cæſar. 


Ca. 
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I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 

By all your yows of love, and that great vow 

And, friends, diſperſe yourſelves: but all remember [Which did incorporate and make us one, 

What you have ſaid, and ſhew yourſelves true Ro- [That you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
mans. 5 [Why you are heavy: and what men to-night 

Bru. Good gentlemen, look freſh and merrily ; ve had reſort to you : for here have been 

Let not our looks put on our purpoſes ; Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, Even from darkneſs. 

With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy : Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

And ſo, good-morrow to you every one. ¶ Excunt. 10 Per. I ſhould not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 

Manent Brutus. ithin the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Boy | Lucius Faſt aſleep ? It is no matter; Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber: hat appertain to you? Am I yourſelf, 

Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies, But, as it were, in ſort, or limitation 

Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 15 To keep with you at meals, comfort * your bed, 


* Brutus 2 


Caſ. The morning comes upon us: We'll wh 


Therefore thou Nleep'ſt ſo ſound. And talk to you ſometimes? Dwell I but in 
Enter Pertia. the ſuburbs : 
Por. Brutus, my lord ! [now ?] JOf your good pleaſure * ? If it be no more, 
Bru. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore riſe you} [Portia is Brutus” harlot, not his wiſe. 
It is not for your health, thus to commit of Bru. You are my true and honourable wiſe ; 


Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. As dear to me as are the ruddy drops Me 


Per. Nor for yours neither. You have ungent-| That viſit my ſad heart. [ſecret. 
ly, Brutus, Per. If this were true, then ſhould I know this 
Stole from my bed : And yeſternight, at ſupper, I grant, I am a woman; but, withal, 
' Youſuddenly aroſe, and walk'd about, 25A woman that lord Brutus took to wiſe : 
Muſing, and fighing, with your arms acroſs : grant, I am a woman; but, withal, 
And when I aſk'd you what the matter was, A woman well-reputed ; Cato's daughter. 
You ſtar d upon me with ungentle looks: Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
I urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, [Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded ? 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: IzoſTell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them: 
Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; I have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: So I did; Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 
Which ſeem d too much enkindled ; and, withal, [35] Bru. O ye gods, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, Render me worthy of this noble wife! [N. 
Which ſometime hath his hour with every man, Hark, hark! one knocks: Portia, go in a while 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep ; And by and by thy boſom ſhall partake 
And, could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, The ſecrets of my heart. 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 400 All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 
I hould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, All the charactery 3 of my ſad brows :— 
Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. Leave me with haſte. [Exit Portia. 
Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. Enter Lucius, and Ligarius. 

Per, Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, Lucius, who is that knocks ? Dou. 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 45] Luc. Here is a ſick man that would ſpeak with 
Bru. Why, ſo I do:—Good Portia, go to bed. Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake of. 

Per. is Brutus fick? and is it phyſical Boy, ſtand afide,—Caius Ligarius ! how? 
Towalk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours Lig. Vouchſafe good morrow from a feeble 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus ſick ; tongue. [Caius, 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 5of Bru. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? To wear a kerchief ? Would you were not ſick ! 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air Lig. I am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 
To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus; Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
You have ſome fick offence within your mind, Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 55 Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
I ought to kaow of : And, upon my knees, | Lig. By all the gods, that Romans bow before, 


1 C:mpert your bed, is but an odd phraſe, and gives as odd an idea,” ſays Mr. Theobald. He 
therefore ſubſtitutes, conſort, But this good old word, however diſuſed through modern refinement, 


was not fo diſcarded by Shakſpeare. Henry VIII. as we read in Cavendiſh's Life of Mie, in com- 


mendation of queen Katharine, in public ſaid, © She hath beene to me a true obedient wife, and as 
* comfortable as I could wiſh. In our marriage ceremony, alſo, the huſband promiſes to cumfirt his 
wife; and Barrett's Alvecarie, cr Quadruple Dictimaty, 1582, ſays, that to comfert is, © to recreate, to 
* ſolace, to make paſtime.” Perhaps here is an alluſion to the place in which the harlots of Shak- 
ſpeare s age reſided, 3 i. e. all that is chars#er*d on, &c. | 
I here 
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I here diſcard my fickneſs. Soul of Rome! 
Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins ! 
Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjutr'd up 
My mortified ſpirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will ftrive with things impoſſible ; 


6 . [AR 2. Scene 2, 


It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear; 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 
4 Re-enter a Servant . 
5 What ſay the augurers ? day 


Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 
Bru, A piece of work, that will make fick me 
whole. [make ſick ? 
Lig. But are not ſome whole, that we mu 
Bru. That muft we alſo. What it is, my Caius, 
I ſhall unfold to thee, as we are going | 
To whom it muſt be done. 
Lig. Set on your foot ; 
And, with a heart new-fir'd, I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it ſufficeth, 
That Brutus leads me on. | 
Bru. Follow me then. 
SCENE IL 


[Execunt.| 


Cæſar s Palace. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Ceſar, in bis Night-gown 
Cæſ. Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at 
to-night : 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her ſleep cry'd out, 
Telp, bo! They murder Cæſar. Who's within? 
Enter a Servant, 
Cæſ. Go bid the prieſts do preſent ſacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs. 
Serv. I will, my lord. 
Enter Calphurnia. 
Cal. What mean you, Cæſar? Think you to walk 


[Exit 


You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to-day. [ſorth?| 


Ne er look d but on my back; when they ſhall ſe 
The ſace of Cæſar, they are vaniſhed. 

Cal. Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies “, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 
Recounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. 

A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets ; | 


Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 

The noiſe of battle hurtled * in the air, 

Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 


And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets.| 


O Czfar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them. 

Cæſ. What can be avoided, 
Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth; for theſe predictions 


40 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead i 


Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. 
Cal. When beggars dic, there are no comet 
ſeen; [ princes. 
The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death 
Caf. Coward die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 


j. e. I never. paid a ceremonious or ſuperſtitious regard to prodigies or omens. 
perhaps, to claſh, or move with violence and noiſe. 


| Serv. They would not have you to ſtir * 8 
Plucking the entrails of an offering ſorth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 
Caſ. The gods do this in ſhame of cowardice 
far ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 
If he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Cæſar ſhall not: danger knows full well, 
hat Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
e were two lions litter'd in one day, 
15}And I the elder and more terrible; 
And Cæſar ſhall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear, 
200 That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own, 
We'll ſend Mark Anteny to the ſenate-houſc; 
And he ſhall ſay, you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Ceſ. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well; 
25] And, for thy humour, I will ſtay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them fo. Cxſar: 

Dec. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy 
I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe. 
; Caf. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the ſenators, 
And tell them, that I will not come to- day: 
Cannot, is falſe; and that I dare not, falſer ; 
Iwill not come to-day: Tell them ſo, Decius. 
Cal. Say, he is ſick. 

Cæſ. Shall Cæſar ſend a lye ? 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretch d mine arm fo far, 
To be aſeard to tell grey-beards Ye truth 
Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will net come. [ cauſe, 
Dec. Moſt mighty Ceſar, let me know ſome 
Leſt I be laugh'd at, when I tell them ſo. 

Caf. The cauſe is in my will, I will not c ome; 
That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate. 
But, for your private ſatisſaction, 


; 


45]Beczuſc I love you, I will let you know. 


Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home; 
She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my ſtatue, 

Which, like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood; and many luſty Romans 

zo Came ſmiling and did bathe their hands in it. 
And theſe does ſhe apply for warnings, and por- 
And evils imminent; and on her knee [ſtents 
Hath begg'd, that I will tay at home to-day. 
Dec. This dream is all amiſs interpreted; 

I was a viſion, fair and fortunate : 

Your ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 

In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies, that from you great Rome ſhall ſuck 
Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 


of For tinctures, Rains, relicks, and cogniſance 3, 


2 To brurtle is, 
3 There are two allufions in this ſpeech ; one 


to coats armorial, to which princes make additions, or give new tinctures, and new marks of cogni/arce ; 
the other to martyrs, whoſe reliques are preſerved with veneration. The Romans, ſays Decius, all 
comt to you as te a faint, for reliques, as to a prince, for honours. 


This 


= | 
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This by 's dream is fignify'd. 
Ce. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. 1 have, when you have heard what I can 
And know it now the ſenate have concluded [ſay ; 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cæſar. 
1f you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Beſides, it were a mock, 
to be render d, for ſome one to ſay, 
« Break up the ſenate till another time, 
« WhenCzſar*swife ſhall meet with better dreams. 
1f Ceſar hide himſelf, Mall they not whiſper, 
« Lo, Cæſar is afraid? 
Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dear love 


To your proceeding bids me tell you this 


And reaſon to my love is liable. {phurnia ? 
Ho fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, 

] am aſhamed I did yield to them. 

Give me my robe, for I will go; 


Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Caſe 
Trebonius, and Cinna. 
And look here Publius is come to fetch me. 
Pub. Good morrow, Cæſar. 
Ceſ. Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd ſo early too ? 
Good-morrow, Caſca.—Caius Ligarius, 
Czſar was ne er ſo much your enemy, 
As that ſame ague which hath made you lean, 
What is't o'clock ? 
Bru, Cæſar, tis ſtrucken eight. 
Ceſ. I thank you for your pains and courteſy. 
Enter Antony. 
See! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
1s notwithſtanding up :—Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to moſt noble Cæſar. | 
Cæſ. Bid them prepare within: — 
I amto blame to be thus waited for— [nius 
Now, Cinna :— Now, Metellus :— What, Trebo- 
I have an hour's talk in ſtore for you; 
Remember that you call on me to day: 


S CASA RR 

Here will I ſtand, till Cæſar paſs along, 

And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation. 

5 — read this, O Czſar, thou may ſt live; 
| 


f not, the fates with traitors do contrive *. ¶ Ea. 
SCEN'E IV. 
Anither part F the ſame Streets 
Enter Portia, and Lycing« | 


Why doſt thou ſtay ? 
Luc. To know my errand; madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there, and here 2. 
15}Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhould*ſt do there. 
O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my ſide | 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue 
I have a man's mind, but awoman's might. 

How hard it is for women to keep counſel | 
Art thou here yet? 
Luc. Madam, what ſhould I do ? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe ? 
And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe? 8 

Per. Ves, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look 
For he went fickly ſorth: And take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noiſe is that ? 

Luc. I hear none, madam. 

Per. Pr'ythee, liſten well: 

301I heard a buſtling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol, 

Luc, Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 

Per. Come hither, fellow: Which vray haft 
35] thou been ? 

| Swth. At mine own houſe, good lady. 

Per. What is't o'clock ? 

Scath. About the ninth hour, lady. 

Pur. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 


Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Trab. Caeſar, I will :=— and ſo near will I 


[ Afde. 
That your beſt friends ſhall wiſh I had been further. 


And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 


Bru. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
The heart of Brutus yerns to think upon! [ Exeunt.| 


S$ C EB N. BE: I. 
A Street near the Capitel. 


Enter Artemidorus, reading a Paper. 

« Cxfar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Caſ- 
& ſius ; come not near Caſca; have an eye to 
« Cinnaz truſt not Trebonius ; mark well Me- 
tellus Cimber : Decius Brutus loves thee not; 
thou haſt wrong'd Caius Ligarius. There is 
* but one mind in all theſe men, and it is bent 


South. Madam, not yet; I go to take my ſtand, 

To ſee him paſs on to the Capitol. not? 

Per. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt. thou 
Socth. That I have, lady, if it will pleaſe Cæſar 

To be ſo good to Ceſar, as to hear me: 

I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. 

Por. Why, know'ſt thou any harm's intended 

| towards him ? [ear may chances 
Seth. None that I know will be, much that I 

Good-morrow to you, Here the ſtreet is narrow: 

The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, 

Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death: 

I'll get me to a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. [ Eu. 

55 Por. I muſt go in.— Ay mel how weak a thing 

The heart of woman is O Brutus 

The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize 

Sure, the boy heard me: Brutus hath a ſuit; 


« againſt Cæſar. If thou be'ſt not immortal, look 


about you: ſecurity gives way to conſpiracy. oc 


% The mighty gods defend thee ! 
« Thy lover, 
„ AaTEMIDORUS.” 


1. e. ſubordinate, 


That Cæſar will not grant. 0, I grow faint t—- 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say, I am merry: come to me again, 8 
And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee. 

[ Extunte 


> j. e. the fates jein with traitors in centriving thy deſtruction. 
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SCENE I 


The Street, and then 
The Capitel : the Senate fitting. 


Flouriſh. Enter Ceſar, Brutus, Caſſiut, Caſca, 
Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Le- 
pidus, Artemidorus, Popilius, Publius, and the 
Sootbſayer. | 

Cz. PHE ides of March are come. 

— Sooth. Ay, Cæſar, but not gone. 
er. Hail, Cæſar! Read this ſchedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth defire you to o'er-read, 

At your beſt leiſure, this his humble ſuit, [ſuit 
Art. O, Cæſar, read mine firſt; for mine's a 

That touches Czfar nearer : Read it, great Cæſar. 
Cæſ. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt 

ſerv'd. 
Art. Delay not, Cæſar; read it inſtantly. 


C AS A R. 


un 


Cæſ. What, is the fellow mad? 

Pub. Sirrah, give place. 

Caſ. What, urge you your petitions in the ſtreet ? 
Tome to the Capitol. 

[Ceſar enters the Capitol, the reſt following. ] 
Pep. I wiſh, your enterprize to-day may thrive. 
Caf. What enterprize, Popilins ? 

Pop. Fare you well. 
Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena ? [thrive. 
Caſ. He wiſh'd, to-day our enterprize might 
I fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered. [ him. 
Bru, Look, how he makes to Cæſar: Mark 
Caſ. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what ſhall be done ? If this be known, 
Caſſius, or Czſar, never ſhall turn back, 
For I will ſlay myſelf. 
Bru. Caſſius, be conſtant : 
Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſes ; | 
For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 


; Caf. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, 


1 Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 
[ Exeunt Ant. and Treb. 
„Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. [ him. 


: Bru. He is addreſt *: preſs near, and ſecond] 


Cn. Caſca, you are the firſt that rear your hand. 

Cæſ. Are we all ready? What is now amiſs, 
That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ? 

Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant 

Cæſar, 

Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat ¶ Knecling. 
An humble heart 

Ce. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 
Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courteſies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 


And turn pre-ordinance , and firſt decree, 


2 1. e. he is ready; 


2 Pre-ordinance, for ordinance already eſtabliſhed. 


[AR 3. Scene 1. 


III. 


Into the lane 3 of children. Be not fond, 

To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools ; I mean, ſwert 

words, 

Low-crooked cur'tſies, and baſe ſpanicl fawning, 

Thy brother by decree is baniſhed ; 

If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, 

I ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

ow, Cæſar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe 

Will he be ſatisfied, 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my 
own, 

To ſound more ſweetly in great Cæſar's ear, 


15 For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother? 


Bru. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Czſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Cæſ. What, Brutus! 


20] Caſ. Pardon, Cæſgar; Cæſar, pardon : 


As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 

To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 
Cæſ. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move mes 


25 But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 


Of whofe true-fixt, and reſting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The ſkies are painted with unnumbred ſparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine; 


zo But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 


So, in the world ; *Tis furniſh'd well with men, 
And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive +; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 

That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 


3 5|Unſhak'd of motion : and, that I am he, 


Let me a little ſhew it, even in this; 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd, 
And conſtant do remain to keep him ſo, 

Cin. O Czrfar 


40] Cæſ. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus? 


Dec. Great Cæſar. — 
Cæſ. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel ? 


Caſca. Speak, hands, for me. 
[They fab ca 


Dia. 
Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead !— 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the ſtreets. 


45] Caf. Et tu, Brute . Then fall, Cæſar 


Bru. People, and ſenators ! be not affrighted ; 
Fly not; ſtand till :—ambition's debt is paid. 

Caſca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. And Caſſius too. 


55 Bru, Where's Publius? 


3 Dr. Johnſon propoſes 


to read, the /aw of children. That is, change pre-ordinance and decree into the law of children; into ſuch 


flight determinations as every ſtart of will would alter.” 


* i. e. ſuſceptible of fear, or other paſſions. 
Ci. 


Caſ. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
50% Liberty, freedom, and enſranchiſement“ 


AR 3. Scene 1.] e 


ci Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Mex, Stand faſt together, left ſome friend 


Should chance e [Cæſar 
Bru. Talk not of ſtanding :=—Publius, 
cheer; 


There is no harm intended to your perſon, 
Nor to nõ Roman elſe i: ſo tell them, Publius. 
Caſ. And leave us, Publius; leſt that the people, 
Ruſhing on us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief. 
Bru, Do ſo and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 
Re-enter Treboniut. 
Caſ. Where is Antony ? 
Jre, Fled to his houſe amaz d: 
Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 
As it were dooms-day. 
Bru, Fates! we will know your pleaſures : 
That we ſhall die, we know; tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 


s C8 & 753 
With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 

Bru. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Roman 
I never thought him worſe. 

Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 
$5 He ſhall be ſatisfied ; and, by my honour, 

Depart untouch'd. 

Serv. I'll fetch him preſently. [¶ Exit Serwant. 
Bru. I know, that we ſhall have him well to 
__ friend. 
10] Caſ. Iwiſh we may: but yet have I a mind, 
\ {That fears him much; and my miſgiving ſtill 
Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe. 
Re-enter Anteny. 
Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, 
Mark Antony. 

Ant. O mighty Czſar | Doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ?—Fare thee well. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 


15 


ca. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, ſaoſ Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank *: 


Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 

Bru, Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Czfar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death.-Stoop, Romans, ſtoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Czſar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market - place: 
And, waving our red o'er our heads, 
Let's all cry, Peace! Freedom ! and Liberty! 


Caſ. Stoop then, and waſh.— How many ages[30 


hence, 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be ated over, 
In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown ? 
Bru, How many times ſhall Czfar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No worthier than the duſt ? 
Caf. So oft as that ſhall be, 
So oſten ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
Dec. What, ſhall we forth? 
Caſ. Ay, every man away: 
Brutus ſhall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome. 
Enter a Servant. . 


If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 

As Cæſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 
Ot half that worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made 

rich | 

25 With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 
I do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
[ ſhall not find myſelf ſo apt to die: 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 
Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 
You ſee we do; yet ſee you but dur hands, 
And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done: 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 
To you our ſwords have leaden points, Mark 
Antony : 
Our arms, in ſtrength of malice, and our hearts, 


35 


40 


Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of An- 
tony's. [ kneel 5 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down 
And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me ſay, 
Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt ; 
Czfar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 
Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 
Say, I fear*d Cæſar, honour'd him, and lov'd him. 
It Brutus will vouchſafe, that Antony 
May ſaſely come to him, and be reſolv d 
How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in death, 
Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 
Sowell as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 


Of brother's temper, do receive you in, 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence 3, 
Caſ. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's, 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 
Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves w:th tear, 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtruck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
Ant. I doubt not of your wiſdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you. 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand ;j— 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;z--now yours, Me- 
tellus ;j— 


ww 
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Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 


60[Yours, Cinna and, my valiant Caſca, yours; 


This uſe of two negatives, not to make an affirmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is common to 


Our ancient writers. 


* i.e, who elle is grown tc high for the public ſafety. 


3 Brutus meaning is, 


Antony, our arms, ſtrong in the deed of malice they have juſt perform'd, and our hearts, united like 


thoſe of brothers in the action, are yet open to receive you with all poſſible affeRion, 
Ce „ 


Though 
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Thoutzh laſt, not leaſt in love, yours, good Tre- 
bonius. 

Gentlemen, all, alas! what ſhall I ſay ? 

My credit now ſtands on ſuch flippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer,m—— 
That I did love thee, Cæſar, O, tis true: 

If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Moſt noble ! in the preſence af thy corſe? 

Had I as many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 
Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better, than to cloſe 

In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius Here waſt thou bay d, brave 
Re hart ; 

Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand, 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe l. 
O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart; 
And, this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
+ How like a deer, ſtrucken by many princes, 
Doſt thou here lie? 

Caſ. Mark Antony 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius: 

The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 

Caſ. I blame you not for praiſing Cæſar ſo; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends; 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? [indeed, 

Ant. Therefore 1 took your hands; but was, 
Sway d from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons, 
Why, and wherein, Cæſar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or elſe were this a ſavage ſpectacle: 

Our reaſons are ſo full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the ſon of Ceſar, 
You ſhould be ſatisfied. 
Ant. That's all I ſeck : 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market · place; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 
Caſ. Brutus, a word with you. 
You know not what you do; Do not conſent, ¶Aſide. 
That Antony ſpeak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter ? 
Bru. By your pardon j—— 
I will myſelf into the pulpit firſt, 
And ſhew the reaſon of our Cæſar's death: 
What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 
He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion ; 
And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
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It ſhall advantage more than do us wrong. 
Caſ. 1 know not what may ſall: I like it not. 
Bru, Mark Antony, here, take you Cæſar's body. 


[AR 3. Scene 3. 


You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame yz, 
But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar; 
And ſay, you dot by our permiſſion ; 
Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral: And you ſhall ſpeak 
In the ſame pulpit whereto I am going 
After my ſpeech is ended. | 
Ant. Be it ſo; 
I do defire no more, 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[ Exeunt Conſtirat'n, 
Manct Antony. 

Art. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of eu, 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers! 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 

That ever lived in the tide * of times. 


Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſy, 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 


oſTo beg the voice and utterance of my tongue; 


A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs 3 of men; 

Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrite, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 

And dreadful objects ſo familiar, 

That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 

Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 

All pity choak'd with cuſtom of fell deeds; 

And Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell, 

Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry, Hawock *, and let flip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth 

With carrion men, groaning ſor burial. 

Enter a Servant. 

You ſerve Octavius Cæſar, do you not? 

Serv. I do, Mark Antony. | 

Ant. Cæſar did write for him, to come to Rome. 

Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming? 

And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth,— 

O Czfar !— | [ Seeing the bedy, 

Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep, 

Paſſion, I ſee, is catching; for mine eyes, 

Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy maſter coming ? 

Serv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of 
Rome, {hath chanc d: 

Aut. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of ſafety for Octavius yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet, ſtay a while; 

Thou ſhalt not back, till I have borne this corſe 


¶ Into the market-place : there ſhall I try, 


In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 
According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
To young Octavius of the ſtate of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

SCC © ER IL 

The Forum. 

Enter Brutus, and Caſſius, with the Plebeians- 


Pltb. We will be ſatisfied ; let us be ſatisfied. 


„Lebe was a common French word, fignifying d:a:b or dg ien, from the Latin {thum, and uſed 
that ſenſe by many of the old tranſlators of novels. 


propoſes to read, 4 theſe lymms , , that is, theſe G , of men. 


1 J. e. the courſe of times. 3 Dr. Johnſon 


4 Sce note “, p. 722+ 
Fru. 


[Excunt, with Caſar's boch. 
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Then follow me, and give me audien 2 Pleb. Peace; filence ! Brutus ſpeaks. 

_-_ friends. x 1 1 Pleb. Peace, ho 
Caſfius, go you into the other ſtreet, Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And part the numbers. And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony : 
Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, let them ſtay here j 5|Do grace to Cæſar's corpſe, and grace his ſpeech 
Thoſe that will follow Caſſius, go with him; Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark Antony 
And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered By our permiſſion is allow'd to make. 

des death. I do intreat you, not a man depart, 
; 1 Plc, I will hear Brutus ſpeak. * Save | alone, till Antony have ſpoke. [Exit. 


2 Pleb, 1 will hear Caſſius; and compare the 1 Pleb. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 


When ſeverally we hear them rendered. 3 Pleb. Let him go up into the public chair; 
| [ Exit Caſſms, wvith ſome of the Plebeians : ell hear him: — Noble Antony, go up. 
Brutus goes into the roftrum. Ant. For Brutus ſake, I am beholden to vou. 


4 Plab. What does he ſay of Brutus? 

3 Pleb. He ſays, tor Brutus' ſake, 

He finds himſelf beholden to us all. There. 
4 Pla. *Twere beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus 
1 Pleb. This Cæſar was a tyrant. 

3 Pub. Nay, that's certain: 

e are bleſt, that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Pleb. Peace; let us hear wliat Antony can ſay. 
Ant. You gentle Romans, 

All. Peace, ho! let us hear him. ſcars ; 
Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
come to bury Czſar, not to praiſe him. 

he evil, that men do, lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Czſar! The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious : 

If it were fo, it was a grievous fault; | 
And grievouſly hath Czfar anſwer'd it. Fo. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men) 

Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and * uſt to me: 

But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 


q P. The noble Brutus is aſcended: Silence 

Bru, Be patient till the laſt. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me 
my cauſe ; and be filent, that you may hear: be 
lere me for mine honour ; and have reſpect t 
mine honour, that you may believe: cenſure 
in your wiſdom z and awake your ſenſes, that youſa 
may the better judge. If there be any in this aſ- 
ſembly, any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſay 
that Brutus love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. 1 
then that friend demand, why Brutus roſe again 
Czar, this is my anſwer,—Not that I lov'd Cæſarſa 5 
leſs, but that I lov'd Rome more. Had you ra 
ther Cæſar were living, and dye all ſlaves; t 
that Cæſar were dead, to live all free men? A 
Czfar lov'd me, I weep for him; as he was for- 
tunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I ho-; 
nour him: but, as he was ambitious, I ſlew him: 
There are tears, for his love; joy, for his fortune; 
honour, for his valour ; and death, for his ambi- 
tion, Who is here ſo baſe, that would be a bond- 
man? If any, ſpeak; for him have I offended.|z5 
Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended, Who i 
here ſo vile, that will not love his country? 1 


ſpeak ; for him have I offended. I pauſe fo 
a * . . 400 Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 


All. None, Brutus, none. id this in Czfar ſeem ambitious ? 


Bru, Then none have I offended, I have done When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept ©. 
no more to Cæſar, than you ſhall do to Brutus. Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff; 
The queſtion of his death is enroll'd in the Capi- Vet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
tol: his glory not extenuated, wherein he was wor-[4 5|ANd Brutus is an honourable man. 
thy; nor his offences enforc'd, for which he ſuf-| [You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 
fered death. I thrice preſented him a kingly cron. 
Emer Mark Antony, &c. ib Caſar's body. Which he did thrice refuſe, Was this ambition? 
Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony: Vet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall re-[50|And ſure, he is an honourable man. 
ceive the benefit of his dying, a place in the com- ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
menwealth; As which of you ſhall not? With ut here I am to ſpeak what 1 do know. 
this I depart z That, as I flew my beſt lover fo You all did love him once, not without cauſe ; 
the good of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for my- What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for 


ſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country to need m him ? 
2 5 CY 4 * O judgement, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 


All, Live, Brutus, live ! live! [houſe And men have loſt their reaſon Bear with me: 


1 Pleb. Bring him with triumph home unto hi y heatt is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
2 Pleb. Give him a ſtatue with his anceſtors. d I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 3 
3 Pleb. Let him be Cæſar. 1 Pleb. Methinks, there is much reaſon in his 


4 Plab. Cxfar's better parts ſayings. : 

Shall be crowned in makers 2 Pl. If thou confider rightly of the matter, 
1 Pleb. We'll bring him to his houſe with ſhout æſar has had great wrong. 
and clamours. 3 Pleb. Has he, maſters ? 


Bre. My countrymen, fear, there will a worſe come in his _ _ 
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4 Pleb. Mark'd ye his words? He would not 
take the crown : 
Therefore, tis certain, he was not ambitious, 
1 Pleb. If it be found ſo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2 Pleb. Poor ſoul! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. [ Antony. 
3 Pleb. There's not a nobler man in Rome, than 
4 Pleb. Now mark him, he begins again to ſpeak. 
Ant. But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world : now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence. 
O maſters ! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 
I will not do them wrong; I rather chooſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 
Than 1 will wrong ſuch honourable men. 


e 8 A R. IAA 3. Sint: 


You all do know this mantle: I remember 

The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; 

"Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent; 
That day he overcame the Nervii :— 

5 Look! in this place, ran Caſſius* dagger through; 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'; 
And, as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd - 

If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel: 
udge, O you gods, how dearly Cæſar loy'd him 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all : 

15]For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors arms, 
Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty hear; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 


But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar, 

I found it in his cloſet, tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 

And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins * in his ſacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their iſſue, ſtony 
4 Pleb. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark An- 


All. The will, the will; we will hear Cæſar's will. 30 


Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt no 

read it; 

It is not meet you know how Czfar loy'd you. 

You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 

*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs 

For if you ſhould, O, what would come of it ! 

4 Pleb. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony | 
You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. 

Ant. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay awhile ? 
I have o'er-ſhot myſelf, to tell you of it! 

I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 

Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Czfar : I do fear it. 
4 P/cb. They were traitors : Honourable men 
All, The will! the teſtament ! 

2 Pleb, They were villains, murderers: T 
will! read the will! 

Ant. You will compel me then toread the will ?— 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend? And will you give me leave ? 

Al. Come down. 5 

2 Pl:b, Deſcend. [He comes deton from the pulpit. 

3 Pub. You ſhall have leave. 

4 Plc, A ring; ſtand round, 

1 Pleb. Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the body. 

2 Pl:b, Room for Antony ;——moſt noble Antony. 


Zven at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 
20]Which all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fell, 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! + 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
25]The dint of pity *: theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Look you here! 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors, 

1 Plth, O piteous ſpectacle 

2 Pleb. O noble Cæſar! 

3 Plb, O woeful day 

4 Pleb. O traitors, villains ! 

1 Plæb. O moſt bloody ſight ! 

2 Pleb. Wewillbereveng'd: Revenge: About. 
1544" let not a tra- 


tor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
1 Plab. Peace there: Hear the noble Antony. 
2 Pleb. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll 
40fdie with him. 

Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not ſut 

you u 
Toſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable; 
45]What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made themdo it; they are wiſe, and honour- 
And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. ¶ able, 
come not, friends, to ſteal away your heart; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 
gofBut, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to ſpeak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor uttcrance, nor the power of fpecch, 
55 ro ſtir men's blood: 1 only ſpeak right on; 
I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know; 
hew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, pvv! 
dumb mouths ! 


Au. Nay, preſs not ſg ,ypon me; ſtand far off. 
All. Stand back! room ! bear back 
Ant, If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now. 


" j, e. their handkerchicſs, Nepery was the ancient term for all kinds of Lnen. 


preſſion of pity. 


And bid them ſpeak for me : But were I Brutus, 
6oJAnd Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
ould ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 


2 1. E. tlie im- 


is 


not 1». Z 


AR 4 Scene 1.] 


In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny, 
All, We'll mutiny. 
1 Plebs. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus, 
q Plb, Away then, come, ſeck the conſpirators. 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
ſpeak, [tony. 


ore 


All. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moſt noble An- 
Ant, Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what : 
Wherein hath Cæſar thus deſerv'd your loves? 
Alas, you know not: — I muſt tell you then — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
All. Moſt true z—the will z—let's ſtay, and 
hear the will. 
Au. Here is the will, and under Cæſar's ſcal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every ſeveral man, ſeventy- five drachmas i. 
2 Pleb. Moſt noble Cæſar — Well revenge his 
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| Ant. Belike, they had ſomenotice of the peoples 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 
[Exeunts 


SCAR. KK 
A Street. 


Enter Cinna the Poct, and after bim the Pleheians. 
Cin. I dreamt to night, that I did ſeaſt with 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy : [Czfar, 


toll have no will to wander forth of doors, 


Yet ſomething leads me forth. 
1 Pleb. What is your name? 
2 Pleb, Whither are you going? 
3 Plcb. Where do you dwell ? | 
4 Pleb. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 
2 Plib. Anſwer every man directly. 
1 Pleb. Ay, and briefly. 
4 Pleb. Ay, and wiſely. 
3 Plcb. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. 


20] Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? 


3 Pl. O royal Czfar ! [ death, 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

All. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards, 
On this fide Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 
Here was a Cæſar: When comes ſuch another? 

1 Plcb, Never, never :—Come, away, away: 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitor's houſes. 
Take up the body. 

2 Plab. Go, fetch fire. 

3 Pleb, Pluck down benches. 

4 Pub. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[ Exeunt Plebeians, with the body. 

Ant. Now let it work : Miſchief, thou art afoot. 

Take thou what courſe thou wilt How now, 
fellow ? 
Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cæſar's houſe. 

Ant. And thither will 1 ſtraight to viſit him: 
He comes upon a wiſh. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 


Serv. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caffius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome 


Where do I dwell? Am I a married man, or a 
bachelor? Then to anſwer every man directly, and 
briefly, wiſely, and truly, Wiſely I ſay, I am a 
bachelor. 


25] 2 Pleb, That's as much as to ſay, they are fools 


that marry :—You'll bear me a bang for that, 1 
tear. Proceed; directly. 
Cin. Directly, I am going to Cæſar's funeral. _ 
1 Pleb. As a friend, or an enemy? 


2 Pleb, That matter is anſwer'd directly. 
4 Pltb, For your dwelling,briefly. 

Cin. Briefiy, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3 Pleb. Your name, fir, truly. 


35] Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 


1 Pleb. Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 

Cin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet, 

4 Plcb. Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him 
for his bad verſes. 


40] Cir. I am not Cinna the conſpirator. 


4 Pleb. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn him 
going. 

3 Pleb. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, 


45]ho! firebrands. To Brutus” and to Caſſius", burn 


all. Some to Decius* houſe, and ſome to Caſca's ; 
ſome to Ligarius' | away; go. [ Exeunt, 


« C1 In 


SSI NE LF 
On a ſmall Iſland near Mutina *. 
Enter Antony, Ofavius, and Lepidus. 
Art, 1 many then ſhall die; their names 
are prick*'d, 
02a. Your brother too muſt die; Conſent you, 


T Adrachma was a Greek coin of the value of ſeven-pence ſarthing. 
little river Rhenus near Bononia, according to Hanmer. 


Lep. I do conſent. 

0&a. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius 3 ſhall not live, 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. [him. 


[Lepidus ?|6o] Ant. He ſhall not live; look, with a ſpot I damn* 


But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe ; 


2 A ſmall iſland in the 
3 Lucius, not Publius, was the perſon 
4 j. e. condemn him. 


meant, who was uncle by the mother's ſide to Mark Antony. h 
| Fetc 
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Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 
L. What, ſhall I find you here? 

O#a. Or here, or at the Capitol, Exit Lepidus. 

Ant. This is a flight unmeri able man, 5 
Meet to be ſent on errands : Is it fit, 

The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it ? 

OFa. So you thought him; 

And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſcription. 

Ant. Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you | 
And though we lay theſe honours on this man, There are no trick: in plain and ſimple faith: 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers ſlanderous loads, But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 

He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, 15]Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle; 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way; They fall their creſts, and, like deceitful jades, 
And having brought our treaſure where we will, ink in the trial, Comes his army on ? 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be 


But that my noble maſter will appear 
uch as he is, full of regard, and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted. —A word, Lucilius; 
How he receiv'd you, let me be reſolv'd. 
Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect enough; 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 
Bru, Thou haſt deſcrib'd 
A hot friend cooling : Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ficken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. * 


Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars, 2 quarter'd ; 
And graze in commons. The greater part, the horſe in general, 
Octa. You may do your will; Are come with Caſſius. [ March within, 


But he's a try'd and valiant ſoldier. 
Ant. So is my horſe, Octavius; and, for that, 


Bru. Hark, he is arriv'd: 
March gently on to meet him. 


J do appoint him ſtore of provender. 28 Enter Caſſius, and Soldiers. 

It is a ereature that I teach to fight, Caf. Stand, ho! 

To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on Bru. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 

His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. Within. Stand. 

And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; Within. Stand. 

He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth :]zo] Within. Stand. 

A barren-ſpirited fellow ; one that feeds Caf. Moſt noble brother, you have done me 
On objects, arts, and imitations ; wrong. mies? 
Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, Bru. Judge me, you gods! Wrong I mine ene. 
Begin his fathion : Do not talk of him, And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother ? 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 35] Caſ. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides 
Liſten great things.——Brutus and Caſſius And when you do them [wrongs ; 
Are levy.ng powers: we muſt ſtraight make head: Bru. Caſſius, be content, 


Our beſt friends made, and our beſt means ſtretch' Betore the eyes of both our armies here, 


Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, (out; [Speak your griefs ſoftly,-1 do know you well :— 
And let us preſently go fit in council, 4. Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 


How covert matte s may be beſt diſclos'd, Let us not wrangle : Bid them move away ; 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. Then in my tent, Caſſius, enlarge your gricfs, 
Octa. Let us do ſo; for we are at the ſtake, And I will give you audience. 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; Caf. Pindarus, 
And ſome, that ſmile, have in their hearts, I fear, 5|3id our commanders lead their charges off 
Millions of miſchigf, [Exeun;} A little from this ground. 
Bru. Lucilius, do you the like ; and let no man 
SCENE II. ome to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Before Brutus Tent, in the Camp near Sardis. Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. | Excant. 
Drum Enter Brutus, Luciline, and Soldiers : Titinind*? SCENE m. 
and Pindarus meeting th : 4 
Bru, Stand, ho ! * The infide Brutus“ Tent. 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and ſtand. Enter Brutus, and Caſſius. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius? is Caiſius near? {55} Caf. That you have wrong'd me doth appear in 
Luc. He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come this: 
To go you ſalutation from his matter. You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
Bru. He greets me well. Your maſter, Pindarus, [For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
In his own change, or by ill officers, Wherein, my letter, praying on his fide, 
Hath given me ſome worthy cauſe to wiſh Becauſe I knew the man, was flighted off. 
Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand, Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in ſuch a caſe. 
I {hall be ſatisfied. Caf. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
Pin. 1 do not doubt, That every nice offency ſhould bear his comment. 


T j, e. ſmall trifling offence, 


rs. 


And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own part, 


AR .. Scene 3.] 


Bru. Let me tell you, Caffius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm; 
To ſell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. 
Caſ. 1 an itching palm? 
You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 
on by the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt, 
Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 
Caf. Chaſtiſement ! 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March re- 
Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice' ſake ? 
What villaia touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice? What, ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 
And ſell the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus ?— 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 
Caſ. Brutus, bay not me, 
I'll not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in*; I am a ſoldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
To make conditions 3. 
Bru, Go to; you are not, Caſſius. 
Caſ. 1 am. 
Bru. I ſay, you are not. 
Caf. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 
Bru, Away, ſlight man 
Caſ. 1s't poſſible ? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will ſpeak. 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman ſtares ? 
Caf. O ye gods ! ye gods! Muſt I endure all this? 
Bru, All this? ay, more: Fret, till your — 
heart break; | 
Co, ſhew your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Mui I budge ? 
Muſt I obſerve you? Muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour ? By the gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Though it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
I'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 
Caſ. Is it come to this? 
Bru. You ſay you are a better ſoldier : 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 


I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. {Brutus : 
Caſ. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, 
I ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 


[member !|10 


A & 1 U-S 
| Bru, I you did, I care not. 
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[mov'd me. 
Caſ. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have 
Bru, Peace, peace; you durſt not ſo have tempt- 
Caf. I durſt not? led him. 
Bru. No. 

Caſ. What? durſt not tempt him? 

Bru. For your life you durſt not. 

Caſ. Do not preſume too much upon my love, 


I may do that 1 ſhall be ſorry for. 


Bru. Y ou have done that you ſhould be ſorry for, 


There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpe& not. 
15 For certain ſums of gold, which you deny d me 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood tor drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend 
To you tor gold to pay my legions, 
Which you deny'd me: Was that done like Caſſius ? 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius fo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 


| 


I did ſend to you 


Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Daſh him to pieces ! 

Caſ. 1 deny'd you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Caſ. I did not he was but a fool, 

That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath riv'd 
my heart : 

A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmities, 


But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 


Bru. I do not, till you practiſe them on me. 
Caſ. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Caſ. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults, 
Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do ap- 
As huge as high Olympus. [ pear 
Caſ. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 

For Caſſius is aweary of the world: | 

Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults obſerv'd, 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 

My ſpirit from mine eyes !-—There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus* mine, richer than gold: 

If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth ; 

L, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didit at Cæſar; for, Iknow, I better 
When thou didit hate him worſt, thou lov'dit him 


Did 1 ſay, better ? 


55 


Than ever thou lov dſt Caſſius. 


1 Warburton comments on this paſſage thus: „The poets and common people, who generally 
think and ſpeak alike, ſuppoſe the dog bays the moon out of envy to its brightneſs; an alluſion to this 
notion makes the beauty of the paſſage in queſtion : Brutus hereby inſinuates a covert accuſation againft 
his friend, that it was only envy at Czfar's glory which ſet Caſſius on conſpiring againſt him; and an- 
Cient hiſtory ſeems to countenance ſuch a charge. Caſſius underſtood him in this ſenſe, and with much 


conſcious pride retorts the charge by a like infinuation : 


my authority by your direction or cenſure. 
the offices which are at my diſpoſal, 


3 0C 


« Brutus, bay ct me.“ 2 j. c. to limit 


3 That is, to know on what terms it is fit to conter 


4 
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Bru. Sheath your dagger: 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope ; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 
O Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

'That carries anger, as the flint bears fire, 5 
Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtraight is cold again. 

Caſ. Hath Caſſius liv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him 7/1 

Bru, When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Caſ. Do you confeſsſo much? Give me your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too. 

Caſ. O Brutus 

Bru. What's the matter? 

Caſ. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that raſ humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Caſſius; and, from henceforth, 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you ſo. 

[A noiſe within 

Poet. ¶ coitbin.] Let me go in to ſee the generals; 
There is ſome grudge between them, tis not me 
They be alone. 

Luc. [within.] You ſhall not come to them. 

Fe. [wwichin.] Nothing but death ſhall ſtay me. 

Enter Poet. 

Caſ. How now ? What's the matter? [mean 

Pet. For ſhame, you generals; What do youſ30 
Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than ye. 

Caſ. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cynic rhime ! 

Bru, Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. 

Caſ. Bear with him, Brutus; 'tis his faſhion, 

Bru. I'll know his humour, when he knows 

his time : 


25 


Companion !, hence. 
Caſ. Away, away, be gone. 
F nter Lucilius, and Titinius. 
Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commande 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
| Caſ. And come yourſelves, and bring Mefſ: 
with you 
Immediately to us. [ Exeunt Lutilius and Tirinius. 
Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 
Caj. I did not think, you could have been ſo 
angry. 
Bru. O Cafſius, I am ſick of many griefs. 50 
Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no vie, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Bru. No man bears ſorrow better: - Portiaĩs dead. 
Caf. Ha! Portia ? 
Bru. She is dead. [ſof—55 
Caf. How ſcap'd I killing, when I croſs d you 
O inſupportable and touching loſs = 
Upon what ſickneſs ? 


[ Exit Poet, 
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That tidings came: With this ſhe fell diſtrad. 
And, her attendant abſent, ſwallow'd fire :. 
Caſ. And dy'd ſo? 

Bru. Even ſo. 

Caſ. O ye immortal gods ! 


Enter Lucius, wvith wine, and tapers, 


Bru. Speak no more of her.—-Give me a hoy} 
of wine 
In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. [Dae 
Caſ. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge: 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus? love. 


Re-enter Titinius, and Maſſala. 


15 Bru. Come in, Titinius:— Welcome, good 


Meſſala. 
ow fit we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Caf. Portia! art thou gone? 


20] Bru, No more, I pray you. 


eſſala, I have here received letters, 
hat young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
me down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition towards Philippi. 
Meſ. Myſelf have letters of the ſeli - ſame tenovr, 
Bru. With what addition? 
Mej. That by proſcription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death a hundred ſenators. 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine ſpeak of ſeventy ſenators, that dy'd 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero being one. 
Caf. Cicero one? 
Mef. Cicero is dead, 
And by that order of proſcription.— 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 
Bru. No, Meſſala. 
Me. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bru. Nothing, Meſſala. 
Meſ. That, methinks, is ſtranze. 
Bru. Vohy aſk you? Hear you aught of her 
in yours ? 
M:ſ. No, my lord. 
Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true, 
Mc. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
Bru, Why, farewel, Portia—We mutt die, 
Meſſala : 
With meditating that ſhe muſt die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Meſ. Even ſo great men great loſſes ſhould endure, 
Caf. I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. fſthirk 
Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do youu 
Of marching to Philippi preſently ? 
Caſ. I do not think it good. 
Bru. Your reaſon ? 
Caſ. This it is: 


Bru. Impatient of my abſence; 


And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony[60js 


Have made themſelves ſo ſtrong ;—for with her 
death 


I j. e. fellow. 2 This circumſtance is taken from 


Tis better, that the enemy ſeek us: 
ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
oing himſ-If offence ; whilſt we, lying till, 


Are tull of reſt, defence, and nimblencſs. 


Plutarch, and is alſo mentioned by Val. Maximus. 


Pliny, however, reports her to have died at Rome of a lingering illneſs, vehile Prutus was abroad. 
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Bru. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give plac 
to better. 
The people, *twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affeQion ; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by .uem, 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refreſh'd, new-added, and encourag'd ; 


un 
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Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much for- 
getful. 
Can'ſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while, 
And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, an't pleaſe you. 
Bru. It does, my boy : 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, fir. 
Bru. 1 ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might ; 


From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 10 
Theſe people at our back, 

Caſ. Hear me, good brother, 

Bru. Under your pardon— You muſt note beſide, 
That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends, 
Our legions are brim full, our cauſe is ripe : 

The enemy increaſeth every day, 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat ; 

And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. 

Caſ. Then, with your will, go on; we will alonga 5 
Ourſelves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity ; 

Which we will niggard with a little reſt. 
There is no more to ſay ? 
Caſ. No more. Good night : 
Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 
Bru. Lucius, my gown. [ Exit Luc.] Farewel, 
good Meſſala j— 
Good night, Titinius:— Noble, noble Caſſius, [35 
Good night, and good repoſe. 

Caſ. O my dear brother ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our ſouls ! 


Let it not, Brutus. 40 


Bru. Every thing is well. 

Ca/. Good night, my lord. 

Bru. Good night, good brother, 
Tit, Meſ. Good night, lord Brutus. 


Feast lar 
TI 


I know, young bloods look for a time of reſt. 
Luc. I have ſlept, my lord, already. 
Bru, It was well done; and thou ſhalt ſleep again: 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
will be good to thee. [ Muſick, and a ſung. 


15, This is a fleepy tune: O murd'rous lumber ! 


Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace * upon my boy, 

That plays thee muſick?--Gentle knave,good night; 
I will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee.—. 
If thou doſt nod, thou break'ſt thy inſtrument; 


0 I'll take it from thee; and good boy, good night. 


Let me ſce, let me ſee ;—Is not the leaf turn'd 
down, 
ere I left reading? Here it is, I think. 
[ He fits dowon to read, 
Enter the Ghoſt of Ceſar. 
How ill this taper burns !--Ha! who comes here ? 
think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition. 
It comes upon me: Art thou any thing? 


zo Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 


That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtate ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Ghoſt. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
Bru, Why com'ſ thou? 
Gi. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well; Then I ſhall ſee thee again? 
Gb. Ay, at Philippi. Exit Gheft. 
Bru. Why, I will ſee thee at Philippi then. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanitheſt : 
Ill ſpirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy ! Lucius Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! 
Claudius! 
Luc. The ſtrings, my lord, are falſe. 
Bru. He thinks, he ſtill is at the inſtrument. 


Lucius, awake. 


Bru. Farewel, every one. 
Re-enter Lucius, <vith the gown. 
Give me the gown. Where is thy inſtrument ? 
Luc. Here in the tent. 
Bru, What, thou ſpeak'ſt drowſily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o'er;50 
watch'd. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men ; 
I'll have them ſleep on cuſhions in my tent. 
Luc. Varro, and Claudius 
Enter Varro, and Claudius. 55 
Var. Calls my lord? 
Bru. I pray you, firs, lie in my tent, and ſleep ; 
It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. [pleaſure. 
Var. Sopleaſe you, we will ſtand and watch you 
Bru, I will not have it ſo: lie down, good firs ; 
It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought for ſo; 


I put it in the pocket of my gown. 


Luc, I was ſure, your lordſhip did not give it me.[65] Both. It ſhall be done, my lord. 


1 A mace is the ancient term for a ſcepter. 


Luc, My lord! 
Eru. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thou ſo 
cry*dſt out? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bru. Ves, that thou didſt: Didſt thou ſee any 
thing ? 
Luc, Nothing, my lord. 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah, Claudius! 
ellow thou! awake. 
Fur. My lord. 
Clau, My lord. 
Bru. Why did you ſo cry out, firs, in your ſleep? 
Both, Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay; Saw you any thing? 
Far. No, my lord, I ſaw nothing. 
Clay. Nor I, my lord. | 
Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Caſſius; 
Bid him ſet on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 
[Exeurt, 
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SCENE L 
The Plains of Philippt. 
Enter Oftavius, Antony, and their Army. 


CAa. N OW, Antony, our hopes are an- 
ſwered : 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 


But keep the hills and upper regions; | 


It proves not ſo: their battles are at hand; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Anſwering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To viſit other places ; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But 'tis not ſo. 


Enter a Meſſinger, 


. 


And bow'd like bondmen, kiffing Cæſar's feet; 
hilſt damned Caſca, like a cur, behind, 

Struck Cæſar on the neck. O you flatterers ! 
Caſ. Flatterers ! Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf, 

5 This tongue had not offended fo to-day, 

If Caſſius might have rul d. [us ſweat, 
O#a. Come, come, the cauſe; If arguing make 

The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators ; 

10, When think you that the fword goes up again? 
Never, till Cæſar's three and twenty wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; or till another Cæſar 
Have added ſlaughter to the ſword of traitors. 

Bru, Cæſar, thou can'ſt not die by traitors hands, 
15 Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with thee. 
Ofta. So I hope; 

I was not born to die on Brutus' ſword. 

Bru. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of thy train, 


M.ſ. Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew ; 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 


O. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 25 


Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 
Otta. I do not croſs you; but I will do ſo. 
[ March. 

Enter Brutus, Caſſins, and their Army; 
Lucilius, Titinius, M.ſſala, Se. 

Bru. They ſtand, and would have parley. 

Caſ. Stand faſt, Titinius : We muſt out and talk. 

Otta. Mark Antony, ſhall we give ſign of battle 

Ant. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge.|3 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. 

O#a. Stir not until the ſignal. 

Bru. Words before blows : Is it ſo, countrymen ? 

Octa. Not that we love words better, as you do. 


Drum. 


Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honour. 
20 able. 
] Caf. A peeviſh ſchool-boy, worthleſs of ſuch 
honour, 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller. 
Ant. Old Caſſius till ! 
Oc. Come, Antony: away. 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs. 
[Exeunt Oftavius, Antony, and Army. 
30] Caſ. Why now, blow, wind; ſwell, billow; 
and ſwim, bark ! 
The ſtorm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Bru. Ho, Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 
[ Lucilius and Mcſſala ftand forth, 


35] Luc. My Lord. | Brutus ſpeaks apart to Lucilius. 
Caſ. Meſſala. 
Mej. What ſays my general? 
Caſ. Meſſala, 


This is my burth-day; as this very day 


Bru. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes,[40, Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Meſſala: 


Octavius. 
Ant. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give good 
words: 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cæſar's heart, 


Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to ſet 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 


Crying, Long live! bail Ceſar ! 45 And his opinion : now I change my mind, 


Caſ. Antony, 
Ihe poſture of your blows are yet unknownz |} 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla * 
And leave them honeyleſs. 

Ant, Not ſtingleſs too. 

Bru, O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; 

For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wiſely, threat before you ſting. 
Ant. Villains, you did not ſo, when your vil 
daggers 
Back'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar: 
You ſhew'd your teeth like apcs, and fawn'd like 
houncls, 


And partly credit things that do preſage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our foremoſt enſign 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers' hands; 
50 Who to Philippi here conſorted us: 
This morning are they fled away, and gone; 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem 
55 A canopy moſt fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the _ 
Meſ. Believe not ſo. 
Caj. I but believe it partly; 
For 
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For 1 am freſh of ſpirit, and reſolv d 
To meet all perils very conftantly. 

Bru. Even ſo, Lucilius. 

Caſ. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day ſtand friendly; that we may, 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age 
But fince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 
If we do loſe this battle, then is this 
The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together: 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru, Even by the rule of that philoſophy, 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himſelf :=-I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life :—arming myſelf with patience, 
To tay the providence of ſome high powers, 
That govern us below. 


S CASAR 


Enter Pindarus. 
Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 
Fly therefore, noble Caffius, fly far off. 
5 Caf. This hill is far enough. Look, look, 
Titinius ; 
Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive the fire? 
Tit. They are, my lord, 
Caf. Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me, 
ro Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder . 
And here again; that I may reſt aſſur d, 
Whether yon troops are friend or enemy. 
Tit, I will be here again, even with a thought. 


2 

Caf. Go, Pindarus, get thither on that hill; 

My fight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou nor'ſt about the field. 
[Exit Pindarus. 
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Caf. Then, if we loſe this battle, 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the ſtreets of Rome ? [Roman, 
Bru, No, Caffius, no: think not, thou noble 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind, But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work, the ides of March begun; 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caffius ! 
If we do meet again, why we ſhall ſmile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Caſ. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed ; 
If not, tis true, this parting was well made. 


Bra. Why then, lead on.w—O, that a manſ35 


might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it come 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known,-Come, ho! away! 
[Exeunt. 


—_—SS LI 5 
Alarum. Enter Brutus, and Maſſala. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala, ride, and give theſe| 


bills 
Vnto the legions on the other fide: [ Loud alarm. 
Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanor in Octavius' wing, 
And ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Meſſala; let them all come down. 


[ Exeunt, . 


SC EW 5 Mo 
Alarum. Enter Caſſius, and Titiniut. 
Caf. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! 
Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy : 
This enſign here of mine was turning back; 
I flew the coward, and did take it from him. 
Tit. O Caffius, Brutus gave the word too early: 


This day I breathed firſt : time is come round, 
And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end: 
My life is run his compaſs.--Sirrah, what news? 
Pind. [above.] O my lord! 
Caſ. What news ? 
25] Pind. Titinius is encloſed round about 
With horſemen, that make to him on the ſpur 
Yet he ſpurs on. Now they are almoſt on him; 


now 
Titinius !—Now ſome "light :—O, he 'lights too: 
He's ta'en —and, hark, they ſhout for joy. 


[ Shout, 
Caſ. Come down, behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 
To ſee my beſt friend ta'en before my face! 
Re-enter Pindarus. 
hither, firrah : 
In Parthia did I take thee priſoner; 
And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 
That whatſoever I did bid thee do, ſoath z 
40] Thou ſhould'ſtattempt it. Come now, keep thine 
Now be a freeman; and, with this good ſword, 
That ran through Czfar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. 
Stand not to anſwer : Here, take thou the hilts ; 
d, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 
45]Guide thou the ſword. —Czfar, thou art reveng'd, 
Even with the ſword that kill'd thee. [ Dies. 
Pind. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, 
Durſt I have done my will. O Caffius ! 
Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 
po Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. ¶ Exit. 
Re-enter Titinius, <vith Meſſala. 
Maſ. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus* power, 
As Caſſius” legions are by Antony. 
55] Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius. 
Meſ. Where did you leave him? 
Tit. All diſconſolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill, 
Meſ. Is that not he, that lies upon the ground? 


Who, having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whiut we by Antony are all enclos'd. 


I i, e. I am reſolved in ſuch a caſe to kill myſeif. 


Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 
Meſ. Is not that he? 
Tit. No, this was he, Meſſala, 


But 
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But Caſſius is no more. ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt ſink to night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius' day is ſet; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are 
done; 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
Meſ. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy's child ! 
Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender d thee. 
Tit. What, Pindarus Where art thou, Pindarus ? 
Meſ. Seek him, Titinius ; whilſt I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears: I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this ſight. 
Tit. Hie you, Meſſala, 
And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. [ Exit My. 
Why didſt thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius? 
Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee ? Didſt thou not hear their 
ſhouts ? a 
Alas, thou haſt miſconſtrued every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and 1 
Will do his bidding.—Brutus, come apace, 
And ſee how I regarded Caius Caſſius.— 
By your leave, gods :—This is a Roman's part; 
Come, Caſſius' ſword, and find Titinius' heart. 
. [ Dies. 
Alarum. Enter Brutus, NMaſſala, yiurg Cato, Strato, 
Valumnius, and Lucilius. 
Bru. Where, where, Meſſala, doth his body lie? 
M. Lo, yonder : and Titinius mourning it. 
Bru. Titinius's ſace is upward. 
Cato. He is ſlain. _ 
Bru. Oh Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our ſwords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low alarums. 
Cato. Brave Titinius !— 
Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Caſſius ! 
Bur. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as theſe ?— 
Thou laſt of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impoſſible that ever Rome 


To this dead man, than you ſhall ſee me pay.— 


CAS AR (aa zg. s, ill 


I will proclaim my name about the field: 
1 am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 
I am the fon of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

5 Enter Soldiers, and fight. 

Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, 13 

rutus, my country's friend; know me for Brutus. 

Ext, 

Luc. O young and noble Cato, art thou — 
ro Why, now thou dy ſt as bravely as Titinius ; 

And may'ſt be honour'd being Cato's ſon. 

I Sold, Yield, or thou dieſt. 
Luc, Only 1 yield to die: 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight; 
BE [ Offering ming, 
cm Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 
I Sad. We muſt not.— A noble priſoner! 

2 Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en, 

1 Suid, I'll tell the news. — Here comes the 

20 general 

Enter Antony. | 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he? 
Luc. Safe, Antony; Brutus is ſafe enough: 

25I dare aſſure thee, that no enemy 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 

The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame! 

When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 

39] Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure you, 
A prize no leſs in worth: keep this man ſafe, 
Give him all kindneſs: I had rather have 

uch men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And ſee whe'r Brutus be alive, or dead; 
35JAnd bring us word, unto Octavius' tent, 
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How every thing is chanc'd. . [Execunt.” 
+ 7 i iP VF. 
Another Part of the Field. 
Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strate, and Ve- 
40 lumnius. 

Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this 
rock. [lord, 

Cli. Statilius ſhew'd the torch-light : but, my 


He came not back, he is or ta'en, or ſlain. 
45] Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus : Slaying is the word; 
It is a deed in faſhion. Hark thee, Clitus.— 
[ Whiſpering. 
Cli. What I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
Bru. Peace then, no words, 


Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius ! 


Should breed thy fellow.--Friends, I owe more =] 500 Ci. I'll rather kill myſelf. 


1 ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time.— 
Come, therefore, and to Thaſſos ſend his body; 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 

Leſt it diſcomfort us.—Lucilius, come 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 
Labeo, and Flavius, ſet our battles on :— 

*Tis three o'clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 


We ſhall try fortune in a ſecond fight. [ Excunt. 


S CRM IE IV. 
Another Part of the Field. 
Alarum. Enter Brutus, Cato, Lucilius, and others. 
Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet, hold up your 
heads ! [me ? 


Dar. Shall I do ſuch a deed? 
Cli. O, Dardanivs! 
Dar. O, Clitus! 
55 Ci. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus: Look, he meditates. 
C. Now is that noble veſſel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius: liſt a word. 
bo] Ye. What ſays my lord? 

Bru, Why, this, Volumnius: 
The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 
Two ſeveral times by night: at Sardis, once ; 
And, this laſt night, here in Philippi' fields. 


Cato, What baſtard doth not ? Who will go with! 


6stl know, my hour is come. 
Vl. 


AR 5. Scene 5.] 11 1 U 
Vi. Not ſo, my lord. 
Bru. Nay, I am ſure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou ſee'ſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [ Alarum. 
It is more worthy, to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know ſt, that we two went to ſchool together; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 
Hold thou my ſword's hilt, whilſt I run on it. 
Vl. That's not an office for a friend, my lord. 
[ Alarum ftill. 
Ck, Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 
Bru. Farewel to you ;—and you z—and you, 
Volumnius.— 
Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep ; 
Farewel to thee too, Strato,—Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 
1 found no man, but he was true to me. 
I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus' tongue 
Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory : 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would reſt, 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
[ Alarum. Cry within, Fly, fly, fly. 
Cl. Fly, my lord, fly. [ Exeunt Cluus, Dar. and Vol. 
Bru. Hence; I will follow. 
] pr'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy lord: 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmack of honour in it: 
Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 
Stra. Give me your hand firſt: Fare you well, 
my lord, 


S 


E 8 


I Kill'd not thee with half ſo good a will. 

[ He runs on bis ſword, and diet. 
Alarum. Retreat, Enter Octavius, Antony, Meſſalay 
L ucilius, and the Army. 

05a. What man is that ? { maſter ? 

Me. My maſter's man, -Strato, where is thy 

Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
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In, Farewel, good Strato. Cæſar, now be ſtill; 


For Brutus only overcame himſelf, 


1oAnd no man elſe hath honour by his death. 


Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. I thank thee, 
Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. 
Octa. All that fery'd Brutus, I will entertain them. 
Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me ? 
Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you. 
Octa. Do ſo, good Meſſala. 
M:j. How died my maſter, Strato? 
Stra. I held the ſword, and he did run on it. 
Meſ. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 


That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter. 


Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czfar ; 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
And fay to all the world, This was a man! * 
Octa. According to his virtue let us uſe him, 
With all reſpect, and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a foldier, order'd honourably.— 
So, call the field to reſt : and let's away, 
o part the glories of this happy day, 


[ Exeunt, 


ANTONY. 


ANTONY AND 


CLEOPATRA. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


M. ANTONY, 
OcTavivs CxsSaAR, 
Amitivs Leribus, 
Stxrus Pour ius. 
Donir ius ENOBARBUS, 
VexTiIDIvs, 
CaxniDivs, 

Eos, . 4 

scan ut, * Friends of Antony. 
DexcETASy 
DEMETRIUS, 
Pult o, b 
Mrc NAS, 

AGRIPPAy 
DoLABELLAy , 

PrOCULELUSS Friends of Ceſare | 
THYREUSS 
Gallus, 


Trans 


Ambaſſadvrs from Antony to Ceſar, Captains, Soldiers, 
is diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the Roman Empire. 


The SCENE 


421 


nr 
Cleopatra's Palace at Alexandria. 
Enter Demetrius, and Philo. | 


AY, but this dotage of our general's 

O'erflows the meaſure : thoſe his good- 
ly eyes, 

That o'er the files and muſters of the war [turn, 

Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now 

The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front : his captain's heart, 

Which in the ſcuffles of greats fights hath burſt 

The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper 

And is become the bellows and the fan, 

To cool a ⁊ gypſy's luſt.— Look, where they come 
Flu ib. Enter Antony and Clenpatra, with their 
trains ; Eunuchs fanning ber. 

Take but good note, and you ſhall ſee in him 
The triple 3 pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's fool : behold and ſee. 
Cleo, If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Art. There's beggary in the love that can 
reckon'd. 
Cle. I'll fet a bourn * how far to be belov'd. 


Poll, 


1 |, e. renounces. 
accidental ſenſe for a bad uc. 


the triumwirs, one of the three maſters of the worlg. 


thy buſineſs in a few words. 


Mzxas, 
ENECRATES, 


Friends of Pompey. 
ARKIUS, 
1Lrus, an Officer in Ventidius's Army. 


[ravaus, Lieutenant-General to Ceſar. 


ALEXASy 
Abi, 

SrLEvVCUS, 

DiomzDas, 


A Soothſayer : A Clown. 


CTTorA TMA, Nueen of Egypt. 
OcTaAvia, Sifter to Caſar, and Wife to Antony, 


» 
OED : Atterdarts on Clenpatra. 


Servants to Cleopatra, 


| 


Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 


J. 


Ant. Then muſt thou needs find out new hea- 
ven, new earth. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 

Meſ. News, my good lord, from Rome. 

Ant. Grates me: — The ſum 5, 

Cle. Nay, hear them, Antony: 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; or, who knows 
If the ſcarce-bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you, Do this, or this; 


100% Take in that kingdom, and enfranchiſe that; 


« Perform 't, or elſe we damn thee. 
Ant. How, my love ! 
Clee, Perchance,—-nay, and moſt like, 
You muſt not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 


15}Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony, 


Where's Fulvia's proceſs ? Cæſar's, I would ſay ?— 
Both ?— 

Call in the meſſengers.— As I am Egypt's queen, 

Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 


20j[s Czfar's homager : elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame, 


When ſhrill-rongu'd Fulvia ſcolds.— The meſ- 

ſengers. [arch 

Art. Let Rome in Tyber melt! and the wide 
Of the rang'd empire fall! Here is my ſpace ; 


2 Gypſy is here uſed both in the original meaning for an Fgyprian, and in its 
3 Triple is here uſed improperly for third, or one of tbree. One of 


. e. bound or limit, $ Le, be brief, ſum 


Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man: the nobleneſs of life 
Is, to do thus; when ſuch a mutual pair, 
[ Embracing. 

And ſuch a twain can do 't; in which, I bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet !, 
We ſtand up peerleſs. 

Cleo, Excellent falſhood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her 
I' ſeem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himſelf. 

Ant. But * ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. 
Now, for the love of love, and his ſoft hours, 
Let's not confound the time with conference harſh : 
There's not a minute of our lives ſhould ſtretch 
Without ſome pleaſure now : What ſport to-night ? 

Clo. Hear the embaſſadors. 

Ant. Fye, wrangling queen ! 


CLEOPATRA, 


A little I can read. 

Alex. Shew him your hand. 

Enter Enibarbus. 

Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough, 
5 [Cleopatra's health to drink. 
Char, Good fir, give me good fortune, 
Scoth, I make not, but foreſee. 
Char. Pray then, foreſee me one. 
Scoth, You ſhall be yet far fairer than you are, 
10] Char. He means, in fleſh. 
Iras. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
Char. Wrinkles forbid ! 
Alex. Vex not his preſcience ; be attentive, 
Char, Huſh ! 
15 Sch, You ſhall be more beloving, than beloy'g, 
Char. I had rather heat my liver with drinking s. 
Alex. Nay, hear him. 
Char, Good now, ſome excellent fortune! Let 


[AR 1. Scene 2. 


Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; whoſe every paiſion fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf, in thee, fair and admir'd ! 
No meſſenger, but thine — And all alene, 
To-. night, we'll wander through the ſtreets, and 
note 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen 
Laſt night you did defire it: Speak not to us. 
[Exeunt Ant. and Cleop. with their train. 
Dem. Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight ? 
Phil. Sir, ſometimes, when he is not Antony, 
He comes too ſhort of that great property 
Which ſtill ſnould go with Antony. 
Dem. 1 am full ſorry, 
That he approves the common liar 3, who 
Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome: But I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow, Reit you happy 
"_ [Exeunts 


Derr © 
Amther Part of the Palace. 


Enter Obartian, Trat, Alexas, and a Sortbſayer. i 


Char. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, moſt any 
thing Alexas, almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where's 
the foothſayer that you prais'd ſo to the queen ? 
Q ! that I knew this huſband, which, you ſay, 
muſt change his horns with garlands. 

Alex. Soothſayer. 

Foot. Your will? [know things ? 

Char, Is this the man ?——Is't you, fir, that 


me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
zo iq] them all! let me have a child at fiſty, to 
hom Herod of Jewry may do homage ©! find 
me to marry with Octavius Cæſar, and companion 
me with my miſtreſs ! 
Secth. You ſhall out-live the lady whom you 
25 ſſerve. 
X Char, O excellent! I love long life better than 
83 7. 


Than that which is to approach. [ fortune 

Char. Then, belike, my children ſhall have no 
names d: Pr'ythce, how many boys and wenches 
muſt I have ? 

Suh, If every of your wiſhes had a womb, 
And foretel every wiſh, a million ?. 

Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think, none but your ſheets are privy 
to your wiſhes. 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex, We'll know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine, and moſt of our fortunes, to-night, 
ſhall be drunk to bed. 

Trat. There's a palm preſages chaſtity, if no- 
thing elſe. 

Char. Even as the o'erflowing Nilus preſageth 
amine. 

Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot ſooth- 
ſay. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitfu! 
prognoſtication, I cannot ſcratch mine car, 


+ 


Sootb. In nature's infinite book of ſecrecy, 


Priythee, tell her but a worky-day fortune. 


Sth. You have ſeen and prov'd a fairer former 


To know, 2 But here ſignifies wn/eſs. 3 Meaning, that he proves the common lyar, fame, 
in his cafe to be a true reporter, 4 Dr. Johnſon doubts, whether change in this place may not ſignity 
merely to dreſs; or to dreſs with changes of garlands ; certain it is, that change of clothes in the tine of 
Shakſpeare ſignified variety of them. 5 A heated liver is ſuppoſed to make a pimpled face, © Herd 
was always one of the perſonages in the myſteries of our early ſtage, on which he was conſtantly te- 
preſented as a fierce, haughty, bluſtering tyrant, ſo that Herod of Fewry became a common proverb, 
expreſſive of turbulence and rage. Thus Hamlet ſays of a ranting player, that he „ our-berods Herd. 

he meaning then is, Charmian wiſhes for a ſon, who may arrive to ſuch power and dominion, that 
the proudeſt and fierceſt monarchs of the earth may be brought under his yoke, 7 A proverbial 
expreſſion. A fairer fortune may mean, a more reputable one. Her anſwer then implies, that 
belike all her children will be baſtards, who have no right to the name of their father's family. Ie 


meaning is, If you had as many wombs as you will have wiſhes, and I hu foretel all thoſe wiſhcs, [ 
ſhould foretel a million of children. It is an elliptis very frequent in converſation ;—1I ſhould ſhame 
you, and tell all; that is, and if Ihe tell all, Aud is for ard if, which was anciently, and is {till 


S :6th. 


Provincially uſed for . 
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Act 1. Scene 2. 


Seth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Is. But how, but how ? give me pat 
Szeth, I have ſaid. | 
Jan Am I not an inch of fortune better 


? 
3 Well, if you were but an inch of 
better than I, where would you chooſe it? 
ras. Not in my huſband's noſe. 
Char. Our worſer thoughts heavens mend !- 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


769. 


1, with his Parthian force, extended * Afiay 
From Euphrates his conquering banner ſhook, 
From Syria, to Lydia, and to Ionia ; 


51 Ant. Antony, thou wouldſt ſay, 


Meſ. O my lord ſtongue z 
Ant. Speak to me home, mince nod the general 
Name Cleopatra as ſhe's call'd in Rome : 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe 5 and taunt my faults 


Alexas, come, his fortune, his fortune. —O let|1c{With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 


him marry a woman that cannot go, ſweet Ifis, I 
beſeech thee! And let her die too, and give him 
a worſe ! and let worſe follow worſe, till 
worſt of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty- 


fold a cuckold ! Good Ifis, hear me this prayer, 15 


though thou deny me a matter of more weight ; 
good Ifis, I beſeech thee ! 

lat. Amen. Dear goddeſs, hear that prayer 
the people! for, as it is a heart-breaking to ſee 
handſome man looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly for 
row to behold a foul knave uncuckolded; Fhere- 
fore, dear Ifis, keep decorum, and fortune him 
accordingly. 

Chor, Amen. 

Alex. Lo, now ! if it lay in their hands to make 
me a cuckold, they would make themſelves whores, 
but they'd do't. | 

Char, Not he, the queen. 


Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth 
weeds, 
When our quick winds lie till ; and our ills told us: 
as our caring. Fare thee well a while, 
Meſ. At your noble pleaſure. [Exit, 
Ant, From Sicyon how the news ? Speak there, - 
1 Art, The man from Sicyon.— s there ſuch an 


'2 Att. He ſtays upon your will. Lone? 
Ant, Let him appear ä 
ieſe ſtrong Mgyptian fetters I muſt break, 


Enter a ſecond Maſſenger. 
Or loſe myſelf in dotage. What art you ? 
2 Mey. Fubvia thy wife is dead. 
Ant. Where died ſhe? 
2 My. In Sicyon : 
Her length of ficknefs, with what elſe more ferions 
mporteth thee to know, this bears. [Gives a ſetteri 
Ant. Forbear me,— [Exit Meſſenger. 
here's a great ſpirit gone! Thus did I defire it : 
hat our contempts do often url from us, 
We wiſh it ours again; the preſent pleaſure, 
By revolution 3 lowering, does become 
he oppoſite of itfelf : ſhe's good, being gone] ſ on 
he hand could “ pluck her back, that ſov'd het 


Ci. He was diſpos d to mirth ; but on the ſud- 35 muſt from this enchanting queen break off; 


Enter 
Cleo, Saw you my lord? 
Cle, Was he not here? 
Char. No, madam. 
den [bng,— 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck him. Enobar- 
Em, Madam. [ Alexas ? 


Cle, Seek him, and bring him hither. Where 
Alex, Here, at your ſervice My lord approaches 
Enter Antony, with a M, , and Attendants. 
Cles, We will not look upon him: Go with 
[ Exennt 
My. Fulvia thy wife firſt came into the field. 
Ant, Againſt my brother Lucius? 
Meſ. Ay: 
But ſoon that war had end, and the time's ſtate 
Made friends of them, jointing their force gainſ 
Ceſar; 
Whoſe better ifſue in the war, from Italy, 
Upon the firſt encounter, drave them. 
Ant. Well, what worſt ? 
A.. The nature of bad news infeQs the teller, 


i 


Ant, When it concerns the fool, or coward. 


On; {thus 3153 


Things that are paſt, are done, with me.— Tis 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter d. 

Mei. Labienus (this is Riff news) 


T l. e. ſeized. 
winds, produces more evil than good. 


2 The ſenſe ls, that man, not 


meaner moti 


3 1. e. by regular repetition. 
weuld, amd ſhould, are very often indiſcriminately uſed in the old plays. 5 i. e. forleſs reaſon; upon 
ves. i | 


3D 


Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleneſs doth hatch. — How now ! Enobarbus ! 
Enter Entborhus, 

Eno, What's your pleafure, fir ? 

Ant. I muſt with haſte from hence. 

Eno. Why, then we kill alt our whmet#t We 
ſee how mortal an unkindneſs is to them; i they 
uffer our departure, death's the word. * 

Ant. 1 muſt be gone. 

Ero. Under a compelling occaſion, let women 
ie: It were pity to caſt them aGay for nothing; 
though, between them and a great caufe, they 
ſhould be eſteem'd nothing. Cleopatra, catching 
but the. leaſt noiſe of this, dies inftantly ; I have 
glſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer mo- 
ment 5: I do think, there is mettle in death, 
which commits ſome loving act upon her, ſhe 
hath ſuch a celerity in dying. 

Ant. She is cunning paſt man's thought. 

Env. Alack, fir, no; her paſſions are made of 
nothing but the fineſt part of pure love: We cart- 
not call her winds and waters, ſighs and tears; 

hey are greater ſtorms and tempeits than alma- 
nacks can report: this cannot be cunning in her; 


agitated by cenſure, like foil not ventilated by quick 
4 Could for would. Could, 


if 


77⁰ 
zf | Þ bo, the tackes 6 ſhower of rain as well 


2 Would I had never ſeen her 

Eno. O, fir, you had then left unſeen a won 
derful piece of work; which not to have bee 
bleſt withal, would have diſcredited your travel. 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Sir? 

Ant. Fulva is drad. 

Eno. Fulvia ? 

Eno. Why, fir, give the gods a thankful ſacri- 
fice, When it pleaſeth their deities to take the 
wife of a man from him, it ſhews to man the tai- 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ARK 1. Scene 3. 
Say, I am dancing; if in mirth, report, 
That I am ſudden fick : Quick, and return, 

f [Exit Ala. 
Cbar. Madam, methinks, if you did love him 


5 dear ly, 


You do not hold the method to enforce - 

The like from him. 

Cleo, What ſhould I do, I do not ? | 
Char, * each thing give him way, croſs him in 


ing. [him, 
Cleo. Thou teacheſt like a fool: the way to loſe 
Char. 'Tempt him not ſo too far : I wiſh, ſorbear; 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 
Enter Antony. 


lors of the earth; comforting therein, that when|1 g But here comes Antony. 


old robes are worn out, there are members 
make new *. If there were no more women bu 
Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, and the caſe t 
be lamented: this grief is crown'd with conſola- 
tion ; your old ſmock brings forth a new petticoat : 
and, indeed, the tears live in an onion, tha 
Mould water this ſorrow. 

Ant. The buſineſs ſhe hath broach'd in the 
Cannot endure my abſence. 

Eno. And the buſineſs you have broach'd her 


Cleo. I am ſick, and ſullen. 

Ant. I am ſorry to give breathing to my purpoſe... 

Cleo, Help me away, dear Charmian, I ſhall fall; 
t cannot be thus long, the ſides of nature 


200 Will not ſuſtain it. 


Ant. Now, my deareſt queen 

Cleo, Pray you, ſtand farther from me. 

Ant. What's the matter ? [news, 
Cleo. I know, by that ſame eye, there 5 ſome good 


25 What ſays the marry'd woman ?— You may go; 


eannot be without you; eſpecially that of Cleo-] Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come! 


patra's, which wholly depends on your abode. 
Ant. No more light anſwers, Let our office 
Have notice what we purpoſe : I ſhall break 
The cauſe of our expedience * to the queen, 
And get her love to part. For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches 3 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us; but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition “ us at home: Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea: our ſlippery people 
(Whoſe love is never link'd to the deſerver, 
*Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities 
Upon his ſon ; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier ; whoſe quality, going on, 
The ſides o the world maydanger: muchis breeding, 
Which, like the courſer's hair 5, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpeat's poiſon. Say, our pleaſure, 
To ſuch whoſe place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 
A. I ſhall do' t. 


SCENE mi. 


Enter Cler patra, Charmian, Tras, and Alexas, 
Cles, Where is he? 
Char. I did not ſee him ſince. [does :— 
Cleo. See where he is, who's with him, what he 
1 did not ſend you ; If you find him ſad, 


[Exeunt. 


t her not ſay, tis I that keep you here, 

have no power upon you; hers you are. 

Ant. The gods beſt know, 

Cleo, O, never was there queen 
mightily betray'd ! Yet, at the firſt, 

ſaw the treaſons planted. 

Ant. Cleopatra,— true, 
Cleo. Why ſhould I think, you can be mine, and 


35]|Though you in ſwearing ſhake the throned gods, 


Who have been falſe to Fulvia ? Riotous madneſs, 
To be entangled with thoſe mouth-made vows, 
Which break themſelves in ſwearing ! 
Ant, Moſt ſweet queen,— [going, 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, ſeek no colour for your 
ut bid farewel, and go: when you ſu'd ſaying, 
hen was the time for words: No going then; 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; 
Bliſs in our brows” bent 7; none our parts ſo poor, 


4 But was a race * of heaven: They are ſo till, 


Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 
Are turn'd the greateſt liar. 


Ant. How now, lady ! [know, 
Cleo, I would, I — thy inches; thou ſhould'ſt 
$5o[There were a heart in /Egypt, h 


Ant. Hear me, queen ; 

The ſtrong neceſſity of time commands 
Our ſervices a while; but my full heart 
Remains in uſe with you. Our Italy 


1 Shines o'er with civil ſwords : Sextus Pompeius 


es his approaches to the port of Rome: 


1 The meaning is this: “ As the gods have been pleaſed to take away your wiſe Fulvia, ſo they 
have provided you with a new one in Cleopatra; in like manner as the tailors of the earth, when your 


old garments are worn out, accommodate you with new ones.** 


* i. e. with us at home. 
that the hair of a horſe dropped into corrupted water, will turn to an animal. 


things that touch me more ſenſibly. 


you came without my order or knowledge. 


7 i. e. in the arch of our eye-brows, 


2 Expedience for expedition. i. e. 

5 Alluding to an old idle notion, 
6 You muſt go as if 
8 j. c. had a 


Cnack or flavour of heaven. The we of wine is the taſte of the ſoul. 


Equality 
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AR 1. Scene 4.] 
Equality of two domeſtic powers 


are newly grown tolove : the condemn'd Pompey 
Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace 

Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriv'd 

Upon the preſent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten ; 
And quietneſs, grown fick of reſt, would purge 
By any deſpefate change : My more particular, 


1s Fulvia's death. [free 
(leo, Though age from folly could not give m 
does from childiſhneſs :—Can Fulvia die? 
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O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction: The hated, grown And I am all-forgotten . 
h, 
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Aut. But that your royalty 


Holds idleneſs your ſubjett, I ſhould take you 
5 For idleneſs itſelf 7. 


Cleo. Tis ſweating labour, 


To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. 


But, ſir, forgive me; 
ince my becomings ® kill me, when they do not 


And that which moſt with you ſhould ſafe my going,[10]Eye well to you: Your honour calls you hence 


herefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, f 
And all the gods go with you] Upon your ſword 
Sit laurell'd victory ! and ſmooth ſucceſs 


Be ſtrew'd before your feet ! 

Art. Let us go, Comez 

Our ſeparation ſo abides, and files, 

That thou, reſiding here, go'ſt yet with me, 

And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. * 
Away. [ Exeunts 


Ant. She's dead, my queen: 
Look here, and, at thy ſovereign leiſure, read 415 
The garboils * ſhe awak'd ; at the laſt, beſt; 
See, when, and where ſhe died, 

Cle, O moſt falſe love 
Where be the ſacred vials thou ſhouldſt fill 
With forrowful water? Now I ſee, I ſee, [© 
ln Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd ſhall be. 

Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepar'd to know 
The purpoſes I bear; which are, or ceaſe, 

As you ſhall give the advice : By the fire, 
That quickens Nilus* lime, I go from hence, 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant z making peace, or war, 
As thou affect ſt. 

Cle. Cut my lace, Charmian, come 
But let it be.— I am quickly ill, and well; 


„.. 

Cæſarꝰi Palace in Rome. 
Enter Octavius Ceſar, Lepidus, and Attendants. 
Cz). You may ſee, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 
25}it is not Czſar's natural vice to hate 
One great competitor : From Alexandria 
This is the news; He fiſhes, drinks, and waſtes 
The lamps of night in revel : is not more manlike | 
Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy | 


$03 Antony loves. zo More womanly than he : hardly gave audience, or 
Ant, My precious queen, ſorbear; Vouchſaf'd to think he had partners: You ſhall 
And give true evidence to his love, which ſtands find there 
An honourable trial. A man, who is the abſtra of all faults 
Clio. So Fulvia told me. That all men follow. 


I muſt not think, there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodneſs : 
His faults, in him, ſeem as the ſpots of heaven, 


I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 35 

Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 

Belong to Ægypt *. Good now, play one ſcene 

Of excellent diſſembling; and let it look More fiery by night's blackneſs ; hereditary, 

Like perſect honour. Rather than purchas'd 9 ; what he cannot change, 
Au. You'll heat my blood; no more. 40[Than what he chooſes. [not 
Cle. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. Cz). You are too indulgent : Let us grant, it is 
Ant. Now, by my ſword, Amiſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy z 
clo. And target.—Still he mends ; To give a kingdom for a mirth; to fit 

But this is not the beſt: Look, pr'ythee, Charmian,] And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave; 

How this Herculean * Roman does become 45 ro reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 

The carriage of his chaſe. With knaves that ſmell of ſweat : ſay, this becomes 
Ant, I'll leave you, lady. him, 

Cle, Courteous lord, one word. (As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, [tony 
Sir, you and I muſt part, — but that's not it: Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh) yet muſt An- 
Sir, you and I have lov'd,—but there's not it; ſ[$5o[No way excuſe his foils, when we do bear 
That you know well: Something it is I would, — So great weight in his lightneſs 10; If he fill'd 


1 j,e, the commotion ſhe occaſioned. The word is derived from the old French garbeuil, which 
Cotgrave explains by burlyburly, great ffir. * Alluding to the lachrymatory vials, or bottles of 
tears, which the Romans ſometimes put into the urn of a friend. 3 Soforas, 1. c. to me, 
the queen of A*gypt. 5 Antony traced his deſcent from Anton, a fon of Hercules. 6s The 
plain meaning is, My forgetfulneſs makes me forget myſeif. But ſhe expreſſes it by calling forgerfulneſs 
Aua; becauſe forgerfulneſs had forgot her, as Antony had done. i. e. according to Warburton, 
gut that your charms hold me, who am the greateſt fool on earth, in chains, I ſhould have adjudged 
you to be the greateſt.” Cleopatra may perhaps here allude to Antony having before called 
her, in the firſt ſcene, 4 wrangling queen, whom every thing becomes.” The meaning, according 
to Mr. Malone, is, „As the ſtars or ſpots of heaven are not obſcured, but rather rendered more 
bright, by the blackneſs of the night, ſo neither is the goodneſs of Antony eclipſed by his evil quali- 
ties, but, on the contrary, his faults ſeem enlarged and aggravated by his victues,” 1 1. e. trifling 


levity. 
3D 2 His 
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His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, | 
Call on him i for't ; but, to confound ſuch time 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud 
As his own ſtate, and ours,—'tis to be chid 
As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge *, 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And ſo rebel to judgement. 

2 Emer a Maſſanger. 

Here's more news. 

Meſ. Thy biddings have been done ; and every 
Moſt noble Cæſar, ſhalt thou have report 
How tis abroad. Pompey is ſtrong at ſea ; 
And it appears, he is beloy'd of thoſe 


That only have fear'd Cæſar: to the ports | * 


The diſcontents repair, and men's reports 
Give him much wrong d. 

Cæſ. I ſhould have known no leſs : 
It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 


[AQ I, Scehe g. 


L. To-morrow, Cæſar, | 

I ſhall be furniſh'd to inform you rightly 

Both what by ſea and land I can be able, 

To 'front this preſent time. 

51 Cæſ. Till which encounter, 

It is my bufinefs too. Farewel. 

Lep. Farewel, my lord : What you ſhall know 
mean time 

Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhall befeech you, fir, 


[hour,|10]To let me be partaker. 


Cf. Doubt it not, fir; I knew it for my bong, 


[Zam 
SEEN EB V. 
The Palace in Alexandria. 
Ester Cleopatra, Charmian, Trat, and Mardiar., 
Cleo, Charmian, 
Char. Madam, 


Cleo. Ha, ha, -Oive me to drink mandragora?, 


That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were; [zo Char. Why, madam ? 


And the ebb'd man, ne'er lov'd till ne'er worth love, 
Comes dear d, by being lack'd. This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, lackying the varying tide, 
To rot itſelf with motion. 

Meſ. Cæſar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, [wound 
Make the ſea ſerve them; which they ear 3 and 
With keels of every kind : Many hot inroads 


| Cleo. That I might ſleep out this great gap of time, 
My Antony is away. 

Char. You think of him too much. 

Cleo. O, tis treaſon ! | 

5] Cher. Madam, I truſt, not ſo. 

Cleo. Thou, eunuch | Mardian ! 

Mar. What's your highneſs' pleaſure ? 

Cleo. Not now to hear thee fing; I take no 


pleaſure 
They make in Italy ; the borders maritime zoln aught an eunuch has: Tis well for thee, 


ga aan on't, and fluſh youth 5 re- 
volt: 
No veſſel can peep ſorth, but tis as ſoon 
Taken as ſeen; for Pompey's name ſtrikes more, 
Than could his war reſiſted. 

Cæſ. Antony, 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſels . When thou once 
Waſt beaten from Modena, where thou flew'ſt 
Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel 


That, being unſeminar'sd, thy freer thoughts [ ons? 
[May not fly forth of Agypt. Haſt thou affecti- 
Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 
Cleo. Indeed? [thing 
35] Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do no- 
But what in deed is honeſt to be done : 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 
What Venus did with Mars. 

Cleo. O Charmian ! ſhe? 


Did famine follow; whom thou fought'ſt againſt, 40 Where think' ſt thou he is now ? Stands he, or fits 


Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer : Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes 7, and the gilded puddle 
W aa; thy palate then did| 

ign 
The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge ; 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſedſt : on the Alps, 
It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, 
Which ſome did die to look on: And all this 
(It wounds thine honour, that I ſpeak it now) 
Was borne ſo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank'd not. 

Lep. It is pity of him. 

Caſ. Let his ſhames quickly 
Drive him to Rome: Time is it, that we twain 
Did ſhew ourſelves i the field; and, to that end, 
Aſſemble me immediate council; Pompey 


Or does he walk? or is he on his horſe? 

O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony ! 

Do bravely, horſe! for wot'ſt thou whom thou 

mov ſt? 

45/ The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgonet 9 of man.— He's fpeaking no, 

Or murmuring, * Where's my ſerpent of old Nile?” 

For ſo he calls me;—Now I feed myſelf 

With moſt delicious poiſon : Think on me, 

50[That am with Phœbus' amorous pinches black, 

And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Czſar, 

When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 

A morſel for a monarch: and great Pompey 
ould ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my 

| brow ; 

There would he anchor his aſpect, and dis 

looking on his life. 
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Thrives in our idleneſs. 
c on bims is wiſit bim for it. 2 fl. e. 


. + e. turn pale at the thought of it, 
whoſe blood is at the flow. 6 I, 


- 


aſſel is here put for intemperance in general. 
cumſtances of Antony's diftreſs are taken literally lem Plutarch. — 
was ſuppoſed to procure ſieep. A burgonet is a kind of bein. 


| Eater Alexas. 
'-F Mex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 


3. To ear is to 

. 5 Flu 5 i th ri d to manhood ; 
rr 

- A plant of which the infuſion 


Cn 


be 
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AR 2. Scene 1.1 


ch. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tin@ gilded thee ',— 

How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 


Alex, Laſt thing he did, dear queen, 5 


He kiſs d, the laſt of many doubled kiſſes, 
This orient pearl His ſpeech ticks in my heart. 
ch. Mine ear muſt pluck it thence. 
Alex. Good friend, quoth he, 
Say, the firm Roman to great Ægypt ſends |1 
« This treaſure of an oyſter : at whoſe foot, 
« To mend the petty preſent, I will piece 
« Her opulent throne with kingdoms: All the eaſt, 
« Say thou, ſhall call her miſtreſs.” So he nodded 
And ſoberly did mount an arm-gaunt * ſteed, 
Who neigh'd ſo high, that what I would have ſpo 
Was beaſtly dumb'd 3 by him. 
Ci. What, was he ſad, or merry? 
Alex. Like to the time o' the year between 
extreams 
Of hot and cold; he was nor ſad, nor merry. 
Cle, O well-divided diſpoſition Note him, 
— tis the man; but not 


He was not ſad; for he would ſhine on thoſe 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 
Which ſeem'd to tell them, his remembrance lay 


a CF 
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Mana. Pompey's Houſe. 
Enter Pompey, Menecrates, and Menas. 
Pamp. T* the great gods be juſt, they ſhall affi 
The deeds of juſteſt men. 
Men. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. [ca 
Pomp. Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, de- 


The thing we ſue for 8. F 


Men. We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 
Deny us for our good : ſo find we profit, 
By lofing of our prayers. 


Pomp. I ſhall do well : $ 


The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 

My power's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full. Mark Antony 
In Zgypt fits at dinner, and will make 
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In Egypt with his joy; but between both + 


heavenly mingle ! Be'ſt thou ſad, or merry, 
he violence of either thee becomes; 

does it no man elſe. —Met'ſt thou my poſts? 
Alex. Ay, madam, twenty ſeveral meſſengers 1 
hy do you fend fo thick ? 

Cleo. born that day 

hen I forget to ſend to Antony, 


Char. O that brave Cxſar ! 
Cleo. Be choak d with ſuch another emphaſis ! 
y, the brave Antony. 


Char. By your moſt gracious pardon, 
I fing but after you. 
Cleo. My fallad days ! 
hen I was green in judgement : Cold in blood, 
© ſay, as I ſaid then 4!—But, come, away; 
t me ink and paper: he ſhall have every day 
A ſeveral greeting, or I'll unpeople /Egypt 5. 

U 


II. 


He loſes hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 

Men, Cæſar and Lepidus are in the field; 
A mighty ſtrength they carry. 

Pomp. Where have you this ? *tis falſe. 

Men. From Silvius, fir. 

Pomp. He dreams; I know, they are in Rome 

together, 
Looking for Antony : But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip ! : 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, luſt with both 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite ; 
That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a Lethe'd dulneſs—How now, Varrius ? 
Enter Varriut. 
Var. This is moſt certain that I ſhall deliver : 


No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, WA : Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
1 Alluding to the philoſopher's ſtone, which, by its touch, converts baſe metal into gold. The 


alchemiſts call the matter, whatever it be, by which they perform tranſmutation, a medicine. 


2 Arm- 


gaunt perhaps means, a horſe ſo lender that a man might claſp him, and therefore formed for expedi- 
tion. In Chaucer's deſcription of a King of Thrace in the Knight's Tale, armgrete is uſed to ſignify as 
big as the arm; arm-gaunt therefore may mean as ſlender as the arm. We ſtill ſay, in vulgar compariſon, 


© long as as thick c. 
2 ＋ r as my leg, 


3 7, e. put to filence by him. 


4 The meaning is, Thoſe 


ad days, when I was green in judgement ; but your blood is as cold as my —_— 


you have the ſame opinion of things now as I had then. 


By ſending out meſſengers. 


meaning is, While we are praying, the thing for which we pray is loſing its values 


3D 


3 | Expected; 
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Expected; fince he went from /Egypt, tis 
A ſpace for farther travel. 
Pomp. I could have given leſs matter 
A better ear, —Menas, I did not think, 
This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd i his helm 
For ſuch a petty war : his ſoldierſhip 
Is twice the other twain: But let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our ſtirring 
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. [AQ 2. Scene 2, 


Lep. Noble friends, ; 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let nc 
A leaner action rend us. What's amiſs, 

May it be gently heard : When we debate 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds : Then, noble 
(The rather, for I carneſtly beſeech) 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with 


terms,” 


Can from the lap of AEgypt's widow pluck 
The ne er luſt-wearied Antony. 

Men. 1 cannot hope *, 

Cæſar and Antony ſhall well greet together: 
His wife, that's dead, did treſpaſſes to Cæſar; 
His brother warr'd upon him; although, I think, 
Not mov'd by Antony. 

Pomp. I know not, Mepas, | 
How leſſer enmities may give way to greater. 
Were t not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 
*Twere pregnant they ſhould ſquare 3 between 

themſelves ; 
For they have entertained cauſe enough 
To draw their ſwords : but how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 
Be it as our gods will have it! It only ſtands 
Our lives upon, to uſe our ſtrongeſt hands. 


Come, Menas. [ Exeunt. 
rent . 
Rome. 
Enter Enabarbus and Lepidus. 


Lep. Good Enobarbus, tis a worthy detd, 
And ſhall beccme you well, to entreat your captain 
To ſoft and gentle ſpeech. 

Eno. I ſhall entreat him 
To anſwer like himſelf : if Cæſar move him, 

Let Antony look over Czfar's head, 
And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius beard, 
] would not ſhave 't to-day 4. 

Lep. Tis not a time for private ſtomaching. 

Eno. Every time : 

Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 

Lep. But ſmall to greater matters muſt give way. 

Eno. Not if the ſmall come firſt. 

Lep. Your ſpeech is paſſion : 
But, pray you, ſtir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 


Enter Antony, and Ventidius, 
Em, And yonder, Cæſar. 


Enter Ceſar, Mecangs, ard Agrippa. 
Ant. If we compoſe well here, to Parthia : 
Hark you, Ventidius. 
Cz}. 1 do not know, 
Mecænas; aſk Agrippa. 


Þs 
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Nor curſtneſs 5 grow to the matter. 

Ant. 'Tis ſpoken well: 
Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
{ ſhould do thus. 

Ceſ. Welcome to Rome. 


Ant. Thank you. 

15] Cæſ. Sit. 
Ant. Sit, fir! N 
Cæſ. Nay, then 1 
Ant, 1 learn, you take things ill, which ae [ 


not ſo; 

Or, being, concern you not. 
Czſ. I muſt be laugh'd at, 
if, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should ſay myſelf offended ; and with you 
Chiefly i the world: more laugh'd at, that I ſhould | 
zſonce name you derogately, when to ſound your | 

name 
it not concern'd me. | 
Ant. My being in Egypt, Ceſar, 
What was 't to you ? 

Cæſ. No more than my reſiding here at Rome 
Might be to you in /Egypt: Yet, if you there 
Did practiſeꝰ on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queſtion 7. 

Ant. How intend you, praQtis'd ? 


O 


Made wars upon me; and their conteſtation 
Was theme for you 5, you were the word of war. 
Ant. You do miſtake your buſineſs ; my brother 
never 
Did urge me in his act? : I did enquire it; 
And have my learning from ſome true reports “o, 
That drew their ſwords with you. Did he not 
rather 
iſcredit my authority with yours ; 
And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, 
[Having alike your cauſe ? Of this my letters 
Before did ſatisfy you. If you'll patch a quarre), 
As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It muſt not be with this. 
Cx/. You praiſe yourſelf, 
By laying defects of judgement to me; but 
You patch'd up your excuſes. 
Ant. Not ſo, not fo: 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on't, 


1 To dm is ds er, to put on. 
undreſſed, without ſhew of reſpeR. 
ence. 
ſubje ct of converſation. 


make uſe of my name as a pret nce for the war. 
cauſe as you to be offended with me. 


2 Hape for expert. 
* | * 3. e. Let not il] humour be added to the ſubject of our differ- 
To praiſe means to employ unwarrantable arts or ſtratagems. 


i. e. The jretence of the war was on your account; they took up arms 
in ycur name, and you were made the theme and ſubje of their inſurrection. 


Very neceſſity of this thought, that I, 


3 i. e. quarrel, 4 i. e. I would meet him 


7 j. e. my theme or 


9 i. e. never did 
e Reports for reporters, ** Having the ſame 


Your 


Act 2. Scene 2.) 


Your partner in the cauſe gainſt which he fought, 

Could not with graceful eyes attend thoſe wars 

Which fronted * mine own peace. As for my wife, 

| would you had her ſpirit in ſuch another ; 

The third o' the world is yours; which with a 
ſnaffle 

You may pace eaſy, but not ſuch a wife. 

Eno, Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the 
men might go to wars with the women ! 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy too) I grieving grant, 
bid you too much diſquiet : for that, you muſt 
But ſay I could not help it. 

Caf. 1 wrote to you, 

When rioting in Alexandria ; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did zibe my miſſive out of audience. 


Ant, Sir, he fell on me, ere admitted; then 
Three kings I had newly feaſted, and did want 
Of what I was i' the morning: but, next day, 

I told him of myſelf *; which was as much 
As to have aſk'd him pardon: Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our ſtrife ; if we contend, 

Out of our queſtion wipe him, 

Czf. You have broken 
The article of your oath ; which you ſhall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

Ly. Soft, Ceſar. 88 

Ant. No, Lepidus, let him ſpeak : 

The honour #® is ſacred which he talks on now, 
Suppoſing that I lack'd it: - But on, Ceſar ;— 
The article of my oath, 
Ceſ. To lend me arms, and aid, when I re- 
quir'd them ; | 
The which you both deny'd. 

Ant. Neglected, rather; 

And then, when poiſon d hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you: but mine honeſty 
Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power 
Work without it : Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 

For which myſelf, the ignorant motive, do 

So far aſk pardon, as befits mine honour 

To ſtoop in ſuch a caſe. 

Lep. Tis nobly ſpoken. 

Mee. If it might pleaſe you, to enforce no further 
The griefs between you : to forget them quite, 
Were to remember that the preſent need 
Speaks to atone you. 

Lep. Worthily ſpoken, Mecænas. 

Eno, Or, if you borrow one another's love for 
the inſtant, you may, when you hear no more 
words of Pompey, return it again: you ſhall have 
a to wrangle in, when you have nothing elſe 
to do. 

Art. Thou art a ſoldier only; ſpeak no more. 

Em, That truth ſhould be filent, I had almoſt 

forgot. [no more. 


I 
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Eno. Go to then; your conſiderate ſtone 4. 
Ceſ. I do not much diſlike the matter, but 


The manner of his ſpeech : for it cannot be, 

We ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 

5 [So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 

What hoop ſhould hold us ſtaunch, from edge 


to ed 


ge 
O' the world I would purſue it. 


Agr. Give me leave, Czſar,- 


Cæſ. Speak, Agrippa. 
Agr. Thou haſt a ſiſter by the mother's fide, 


Admir'd Octavia: great Mark Antony 


s now a widower, 
Ceſ. Say not ſo, Agrippa; 
f Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 


Were well deſerv'd of raſhneſs. 


Ant. I am not married, Ceſar: let me hear 


Agrippa further ſpeak. 


Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 


oro make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony 

Octavia to his wife: whoſe beauty claims 

No worſe a huſband than the beſt of men; 
Whoſe virtue, and whoſe general graces, ſpeak 


25] That which none elſe can utter. By this marriagey 


40 


45 


50 


55 


Art. You wrong this preſence, therefore ſpeak 


_ *1. e. oppoſed. 
ing, the religion of an oath. 
odſerve and confider your words and actions.“ 


2 1. e. told him the condition I was in, when he had his laſt audience. 
4 i. c. 4 I will henceforth ſeem ſenſeleſs as a ſtone, however 1 may 


All little jealoufies, which now ſeem great, 

And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing ; truths would be tales, 
Where now half tales be truths : her love to both 
zo Would each to other, and all loves to both, 

Draw after her. Pardon what I have ſpoke ; 

For tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 

By duty ruminated. 


Ant. Will Cæſar ſpeak ? 
Cæſ. Not 'till he hears how Antony is touch'd 


$ 
With whag is ſpoke already. 


Ant. What power is in Agrippa, 


If I would ſay, Agrippa, be it ſo, 
To make this good ? 


Ceſ. The power of Cæſar, and 


His power unto Octavia. 


Ant. May I never 


To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 
Dream of impediment !——Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 


And ſway our great deſigns !- 
Cæſ. There is my hand. 


A ſiſter I bequeath you, whom no brother 


Did ever love fo dearly : Let her live 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts; and never 


Fly off our loves again ! 


Lep. Happily, Amen! ; [Pompey x 
Ant. I did not think to dra my ſword gainit 
For he hath laid ſtrange courtefies, and great, 


Of late upon me : I muſt thank him only, 


Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill report ; , 
At heel of that, defy him. 
Lep. Time calls upon us : 


60/Of us muſt Pompey preſently be ſought, 
Or elſe he ſeeks out us. 


1 Mean. 


3D4 Ant, 


. AA «mu- Ä £ 2 
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Ant. Where lies he ? 
About the mount Miſenum. 

Ant. What is his ſtrength by land ? 

Cf. Great, and increaſing: but by ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter. 
Ant. So is the fame, 
"Would, we had ſpoke together! Haſte we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, diſpatch we 
The buſineſs we have talk'd of. 

Cæſ. With moſt gladneſs; 
And do invite you to my ſiſter's view, 
Whither ſtraight I will lead you. 

Ant. Let us, Lepidus, 
Not lack your company. 

Lep. Noble Antony, 
Not ſickneſs ſhould detain me. 


[Flauriſp. Exwnt Cæſar, Antiny, and Lepidus. 
Mec. Welcome from A gypt, fir. 


Eno. Half the heart of Ceſar, worthy Mecznas ||. 


my honourable friend, Agrippa 

Agr. Good Enobarbus |! 

Mec, We have cauſe to be glad, that matters a 
ſo well digeſted, You ſtay d well by it in Ægypt. 

Em. Ay, fir; we did fleep day out of counte 
nance, and made the night light with drinking. 


faſt, and but twelve perſons there; Is this true ? 

Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we 
much more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which wor 
thily deſerved noting. 

Mec. She's a moſt triumphant lady, if 
be ſquare to her 7. 

Zs. When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, ſh 
purs'd up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. 

Agr. There ſhe appear'd indeed ; or my reporter 
Devis'd well for her. 

Emo, I will tell you: 
The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burnt on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfum'd, that 


2 4 
Mec. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a break-| And, breathleſs, power breathe forth. 


The winds were love-ſick with them : the c 
were ſilver; | 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and mac 

The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 

As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own perſc 

It beggar'd all deſcription : ſhe did lie 

In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tiſſue) 

O'er-pifturing that Venus where we ſee 

The fancy out-work nature: on each fide her, 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 

With divers-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 

And what they undid, did. | 

Agr. O, rare for Antony! 

© Emo, Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i“ the eyes, 

And made their bends * adornings : at the helm 


A ſeeming mermaid ſteers ; the filken tackles 


. e. if report guodrates with her, or ſuits with her merits. 


5 Her people out upon her: and Antony, 


It ſhould be better, he became her gueſt; 


pjShe made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed; 


zo Her infinite variety: Other women cloy 


5 7 


Swell with the touches of thoſe flower - ſoſt 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 

Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 


Enthron'd i* the market-place, did fit alone, 
hiſtling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 
gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

d made a gap in nature. 

Agr. Rare Ægyptian! 

Eua. Upon her landing, Antony ſent to her, 
Invited her to ſupper : ſhe reply'd, 


! 


hich ſhe entreated : Our courteous Antony, 
hom ne'er the word of =o woman heard ſpeak, 
Zeing barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the ſeaſt; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 

For what his eyes cat only. 

Agr. Royal wench ! 


e plough'd her, and ſhe cropt. 
Em. I ſaw her once | 
Hop forty paces through the publick ſtreet: 
And having loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and panted, 
hat ſhe did make deſect, perſection, 


Mec. Now Antony muſt leave her utterly. 
Eno. Never; he will not : 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale 


he appetites they feed ; but ſhe makes hungry, 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies. For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her ; that the holy prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſh 3. 
Mec. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle 
he heart of Antony, Octavia is 
\ bleſſed lottery to him. 

Agr. Let us go. 

ood Enobarbus, make yourſelf my gueſt, 

hilſt you abide here. 
[Exeurt. 


nter Ceſar, Antony, Octavia between them ; & 
tendants, and a Soothſayer. 
Ant. The world, and my great office, will 
ſometimes 
Divide me from your boſom. 
Ota. All which time, 
Zefare the gods my knee ſhall bow in prayers 
o them for you. 
Ant. Good night, fir. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report: 
I have not kept my ſquare; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear lady. 
04a. Good night, fir. 
Ce. Good night. [Exeunt Ceſar, and Octavia. 
Ant. Now, firrah! you do wiſh yourſelf in 
Egypt? 


2 Mr. Tollet thinks nd or bard: 


Is the ſame word, and means in this place the ſeveral companies of Nereids that waited on Cleopatra; 
while Mr. Malone apprehends, their bends refers to Cleopatra's eyes, and not to her gentlewomen- 
« Her attendants, in order to learn their miſtreſs's will, watched the motion of her eyes, the bends or 


40 iaovemente oi | which added new luſtre to her beauty,” 


ſtrupipet. 


3 Rigg is an ancient word meaning 4 
©:eth, 


as. See g. AN TONY A 
2 
ither ! {nor you 
Aut. Il you can, your reaſon ? 

Seeth, I ſee it in 
My motion *, have it not in my tongue: But yet 
Hie you again to /Egypt. 

Au. Say to me, 


Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, Cæſar's or mine ? 
Sooth, Cæſar 8. 

Therefore, O Antony, ſtay not by his ſide : : 

Thy demon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 


ND CLEOPATRA an 


Cleo, Let it alone; let us to billiards : 
l 5 come, 


5 Char. My arm is ſore, beſt play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman: — come, you'll play with me, 
Mar, As well as I can, madam. Car? 
Cleo, And when good will is ſhew'd, though it 
come too ſhort, 
ie actor may plead pardon. I'll none now : 
Give me mine angie. We'll to the river: there, 


Where Cæſar 's is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear *, as being o erpower ' d; 
Make ſpace enough between you, 
Ant. Speak this no more. to thee 
Soth. To none but thee; no more, but 
dot play with him at any game, 
— . and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee *gainſt the odds; thy luſtre ti 
When he ſhines by: I ſay again, thy ſpirit 
1s all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But, he away, 'tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone : 
Say to Venditius, I would ſpeak with him: 


[ Exit Soothſayer. | 


He ſhall to Parthia.—Be it art, or hap, 

He hath ſpoken true: The very dice obey him: 

And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 

Under his chance : if we draw lots, he ſpeeds ; 

His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, 

When it is all to nought; and his quails J ever 

Beat mine, inhoop'd 4, at odds, I will to Egypt: 

And though I make this marriage for my peace, 

Enter Ventidius. 

the eaſt my pleaſure lies. —O, come, Ventidius, 

You muſt to Parthia; your commiſſion's ready: 

Follow me, and receive it. [Exeunt. 
ST CRE BB WV 
: The ſame; a Street. 

Enter Lepidus, Mecanas, and 


My muſick playing far off, I will betray 
awny-finn'd fiſhes : my bended hook ſhall pierce 
I5]Their Nlimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 
id ſay, Ah, ha! you're caught. 
Char. "T'was merry, when 
ou wager'd on your angling ;z when your diver 
Did hang a ſalt-fiſn on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 
Cleo. That time O times 
I laugh'd him out of patience; and that night 
I laugh'd him into patience : and next morn, 
Zre the ninth hour, I drank him to his bed; 
hen put my tires and mantles on him, whilſt 
wore his ſword Philippan. O! from Italy; 
g Enter a . : 
| [Ram ? thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 


139] That long time have been barren, 


Meſ. Madam, madam, 
Cleo. Antony's dead? 
If thou ſay ſo, villain, thou kill thy miftrefs z 
But well and free, 
35ÞLf fo thou yield him, there is gold, and here 
My blueſt veins to kiſs; a hand, that kings 
Have lipp'd, and trembled kiſſing. 
Mef. Firſt, madam, he is well. 
Cle. Why, there's more gold. But, firrahy 
mark; we uſe = 
o ſay, the dead are well: bring it to chat, 


Lep. Trouble yourſelves no farther : pray you 
Your generals after. 

Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will een but kiſs Octavia, and we'll follow. 

Lep. Till I ſhall ſee you in your ſoldiers dreft 
Which will become you both, farewel. 

Mec. We ſhall, 
As I conceive the journey, be at mount 
Before you, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your ſtay is ſhorter, 
My purpoſes do draw me much about; 


he gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. : 

Meſ. Good madam, hear me. 

Cl. Well, go to, I will; 
But there's no goodneſs in thy face: If 
Be free, and healthful,-ſo tart a favour 
o trumpet ſuch good tidings ? If not well, 
hou ſhould'ſt come like a furycrown'dwith ſnakes, 
zo Not like a formal ꝰ man. 
Ag. Will 't pleaſe you hear me? Iſpeak'ſt 
Cleo, I have a mind to ftrike thee, ere thou 


5 


You'll win two days upon me. Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is well, 
Both. Sir, good ſucceſs ! Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 
Lep. Farewel. Leut. 55 ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 
SCENE V. Rich pearls upon thee 8. 
The Palace in Alexandria. Meſ. Madam, he's well. 
| Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alexas. Cleo. Well ſaid. 


Cleo. Give me ſome muſick; muſick, moody *] 
{ food,60} Cleo. Thou art an honeſt man- 


2 i.e, a fearful thing, A fear was a perſonage in ſome of the old 
3 The antients uſed to match quails as we match cocks, 


Of us that trade in love. 


T j. e. the divinitory agitation. 
moralities. 


that they may fight. 5 i. e. Mount Miſenum. 


Ms. And friends with Cafar; 


* Inhoop'd is inchſed, confined, 


o i. e. melancholy. * Shakſpeare bly wrote 


as Sir T. Hanmer obſerves) Rain thou, &c. which agrees better with the epithets fruitful and barren. 


i. e. like a man in form or ſhape. 


9 i.e, I will give thee a kingdom; it being the caſtern ceremony, 
at the coronation of their kings, to powder them with gold-duft and ſecd-pearl. 


Mel. 
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Meſ. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 


Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 
Meſ. But yet, madam— 
Cleo. I do not like but ye, it does allay 
The good precedence; fye upon but yer: 
But yet is as a jailer to bring forth 
Some monſtrous maleſactor. Pr'ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together: He's friends wi 
Cæſar; 


CLEOPATRA a 2. Scenes, 


Mef. Should I lye, madam ? 
half my Ægypt were ſubmerg'd i, and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes! Go, get thee hence; 
$ Hadſt thou Narcifſus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldſt appear moſt ugly. He is married“ 
Mef. I crave your highneſs' 
Cleo. He is married? [you 
Meſ. Take no offence, that I would not * 
To puniſh me for what you make me do, 


In ſtate of health, thou ſay'ſt; and thou ſay'ſt, free. Seems much unequal: He is married to Octavia. 


Meſ. Free, madam ! no; I made no ſuch report : 
He's bound unto Octavia. 

Cleo. For what good turn? 

Meſ. For the beſt turn i the bed. 

Cleo. I am pale, Charmian. 

Meſ. Madam, he's married to Octavia. 

Cleo. The moſt inſectious peſtilence upon thee ! 


[Strikes bim dow 
Meſ. Good madam, 
Cleo, What ſay you Hence, [ Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain! or I'll ſpurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy head; 
Sbe bales bim up and down. 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew d in brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle. 
Mef. Gracious madam, 
I, that do bring the news, made not the match. 
Cleo. Say, 'tis not ſo, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow, thou hadſt, 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage ; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beſide 
Thy modeſty can beg. 
ef. He's married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou haſt liv'd too long. 


[ Draws a dagger. 
Meſ. Nay, then I'll run. 
What mean you, madam ? I have made no fault. 
[ Exit. 
Char. Cood madam, keep yourſelf within yourſelf, 
The man is innocent, 
Cleo. Some innocents *ſcape not the thunderbolt.— 
Melt Ægypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to ſerpents! Call the Nave again; 
Though I am mad, I will not bite him: —Call. 
Char. He is afcard to come. 
Cle. I will not hurt him: 
Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ftrike 
A meaner than myſelf; fince I myſelf 
Have given myſelf the cauſe. Come hither, fir. 
Re-enter a Meſſenger. 
Though it be honeſt, it is never good 
To bring bad news: Give to a gracious meſſage 
An hoſt of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt, 
M. ſ. I have done my duty. 
Cleo. Is he married? 
cannot hate thee worſer than I do, 


Cleo. O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of 

thee, [hence ; 
hou art not what thou'rt ſure of: Get thee 
15]/The merchandiſe, which thou haſt brought from 
Rome, 


Cleo. m praiſing Antony, I have — Czſar, 

Char. Many times, madam. 

Cleo, I am paid for it now. Lead me from hence, 
faint; O Iras, Charmian,-"Tis no matter: 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas : bid him 
25 Report the feature 3 of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 


The other way he is a Mars :—Bid you Alexas 
[To Mardian, 
me word, how tall ſhe is.—Pity me, Char- 
mian, 
35 But do not ſpeak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 
LExcurt. 
nn. 
Near Mijenum. 
nter Pompey, and Mena, at one dow, with drum 
and trumpet; at another, Cæſar, Lepidus, Antony, 
Enobarbus, Mecanas, with ſoldiers marching. 
Pamp. Your hoſtages I have, ſo have you mine; 
And we ſhall talk before we fight. 
Ceſ. Moſt meet, 
That firſt we come to words; and therefore have we 
Our written purpoſes before us ſent : 
Which, if thou haſt confider'd, let us know 
If 'twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword ; 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. 
Pomp. To you all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world, 
hief factors for the gods. do not know, 
55]Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 
aving a ſon, and friends; fince Julius Cæſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. What was it, 


1f thou again ſay, Yes. 
M.ſ. He is married, madam. 
Cleo. The gods confound thee! deft thon hold 
there till ? 


1 Eubmerg'd is whelm'd under water. 


That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? And 
6c|What made, all-honour'd, honeſt, Roman Brutus, 

_ the arm'd reſt, coyrtiers of heauteous freedom, 
o drench the Capitol; but that they would 


2 i. e. Thou art not an hone? man, of which thou art thy- 


felf aſſured, but thou art in my opinion a knave by thy maſter's tault atones I i. c. the ui. * i. e. 


Antony. 


Have 


GAAAaTCSCt ww 


AR 2. Scene 6.] 


Have one man but a man? And that is it. 
Hath made me rig my navy ; at whoſe burden 
The anger'd ocean foams ; with which I meant 
To ſcourge the ingratitude that deſpightful Rome 
Caſt on my noble father. | 
Ceſ. Take your time. [ ſails, 
Ant. Thou canſt not fear i us, Pompey, with thy 
We'll ſpeak with thee at ſea: at, land, thou know'ſt 
How much we do o er- count thee. 
Pemp. At land, indeed, | 
Thou doſt oer count me of my father's houſe : 
But, ſince the cuckow builds not for himſelf, 
Remain in t, as thou may ſt. 
Ly. Be pleas'd to tell us, 
(For this is from the preſent) how you take 
The offers we have ſent you, 
There's the point. | 
Ant. Which do not be intreated to, but weigh 


ANTONY- AND CLEOPATRA. 


What it is worth embrac'd. 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pamp. You have made me offer 
Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I muſt 
Rid all the ſea of pirates : then, to ſend 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: This 'greed upon, 
To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targes undinted, 
Omnes. That's our offer. 
Pamp. Know then, 
came before you here, a man prepar d 
To take this offer : but Mark Antony 
Put me to ſome impatience :— Though I loſe 
The praiſe of it by telling, You muſt know, 
When Czfar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 
Ant. I have heard it, Pompey 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. 
Pomp. Let me have your hand: 
1 did not think, fir, to have met you here. 


Ant. The beds i' the eaſt are ſoft ; and thanks to you 


That call'd me, timelier than my purpoſe, hither; 
For I have gain'd by it. 

Caf. Since I ſaw you laſt, | 
There is a change upon you. 

Pomp. Well, I know not, 
What counts harſh fortune caſts upon my face *; 
But in my boſom ſhall ſhe never come, 
To make my heart her vaſſal. 

Lep, Well met here. 

Pemp. I hope ſo, Lepidus.—Thus we are agreed: 
I crave, our compofition may be written, | 
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Ant. You have heard much. 
Pomp. I have fair meaning, fir. 
Am. And fair words to them. 
Pomp. Then ſo much have I heard: 
5 fAnd 1 have heard, Apollodorus carried 
Eno. No more of that :==He did ſo. 
Pomp. What, I pray you? 
Eno. A certain queen to Cæſarꝰ in a mattreſs. 
Pomp. I know thee now; How far ſt thou, ſoldier? 
Eno. Well; 
And well am like to do; for, I perceive, 
Four ſeaſts are toward. 
Pomp. Let me ſhake thy hand; 
never hated thee : I have ſeen thee fight, 
I have envied thy behaviour. 
Eno. Sir, 
I never iov'd you much; but I have prais'd you, 
en you have well deſery'd ten times as much 
As I have ſaid you did. 
Pamp. Enjoy thy plainneſs, 
It nothing ill becomes thee. — 
Aboard my galley I invite you all z 
Will you lead, lords ? 
All. Shew us the way, fir. 
Pomp. Come. | Exeunt. Manent Eneb. and Menas. 
Men. [ Afide.) Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er 
have made this treaty, 
You and I have known, fir. 
Em. At ſea, I think. 
Men. We have, fir. 
Eno. You have done well by water. 
Men. And you by land. 
Emo, I will praiſe any man that will praiſe me: 
though it cannot be denied what I have done by 
d. 


Men. Nor what I have done by water. 
Em. Yes, ſomething you can deny for your own 
ſafety: You have been a great thief by ſea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my land ſervice. But give 
me your hand, Menas : If our eyes had authority, 
here they might take two thieves kiſſing. 

Men. All men's faces are true, whatſoe'er their 
hands are. 

45 Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true 
ace. 

Men. No ſlander; they ſteal hearts. 

Eu. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn'd to 2 
gofdrinking. Pompey doth this day laugh away his 
fortune. 

Eno. If he do, ſure, he cannot weep it back 


again. 


And ſeal'd between us. 

Ceſ. That's the next to do. 

Pomp. We'll feaſt each other, ere we part; 
Draw lots, who ſhall begin. 

Ant. That will I, Pompey. 

Pemp. No, Antony, take the lot: but, firſt 
Or laſt, your fine ZEgyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard, that Julius Czſar 
Grew fat with feaſting ther. 


ſu 
and let 


T i.e. affright us. 
3 i.e, to Julius Cefar, 


Men. You have ſaid, fir. We look'd not for 

Mark Antony here: Pray you, is he married to 

Cleopatra ? 

Eno, Cæſar's fiſter is call'd Octavia. 

Men. True, fir; the was the wife of Caius Mar- 
cellus. 5 

Eno. But now ſhe is the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

Men. Pray you, fir ? 

Eno. Tis true. 
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* A metaphor from making marks or Lnes in caſting accounts in arithmetick, 


Wer, 
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Men. Then is Cæſar, and he, for ever knit to-| [Upon the flime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 


gether. And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 
Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, 1 Lep. You have ſtrange ſerpents there, 
would not propheſy ſo. Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 


Men. I think, the policy of that purpoſe made 5 | Lep. Your ferpent of /Egypt is bred now of your 
more in the marriage, than the love of the parties. ud by the operation of your ſun: ſo is your cre. 

Eno. I think ſo too. But you ſhall find, the] jcodile. 
band, that ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, Am. They are fo. 
will be the very ſtrangler of their -amity : Octavia Pomp. Sit, —and fome wine.—A health to Le. 
is of a holy, cold, and ſtill converſation. opidus. 

Men. Who would not have his wife fo ? 

Eno, Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is 
Mark Antony. He will to his ZEgyptiandiſh again: 
then ſhall the fighs of Octavia blow the fire up in 
Cæſar; and, as I ſaid before, that which is thej25 
ſtrength of their amity, ſhall prove the immediate 
author of their variance. Antony will uſe his af. 
ſection where it is; he marry'd but his occafior 


” 


Lep. I am not ſo well as I ſhould be, but T 
ae er out. 

| Eno. Not till you have ſlept; I fear me, you'll 
de in, till then. | 
Lep. Nay, certainly I have heard, the Ptolemiey 
Pyramiſes are very goodly things; without contra. 
dition, I have heard that. 


Men. Pompey, a word. [ Afide, 


here. | Pomp. Say in mine ear: What is't ? 
Men. And thus it may be, Come, fir, will Men. Forſake thy ſeat, I do beſeech thee, captain, 
aboard ? [ Afide, 
I have a health for you. d hear me ſpeak a word. [Lepidus, 
Eno. I ſhall take it, fir : we have us d our throat Pomp. Forbear me till anon.— This wine for 
in Egypt. *. Lp. What manner o' thing is your crocodile ? 
Men. Come; let's away. [Exennt.,| Ant. It is ſhap'd, fir, like itſelf: and it is az 
| broad as it hath breadth : it is juſt ſo high as it is, 
$ CB . and moves with its own s: it lives by that 


hich nouriſhes it; and the elements once out of 
Lep. What colour is it of ? 
Ant. Of its own colour too. 
Lep. Tis a ſtrange ſerpent. 
Ant. "Tis fo. And the tears of it are wet. 
Cæſ. Will this deſcription ſatisfy him? 
Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, 
Iſe he is a very epicure. 

Pomp. [To Mena afide.)] Go, hang, fir, hang; 

ell me of that? away ! 
Do as I bid you. Where's the cup I call'd for? 
Men. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 

Riſe from thy ſtool. 


Near Mount Miſenum. 
| On board Pompey's Galley. bac 
Muſick play:, Emter two or three Servants with 4 


1 Serv, Here they'll man: Some o' thei 
plants * are ill-rooted already, the leaſt wind i tt 
world will blow them down. 3 
2 Serv. Lepidus is high-colour'd. 
3 Serv. They have made him drink alms-drink * 
2 Ser. As they pinch one another by the diſ- 
poſition I, he cries out no morez reconciles them tc 
his entreaty, and himſelf to the drink. 
1 Serv. But it raiſes the greater war 


him and his diſcretion. Pomp. [Riſet, and walks afide.) I think, thou'rt 
2 Sev. Why, this it is to have a name in great mad. The matter ? 
men's fellowſhip: I had as lief have a reed that Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 
will do me no ſervice, as a partizan * I could not 45 Pomp. [To Menas.] Thou haſt ſerv'd me with 
heave. much faith: What's elſe to fay ?— 
1 Serv. To be call'd into a huge ſphere, ze jolly, lords. | 
not to be ſeen to move in't, are the holes whe Ant. Theſe quick-ſands, Lepidus, 


eyes ſhould be, which pitifully difaſter the cheeks 3. Keep off them, for you fink. 


>] Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 
4 —— . * N WP » Pompey, Pomp. What ſay'ſt thou? [That's twice, 
8 — 4 Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world 
SY Pomp. How ſhall that be? 
Ant. Thus do they, fir: They take the flow o'] |. Men. But entertain it, 
| the Nile 5 And, though you think me poor, I am the man 
By certain ſcales i the pyramid ; they know, Will give thee all the world. 
By the height, the lowneſs or the mean , if dearth, Pemp. Haſt thou drunk well? 
Or foizon ?, follow : the higher Nilus ſwells, | Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman hou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the earthly Jove : 


P lants, befides its common meaning, is here uſed for the for, from the Latin. 2 A phraſe 
amongſt good fellows, to ſignify that liquor of another's ſhare which his companion drinks to eafe him. 
But it ſatirically alludes to Cæſar and Antony's admitting him into the triumvirate, in order to take off 
from themſelves the load of envy. 3 A phrafe equivalent to that now in uſe, of touching one in a ſort 

. * 1.C. a pike. i. e. Great offices are the hole where eyes ſbould be, wvbich, if the eyes be want- 
ing pitifully diſafter the cheeks, i. e. the middle, 7 i, e. plenty, abundance, 


Whate'er 
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Whate'er the ocean. pales, or ſky inclips i, | — — — [To Ant. 
ne, if thou wilt have it. we dance now the /Egyptian Bacchanals, 
gin Shew me which way. [titors,| And celebrate our drink? 


P * 
11, Theſe three world-ſharers, theſe compe- Pamp. Let's ha t, good ſoldier. 
Are in thy veſſel: Let me cut the cable; At. Come, let's all take hands; 


3 
when we are put off, fall to their throats : Till that the conquering wine hath ſteep's our ſenſe 


22 thine. In foft and delicate lethe. 

Pap. Ah, this thou ſhould'ſ have done, Em. All take hands 
And not bave ſpoke of it ! In me tis villanyz | [Make battery to our ears with the loud muſſo : 
n theey it had been good ſervice. Thou muſt know, uc while, Pit place you : Then the boy ſhall ing 


"Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour z The holding 4 every man ſhall bear, as loud 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that e'er ghy tongue As his ſtrong ſides can volly. 
Hath ſo betray d thine act: Being done unknown, [ Muſick plays, Baobarbus places them band in band, 


| ould have found it afterwards well done | 
Aut muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink. % $ © N G. 
Men. For this, Come, thou monarch of the wine, 
ru never follow thy palbd 2 fortunes more '  Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne 5 2 
Whoſecks, and will not take, when once tis offer d,, Ie wars our cares be drewn'd; 
Shall never find it more.  _Wib thy grapes our hairs be crown'd 1 
Pap. This health to Lepidus. [Pompey. lac Cup us, till the world goes raund 3 
Ant Bear him aſhore, —1T'll pledge it for h Cup , till the world goes round ! 


Cef. What would you more ?—Pompey, good 


Eno, Here's to thee, Menas. 
night. Good brother, 


Men. Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pep. Fill till the cup be hid. Let me requeſt you off : our graver buſineſs 
Enc. There's a ſtrong fellow, Menas. 25]Frowns at this levity.— Gentle lords, let's part; 

[ Pointing to the attendant who carries off Lepidus.| [You ſee, we have burnt our cheeks: ſtrong 
Men. Why? Enobarbe 2 
Eno, He bears | [Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 

The third part of the world, man; See'ſt not? Splits what it ſpeaks: the wild diſgulſe hath almoſt 
Men, The third part then is drunk: Would it zol Antick d us all. What needs more words ? Good 


were all, Good Antony,. your hand. {night.— 

That it might go on wheels ! u try you on the ſhore. 

Ero. Drink thou; encreaſe the reels. Ant. And ſhall, fir: give s your hand. 

Mm, Come. Pomp. O, Antony, you have my father's houſe, 

Pemp. This is not yet an Alexandrian feaſt, But what? we are friends + Come down into the 

Ant. Itripens towards it.—Strike the veſſels 3, ho! ' Em. Take heed you fall not. [ boat, 
Here is to Caeſar, Menas, I'll not on ſhore, 

Ceſ. I could well forbear it. Men, No, to my cabin. 
It's monſtrous labour, when I waſh my brain, drums !—theſe trumpets, ſtutes ! Hat 
And it grows fouler. Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewel , 

Art. Be a child o“ the time, o theſe great fellows : Sound and be hang'd, 

Ceſ. Poſſeſs it, | found out. ¶ Sund a flarriſs with drums. 
I will make anſwer : but I had rather faſt Emo. Ho, ſays a There's my 
From all, four days, than drink ſo much in one. | Men. Ho! —noble captain! Comet [Zxeunt. 

A e FT. I. 


me revenger.— Bear the king's ſon's body 

efore our army: — Thy Pacorus 7, Orodes ! 

ays.this for Marcus Craſſus, 

Sil. Noble Ventidius, 

| | Ilſt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warm, 

Ven. Ne, darting Parthia, art thou truck 5; he fugitive Parthians follow; ſpur through Media, 
and now * eſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 


Pleas'd fortune docs of Marcus Craffus' death. The routed fly; ſo thy grand captain Antony 


i. e. embraces. Palla is vapid, paſt its time of excellence. 3 Dr. Johnſon explains this 
paſſage by, Try whether the caſks ſound as empty: while Mr. Steevens thinks, that ftrike che veſſels 
means no than, chink the veſſeli one againſt the other, as a mark of our unanimity in drinking, as we now 
(ay,. chink glaſſes. 1. e. the burden of the ſong, . e. eyes inflam'd with drinking. © Struck 
alludes to darting· Thou whoſe darts have fo oſten ſtruck others, art ſtruck now thyſeli. 7 Pacorus 
wa, the ſon of Orades, king of Parthia, i : 

| Shall 


ee 
A Plain in Syria. 
Enter Ventidiusy as after conqueſt ; wwith Siltus 
other Roman and the dead body of Pacorus 


before bim. 
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Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and | 
Put garlands on thy head. - 

Ven. O Silius, - Silius, 
1 have done enough: A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act: For learn this, Silius; 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when he we ſerve's away. 
Ceſar and Antony have ever won 
| More in their officer, than perſon : Soffius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev'd by the minute, loſt his favour. 
Who does i' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain: and ambition, 
The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 
Than gain, which darkens him. 
I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But *twould offend him ; and in his offence 


CLEOPATRA, [AR 3. Scene 


Think, (peak, caſt, write, ant. number, ho, ti 
Ve 


To Antony. But as for Ceſar, kneel, 

Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 

5| Agr. Both he loves. 

Eno. They are his ſhards, and he their beetle 3, 
80, — This is to horſe Adieu, noble Agrippa. 


; [ Trumpets, 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy ſoldier ; and farewel, 
Ant. No further, fir. 
Cæſ. You take from me & great part of myſelf; 
Uſe me well in it—Siſter, prove ſuch a wife [band 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my furtheſt 
15|Shall paſs on thy approof 7. Moſt noble 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram, to batter 


Should my performance periſh. 
Sil. Thou haſt, Ventidius, that, 

Without the which a ſoldier, and his ſword, [tony ? 
Grants * ſcarce diſtinction. Thou wilt write to An- 
Ven. I'll humbly fignify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid 

The ne er- yet beaten horſe of Parthia 
We have jaded out o' the field. 
Sil. Where is he now? [what haſte 
" Ven. He purpoſeth to Athens: whither with 
The weight we muſt convey with us will permi 
We ſhall appear before him. On, there; paſs 
along. . [Excunt 


SCENE H. 
Rome, 
cal Houſes 
Tnter Agrippa at one door, Enobarbus at another. 


he fortreſs of it : for better might we 
200 Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cheriſh'd. | 
Ant. Make me not offended 
In your diſtruſt. 
Caf. I have aid. 
5]. Ant. You ſhall not find, 
Though you be therein curious 5, the leaſt cauſe 
For what you ſeem to fear : So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends! 
We will here part. 
39] Cæſ. Farewel, my deareſt fiſter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
hy ſpirits all of comfort ! fare thee well. 
Octa. My noble brother! 
Ant. The April's in her eyes; it is love's ſpring, 
35]And theſe the ſhowers, to bring it on :—Be 
cheerful. 
Octa. Sir, look well to my huſband's houſe ; and 


Mgr. What, are the brothers parted? [gone; 
Eno. They have diſpatch'd with Pompey, he i 
The other three are ſcaling, Octavia weeps, 
To part from Rome: Cæſar is ſad ; and Lepidu 
Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, is troubled 
With the green-fickneſs. 
Agr. Tis a noble Lepidus. , 
Eno. A very fine one: O, how he loves Cæſar 
Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark An- 
Emo, Ceſarl Why, he's the Jupiter of men. [tony ! 
Agr. What's Antony ? The god of Jupiter. 
Eno. Speak you of Cæſar? How ? the nonpareil ! 
Agr. Q Antony! O thou Arabian bird *! 
Eno. Would you praiſe Ceſar, ſay,—Czſar j— 


go no further. 
Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with excellent 
praiſes. [Antony : 


Eno. But he loves Ceſar beſt;— Vet he 
Ho : hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, pc 


cannot 
Gram, for afford. The phoenix. 
inſe from the ground. 
conduct. 5 i. e. ſcrupulous. 


Cef. What, Octavia? 

Oe. I'll tell you in your ear. 

Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue : the ſwan's down 


feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. : 


Eno, Will Cæſar weep ? 
Agr. He has a cloud in his face. 
Eno. He were the worſe for that, were he a 
So is he, being a man. 
Agr. Why, Enobarbus ? 
en Antony found Julius Cæſar dead, 
e cried almoſt to roaring : and he wept, 
hen at Philippi he found Brutus ſlain. 
Emo. That year, indeed, he was troubled with 
a rheum ; 
at willingly he did confound, he wail'd : 
lieve it, till I weep too. 
Cæſ. No, ſweet Octavia, 


un 
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3 i, e. They are the <vings that raiſe this heavy, lampiſb 
* j. e. as I will venture the greateſt pledge of ſecurity, on the trial of thy 
A horſe is ſaid to have a cloud in bis face, when he has a black 


or dark-coloured ſpot in his forehead between his eyes. This gives him a ſour look, and being ſup- 
poſed to indicate an ill-temper, is of courſe regarded as a great blemiſh. | 


Arts 


ſhorſe s; 


" EPS + + 


AR 2. Scene 4. 


And give you to the gods. 
Adieu ; be happy ! 
Let all the number of the ſtars give light 
To thy fair way! 
Ce. Farewel! farewel! [ Kiſſes Oftavia. 
Ants Farewel ! [ Trumpets ſound. Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
' The Palace in Alexandria. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alexas. 
Cle. Where is the fellow ? 
Alex, Half afeard to come. 
Cie. Go to, go to :—Come hither, fir, 
Enter Meſſenger. 
Alex. Good majeſty, 
Herod of Jewry * dare not look upon you, 
But when you are well pleas'd. 
Cen. That Herod's head 
Tu have: But how ? when Antony is gone, 
Through whom I might command it. Come thou 
near. 


M:ſ. Moſt gracious majeſty, 


Cle. Didſt thou behold 2 


Octavia? 
My. Ay, dread queen. 
Clean. Where? 
My. Madam, in Rome 
1 look'd her in the face: and faw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo. Is ſhe as tall as me *? | 
She is not, madam. [or low? 
Cleo. Didſt hear her ſpeak ? Is ſhe ſhrill-tongu' d, 
My. Madam, I heard her ſpeak ; ſhe is low 
voic'd. [long. 
Cl. That's not fo good :—he cannot like her 
Char. Like her? O Isis! *tis impoſſible. 
Ci. I think ſo, Charmian: Dull of tongue and 
dwarfiſh . 
What majeſty is in her gait ? Remember, 
If e er thou look'dſt on majeſty. 
Meſ. She creeps ; 
Her motion and her ſtation 3 are as one: 
She ſhews a body rather than a life ; 
A ſtatue, than a breather. 
Cleo. Is this certain? . 
M.. Or I have no obſervance, 
Char, Three in Agypt 
Cannot make better note. 
Clerc. He's very knowing, 


I do perceive it: There's nothing in her yet — 


The fellow has good judgement. 
Char. Excellent. 
Cl. Gueſs at her years, I pr'ythee. 
Ma. Madam, ſhe was a widow. 
Cleo. Widow Charmian, hark. 


My. And I do think, ſhe's thirty. 
See note ©, p. 768. 
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Cleo. Bear'ſt thou her face in mind? is it long 
or round ? 

M.ſ. Round even to faultineſs. 

Cleo. For the moſt part too, 

They are fooliſh that are ſo.--Her hair, what 

colour ? 
Meſ. Brown, madam : And her forehead 

As low as ſhe would wiſh it. 


Cleo. There's gold for thee. 


[Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill: 


I will employ thee back again; I find thee 
Moſt fit for buſineſs : Go, make thee ready 
Our letters are prepared. 

Char. A proper man. 


Cleo. Indeed, he is fo: I me much 


That I ſo harry d e him. Why, methinks, by him, 


This creature's no ſuch thing. 
Char. Nothing, madam. 
Cleo. The man hath ſeen ſome 3 and 


ſhould know. 
Char. Hath he ſeen majeſty ? Iſis elſe defend, 
And ſerving you ſo long [Charmian :— 


Cleo. I have one thing more to aſk him yet, good 
But 'tis no matter; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I will write: All may be well enough. 

Char. I warrant you, madam. [ Exeunte 

Wn is wo is WP .O 
Antony's Houſe at Athens, 
Enter Antony and Octavia. 
' Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that. 
t were excuſable, that, and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, — but he hath wag d lit 
New wars gainſt Pompey; made his will, and read 


35]To public ear: 


Spoke ſcantily of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 

e vented them; moſt narrow meaſure lent me: 
When the beſt hint was given him, he not took it, 


Or did it from his teeth. 


04a. O my good lord, 
gelieve not all; or, if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 
If this diviſion chance, ne'er ſtood between, 


45|Praying for both parts; The good gods will mock 


me preſently 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 
O, bleſs my brother ! Huſband win, win brother, 


ol[Prays, and deſtroys the prayer; no midway 


"Twixt theſe extremes at all. 

Ant. Gentle Octavia, 
Let your beſt love draw to that point, which ſeeks 
Beſt to preſerve it: If I loſe mine honour, 


$511 loſe myſelf: better I were not yours, 


Than yours ſo branchleſs. But, as you requeſted, 
Yourſelf ſhall go between us : The mean time, lady, 
I'll raiſe the preparation of a war 


2 This ſcene (ſays Dr. Grey) is a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtions put 


by queen Elizabeth to Sir James Melvil, concerning his miſtreſs, the queen of Scots. Whoever will 
give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Memoirs, will probably ſuppoſe the reſemblance to be more than 


accidental. 
5 i. e. diſgrace, 


3 Station, in this inſtance, means be af? of ſtanding. 


4 To harry, is to uſe roughly» 
Shalt 
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Shall ſtain i your brother: Make your ſooneſt haſte ; 
So your deſires are yours. 
Oda. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me moſt weak, moſt weak,| 
Your reconciler | Wars 'twixt you twain would t 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that ſlain men 
Should ſolder up the rift. ln the habiliments of the goddeſs Iſis 
Ant. When it appears to you where this begir n 
Turn your diſpleaſure that way; for our faults As tis reported, ſo. 
Can never be ſo equal, that your love to Mac. Let Rome be thus 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; [Informed. 
Chooſe your own company, and command what coſt] | Agr. Whd, quealy with his infobence 


Mæc. This in the publle eye? [exerciſe, 

Cæſ. I' the common ſhew-place, where they 

His he there proclaim'd, The kings of king. 
reat Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he aſſign' d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phcenicia : She 


Your heart has mind to. LE. Already, will their good thoughts call from him, 
Cæſ. The people know it; and have now receiy d 
s S EN E V. 15j}His accuſations. 
The ſame. Agr. Whom does he accufe ? 
Enter Enobarbus, and Erot. C.»/. Cæſar: and that, having in Sicily 


Sextus Pompeins ſpoil'd; we had not ratcd him 
His part o“ the iſles then does he fay, he lent me 
Some ſhipping unreſtor'd: laftly, he frets, 

hat Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos'd ; and, being; that we detain 
his revenue. 

Agr. Sir, this ſhould be anfwer'd. 

Cæſ. Tis done already, and the meſſenger gone, 
have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel; 
hat he his high authority abus'd, [quer'd, 
u did deſerve his change: for what I have con- 


Eros. Cæſar and Lepidus have made wars upon 

Eno. This is old; What is the facceſs ? 

Eres. Cæſar, having made uſe of him in the 
*zainſt Pompey, preſently denied him ® rivality ; 
would not let him partake in the glory of the 
ation t and not reſting here, accuſes him of lett 
he had formerly wrote to Pompey; upon his own 
appeal 3, ſeizes him: So the poor third is up | 


death enlarge his confine. | grant him part; but theny in his Armenia, 
Eno. Then would thou hadft a pair of And other of his conquer d kingdoms, I 
no more; Demand the like. 


And throw between them all the food thou baſt, 


Mec. He'll never yield to that. 
They'll grind the other. Where is Antony ? 


Czſ. Nor muſt not then be yielded to in this, 


. Eros. He's walking in the garden thus; anc Enter Octavia. 
ſpurns | Oe. Hail, Cæſar, and my lord! hail, moſt dear 
The ruſh that lies before him: cries, Fool, Lepidus !| Ceſar! 


And threats the throat of that his officer, 
That murder'd Pompey. 
Fe. Our great navy's rigg'd. 

Eros, For Italy, and Cafar. More, Domitius ;þ4< 
My lord defires you preſently : my news 
I might have told hereafter. 

Eno, *Twill be naught : 

But let it be Bring me to Antony. 
Eres, Come, fir. [Exe 
SC EN E VI 
Rome, Caeſar's Houſe. 


Cæſ. That ever 1 ſhould call thee, caft-away ! 

Oea. You have fot calf d me fo, nor have you 
cauſe. : { come not 

Czf. Why have you ſtol'n upon us thus? You 

ike Czfar's ſiſter: The wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an uſher, and 

he neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 

Ing ere ſhe did appear: the trees by the way, 

Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt 

Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 

Rais'd by your populous troops : But you are come 


| . Enter Ceſar, Agrippe, and Macenas. A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
Cæſ. Contemning Rome, he has done all this :|5ofThe oſtentation of our love, which, left unſhewn, 
3 and more; - 4 s often left unloy'd : we ſhould have met you 
n Alexandria, here's the manner of it. dy ſeas and land 

F.the market - place, on a tribunal filver'd, With an — 5 ann 1 * 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold Octa. Good my lord, 
Were publickly enthron'd : at the feet, fat 5s|To come thus was I not conſtrain'd, but did & 
Cafarion, whom they call my father's ſon ; On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
And all the unlawful iſſue, that their luſt Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her | [My grieved ear withal; whereon, I begg'd 
He gave the ſtabliſnment of Ægypt; made her | [His pardon for return. 
Of Lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia “, of Caf. Which foon he granted, 
Abſolute queen. Being an obſtruR 5 "tween his luſt and him. 


0 1 1. e. diſrrace. 2 J. e. equal rank. 3 l. e. upon Czſar's accuſation. 4 Lydia for Lia. 
3 he e. an obſtruction, a bar to the proſecution of his wanton pleaſures with Cleopatra. 7 
024, 
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43. Scene 7.] 


on. Do not ſay fo, _— 
{ I have eyes upon him, 
„l affairs come tome on the wind, 
Where is he now ? 


ca. No, my moſt wronged ſiſter; Cleopatra 


Up to a whore who now are levying 
The kings o' the earth for war : He hath aſſer 
Bocchus, the king of Lybiaz Archelaus, 
0f Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king — 
0f Paphlagoniaz the Thracian king, Adallas 
King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 
Herod of Jewry 3 Mithridates, king 
Of comagene; Polemon and Amintas, 
The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, 
With a more larger liſt of ſcepters. 
od. Ay me, moſt wretched, ' 
That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflit each other 
Ceſ. Welcome hither : 
Your letters did withhold our breaking forth ; 
'Till we perceived, both how you were wrong lee 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart : 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities z 
But let determin'd things to deſtiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way, Welcome to Rome 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought : and the high gods, 
To do you juſtice, make their miniſters 
Of us, and thoſe that love you. Be of comfort; 
And ever welcome to us. 
Agr. Welcome, lady. 
Mac. Welcome, dear madam, 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, moſt large 
In his abomi nations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment * to a trull, 
That noiſes it againſt us. 
_ 08a. Is it ſo, fir? 
Cæſ. Moſt certain. Siſter, welcome: Pray 
Be ever known to patience: My deareſt ſiſter 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 
Antory's Camp, near the Promontory of Afiums 
Enter Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 
Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 


Em. But why, why, why? | [wars ; 
Cles. Thou haſt forſpoke® my being in 

And fay'ſt, it is not fit. 
Ex, Well, is it, is it? not 


Cleo, Ist not denounc'd againſt us? Why ſhou 
Be there in perſon ? 

Eno. ¶ Aide.] Well, I could reply 
If we ſhould ſerve with horſe and mares together 
The horſe were merely loſt; the mares woul 
A ſoldier, and his horſe. [ 

Cl. What is't you ſay ? 


" Regiment is uſed for regimen or government, by moſt of our ancient writers. 
contradift, to ſpeak againſt, as forbid is to order negatively. 


lignifics dex:rousy, manageable, 
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| Eno. Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony; 
from his heart, take from his brain, from 
his time, 
What ſhould not then be ſpar'd. He is already 
$5 [Traduc'd for levity; and tis ſaid in Rome, 
. [That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
| ze this war, 
Cleo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, [war, 
hat ſpeak againſt us! A charge we bear i” the 
tofAnd, as the preſident of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it; 
I will not ſtay behind. [peror. 
Em. Nay, I have done: Here comes the em- 
Enter Antony, and Canidius, 
15} Ant. Is it not ſtrange, Canidius, 
t from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, 
He could ſo quickly cut the Ionian ſea, 
And take in i Toryne?——0You have heard on't, 
ſweet? 
Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd, 
Than by the negligent. 
Ant. A good rebuke, 
Which might have well becom'd the beſt of men, 
o taunt at Nlackneſs. Canidius, we 
SI Will fight with him by ſea. 
Cleo. By ſea! What elſe ? 
Can. Why will my lord do fo ? 
Am. For that he dares us to't. 
Eno. So hath my lord dar'd him to fingle fight. 
of Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 
Where Czſar fought with Pompey ; But theſe 
offers, 
ſhich ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off; 
And ſo ſhould you. 
35] Eno. Your ſhips are not well mann'd: 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
lngroſt by ſwift impreſs; in Ceſar's fleet 
Are thoſe, that often have 'gainſt Pompey fought ; 
heir ſhips are yare*; yours, heavy: No diſgrace 
d{Shall fall you for refuſing him at ſea, 
Being prepar'd for land. 
Ant. By ſea, by ſea. | 
Em. Moſt worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land ; 
45 Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 
Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
 IThe way which promiſes aſſurance ; and 
Give up yourſelf merely to chance and hazard, 
o From firm ſecurity, 
Ant. ru fight at ſea. 
Cleo. I have fixty ſails, Cæſar none better. 
Ant. Our overplus of ſhipping will we burn; 
And, with the reſt full-mann'd, from the head of 
55 AQtium 
Beat the approaching Czſar. But if we fail, 
e then can do't at land. Thy buſineſs ? 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meſ. The news is true, my lord; he is deſcried 
6olCzſar has taken Toryne. 


* To forſpeat is to 
* Tare generally 


Ar. 


3 I. e. cenguer. 
3 E 
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Ant. Can he be there in perſon ? *tis impoſſible ; 
Strange, that his power ſhould be.—Canidius, 

Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thouſand horſe :--We'll to our ſhip; 


| 7 Alarem, Bus 


Em. Naught, naught, all naught ! I can behgy 


no longer: 


Away, my Thetis How now, worthy ſoldier? | 5|The Antoniad 3, the /Egyptian admiral, 


Enter a Soldier. 


Sald. O noble emperor, do not fight by ſea; 
Truſt not to rotten planks : Do you miſdoubt 
This ſword, and theſe my wounds? Let the 

Egyptians, | 
And the Phcenicians, go a-duckingz we 
Have us'd to conquer, ſtanding on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 

Ant, Well, we Il, away. 

[ Exeunt Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus.| 

Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am i the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on't * : So our leader's led, 
And we are women's men. 

Sold. You keep by land | 
The legions and the horſe whole, do you not ? 

Can. Marcus Octavlus, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Czlius, are for ſea : 

But we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Cæſar's 
Carries beyond belief. 
Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch diſtractions *, as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. 
Can. Who's his lieutenant, hear you ? 
Feld. They ſay, one Taurus. 
Can. Well 1 know the man. 


Enter a Meſſenger. | | 
Meſ. The emperor calls Canidius. | 


throws forth, 
Lach minute, ſome. 


$. © .S ©; 


Can. With news the time's with labour; . 


LExcunt. 
VIII. 


With all their fixty, fly, and turn the rudder; 
To ſee t, mine eyes are blaſted, 
Enter Scarus. 
Scar. Gods, and goddeſſes, 
All the whole ſynod of them ! 


10] Eno, What's thy paſſion ? 


Scar. The greater cantle* of the world is lo 
With very ignorance; we have kiſs d away 
[Kingdoms and provinces. 


15] Ens. How appears the fight? 


Scar. On our fide like the token'd 5 peſtilence, 
Where death is ſure, Yon ribald nag © of Ayyy, 
Whom leproſy 7 o'ertake! i the midſt & the 
fight, 


zol When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd, 


th as the ſame, or rather ours the elder,— 

The brize* upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. 

Eno, That I beheld: 


25 Mine eyes did ficken at the fight, and could net 


Endure a further view. 

Scar, She once being looft 9, 

The noble ruin of. her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his ſea-wing, and, like a doating 


30]Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 


I never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate ſo itſelf. 

Eno. Alack, alack ! 

Enter Canidius. 

Can. Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
And ſinks moſt lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himſelf, it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our flight, 


be ſame, A Plain. KM groſsly, by his own. 


Enter Ceſar, Taurus, Officers, &c. 

Cæſ. Taurus.— | 

Taur. My lord. {not battle, 

Cæſ. Strike not by land; keep whole: provoke 
Till we have done at ſea. Do not exceed 
The preſcript of this ſcrowl: Our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. [Exeunt. 

Enter Antony and Encbarbus. 

Ant. Set we our ſquadrons on yon' fide o' the hill, 
In eye of Cæſar's battle x from which place 
We may the number of the ſhips behold, 


And ſo proceed accordingly. [ Exeunt. 


Enter Canidius, marching wvith bis land army one toy 
ever the flage; and Taurus, the lieutenant of 55 
Caſar, the other way. Aﬀecr their gring in, i 


1 That is, his whole conduct becomes ungoverned 
ſeparate bodies, 


For ner. 


l, (or uf) is to bring a ſhip cloſe to the wind, 


3 Which, Plutarch ſays, was the name of Cleopatra's ſhip. 


5 i. e. ſpotted. The death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain when particular crup- 
tions appeared on the ſkin; and theſe were called G:d's tobens, 


ribald zag means, Yon trumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow. 7 
the various names by which the Lacs venerea was diſtinguiſhed, 


[night 
Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts ? Why then, good 
Indeed 


Can. Towards Peloponneſus are they fled. 
Scar. Tis eaſy to't; and there will I attend 


45] What further comes. 


Can. To Cæſar will I render | 
My legions, and my horſe ; fix kings already 
Shew me the way of yielding. 

Eno. I'll yet follow 


o The wounded chance of Antony, though my reaſon 


Sits in the wind againſt me. 
ST 3 BB MM DB IX. 
The Palace in Alexandria. 
Enter Antony, with Eros, and other Attendants. 
Ant. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon 


by the right, or by reaſon. 


| Exeunts 


2 1. e. detachments; 
4 Cantle 15 3 


6 A ribald is a lewd fellow. 7 
was one of 


b The bie is the ged.. * To 


1 


— 
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r is aſham'd to bear me Friends, come hither ; By looking back on what I have left behind 


I am ſo lated in the world, that I *'Stroy'd in diſhonour. 
Have loſt my way for ever: — I have a ſhip Cleo. O my lord, my lord! 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; tiy, Forgive my ſearful ſails ! I little thought, 
And make your peace with Cæſar. 5 [You would have ſollow d. 
Ones, Fly! not we. [cowards Ant. Egypt, thou knew'ſt too well, 


Ant, 1 have fled myſelf; and have inſtructed y heart was to thy rudder ty'd by the ftrings ?, - 


To run, and ſhew their ſnoulders.— Friends, be [And thou ſhould'it tow me after: O'er my ſpirit 
gone : Thy full ſupremacy thou knew'ſt; and that 

| have myſelf reſolv'd upon a courſe, 10[Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 

Which has no need of you; be gone: Command me. 

My treaſure's in the harbour, take it,-O, Cle. O, my pardon, 

| follow'd that I bluſh to look upon: Ant. Now I muſt 

My very hairs do mutiny; for the white To the young man ſend humble treaties, dodge 


For fear and doating.— Friends, be gone; you ſhall] Wich half the bulk o the world play d as I pleas'd, 
Have letters from me to ſome friends, that will Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 
Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not ſad, How much you were my conqueror; and that 


Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them j 5jAnd palter in the ſhiſts of lowneſs ; who 


Nor make replies of lothneſs : take the hint My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 
Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 200Obey it on all cauſe. 

Which leaves itſelf; to the ſea- ſide ftraightway : Cleo, Pardon, pardon: 

I will poſſeſs you of that ſhip and treaſure. Ant, Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of them rates 
Leave me, I pray, a little : pray you now ;— All that is won and loſt : Give me a kiſs; 


Nay, do ſo; for, indeed, I have loſt command, Even this repays me.—We ſent our ſchool-maſtery, 
Therefore I pray you: — I'll ſee you by and by. 25 Is he come back ?—Love, I am full of lead: 
Enter Erus, and Cleopatra, led by Charmian and Iras. ome wine, there, and our viands Fortune 


Fra. Nay, gentle madam, to him: Comſort knows, : 
Ira. Do, moſt dear queen. him. [We ſcorn her moſt, when moſt ſhe offers blows, 
Char. Do! Why, what elſe ? [ Excunts 
a. 2 a 2. 
Er24, See you here, fir? case Camp, in Egypt. 
Art. O fye, fye, fye. Enter Ceſar, Dolabella, Thyreus, with others, 
Char, Madam. Caf. Let him appear that's come from An- 
Ira, Madam; O good empreſs 35 tony.— 
Eros, Sir, ir Know you him ? 
Art. Yes, my lord, yes ;—He, at Philippi, kept Dal. Cæſar, tis his ſchoolmaſter * : 
His ſword even like a dancer*; while I ſtruck An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and *twas I, He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, 
That the mad 3 Brutus ended : he alone 40] Which had tuperttuous kings for meſſengers, 
Dealt on lieutenantry *, and no practice had Not many moons gone by. 
In the brave ſquares of war: Yet now—No mat- Enter Ambaſſadir from Antony. 
Cle, Ah, ſtand by. [ter. Cæſ. Approach, and ſpeak. x 
Eros, The queen, my lord, the queen. Amb. Such as 1 am, I come from Antony: 
Tut. Go to him, madam, ſpeak to him; 45] was of late as perty to his ends, 
He is unquality'd with very ſhame. As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
Cles, Well then,—Suſtain me :—O! | To his grand ſea ”. 
Er, Moſt noble fir, ariſe ; the queen approaches; Caf. Be it ſo; Declare thine office, 
Her head's declin'd, and death will ſeize her; but 5 Amb, Lord of his fortunes he falutes thee, and 
Your comfort makes the reſcue. _ go[Requires to live in A gypt : which not granted, 
Art. I have offended reputation; He leſſens his requeſts ; and to thee ſues 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. To let him breathe between the heavens and earthy 
Eres. Sir, the queen. A private man in Athens: This for him. 
Art. O, whither haſt thou led me, /Egypt? See [Next Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs ; 
® How I convey my ſhame out of thine eyes, | 55]Submits her to thy might! and of thee craves 


1 Alluding to abenighted traveller. 2 Antony means, that Ceſar never offered to draw his 
ſword, but kept it in the ſcabbard, like one who dances with a ſword on, which was formerly the 
cuſtom in England, 3 Nothing, ſays Dr. Warburton, can be more in character, than for an infamous 
dbauched tyrant to call the heroic love of one's country and publick liberty, madneſs. + Meanings 
perhaps, that H æſar only fought by proxy, made war by his lieutenants, or, en the ſtrength of his lieute- 
nants, 3 l. e. except or wilels, o i, e. how, by looking another way, 1 withdraw my ignominy 
from your ſight. 7 That is, by the hearr-ftring. 3 The nate of this perſon was Eupbronius. 


5 His grand jea may mean bis full tide of proſperity. 
3E 2 Tho 
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The circle * of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 
Cef. For Antony, 
I have no ears to his requeſt. The queen 
Of audience, nor deſire, ſhall fail; ſo ſhe 
From Ægypt drive her all-diſgraced friend, 
Or take his life there : This if ſhe perform, 
She ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both. 
Arb. Fortune purſue thee ! 
Czſ. Bring him through the bands. 
[Exit Ambaſſador. 
To try thy eloquence, now 'tis time: Diſpatch; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promiſe, 
[To Thyrens, 
And in our name, what ſhe requires; add more, 
From thine invention, offers : Women are not, 
In their beſt fortunes, ſtrong; but want will per- 


jure 
The ne*er touch'd veſtal: Try thy cunning, Thyreus; 
Make thine own edi& for thy pains, which we 
Will anſwer as a law. 
r. Cæſar, I go, 
Czſ. Obſerve how Antony becomes his flaw *; 
And what thou think'ſt his very action ſpeaks 


ln every power that moves. 

Thyr. Cæſar, I ſhall. [Exeunt. 

A mi X& © - 
The Palace in Alexandria. 

Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, and Iras. 

Cleo. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus ? 

Eno. Think, and die 3. 

Cleo. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this ? 

Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reafon. What though you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other ? why ſhould he follow ? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip; at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
— 2 queſtion 4: "T'was a ſhame no leſs 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your flyi 
And leave his navy gazing. : ok 

Cico. Prythee, peace. 


Enter Anteny, with the Ambaſſadcr. 

Ant. Is that his anſwer ? 

Amb. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. The queen ſhall then have courteſy, 
So ſhe will yield us up. 

Amb. He ſays ſo. 

An. Let her know it. 
To the boy Cefar ſend this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
With principalities. 


ANTONY AND CLEO ATRA. 


[AK 3. Scene it, 


Ant. To him again; Tell him, he wears the roſe 
youth upon him; from which, the world 
ſhould note 
Something particular: his coin, ſhips, legions, 
5 [May be a coward's ; whoſe miniſters would pre. 
vail * 
nder the ſervice of a child, as ſoon 
As i” the command of Czfar : I dare him therefory 
To lay his gay compariſons apart, 
to]And anſwer me declin'd 5, ſword againſt ſword, 
Ourſelves alone: I'll write it; follow me. 
[ Exeunt Antony and An, 
Eno. Yes, like enough, high-battled Cæſar will 
Unitate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to the ſhew 
15 Againſt a ſworder. I ſee, men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, | 
To ſuffer all alike. That he ſhould dr 
nowing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 


Attend. A meſſenger from Cæſar. 

5} Cleo. What? no more ceremony? See, my 
women! | 
Againſt the blown roſe may they ſtop their noſe, 
That kneel'd unto the buds.—Admit him, fir. 
Eno, Mine honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare. 


30 


The loyalty, well held to fools, does make 

Our faith mere folly : Vet, he, that can endure 
Iro follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

s conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
35]And earns a place i' the ſtory. 
Enter Thyreus. 

Cleo. Cœſar's will! 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 
40] Cle. None but friends; ſay boldly. 

Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony, 

Eno. He needs as many, fir, as Czfar has; 
Or needs not us. If Cæſar pleaſe, our matter 
Will leap to be his friend : For us, you know, 
ſe he is, we are; and that is, C:eſar's. 
Thyr, 80.— N 
hus then, thou moſt renown' d; Cæſar intreats, 
Not to confider in what caſe thou ſtand ſt 
Further than he is Cæſar ©, 

Cleo. Go on: Right royal. 

Thyr. He knows, that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him. 
Cles, O ; 
Thyr. The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 
s pity, as conſtrained blemiſhes, 


45 
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Cleo, That head, my lord ? 
The diadem. 


Not as deſerv'd. 


2 That is, how Antony conforms himſelf to this breach of his fortune. 
3 Think, and dic; that is, Reflect im your folly, and leave the cuorld. 
we do not underſtand. Dr. Johnfon ſays, mere is indeed a bon 
mean any thing, may, with ſome violence of language, mean, the diſputed bcundary. 


The meered queſtion is a term 
ndary, and the mcered queſtion, if it can 
Ss The meaning 


is, I require of Cæſar not to depend on the ſuperiority which the compariſon of our different fortunes 


may exhibit to him, but to anſwer me man to man, in this decline of my age or power. 


0 j. e. Cæſar 


intreats, that at the ſame time you conſider your deſperate fortunes, you would conſider he is Czar; 


that is, generous and forgiving, able and willing to reſtore them. 


Cs 


=> 


© lll UAE. TR 
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Tie Grant me the favour. 


AR 3. Scene 11.1 


cl. He is a god, and knows 
What is moſt right: Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer'd merely. 
Ems. To be ſure of that, [ Afide. 
1 will aſk Antony Sir, (ir, thou art ſo leaky, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy finking, for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. [Exit Enobarbus. 
Nyr. Shall I ſay to Cæſar 
What you require of him? ſor he partly begs 
To be deſir d to give. It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a ſtaff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his fpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 
The univerſal landlord. 
Cle. What's your name ? 
Thyr, My name is Thyreus. 
Cl. Moſt kind meſſenger, 


Fay to great Cæſar this, In diſputation 
I kiſs his conquering hand i: tell him, I am prom 
To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel ; 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of AEgypt. 

Thyr. Tis your nobleſt courſe, 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it, Give me grace * to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

Cle. Your Cæſar's father oft, i 
When he hath mus d of taking kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unwerthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes. 

Re-enter Antony, and Enwbarbus. 

Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders !— 
What art thou, fellow ? 

Thyr. One, that but performs 
The bidding of the fulleſt man, and worthieſt 
To have command obey'd. 

Em, You will be whipp'd. 

Ant. Approach, there: — Ah, you kite — Now, 

gods and devils ! ſho! 
Authority melts from me : Of late, when I cry'd, 
Like boys unto a muſs 3, kings would ſtart forth, 
And cry, Tuur tui? Have you no ears? Iam 
Enter Attendants. 

Antony yet. Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 

Emo. Tis better playing with a lion's whelp, 
Than with an old one dying. 

Ant, Moon and ſtars |— [butaries 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
foe I my pillow left unpreſt in Rome, 
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Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 

And by a gem of women, to be abus'd 

By one that looks on feeders? 

Cleo. Good my lord, — 

Ant. You have been a boggler ever: 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
(O miſery on't !) the wiſe gods ſeel our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments ; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion, 

Cleo. O, is it come to this? 

Ant. 1 found you as a morſel, cold upon 


Dead Cæſar's trencher : nay, you were a fragment 


Of Cneius Pompey's; beſides what hotter hours, 

Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 

Luxuriouſly pick'd out: For, I am ſure, 

Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 

You know not what it is. 

Cleo. Wherefore is this? 

Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 

And ſay, Ged guit you ! be familiar with 

My play-fellow, your hand, this kingly ſeal, 

And plighter of high hearts —0, that I were 

Upon the hill of Baſan, to out-roar 

The horned herd ! for I have ſavage cauſe; 

And to proclaim it civilly, were like 

A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 

For being yare about him.— ls he whipp'd? 
Re-enter Attendants, wirb Thyreus. 

Attend. Soundly, my lord. 

Art. Cry'd he ? and begg'd he pardon ? 

Attend, He did aſk favour. 

Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou waſt not made his daughter; and be thou ſorry 
To follow Cæſar in his triumph, fince [ forth, 
Thou haſt been whipp'd for following him: hence- 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, 

Shake thou to look ont. Get thee back to Cæſar, 


40 Tell him thy entertainment: Look, thou ſay, 
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He makes me angry with him: for he ſeems 
Proud and diſdainſul; harping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 
And at this time moſt eaſy tis to do't ; 

When my good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the abiſm of hell. If he miſlike 

My ſpeech, and what is done; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture, 


Whip him: — Were t twenty of the greateſt tri- 
That do acknowledge Cæſar, ſhould I find them 
So ſaucy with the hand of ſhe here, (What's her 
name, 

Since ſhe was Cleopatra ?)—Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy : Take him hence. 

Thyr. Mark Antony, — 

Art. Tug him away : being whipp'd, 
Bring him again: This Jack of Czfar's ſhall 
Bear us an errand to him.— 

[ Exeunt Att. with Thyreus. 

You were half blaſted ere I knew you :—Ha | 


50 


bo 


| 


As he ſhall like, to quit* me: Urge it thou: 
Hence with thy ſtrĩpes, begone. [EA Tyres. 
Cle. Have you done yet? 
Ant. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclips'd; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony ! 
Cl:o, I muſt ſtay his time. 
Ant. To flatter Ceſar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points ? 
Cleo, Not know me yet? 
Ant. Cold-hearted toward me ? 
Clez, Ah, dear, if I be ſo, 


* i.e, Town he has the better in the controverſy. ] conſeſs my inability to diſpute er contend with him, 


3 i. e. à ſcramble. 
3E 3 


* i. e. to reuit me. 
From 


790 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [AR 4. Scene 2, 


From my cold heart let heaven ingender hail, And ſend to darkneſs all that ſtop me 

And poiſon it in the ſource ; and the firſt ſtone Let's have one other gaudy 4 night: call to me 

Drop in my neck : as it determines, ſo All my ſad captains, fill our bowls; once more 

Diſſolve my life ! The next Cæſarion i ſmite ! Let's mock the midnight bell. 

Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 5] Che. It is my birth-day : [lord 

Together with my brave /Egyptians all, had thought, to have held it poor; but, fince my 

By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 

Lie graveleſs; till the flies and gnats of Nile Ant. We'll yet do well. 

Have buried them for prey! Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my lord, 
Ant. I am ſatisfy'd: 10) Aut. Do fo, we'll ſpeak to them; and to.night 

Cæſar fits down in Alexandria; where I'll force [queen; 

J will oppoſe his fate. Our force by land The wine peep through their ſcars. Come on, my 


Hath nobly held ; our ſever'd navy too flike.| [There's ſap in't yet. The next time I do fight, 
Have knit again, and fleet *, threat'ning moſt ſea-| I'll make death love me; for I will contend 
Where haſt thou been, my heart? —Doſt thou|r 5|Even with his peſtilent ſcythe. 


hear, lady? | [ Exeunt Ant. and Cle, 1 

If from the field I ſhould return once more Ens. Now he'll out- ſtare the lightning, To be } 

To kiſs theſe lips, I will appear in blood; furious, 7 

1 and my ſword will earn my chronicle; Is to be frighted out of fear: and in that mood, 

There is hope in it yet. 2c] The dove will peck the eſtridge; and I fee ſtill, 1 
Cles. That's my brave lord! A diminution in our captain's brain b 
Ant. I will be treble-finew'd, hearted, breath'd, Reſtores his heart : When valour preys on reaſon, 

And fight maliciouſly : for when mine hours It eats the ſword it fights with. I will ſeck 

Were nice 3 and lucky, men did ranſom lives Some way to leave him. [Exi, 


Ot me for jeſts; but now, I'll ſet my teeth, [: 


'S ECT Iv. 


8 C T. N E I, En, No. 


Caſar's Camp at Alexandria. Ant. Why ſhould he not? [fortune, 
Enter Ceſar, reading a Letter; Agrippa, Mecanas,|[35] Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of bettc: 
Se. He is twenty men to one. 
C.. H E calls me boy; and chides, as he Ant. To- morrow, ſoldier, 
had power By ſea and land I' fight: or I will live, 


To beat me out of Ægypt: my meſſenger combat, JOr bathe my dying honour in the blood 
He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to perſonal{4o[Shall make it live again. Woo't thou fight well? 


Ceſar to Antony: Let the old ruftian know, Em, IN ftrike ; and cry, Take all. 
J have many other ways to die; mean time, Ant. Well ſaid; come on.— 
Laugh at his challenge. all forth my houſhold ſervants; let's to niglit 
Mer. Cæſar muſt think, Enter Serwants. 
When ane ſo great begins to rage, he's hunted [45|B8e bounteous at our meal.---Give me thy hand, 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now Thou haſt been rightly honeſt ;---ſo haſt thou; 
Make boot $5 of his diſtraction: Never anger And thou ;---and thou ;---and thou :---you have 
Made good guard for itſelf. : ſerv'd me well, 
Cz. Let our beſt heads And kings have been your fellows. 
Know, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles [50] Ci. What means this ? 
We mean to fight: Within our files there are Ero. [ Afide.} *Tis one of thoſe odd tricks, which 
Of thoſe that ſerv'd Mark Antony but late, forrow ſhoots 
Enough to fetch him in. Sec it done; Out of the mind. 
And feaſt the army: we have ftore to do't, Ant. And thou art honeſt too. 
And they havę earn'd the waſte. Poor Antony! [55[I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men; 
| [Exeunt.| [And all of you clapt up together in 
ee WAY Mb An Antony; that I might do you ſervice, 
The Palace at Alexandria. So good as you have done. 
Enter Anteny, and Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, Omnes. The gods forbid ! [night : 
Tras, Alexas, ich otbers. bot Aunt. Well, my good fellows, wait on me te- 
Aut. He will not fight with me, Domitius. cant not my cups; and make as much of me, 


T Czfarion was Cleopatra's ſon by Julius Czar. 2 Fleet is the old word for ear. 3 Nice here 


means trifing. 4 This epithet is ſtill beſtowed on feaſt · days in the colleges of Oxtord and Cambridge. 
Sie. take advantage oft. ö 
As 


AR 4. Scene 4+] 
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As when mine empire was your fellow too, 2 Sold. How now, maſters ? [ Speak together, 
And ſuffer'd my command. Omnes. How now ? how now ? do you hear this ? 


Cie. What does he mean? 

Eno, To make his followers weep, 

Ant. Tend me to-night ; 
May bez it is the period of your duty: 
Haply, you ſhall not ſee me more; or if, 
A mangled ſhadow : perchance, to-morrow 
You'll ſerve another maſter. I look on you, 
As one that takes his leave. . Mine honeſt friends, 
turn you not away; but, like a maſter 
Married to your good ſeryice, ſtay till death: 
Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more, 
And the gods yield you for 't! 

En, What mean you, fir, 
Togive them this diſcomfort? Look, they weep : 
And I, an aſs, am onion-ey'd 3; for ſhame, 
Transform us not to women. 

Ant. Ho, ho, ho! 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus ! 
Grace grow where thoſe drops fall! My hearty 

friends, 

You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe 1 
For I ſpake to you for your comfort ; did defire you 
To burn this night with torches : Know, my hearts, 
] hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you, 
Where rather I'll expect victorious life, 
Than death and honour 4. Let's to ſupper ; come, 
And drown conſideration. [Exeunt. 


SCEN E 
Before the Palace, 


Enter a Company of Soldiers, 
1 Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the 
day. 
2 Sol. It will determine one way: fare you well. 
Heard you of nothing ſtrange about the ſtreets ? 
1 Sold. Nothing: What news? [to you. 
2 Sold, Belike, tis but a rumour : Good night 
1 Sold, Well, ſir, good night. 
[ They meet <vith other ſc/diers. 
2 Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 
1 Sd. And you: Good night, good night. 
[ They place themſelves on every corner of the flags. 
2 Sd. Here we: and if to-morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand up. 
1 Sold, Tis a brave army, and full of purpoſe. 
Mu fick of bautbeys under the ſtage. 
2 Sold, Peace, Lange + * ho 
1 Sad. Liſt, liſt! 
2 Feld. Hark! 
1 Sold. Muſick i” the air, 
3 Said. Under the earth. 
4 Sod. It ſigns wells, does it not? 
3 Sold. No. 
I Sold, Peace, I ſay. What ſhould this mean? 
2 Sad. Tis the godHercules, whom Antony lov'd, 


III. 


1 Seld. Ay; Is 't not ſtrange? \ 

3 Sold. Do you hear, maſters ? do you hear? 
5} 1 Sad. Follow thenoife ſo ſar as we have quarter; 
Let's ſee how it will give off. 


Omnes, Content :---"Tis ſtrange. [Excunts 
%. 
* Cleopatra's Palace. | 
Enter Antony, and Cleopatra, with Charmian, and 
others. 
Ant, Eros! mine armour, Eros! 
Cleo. Sleep a little. [Eros ! 


Ant. No, my chuck,---Eros, come; mine armour, 
Enter Eros, with armour, 
ome, good fellow, put thine iron on: 
f fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Becauſe we brave her.---Come. 
Cleo. Nay, I'll help too. ſart 
Ant, What's this for? Ah, let be, let be! thou 
he armourer of my heart :---Falſe, falſe ; this, this. 
Cle. Sooth, la, I'll help: Thus it muſt be. 
Art. Well, well; 
We ſhall thrive now.---Seeſt thou, my good fellow? 
Go, put on thy defences. 
Eros. Briefly ©, fir. 
Cleo, Is not this buckled well? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely : 
zoſtle that unbuckles this, *till we do pleaſe 
To doff 7 it for our repoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. 
hou fumbleſt, Eros; and my queen's a ſquire 
More tight at this than thou: Diſpatch.---O love, 
That thou could'ſt ſee my wars to-day, and knew ' ſt 
he royal occupation ! thou ſhould'ſt ſee 
Enter an Officer, arm'd. 
A workman in't.---Good morrow to thee ; wel- 
come : 
Thou look'ſt like him that knows a warlike charge: 
To buſineſs that we love, we riſe betime, 
And go to it with delight. 
Of. A thouſand, fir, 
Early though it be, have on their rivetted trim, 
And at the port expect you. [ Shur. Trum ett flouriſh, 
Enter other Officers, and Soldiers. 
Cap. The morn is fair.---Good morrow, general! 
All. Good morrow, general! 
Ant. Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
5c[That means to be of note, begins betimes.--- 
o ſo ; come, give me that: this way; well ſud. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes of me: 
his is a ſoldier's kiſs : rebukeable, | Xifſes bers 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand 
5 on more mechanic compliment; Pl leave thee 
Now, like a man of ſteel.---You, that will fight, 
Follow me cloſe ; I'll bring you to't.---Adieu. 
[ Excunt Ant. Officers, Se. 
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Now leaves him. 


1 Suid, Walk; let's ſee if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 


1 Subintelligitur, you ſee me more. 
wy they had been fretted by onions. 
I. c. quickly, Ur. 1 To deff is to put off. 


2 1. e. rer you. 
* That is, an honourable death. 


Char. Pleaſe you, retire to your chamber ? 
Cleo, Lead me. : 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cæſar might 


5 
3 i. e. I have my eyes as full of tears 
5 1. e. it Lodes well. 


3E 4 Determine 
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Determine this great war in fingle fight! | 


Then, Antony, —But now,—Well, on. — 


SCENE 
Near Alexandria. 


V. 


Trumpets ſound. Enter Antony, and Eros; a Soldier 
meeting them. 


Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony ! 
Ant. Would, thou and thoſe thy ſcars had once 
[prevail'd 


To make me fight at land! 
Eros. Hadſt thou done ſo, 
The kings that have revolted, and the ſoldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have ſtill 
Follow'd thy heels. 
Ant. Who's gone this morning ? 
Eros. Who? 
One ever near thee : Call for Enobarbus, 
He ſhall not hear thee; or from Cæſar's camp 
Say, 1 am none of thine. 
Ant. What ſay'ſt thou? 
Sold. Sir, 
He is with Cæſar. 
Era. Sir, his cheſts and treaſure 
He has not with him. 
Ant. Is he gone? 
Sold. Moſt certain. 
Ant. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure aſter; do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee ; write to him 
(1 will ſubſcribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 
Say, that I wiſh he never find more cauſe 
To change a maſter.— O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honeſt men !—Diſpatch.-Enobarbus ! 
; [ Excunt. 


SCENE 


Caeſar's Camp. 

Enter Ceſar, Agrippa, with Enobarbus, and others, 

Cxſ. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 
Our will is, Antony be took alive; 
Make it ſo known. 

Agr. Ceſar, I ſhall. [Exit Agrippa. 

Czſ. The time of univerſal peace is near: 
Prove this a proſperous day, the three-nook'd world 
Shall bear the olive freely. 


Enter a Maſſenger. 
Meſ. Antony 


Is come into the field. 
Cæſ. Go, charge Agrippa 
Plant thoſe that have revolted in the vant, 
That Antony may ſeem to ſpend his ſury 
Upon himſelf. 
Eno. Alexis did revolt; and went to Jewry, on 
Affairs of Antony; there did perſuade 
Great Herod to incline himſelf to Cæſar, 
And leave his maſter Antony: for this pains, 
Ceſar hath hang'd him. Canidius, and the reſt 


VI. 


That fell away, have entertainment, but | 


No honourable truſt. I have done ill; 
Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 


* 
ut 


[ Exeunt Ceſar, &c.| - 
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CLEOPATRA. Tag. Seeg 


Euter a Soldier of Cæſar :. 

Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 

th aſter thee ſent all thy treaſure, with 

is bounty over- plus: The meſſenger 

on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 
nloading of his mules. 

Eno. I give it you. 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus, 

tell you true: Beſt you ſafed the bringer 

t of the hoſt; I muſt attend mine office, 
would have done 't myſelf, - Your emperor 
tinues ſtill a Jove. (Ext, 
Eno. I am alone the villain of the earth, 

d feel I am ſo moſt. O Antony, 

hou mine of bounty, how wouldſt thou have paid 
y better ſervice, when my turpitude ¶ heart: 
hou doſt ſo crown with gold ? This blows * ny. 
f ſwift thought break it not, a ſwifter mean (feel, 
hall out-ſtrike thought; but thought will do't, | 
I fight againſt thee !=——No: I will go ſeek 

e ditch, wherein to die: the foul'ſt beſt fits 
| [ Exit, 


VII. 


Agr. Retire, we have engag'd ourſelves too far; 
ſar himſelf has work, and our oppreſſion * 
ofExceeds what we expected. [Era 
30% Aurum. Enter Antony, and Scarus, wvounded. 

Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done ſo at firſt, we had driven them home 

ith clouts about their heads. 

Ant. Thou bleed'ſt apace. 

Scar. I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now tis made an H. | 

Ant. They do retire. 

Scar. We'll beat em into bench-holes; I have hct 

oom for ſix ſcotches more. 

Enter Eros. 

Eros. They are beaten, fir; and our advantag: 
For a fair victory. | [ſerves 

Scar. Let us ſcore their backs, 
And ſnatch 'em up, as we take hares, behind; 
'Tis ſport to maul a runner. 

Ant. I will reward thee 
Once for thy ſprightly comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 
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50 Scar, I'll halt after. [Exeunt, 
= - 2 WR 1 
Under the Walls of Alexandria. 
Alarum. Enter Antony again in a march. Scarns, 
<evith or bert. 
$5] Art. We have beat him to his camp: Run one 
before, [row, 


And let the queen know of our gueſts.— To- mol 
Before the ſun ſhall ſee us, we'll ſpill the blood 
That has to-day eſcap'd. I thank you all; 

For doughty-handed are you ; and have fought 


That I will joy ao more. 


L }, e. twells. 


2. Oppreſſion for oppoſition, 


Not as you ſerv d the cauſe, but as it had been 


koch 


1 


AR 4. Scene 10.] 


Fach man's Ike mine ; you have ſhewn all HeQors. 
Enter the city, clip * your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats; whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the congealment from your wounds, and kiſs 


The honour d gaſhes whole,—-Give me thy hand; | 5 


[To Scarvs. 
Enter 


To this great fairy * I'll commend thy acts, [world, 
Make her thanks bleſs thee. —O thou day o' the 
Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs 3 to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 

Cleo. Lord of lords 
0 infinite virtue! com'ſt thou ſmiling from 
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Eno. O ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 
The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge upon me ; 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me : Throw my heart 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault; 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to 


powder, 


The world's great ſnare uncaught ? 15 


Ant, My nightingale, [though grey 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl? 
Do ſomething mingle with our younger brown; 

yet have we 

A brain that nouriſhes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth 4. Behold this man; 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand ;j— 
Kiſs it, my warriour:— He hath fought to-day. 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Deſtroy'd in ſuch a ſhape. 

Cle. I'll give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's. 

Ant. He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Pheebus* car — ive me thy hand 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 

Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe them: 
Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together 
And drink carouſes to the next day's fate, 


Which promiſes royal peril. — Trumpeters, 135 


With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear; 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines © ; 

That heaven and earth may ſtrike their ſounds to- 
gether, 


Applauding our approach. [40 


WE = M6 4 | 


Czſar's Camp. 
- Enter a Centinel, and his company. Enobarbus follows, 


Cent. If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 45 


We muſt return to the court of guard 7: The night 
Is ſhiny ; and, they ſay, we ſhall embattle 
By the ſecond hour i' the morn. 

1 Seld. This laſt day was a ſhrewd one to us. 


Em. O, bear me witneſs, night 50 


2 Sold. What man is this ? 

1 Sad. Stand cloſe, and lift him. 

Eno, Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 
When men revolted ſhall upon record 


Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 55 


Before thy face repent! . 
Cent. Enobarbus ! 
3 Sold, Peace; hark further, | 


tj,e. embrace. 


5 


2 Fairy compriſes the idea of power and beauty. 


And finiſh all foul thoughts. O Antony, 
obler than my revolt is infamous, 


10[Forgive me in thine own particular; 


ut let the world rank me in regiſter 

A maſter-leaver, and a ſugitive: 
O Antony! O Antony! [ Dies. 

1 Sd. Let's ſpeak to him. 

Cent. Let's hear him, for the things he ſpeaks 
May concern Czfar. 

2 Sod, Let's do ſo. But he ſleeps. 

Cent. Swoons rather ; for ſo bad a prayer as his 
Was never yet for ſleep. 
1 Sold. Go we to him. 
2 Sold. Awake, fir, awake; ſpeak to us. 
1 Solid. Hear you, fir ? 
Cent. The hand of death hath raughtò him. 


[ Drums afar off. 
Hark, how the drums demurelyꝰ wake the ſleepers: 
Let's bear him to the court of guard; he is 
f note, our hour is fully out. 


2 Sal. Come on then: 
He may recover yet. [Exeunt With the body, 


= © + IF BS © 
Between the two Camps. 
Enter Antony, and Scarus, with their Army, 
Ant. Their preparation is to-day by ſea; 
We pleaſe them not by land. 
Scar. For both, my lord. 
Ant. I would they'd fight i' the fire, or in the air; 
We'd fight there too. But this it is; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city, 
Shall ſtay with us: order for ſea is given; 
They have put forth the haven, 

Where their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour 10. [Exeunt. 
Enter Ceſar and his army. 

Cæſ. But being charg'd ii, we will be ſtill by land, 
Which, as I take it, we ſhall ; for his beſt force 
Is forth to man his gallies. To the vales, 
And hold our beſt advantage. [Exeunt. 
Re-enter Antony, and Scarus. 
Ant. Yet they're not join'd: Where yonder 
pine does 
I ſhall diſcover all: I'll bring thee word 
Straight, how tis like to go. 
Scar. Swallows have built | 
In Cleopatra's fails their neſts : the augurers 
Say, they know not,they cannot tell 


LE. 


And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. Antony 


3 i. e. armour of proof. 


4 At all plays of barriers, the boundary is called a goal; to win a gra), is to be a ſuperior in a conteſt 


of activity. 5 i. e. own them. 
place where the guard muſters. 


it is often uſed in the North. 


6 A rabomrin was a ſmall drum. 
8 . e. reached him. 
we may beſt diſcover their numbers, and ſet their motions, 


7 i. e. the guard-room, the 
9 Demurely for ſolemnly. 19 j. e. where 
11 Hut here ſigniſies without, in which ſenſe 


Is 
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Is valiant and dejected; and, by ſtarts, Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage: | 
His ſretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o* the moon 7. 
Of what he has, and has not. [Exit.} [And with thoſe hands, that graſp'd the heavie 
Alarum as at a ſea-firbs, . 
forth _— fs 5 Subdue my worthieſt ſelf. The witch ſhall die; 
Ant. All is loſt ; To the young Roman boy ſhe has ſold me, and 1 
This foul A gyptian hath betrayed me: , - : 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder Under this plot: ſhe dies ſor t.—Eros, ho [Exits 
They caſt their caps up, and carouſe together 
Like friends long loſt.— Triple · turn'd whore 1110 Ain " 4 * 
tis thou Cleopatra's Palace. 
Haſt ſold me to this novice; and my heart Enter Clepatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardi, 
Makes only wars on thee, —Bid them all fly; Cleo. Help me, my women ! O, he is more 
. ; re mad 
For when 1 am reveng d upon my charm, Than Telamon for his ſhield ®; the boar of Thegy 
I have done all: — Bid them all fly, be gone. I'5IWas never ſo emboſs'd 9. 7 
O ſun, thy upriſe ſhall I ſee no more: Char. To the monument; [dead, 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here There lock yourſelf, and ſend him word you are 
Do we ſhake hands.—All come to this ?-The| ne foul and body rive not more at parting, 
hearts Than greatneſs going off. 
That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave Cb. To the monument: 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets Mardian, go tell him I have lain myſelf; 
On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark'd, Say, that the laſt I ſpoke was, Antony, 


That over-topp'd them all. Betray'd I am: And word it, pr*ythee, niteou 
O this falſe ſoul of Egypt! this grave charm %— land bring = — be wks — —_— 


Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd thema 5 monument. [Excun 

home; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet 3, my chief end. SCENE XII. 
Like a right gipſy +, hath; at faſt and looſe, The ſame. 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs 5. 
What, Eros, Eros ! 30 2222 

Ant. Eros, thou yet behold'ſt me? 
Enter Cleopatra. Eros. Ay, noble lord. 
Ah, thou ſpell ! Avaunt.— Ant. Sometime, we fee a cloud that's dragonithz 
Cle. Why is my lord enrag'd againſt his love? A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion, 


Ant. Vanith ; or I ſhall give thee thy deſerving, 51A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
And blemiſh Cæſar's triumph. Let him take thee, A forked mountain, or blue promontory 


we 


And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebeians: With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 

Follow his chariot, likebthe greateſt ſpot And mock our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen 

Of all thy ſex; moſt monſter-like, be ſhewn theſe ſigns; 

For poar'ſt diminutives to dolts; and let 40] They are black veſper's pageants. 

Patient Octavia plough thy viſage up Eros. Ay, my lord. thought, 

With her prepared © nails, Tis well thou'rt Ant. That, which is now a horſe, even with a 
gone, [Exit Cleapatra. The rack diſlimns *?; and makes it indiſtinct, 

If it be well to live: But better 'twere, As water is in water. 

Thou fell'ſt into my fury; for one death 45] Eres. It does, my lord. [is 


Might have prevented many.—Eros, o Ant. My good knave it, Eros, now thy captain 
The thirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, | | Even ſuch a body: here 1 am Antony; 


* 
7 She was firſt for Julius Cæſat, then for Pompey the great, and afterwards for Antony. 
2 j. e. „this ſublime, this majeſtic beauty,” according to Dr. Johnſon; but according to Mr. Steevens, 
« this deadly or deflruftive piece of xeitchcraft.”* 3 Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes that cy2wnee means laſt pur- 
poſe, probably from finis coronat opus. + Sir John Hawkins obſerves, that there is a kind of pun in 
this paſſage, ariſing from the corruption of the word Egyptian into gipſcy. The old law-books term 
ſuch perſons as ramble about the country, and pretend ſkill in palmiſtry and fortune-telling, Egypriars. 
Faſt and loge is a term to ſignify a cheating game, of which the following is a deſcription : A leathern 
belt is made up into a number of intricate folds, and placed edgewiſe upon a table. One of the folds 
is made to reſemble the middle of the girdle, ſo that whoever ſhould thruſt a ſkewer into it would think 
he held it faſt to the table; whereas, when he has ſo done, the perſon with whom he plays may take 
hold of both ends and draw it away. This trick is now known to the common people, by the name 
of pricking at the be!t or girdle, and perhaps was practiſed by the Gypſies in the time of Shakſpearc. 
5 i. e. to the utmoſt lots poſſible, 6 i. e. with nails which ſhe ſuffered to grow for this 
purpoſe. 7 The meaning is, Let me do ſomething in my rage, becoming the ſucceſſor of Hercules. 
i. & than Ajax Telamen for the armour of Ache, the moſt valuable part of which was the ſhicld, 
The bear of Th:ſſaly was the boar killed by A-leager. 9 A hunting term : when a deer is hard run, 
and foams at the mouth, he is faid to be ini. 10 ;. e. the flecting away of the clouds deſtioys 
the picture, 1 Xu is ictvant. 
et 
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Yet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. With ſhips made cities, condemn myſelf, to lack 
I made theſe wars for gym ; and the quee The courage of a woman, leſs noble mind 
Whoſe heart, I thought, I had, for ſhe had mine 3} [Than ſhe, which, by her death, our Cæſar tells, 
Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd unto t I am congueror of myſelf. Thou art ſworn, Eros, 
A million more, now loſt,-ſhe, Eros, has 5 That, when the exigent ſhould come, (which now 
pack d cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d my glory} [Is come, indeed) when I ſhould fee behind me 
Unto an enemy's triumph *,- The inevitable proſecution of 
Nay, weep noty gentle Eros: there is left us Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, 
Ourſelves to end ourſelves.-O, thy vile lady! Thou then would'ſt kill me: do t, the time is come: 
Enter Mardian. 10] Thou firik'ſt not me, tis Cæſar thou defeat'ſt, 

She has robb'd me of my ſword. [Put colour in thy cheek. 

Mar. No, Antony ; | Eros. The gods withhold me 
My miſtreſs loy'd thee, and her fortunes mingled} Shall I do that, which all the Parthian darts, 
With thine entirely. Though enemy, loſt aim, and could not ? 

Ant. Hence, ſaucy eunuch ; peace; 15] Ant. Eros, 
She hath betray'd me, and ſhall die the death, Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee 


Mar. Death of one perfon can be paid but once; {Thy maſter thus with pleach'd arms4, bending down 
And that ſhe hath diſcharg'd : What thou would'ſt] {His corrigible 5 neck, his face ſubdu'd 
Is done unto thy hand; the laſt ſhe ſpake do, To penetrative ſhame ; whilit the wheel'd ſeat 


Was, Antony ! moſt noble Antony ! 201Of fortunate Cæſar, drawn before him, branded 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break His baſeneſs that enſued ? 
The name of Antony ; it was divided Er:s, I would not ſee t. IM [cur'd, 
Between her heart and lips ; ſhe render'd life, Ant. Come then; for with a wound I muſt be 
The name ſo buried in her, Draw that thy honeſt ſword, which thou haſt worn 
Ant, Dead then? 25] Moſt uſeful tor thy country. 
Mar. Dead. Eros. O, fir, pardon me. then 


Art, Unarm, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, Ant. When I did make thee free, ſwor'ſt 41 not 
And we muſt ſleep: L That thou depart'ſt hence ſafe,] To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 
Does pay thy labour richly 3 Go. - Off, pluck off ;— Or thy precedent ſervices are all 

Exit Mardian.|3o But accidents unpurpos d. Draw, and come. 


The ſeven-fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep Eres. Turn from me then that noble countenance, 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my fides !] [Wherein the worſhip © of the whole world lies. 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent ?, Ant. Lo thee.— [Turning from bim. 
Crack thy frail caſe !-—Apace, Eros, apace.— Eros. My ſword is drawn. 

No more a ſoldier :—Bruiſed pieces, go; 35] Ant. Then let it do at once 


You have been nobly borne. From me awhile.—] The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 

; [Exit Eros. Eros. My dear maſter, 
] will o'ertake thee, Cleopatra, and My captain, and my emperor ! let me ſay, 
Weep for my pardon. So it muſt be, for now Before I ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewel. 
All length is torture :—Since the torch is out, ao] Art. Tis ſaid, man;—and farewel, 


Lie down, and ſtray no further : Now all labour Eros. Farewel, great chief. Shall I ſtrike now? 
Marrs what it does; yea, very force entangles Ant. Now, Eros. 
Itſelf with ſtrength : Seal then 3, and all is done. Eros, Why, there then: Thus do I eſcape the 
Eros —I come, my queen :—Eros !—Stay for me: ſorrow [ Eres kills bimſelf. 
Where ſouls do couch on flowers, we Il hand in hand, a 5} Of Antony's death. | Dies 
And with our ſprightly port make the ghoſts gaze; Ant. Thrice nobler than myſelf ! 
Dido and her AEneas ſhall want troops, Thou teacheſt me, O valiant Eros, what 
And all the haunt be ours. Come, Eros, Eros I ſhould, and thou could'ſt not. My queen and Eros 
Re-enter Er. Have, by their brave inſtruftion, got upon me 
Erot. What would my lord? go A nobleneſs in record: But I will be 
Ant. Since Cleopatra dy'd, A bridegroom in my death, and run into 't 
I have liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods As to a lover's bed. Come then ; and, Eros, 
Deteſt my baſeneſs. I, that with my ſword Thy maſter dies thy ſcholar; to do thus 
Quarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back Falling en bis ſavord. 


1 Shakſpeare has here (Dr. Warburton ſays), as uſual, taken his metaphor from a low trivial ſub- 
ject; but has ennobled it with much art, by ſo contriving that the principal term in the ſubje& from 
whence the metaphor was taken, ſhould belong to, and ſuit the dignity of, the ſubject to which the 
metaphor is transferred ; thereby providing at once for the integrity of the figure, and the nobleneſs of 
the thought; and this by the word triumph, which either ſignifies Octavius's conqueſt, or what we 
now call, contractedly, the tr-&p at cards, then called the triumph or the triumpbing ſur". 2 j, e. the 
thing that contains thee. Z 2 Johnſon thinks we ſhould read, “ Scel then, and all ir dine? i. e. 
Cloſe thine eyes fur ever, and be quiet. To ſecl bawks is to cloſe their eyes, + Arms folded in cach 
other, 3 Cerrigible tos corrattedꝭ and afterwards penctrative for penetrating. ep is the dignity 
the quthority, 

I learn'd 
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I learn'd of thee. How ! not dead? not dead? 
The guard?---how !---O, diſpatch me. 
Enter Dercatas, and Guards. 

1 Guard. What's the noiſe ? ſan e 

Ant. I have done my work ill, friends; O, mak 
Of what I have begun. 

2 Guard. The ſtar is fallen. 

1 Guard. And time is at his period. 

All. Alas, and woe ! 

Ant. Let him that loves me, ſtrike me dead. 

1 Guard, Not I. 

2 Guard. Nor I. 

3 Guard. Nor any one. [Exeunt 

Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers 
This ſword but ſhewn to Czſar, with this tidi 
Shall enter me with him. | 

Enter Diomedes. 

Dio. Where's Antony ? 

Der. There, Diomed, there. 

Die. Lives he? Wilt thou not anſwer, man? 


[ Exit Dercetas. 


Ant. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw th 
ſword, and give me 
Svfficing ſtrokes for death. 

Dis. Moſt abſolute lord, 

My miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent me to thee, 

Ant. When did ſhe ſend thee ? 

Dio. Now, my lord. 

Ant. Where is ſhe ? 

Di-. Lock'd in her monument. 
Of what hath come to paſs: for when ſhe ſaw 
(Which never ſhall be found) you did ſuſpect 
She had diſpos'd i with Cæſar, and that your rag 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent you word ſhe wa 

dead; 
But, fearing ſince how it might work, hath ſent 
Me to proclaim the truth ; and I am come, 


I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed :—Call my guard, 


fly. 


[pheſying fear 
She had a pro-[3 


CLEOPATRA. [AR 4. Scene 13; 
SCENE XxX, 
A Monument. 
5 Cl. O Charmian, I will never go from hence, 


Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo. No, I will not : 

All ſtrange and terrible events are we 

ut comforts we deſpiſe ; our ſize of ſorrow, 

o Proportionꝰd to our cauſe, muſt be as great 
Enter Diomedes. * 

As that which makes it. How now ? is he dead 

Dis. His death's upon him, but not dead. 
Look out oꝰ the other fide your monument, 
1s}His guard have brought him thither. 

Enter Antony, borne by the guard, 

Cleo. O ſun, [ſtand 
Burn the great ſphere thou mov'ſt in ;z—darkling * 
The varying ſhore o' the world 3 !—-O Antony 
Antony, Antony ! 

Help, Charmian, help; Iras, help; help, friends 
Below ; let's draw him hither. 
Ant. Peace: 
Not Czfar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony, 
But Antony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 
Cleo. So it ſhould be, that none but Antony 
ould conquer Antony; but woe tis ſo! 
Ant. I am dying, /Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death a while, until 


Dear, dear, my lord, pardon; I dare not, 

Leſt I be taken : not the imperious ſhew 

35]Of the ſull-fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall [have 
Be brooch'd with me +; if knife, drugs, ſerpents, 
Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 

And ſtill concluſion 5, ſhall acquire no honour 


I pr'ythee. [guard, what, ho 
Div, What, ho! the emperor's guard | Th 
Come, your lord calls. + 
Enter a Guard. 
Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopa 
bides 3 
"is the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command you. 
1 Guard. Woe, woe, are we, fir, you may 
live to wear 
All your true followers out. 
All. Moſt heavy day! [fat 
Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not pleaſe 
To grace it with your forrows : bid that we 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up : 
I have led you oft ; carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. 
[ Exeunt, bearing Antony. 


1 To diſp!ſe may here ſignify to make terms, to ſettle matters. 
the ſun to burn his own orb, the vehicle of light, and then the earth will be dark. 


emurring upon me. But come, come, Antony, 
elp me, my women, We muſt draw thee up;— 
Aſſiſt, good friends. 
Ant. O, quick, or I am gone. [my lord! 
Cleo. Here's ſport, indeed © How heavy weighs 
ur ſtrength is all gone into heavineſs, 
That makes the weight: Had I great Juno's power, 
he ſtrong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's fide. Yet come a little,— 
Wiſhers were ever fools; O, come, come, come; 
50 [ They draw Antony up to Cleopatra. 
And welcome, welcome! die, where thou haſt 
liv'd : 
Quicken with kiffing 7 ;——had my lips that power, 

hus would I wear them out. 
$5] A. A heavy fight! 

Art. I am dying, Egypt, dying: 

ive me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a little. 


2 i. e. Without light. 


2 She deſires 
4 i. e. adorn'd. 


A brooch was an ornament formerly worn in the hat. Brooches in the North are buckles ſet with ſtones, 


5 i. e. filent coolneſs of re- 
© Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes the meaning of theſe ſtrange words to be, © Here's trifling | Te 


ſuch as thoſe with which ſhirt-boſoms and handkerchiefs are claſped. 


ſolution. 
do not work in earneſt F 


Cite 
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(ls, No, let me ſpeak; and let me rail ſo high, | þ Las. She is dead too, our ſovereign. 
the falſe huſwife Fortune break her wheel, | | Char. Lady! 

Provok'd by my offence. Trat. Madam - 

Ant. One word, ſweet queen: Char, O madam, madam, madam,--- 
ol Czar ſeek your honour, with your ſafety.--O !--] 5 | Las. Royal Zgypt ! empreſs! 

cl. They do not go together. Char. Peace, peace, Iras. 

Ant, Gentle, hear me: Cleo. No more---but een a woman; and com- 
None about Cæſar truſt, but Proculeius. manded 


Cle. My reſolution, and my hands, I'll truſt, y ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks, 
None about Ceſar. 10 
Ant. The miſerable change now at my end, 
Lament nor ſorrow at : but pleaſe your thoughts © tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
in ſeeding them with thoſe my former fortunes Till they had ſtolen our jewel. All's but naught; 
Wherein I liv'd, the greateſt prince o' the world, atience is ſottiſh ; and impatience does 
The nobleſt : and do now not baſely die, 15]Become a dog that's mad : Then is it fing 
Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet to o ruſh into the ſecret houſe of death, 
My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman re death dare come to us ? V How do you, women? 
valiantly vanquiſh'd. Naw, my ſpirit is going; what ? good cheer! Why, how now, Char- 
can NO more. i mian ? 

(les, Nobleſt of men, woo't die? y noble girls !---Ah, women, women ! look, 
Haſt thou no care of me ? ſhall I abide Our lamp is ſpent, it's out Good firs, take 
In this dull world, which in thy abſence is * heart t=-- [noble, 
No better than a ftye —0, ſee, my women, e'll bury him: and then, what's brave, what's 
The crown oꝰ the earth doth melt: My lord !--- Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 

0, wither'd is the garland of the war, 25] And make death proud to take us. Come, away: 
The ſoldier's pole is fallen ; young boys, and This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 

Are level now with men: the odds is gone, Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 
And there is nothing left remarkable But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. 

Beneath the viſiting moon. [She fai | [Exeunt, bearing off Antony's bedy 

Char. O, quietneſs, lady! 3 
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Cæſ. The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 
greater crack : The round world 
hould have ſhook lions into civil ſtreets, 
d citizens to their dens * ;---The death of An- 
tony 
s not a ſingle doom; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
51 Der. He is dead, Cæſar; 
Da. Cæſar, I ſhall. [Exit D Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 
Enter Dercetas, <vith the ſeoord of Antony, or by a hired knife ; but that ſelf hand, 
Cz. Wherefore is that? and what art thou, [Which writ his honour in the acts it did, | 
Appear thus to us ? [that dar- Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Der, I am call'd Dercetas ; go|Splitted the heart.---This is his ſword, 
Mark Antony 1 ſerv'd, who beſt was worthy I robb'd his wound of it; behold it ſtainꝰd 


=  -© 
Ceſar's Camp. 
Enter Caſar, Agrippa, Dolabella, Mecænat, Gallu 
Proculeius, and train. s 
Cæſ. O to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 
a Being ſo fruſtrated, tell him, he mock 
The pauſes that he makes 3. 


Beft to be ſerv'd : whilſt he ſtood up, and ſpok With his moſt noble blood. 

He was my maſter; and I wore my life, Czf, Look you ſad, friends? 

To ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleaſe The gods rebuke me, but 5 it is a tidings 

To take me to thee, as I was to him 55]To waſh the eyes of kings. 

I'll be to Czfar ; if thou pleaſeſt not, Agr. And ſtrange it is, 

yield thee up my life. That nature muſt compel us to lament 
Ceſ. What is it thou ſay'ſt ? | Our moſt perſiſted deeds. 
Der. 1 ſay, O Cæſar, Antony is dead. Mec. His taints and honours 


| He at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as at a pageant held high for obſervation. 2 3. e. taſkwork. 
Hence the modern term chare-woman. 3 i. e. he trifles with us. Dr. Jobnſon conjectures, that 
a line is loſt here. Mr. Malone, however, believes that only two words are wanting, and propoſes to 
ys — Re Gave Perks Thrown raging liens into civil ftreets, And citizens to their dens.” 

ur LOT If act. 
Waged 
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A rarer ſpirit never 
Did ſteer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd. 
Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before 
He needs muſt ſee himſelf, 
Cæſ. O Antony 
I have follow d thee to this; - But we do lance 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. I muſt perforce 
Have ſhewn to thee ſuch a declining day, 
Or look on thine; we could not ſtall together 
In the whole world : But yet let me lament, 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war, 


The arm of mine own body, and the heart 


Where mine his thoughts did kindle,---that ou 
ſtars, 

Unreconciliable, ſhould divide 

Our equalneſs to this . Hear me, good friends,--- 

But I will tell you at ſome meeter ſeaſon ; 


Enter an Egyptian. 


The bufineſs of this man looks out of him, 
We'll hear him what he ſays.---Whence are you? 

Egypt. A poor Egyptian yet: The queen my 

miſtreſs, 
Confin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, 
Of thy intents defires inſtruction; 
That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf 
To the way ſhe's forc'd to. * 

Cæſ. Bid her have good heart z 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her : for Cæſar cannot live 
To be ungentle. 

Egypt. So the gods preſerve thee ! [ Exit. 
© Caf. Come hither, Proculeius; Go, and ſay, 
We purpoſe her no ſhame : give her what com- 

| forts 
The quality of her paſſion ſhall require; 
Leſt, in her greatneſs, by ſome mortal ſtroke, 
She do defeat us: for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph: Go, 
And, with your ſpecdieſt, bring us what ſhe ſays, 
And how you find of her, 
Pro. Ceæſar, I ſhall. [ Exit Preculcius. 
Ca/. Gallus, go you along.---Where's Dola- 
bella, 
To ſecond Proculeius ? 

All. Dolabella'! 

Caſ. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he's employ'd; he ſhall in time be ready. 
Co with me to my tent; where you ſhall ſee 


[Exit Gallus. 


ſhim, 
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n all my writings : Go with me, and ſee 
What I can ſhew in this. [Exeux, 


SCENE I. 
5 The Monument. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, and Trat. 
Clio. My deſolation does begin to make 
A better life : Tis paltry to be Cæſar; 
ot being fortune, he's but fortune's knave ?, - 
1A miniſter of her will; And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung 4, 
The beggar's nurſe and Cefar's.--- 


Enter, below, Praculcius, Gallus, Sec. 
Pro, Cæſar ſends greeting to the queen of 
Egypt; 
And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands 


©[Thou mean'ſt to have him gtant thee, 

Cleo, What's thy name ? 

Pro. My name is Proculeius. 

Cleo. Antony 

Dld tell me of you, bade me truſt you; but 
do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 

hat have no uſe for truſting. If your maſter 
ould have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him 
hat majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt 

No leſs beg than a kingdom : if he pleaſe 

o give me conquer'd Ægypt for my ſon, 


Pro, Be of good cheer ; 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing 
35] Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who is ſo full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need: Let me report to him 
Your ſweet dependancy; and you ſhall find 
conqueror, that will pray in aid 5 for kindneſs, 
here he for grace is kneel'd to. 
Cleo, Pray you, tell him 
am his fortune's vaſſal, and I ſend him 
he greatneſs he has got . I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
k him i' the face. 
Pre. This I'll report, dear lady. 
ave comfort ; for, I know, your plight is pity'd 
f him that caus'd it. 
[ Afide.] You ſee how eafily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd; 
50 [ Here Gallus and guard aſcend the na- 
nument, and enter bebind. 
Guard her, till Cæſar come. 
Iras. Royal queen! 
Char, O Cleopatra! thou art taken, qucen! 
55] Cico. Quick, quick, good hands. 
| [Drawing a dagger. 


[ Exits 


How hardly I was drawn into this war 
How calm and gentle I proceeded ſtill 


Proculcius ruſhes in, and diſarms the Queer. 


1 j. e. bis taints and honours were an equal match; were oppoſed to each other in juſt proportions, 


Inke the counterparts of a wager. 
agree 79 a pitch like this, that one of us muſt die. 


2 That is, h bave made is, in our equality of fortune, diſ- 


i. e. the ſervant of fortune, 4 i, e. Voluntary 


death produces a ſtate which has no longer need of the groſs and terrene ſuſtenance, in the uſe of 


which Cæſar and the beggar are on a level. 


5 Praying in aid is a law term, uſed for a petition made 


in a court of juſtice for the calling in of help from another that hath an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion. 


© I allow him to be my conquervis 


Pro. 
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pra Hold, worthy lady, hold t . 

Do not yourſelf ſuch wrong, who are in this 

Reliev'd, but not betray'd, [languiſh ? 
Clu. What, of death too, that rids our dogs of 
Pre. Cleopatra, 

Do not abuſe our maſter's bounty, by 

The undoing of yourſelf : let the world ſee 

His nobleneſs well ated, which your death 

Will never let come forth. 

Cle. Where art thou, death? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a 
Worth many babes and beggars |! 

Pro, O, temperance, lady 

Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, fir; 


If idle talk will once be necefſary *, 15 


I'll not ſleep neither: This mortal houſe I'll ruin, 
Do Ceſar what he can. Know, fir, that 1 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court; 
Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry 
Of cenſuring Rome ? Rather a ditch in /Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 
My country's high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains ! 

Pr:. You do extend 
Theſe thoughts of horror further than you ſhall 
Find cauſe in Cæſar. 

Enter Dolabella. 

Dal. Proculeius, 
What thou haſt done thy maſter Cæſar knows, 
And he hath ſent for thee : as for the queen, 


ſqueenſ1o 


uw 
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Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature,-=. 

Clez. His legs beſtrid the ocean; his rear'd arm 
Creſted the world: his voice was property'd 

As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in't; an autumn twas, 
That grew the more by reaping : His delights 
Were dolphin-like; they ſhew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in: In his livery [were 
Walk'd crowns, and crownets; realms and iſlands 
As plates 3 dropt from his pocket, 

Dol. Cleopatra. ſ man 
Cleo. Think you there was, or might be, ſuch a 
As this I dream'd of? 

Dal. Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo. You lye, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were one ſuch, 

[t's paſt the ſize of dreaming: Nature wants ſtuff 
To vie ſtrange forms with fancy; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece gainſt fancy, 


[Condemning ſhadows quite +, 


Dol. Hear me, good madam : 
Your loſs is as yourſelf, great; and you bear it 
As anſwering to the weight: Would I might never 


O'ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots 
My very heart at root. 

Cleo, I thank you, fir. 


zo Know you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 


Tu take her to my guard. : 35 
Pro. So, Dolabella, 
It ſhall content me beſt : be gentle to her.--- 
To Ceſar I will ſpeak what you ſhall pleaſe, 
[To Cleopatra. 
I you'll employ me to him. 4 
2 — I would die. [ Exit Proculcius. 


Dal. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of me? 
Cleo, I cannot tell. 
Dal. Aſſuredly, you know me. 


Cleo. No matter, fir, what 1 have heard orf45 


known. [dreams | 

You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their 
Is 't not your trick ? 

Dal. I underſtand not, madam. 

Cleo, I dream'd, there was an emperor Antony; 
O, ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſee 
But ſuch another man! 

Del. It it might pleaſe you, 


50 


Ci. His face was as the heavens; and therein 


ſtuck [lighted}s5 5 


A ſun, and moon; which kept their courſe, and 
The little O2, the earth. 


Dol. I am loth to tell you what I would you 
Cleo, Nay, pray you, fir,--- knew. 
Del. Though he be honourable, 
Cleo, He'll lead me then in triumph? 
Dol. Madam, he will; I know it. 
All. Make way there,---Czfar. 
Enter Caſar, Gallus, Mecanas, Proculeius, and 
Attendants. 
Ceſ. Which is the queen of Ægypt? 
Del. It is the emperor, madam. Cleo. kneels, 


Cæſar. Ariſe, you ſhall not kneel : 
I pray you, riſe ; riſe, Egypt. 

Cleo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; my maſter and my lord 
I muſt obey. 

Cæſ. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. 

Cleo. Sole fir o' the world, 

I cannot project 5 mine own cauſe ſo well 


To make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often ſham'd our ſex. 

Cz/. Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce ; 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, 


1 Once may mean ſumetim's. The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this: If ide taſting be ſome- 
times neceſſary to the prolongation of life, why I will not ſleep, for fear of talting idly in ny fl. p. 


2 i.e, the little orb or circle. 


3 Plates probably mean, iber muncy. 


1 The word Piece is a term 


appropriated to works of art. Hcre Nature and Fancy produce each their piece, and the picce done by 
Nature had the preference. Antony was in reality paſt the fize of dreaming ; he was more by Nature 


than Fancy could preſent in ſleep. 
Nas ot contre a ſcheme of defence, 


5 To prycd a tas is to repreſent a cauſe ; to project it bil, is to 
(Whick 
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(Which towards you are moſt gentle) you ſhall Cles. Be it known, that we, the greateſt}, ar; 

A benefit in this change : bur if you ſeek miſ-thought 

To lay on me a cruelty, by taking or things that others do; and, when we fall, 

Antony's courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf We anſwer others* merits 4 in our names, 

Of my good purpoſes, and put.your children 5 Are therefore to be pitied. | 

To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, Ca). Cleopatra, a 

If thereon you rely, I'll take my leave. Not what you have reſerv'd,nor what acknowledy'd, 
Clas. And may, through all the world: tis [Put we i' the roll of conqueſt : ſtill be it yours, 

yours ; and we Beſtow it at your pleaſure z and believe, 


Your ſcutcheons, and your ſigns of conqueſt, ſhall|zo|Czſar's no merchant, to make prize with you 
Hang in what place you pleaſe. Here, my good Of things that merchantsſold. Therefore be checr d; 
lord. ake not your thoughts your priſons ; no, dex 


Cæſ. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra. queen; 
Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate, and} For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as | 
jewels, 15} Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and ſleep: 
I am poſſeſs'd of: tis exactly valued ; Dur care and pity is ſo much upon you, 
Not petty things admitted. Where's Seleucus hat we remain your friend: And ſo, adieu. 
Sel, Here, madam. [ lore Cleo. My maſter, and my lord! 
Cleo. This is my treaſurer; let him ſpeak, Cæſ. Not ſo; Adieu. 
Upon his peril, that I have reſerv'd 2C [Exeunt Cæſar, and bis train, 
To myſelf nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus, Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, that [ 
Sel. Madam, ſhould not 
I had rather ſeel my lips *, than, to my peril, Be noble to myſelf : But hark thee, Charmian. 
that which is not. : [ Whiſpers Cbarmiar. 
Cle. What have I kept back? [known.|25} Lat. Finiſh, good lady; the bright day is done, 
Sel. Enough to purchaſe what you have mac ad we are for the dark. 
Cæſ. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; I approve Cleo, Hie thee again: 
Your wiſdom in the deed. [ have ſpoke already, and it is provided: 
Cleo. See, Ceſar 1 O, behold, Go put it to the haſte, 
How pomp is follow'd mine will now be yours; [30] Char. Madam, I will. yy 
And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours will be mine. Re-enter Dela bella. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does Dal. Where is the queen? 
Even make me wild :O ſlave, of no more truſt Char. Behold, ſir. [Exit Cbarmias. 
Than love that's hir d What, goeſt thou back? Cles. Dolabella ? [mand, 
thou ſhalt 35] Dal. Madam, as thereto ſworn by your com- 
Go back, I warrant thee; but I'll catch thine eyes,} [Which my love makes religion to obey, 
Though they had wings: Slave, ſoul-leſa villain tell you this: Cæſar through Syria 


ntends his journey; and, within three days, 
ou with your children will he ſend before : 
ake your beſt uſe of this : I have perform'd 


O rarely baſe * [dog ! 
Cæſ. Good queen, let us intreat you. 
Cleo. O Ceſar, what a wounding ſhame is this; 


That thou, vouchſafing here to viſit me, our pleaſure, and my promiſe, 

Doing the honour of thy lordlineſs | Cleo. Dolabella, 

To one ſo meek, that mine own ſervant ſhould ſhall remain your debtor. 

Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by Dal. I your ſervant. 

Addition of his envy! Say, good Cæſar, 45 Adieu, good queen; I muſt attend on Czfar. 
That I ſome lady trifles had reſerv'd, [ Exit. 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity | | Cleo. Farewel, and thanks. Now, Iras, what 
As we greet modern friends withal; and ſay, think'ſt thou? | 
Some nobler token I have kept apart Thou, an Ægyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 
For Livia, and Octavia, to induce solln Rome, as well as I: mechanic ſlaves 

Their mediation z muſt I be unfolded .. [ ith greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 
With one that I have bred? The gods! It ſmite plift us to the view; in their thick breaths, 
Beneath the fall I have. Pr'ythee, go hence Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 


[Ty Seleucu:. And ſore d to drink their vapour. 
Or I ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpirits ¶ man, s5 Lat. The gods forbid ! 
Through the aſhes of my chance 3 ; Wert thou a Cleo, Nay, tis moſt certain, Iras : Saucy licton 
Thou would'ſt have mercy on me. catch at us, like ſtrumpets; and ſcald 5 shi- 
Cef. Forbear, Seleucus. [Exit Seleucus. mers : 


T i. e. cloſe up my lips as effectually as the eyes of a hawk are cloſed. i. e. baſe in an uncom- 
mon degree. 3 Or fortune. The meaning is, Begone, or I ſhall exert that royal ſpirit which 1 had 
in my proſperity, in ſpight of the imbecility of my prefent weak condition. + Merits is in this 
place taken in an ill ſenſe, for actions meriting cenſure. 5 Scaid was a word of contempt, implying 
poverty, diſcaſe, and filth, : 
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Ballad us out o/ tune: the quick comedians 
Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy * my greatneſs 
1 the poſture of a whore. 

lras. O the good gods 

Cle. Nay, that's certain. 

vat. I'll never ſee it; for, I am ſure, my nails 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. 

Che, Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents. Now, Charmian 

Emer Charmian. 

Shew me, my women, like a queen; Oo fetch 
My beſt attires I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony :—Sirrah, Iras, go, 
Now, noble Charmian, we'll diſpatch indeed: 
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t in the keeping of wiſe people; for, indeed, 
there is no goodneſs in the worm. 
Cleo. Take thou no care; it ſhall be heeded. 
Clown, Very good : give it nothing, I pray you, 
5 tor it is not worth the feeding. 
Cleo. Will it eat me? 
Clawn, You muſt not think I am ſo ſimple, but 
I know, the devil himſelf will not cat a woman : 
I know, that a woman is a diſh for the gods, if the 
evil dreſs her not. But, truly, theſe ſame whore- 
ſon devils do the gods great harm in their women ; 
or in every ten that they make, the devils mar 
ve. 
Cleo. Well, get thee gone; ſarewel. 
Clawn, Ves, forſooth; 1 wiſh you joy o' the 
worm, [ Exit, 
Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me : Now no more 


And, when thou haſt done this chare, I'll give wo | The juice of Egypt's grape ſhall moiſt this lip :--- 
0 


leave 
To play till dooms-day.— Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore's this noiſe ? [A noiſe within. 
Enter one of the Guard. 
Cuard. Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be deny d your highneſs' preſence z 
He brings you figs. 

Cles, Let him come in. What a poor inſtrumen 

[ Exit Guard. 

May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 
My reſolution's plac'd ; and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: Now from head to foot 
1 am marble-conſtant : now the fleeting * moon 
No planet is of mine. 

Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a baſter. 
Guard, This is the man. 
Cles. Avoid, and leave him. [Exit Guard. 

Haſt thou the pretty worm 3 of Nilus there, 
That kills and pains not ? 


Yare, yare 5, good Iras; quick.---Methinks, 1 hear 
Antony call; I ſee him rouſe himſelf 
o praiſe my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 
To excuſe their after wrath: Huſband, I come x 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
am fire, and air; my other elements 
give to baſer liſe. So, have you done ? 
me then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewel, kind Charmian: -—-Iras, long fare wel. 

[ applying the aſp. 
Have I the aſpick in my lips? Doſt fall? [To Ju. 
If thou and nature can fo gently part, 
The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is deſir d. Doſt thou lye ſtill? 
3511f thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. [a dies. 
Char. Diffolve, thick cloud, and rain; that I 
may ſay, 


25 


Clown, Truly I have him: but I would not 
the party that ſhould defire you to touch him, fo 
his biting is immortal; thoſe, that do die of it, 
ſeldom or never recover. 

Cleo, Remember ſt thou any that have dy'd on't ? 

Clawn, Very many, men and women too. I 
heard of one of them no longer than yeſterday : 
a very honeſt woman, but ſomething given to lye : 
43 woman ſhould not do, but in the way of 
neſty : how ſhe dy'd of the biting of it, what pai 
the felt,---Truly, ſhe makes a very good report o 


the worm: But he that will believe all that they; 


fay, ſhall never be ſaved by half that they do: 
But this is moſt fallible, the worm's an odd worm. 

Clez, Get thee hence; farewel. 

Clown, I with you all joy of the worm. 

Cleo. Farewel. 

Clown, You muſt think this, look you, that the 
worm will do his kind 4. : 

Cleo. Ay, ay; farewel. 


gods themſelves do weep! 
Cleo. This proves me baſe : 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her; and ſpend that kiſs, 
Which is my heaven to have.---Come, thou mortal 
wretch, 
5 With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 
; [To the aſp. 

Of life at once untie : poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and diſpatch. O, couldſt thou ſpeak ! 
That I might hear thee call great Czar, aſs 
Unpolicy'd ©! 

Char. O eaſtern ſtar! 

Cleo, Peace, peace 
Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep ? 
55] Char, O, break! O, break 

Cleo, As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle, 
O Antony !---Nay, I will take thee too: 


[ Applying another aſp to ber arm. 


Chun. Look you, the worm is not to be truſted, 


What ſhould I ſtay--- [ Diets 


We have before obſerved, that the parts of women were acted on the ſtage by boys in our author's 


time, 2 }, e. inconſtant, 


ties, the word worm is ſtill given to the ſerpent ſpecies in general. 
nature. 5 i. e. make haſte, be nimble, be ready. 


tue means of death within my reach and thereby 


3 Worm is the Teutonick word for ſerpent; and in the Northern coun- 


* i. e. will act according to his 
© i. e. an aſs without more policy than to leave 
deprive his triumph of its nobleſt decoration, 


2 F Cbar. 
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Char. In this wild world * ?---So, fare thee well. 


Now boaſt thee, death ! in thy poſſeſſion les 
A laſs unparalle!'d. ---Downy windows, cloſe ; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again ſo royal! Your crown's awry ; 
I'll mend it, and then play. 
Enter the Guard, ruſhing in. 
1 Guard. Where is the queen? 
Char, Speak ſoftly, wake her not. 
1 Guard, Cæſar hath ſent--- 
Char. Too flow a meſſenger. --- 
[ Charmian the aſp. 
O, come; apace, diſpatch :---I partly feel thee. 
1 Guard, Approach, ho! All's not well: Cæſar 
beguil'd. [call him 
2 Guard. There's Dolabella ſent from Cæſar; 
1 Guard. What work is here ?---Charmian, i 
this well done ? ; 
Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princ 


Deſcended of ſo many royal kings. 


Ah, ſoldier ! 
Enter Dalabella. 

Dol. How goes it here ? 

2 Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Cæſar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: Thyſelf art coming 
To ſee perform d the dreaded act, which 
$0 ſought' to hinder. . 

Enter Ceſar and Attendants. 

Within. A way there, a way for Ceſar! 

Dol. O, fir, you are too ſure an augurer; 
That you did fear, is done. 

Cæſ. Braveſt at the laſt: . b 
She levell'd at our purpoſes, and, being royal, 


Took herown way. The manner of their qo 


I do not ſee them bleed. 
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Del. Who was laſt with them ? [byz; 
1 Guard, Afimple countryman, that brought hex 
This was his baſket. 
Cæſ. Poiſon'd then. 
5 1 Guard. O Cæſar, 
This Charmian liv d but now ; ſhe ſtood, and ſpake: 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miſtreſs; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropp'd. 
1c} Cæſ. O noble weakneſs | 
If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, twould appear 
By external ſwelling : but ſhe looks like lleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 


[ Charmian dies. 


In her ſtrong toil of grace. 
Is} Dal. Here, on her breaſt 
There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown:, 
The like is on her arm. 
1 Guard. This is an aſpick's trail; and theſe 
fig leaves 
20 Have ſlime upon them, ſuch as the aſpick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 
Cæſ. Moſt probable, 
That ſo ſhe dy'd ; for her phyſician tells me, 
She hath purſu'd concluſions infinite 
Of eaſy ways to die.— Take up her bed; 
And bear her women from the monument 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony 1 
No grave upon the earth ſhall clip in it 
A pair ſo famous. High events as theſe 
3AsStrike thoſe that make them: and their ſtory is 
No leſs in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army ſhall, 
In ſolemn ſhew, attend this funeral; 
And then to Rome, + Dolabella, ſee 
35]High order in this great ſolemnity. [ Exeunt am 


þ 


Mr. Steevens conjectures, that our author may have written vid (i. e. wile according to ancient 


{pelling) for worthleſs. a j. e. ſwoln. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Tiuox, Al noble Athenian. 
Locivs, 

LocuLLvss Lords. 
SrMPRONIUSS 

ArtMANTUS, @ Philoſopher. 
ALCIBIADES. 

Flavius, Steward to Timon, 
FLaMINIUS, 


Locittus, Timon's Servant. 


SgrvILtivuss 


Thiever, Senators, Poet, Painter, Jeweler, 


Athens, 
A Hall in Timon: Houſe. 
Euer Poet, Painter, Fetocller, and Merchant, 
| ſeveral doors, 
Pit. { * OOD day, fir. 
Pain. I am glad you are well. 
Peet. I have not ſeen you long: How goes the 
world ? 
Pain, It wears, fir, as it grows. 
Pet. Ay, that's well known: 
Tut what particular rarity ? what ſtrange, 
Which manifold record not matches? See, 
Magick of bounty ! all theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant. 
Pain, I know them both; the other's a jeweller 
Mer. O, tis a worthy lord 
Jew. Nay, that's moſt fix'd. ſit were, 


Mer. A moſt incomparable man; breath'd ', as 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs : 
He paſſes . 
Jew. I have a jewel here. {fir 
Mer. O, pray, let's ſee t: For the lord Ti 


evidence in favour of its own fixture. 


Cayiis, 

VAIO, 

Putt o, | 

TiTus, Serventts 
Lucius, 

Hor 'TENSIU8, 
VenTIDius, one of Timon's Friends» 


Curip and Maſters, 
Strangers. 


PuxY NIA, : Miftreſſes ts Alcibiader, 


TIMANDRA, 


and Merchant ; with Servants and Attendants. 


SCENE, Athens; and the Wods not far from it, 


IM 


Few, If he will touch the eſtimate 3 : But, for 
that— 
Poet. “ When we for recompence have prais'd the vile 
N the glory in that happy ver ſe 
ich aptly fings the goed. 
Mer. Tis a good form. ¶ Looking on the jewel, 
Few. And rich: here is a water, look you. 
Pain. You are rapt, fir, in ſome work, ſome 
To the great lord. {dedication 
10] Poet. A thing ſlipt idly from me. 
Our poeſy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence *tis nouriſhed : The fire i“ the flint 
Shews not, till it be ſtruck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itſeif, and, like the current, flies 
15]Each bound it chafes. What have you there? 
Pain. A picture, fir. When comes your book 
forth ? 
P:et. Upon the heels of my preſentment, fir. 
Let's ſee your piece. 


5 


20] Pain. Tis a good piece. 


Peet. So 'tis : this comes off 5 well and excellent. 
Pain. Indifferent. 
Poet. Admirable : How this grace 

Speaks his own ſtanding *? what a mental power 


" Braathed is inured by conflant practice; ſo trained as not to be wearied. To breathe a horſe is to 
exerciſe him for the courſe. 2 i.e. he exceeds, goes beyond common hounds. i. e. come up to 
the price, 4 We muſt here ſuppoſe the poet buſy in reading his own work; and that theſe three 
lines are the introduction of the poem addreiſed to Timon, which he afterwards gives the painter an 
account of, 5 i.e. according to Dr. Johnſon, The figure riſes well from the canvas. Cf bien releve. 

That is, How the graceful attitude of tlus figure proclaims that it ſtands firm on its centre, or gives 
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This eye ſhoots forth ? how big imagination 
Moves in this lip? to the dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. Some better than his value) on the moment 
Pain. It is a pretty mocking of the life, Follow his ſtrides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Here is a touch; Is 't good? $5 [Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear in, 
Peet. I'll ay of it, Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, and through him 
It tutors nature: artificial ſtrife * Drink the free air . 
Lives in theſe touches, livelier than life. Pain. Ay, marry, what of theſe ? 
Enter certain Senators. Poet. When Fortune, in her ſhift and change of 
Pain. How this lord is follow'd ! 10]Spurns down her late belov'd, all his dependang, 
Poet. The ſenators of Athens; — Happy men! Which labour'd after him to the mountain's top, 
Pain. Look, more! {of viſitors, JEven on their knees and hands, let him flip dont 
Poet. You ſee this confluence, this great flood Not one accompanying his declining ſoot. 
I have, in this rough work, ſhap'd out a man, Pain. Tis common: 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug [15]A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew, 
With ampleſt entertainment: My free drift hat ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
Halts not particularly *, but moves itſelf More pregnantly than words. Yet you do wel, 
In a wide ſea of wax 3 : no levell'd malice o ſhew lord Timon, that mean eyes '3 have {ea 
Inſects one comma in the courſe I hold; The foot above the head. 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, F rumpets ſound. Enter Timon, addraſing lin 
Leaving no tract behind. ceurteouſly to every ſuitor. 
Pain. How ſhall I underſtand you? Tim. Impriſon'd is he, ſay you? [Toa Mſg, 
Poet. III unbolt 4 to you. Meſ. Ay, my good lord: five talents is his debt; 
You ſee, how all conditions, how all minds, is means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt trait; 
(As well of glib and ſlippery 5 creatures, as 25]Your honourable letter he defires 
Of grave and auſtere quality) tender down To thoſe have ſhut him up; which failing him, 
Their ſervices to lord Timon: his large fortune, Periods his comfort. 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, Tim. Noble Ventidius! Well; 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance Il am not of that ſeather, to ſhake off 
All ſorts of hearts; yea, from the glaſs-fac'd flat-j3o[My friend when he muſt need me. I do know lin 
terer © A gentleman, that well deſerves a help, 
Which he ſhall have: I'll pay the debt, and free him, 
Than to abhor himſelf ; even he drops down Meſ. Your lordſhip ever binds him. [fom; 
The knee before him, and returns in peace Tim. Commend me to him: I will ſend his ran- 
Moſt rich in Timon's nod. 35]And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to me 
Pain. I ſaw them ſpeak together. "Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
Peet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleaſant hill ut to ſupport him after.— Fare you well. 
Feign'dFortune tobe thron'd : The baſe o the moun M:f. All happineſs to your honour 4 [Ew. 


Poet. Nay, fir, but hear me on: 
All thoſe which were his fellows but of late, 


— 


To Apemantus, that few things loves better 


Is rank'd with all deſerts ?, all kind of natures, Enter an old Athenian. 

That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 40] Old Ath, Lord Timon, hear me ſpeak. 

To propagate their ſtates * : amongſt them all, Tim. Freely, good father. 

Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fix d, Old Ath. Thou haſt a ſervant nam'd Luciliuz, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, Tim. I have ſo: What of him? [tliee, 


Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her; Ou Ath. Moſt noble Timon, call the man betet 


Whoſe preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and ſervants|45] Tim. Attends he here, or no ?—Lucilius! 
Tranſlates his rivals. | Enter Lucilius. 

Pain. "Tis conceiv'd to ſcope 9, Luc. Here, at your lordſhip's ſervice. 
This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, Old Ath. This fellow here, lord Timon, tis 
With one man beckon'd from the reſt below, thy creature, 
Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 5o]By night frequents my houſe. I am a man 
To climb his happineſs, would be well expreſs'd | [That from my firſt have been inclin'd to thiift; 
In our condition 10. And my eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 


1 Strife is either the conteſt or act with nature. * i. e. My deſign does not ſtop at any ſingle cu 
rafter. IT Anciently they wrote u waxen tables with an iron ſtile. # i. e. I'll open, I'll explan. 
$ Slippery is ſmoth, unreſiſting. Meaning, the flatterer who ſhows in his own look, as by refic- 
tion, the looks of his patron. 7 i.e. cover'd with ranks of all kinds of men. ® i.e. to advance « 
improve their various conditions of life, 9 i.e. "Tis properly imagin d. 1 Cundition for at 
11 That is, calumniate thoſe whom Timon hated or envied, or whoſe vices were oppoſite to his 0. 
This offering up, to the perſon flattered, the murdered reputation of others, Shakſpeare, with tit 
utmoſt beauty of thought and expreſſion, calls ſacrificial wwhiſp'rings, alluding to the victims offered up 
to idols. 12 That is, catch his breath in affected fondneſs. i. e. inferior ſpectator s. The 
common addreſs to a lord in our author's time, was your berowr, which was indifferentiy uſed wit 


That 


your lordſhip, | 


A Is Scene 1] 


Than one which holds a trencher, 

Tim. Well ; what further ? 

014 Ath. One only daughter have I, no kin elſe, 
on whom I may confer what I have got: 
The maid is fair, o' the youngeſt for a bride, 
And I have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 
In qualities of the beſt. This man of thine 
Attempts her love: I pr'ythee, noble lord, 

oin with me to forbid him her reſort ; 
Myſelf have ſpoke in vain. 

Tim. The man is honeſt. 

Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon !: 
His honeſty rewards him in itſelf, 
1: muſt not bear my daughter, 

Tim, Does ſhe love him ? 

Arb. She is young, and apt: 
Our own precedent paſſions do inſtru us 
What levity is in youth, 

Tim. [To Lucil.] Love you the maid ? 

Luc. Ay, my good lord, and ſhe accepts of it. 

Old Ath. If in her marriage my conſent be miſſing, 
I call the gods to witneſs, I will chooſe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſpoſſeſs her all. 

Tim. How ſhall ſhe be endow'd | 
If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband ? Call. 

Old Aub. Three talents, on the preſent; in future, 

Tim. This gentleman of mine hath ſerv'd me long; 
To build his fortune, I will train a little, 
For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter : 
What you beſtow, in him I'll counterpoiſe, 
And make him weigh with her, 

014 Ath. Moſt noble lord, 
Pawn me to this your honour, ſhe is his. 

Tim. My hand to thee; mine honour on my 

promiſe. 


Luc, Humbly I thank your lordſhip: Never 


| 


may 
That ſtate or fortune fall into my keeping, 
Which is not ow'd * to you 
[ Exe. Lucil. and Old Arb. 
Pot. Vouchſaſe my labour, and long live your 
lordſhip ! 
Tim, I thank you; you ſhall hear from me anon: 
Go not away. What have you there, my friend? 


Pain. A piece of painting; which I do beſeech 


Your lordſhip to accept. 
Tm. Painting is welcome. 
The painting is almoſt the natural man; 
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Tim. A meer ſatiety of commendations. 
If I ſhould pay you for 't, as tis extoll'd, 
It would unclew me quite 3, 
Jew, My lord, tis rated 
As thoſe, which ſell, would give: But you well 


know, 
Things of like value, differing in the owners, 
Are prized by their maſters: believe it, dear lord, 
You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 
Tim. Well mock'd. 
Mer. No, my good lord; he ſpeaks the com- 
mon tongue, 
Which all men ſpeak with him. 
Tim. Look, who comes here. Will you be chid ? 
Enter Apemantus. 
Few, We will bear, with your lordſhip. 
Mer. He'll ſpare none. 
Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 
Apem. Till I be gentle, ſtay for thy good 
morrow z [ honeſt, 
When thou art Timon's doy, and theſe knaves 
Tim. Why doſt thou call them knaves? thou 
know'ſt them not. 
Apem. Are they not Athenians ? 
Tim. Ves. 
Apem. Then I repent not. 
Few. You know me, A 
Apem. Thou know'ſt, I do; 
thy name. 
Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. [Timon. 
Apem. Of nothing ſo much, as that I am not like 
Tim. Whither art going? 
To knock out an honeſt Athenian's 
brains. 
Tim. That's a deed thou'lt die for. 
Apem. Right, if doing nothing be death by 
the law. 
Tim. How lik'ſt thou this picture, Apemantus ? 
Apem. The beſt, for the innocence, 
Tim. Wrought he not well, that painted it ? 
Apem. He wrought better, that made the pain- 
ter; and yet he's but a filthy piece of work. 
Poet. You are a dog. 
Apem. Thy mother's of my generation; What's 
45|ſhe, if I be a dog? 
Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 
Apem. No; I eat not lords. 
Tim, An thou ſhould'ſt, thou'dſt anger ladies. 
Apem, O, they eat lords; ſo they come by 


10 


13 


20 


23 


I call'd thee by 


3 


35 


Tam, Well fare you, gentleman : Give me 
We muſt needs dine together.—Sir, your jewel 
Hath ſuffer'd under praiſe. 


Jew. What, my lord? diſpraiſe ? 
" Dr. Warburton explains this paſſage thus: 


2 or due, 
maſs of his fortunes 
die deggars,” f 


For fince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 5 great bellies, 4 

He is but outfide : Theſe pencil d figures are Tim. That's a laſcivious apprehenſion. 

Even ſuch as they give out. I like your work; Adem. So thou apprehend'ſt it: Take it for 

And you ſhall find, I like it : wait attendance thy labour. 

'Till you hear further from me. Tim. How doſt thou like this jewel, Apemantus ? 
Pain. The gods preſerve you ! 3155] Apem. Not ſo well as plain-dealing, which will 


not coſt a man a doit®*. 
Tim, What doſt thou think tis worth? 


Adem. Not worth my thinking.— How now, 
poet ? 


« If the man be honeſt, my lord, for that reaſon he 


will be ſo in this; and not endeavour at the injuſtice of gaining my daughter without my conſent.” 
3 To unclew, is to wwwind a ball of thread. To uncle a man, is to draw out the whole 
4 This alludes to the proverb : „ Plain dealing is a yjerve/, but they that wſe it 


Peet. 


3 F 3 
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Poet. How now, philoſopher ? 
Atem. Thou leſt. 


Poet. Art not one? 
Apem. Yes. 
Peet. I hen I lie not. 5 
Atem. Art not a poet? ; 
Peet, Ves. 
Then thou lieſt : look in thy laſt work, 
where thou haſt feign'd him a worthy fellow. 


TIMON OF 


ATHENS, [AR 1. Scene 2, 


2 Lord. Fare thee well, fare thee well, 


Apem. Thou art a fool, to bid me farewel twice, 

2 Lord. Why, Apemantus ? 

Adem. Should'ſt have kept one to thyſelf, for 1 
mean to give thee none. 

1 Lord. wg ge „ 

Apem, No, 1 wi n at bidding 
4 —4 requeſts to thy friend. |; 

2 Lord. Away, unpeaceable dog, or I'll ſpum 


Poet. That's not feign'd, he is fo. 10|thee hence. 


Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee 
for thy labour : He, that loves to be flatter'd, is 
worthy o' the flatterer. Heavens, that 1 were 
Lord! 


Apem. 1 will fly, like a dog, the heels of the ft. 
1 Lord, He's oppoſite to humanity. Come, 
ſhall we in, ; 
And taſte lord Timon's bounty? be out-goes 


Tim. What would'ſt thou do then, Apemantus ?|r 5|The very heart of kindneſs. 


Apem. Even as Apemantus does now, hate a 


2 Lord, He pours it out; Plutus, the god of gold, 


lord with my heart. Is but his ſteward: no meed +, but he repays 
' Tim. What, thyſclf? Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him, 
Adem. Ay. But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
Tim. Wherefore ? 20|All uſe of quittance 5, 


Apem. That I had no angry wit to be a lord 
Art thou not a merchant ? 
Mer. Ay, Apemantus. 


Aen. Traffick confound thee, if the gods will not 


Mer. If traffick do it, the gods do it. 25| 


Apem, Traffick's thy god, and thy god con- 
found thee ! 
Trumpets ſound, Enter a M:ſſenger. 
Tim. What trumpet's that ? 
Meſ. "Tis Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, [3< 
All of companionſhip. 
Tim. Pray, entertain them; give them guide 
to us. hence, 
You muſt needs dine with me :—Go not you 


1 Lord. The nobleſt mind he carries, 
That ever govern'd man. 
2 Lord. Long may he live in fortunes ! Shall 


we in? 
1 Lord. I'll keep you company. - [Exant, 
Apartment in Timon's Houſe. 


SCENE II. 

| Aut her 

Hautboys playing loud nawficks A great banquet ſere'l 
in; and then enter Timun, Alcibiades, — 
Lucullus, Sempronius, and other Athenian Sens. 


tert, with Ventidius, Then comes, dropping afin 


all, Apemantus diſcententedly, like bimſelf. 
Ven. Moſt honour'd Timon, it hath pleas'd the 
gods to remember 


*Till I have thank'd you; and, when dinner*s[35]My father's age, and call him to long peace. 


done, 
Shew me this piece. I am joyful of your ſights.— 
Enter Alcibiades, «2th the reſt. 
Moſt welcome, fir ! 
Adem. So, ſo; there 
Aches contract and ſtarve your ſupple joints !— 
That there ſhould be ſmall love *mongſt theſe 
ſweet knaves, [out 
And all this courteſy ! The ſtrain ⁊ of man's bred 
Into baboon and monkey. 
Alc. Sir, you have ſav'd my longing, and I feed 
Moſt hungrily on your ſight. | 
Tim. Right welcome, fir : 
Ere we depart 3, we'll ſhare a bounteous time 


He is gone happy, and has left me rich : 
hen, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
o your free heart, I do return thoſe talents, 
Doubled, with thanks, and ſervice, from whoſs 
help 
I deriv'd liberty. 
Tim, O, by no means, 
Honeſt Ventidius: you miſtake my love; 
I gave it freely ever; and there's none 


Can truly ſay, he gives, if he receives: 


If our betters play at that game, we muſt not dare 
To imitate them; Faults that are rich, are fair. 
Ven. A noble ſpirit. 


[ They all fiand' ceremmniouſly looking on Tinta. 


In different pleaſures, Pray you, let us in. 50 4 — F 
[Exeunt all but Apemastus.| To fer a gloſs on faint deeds, hottow welcomes, 
Enter teu Lords. Recanting goodneſs, ſorry ere tis ſhown ; 
1 Lord, What time a day is't, Apemantus ut where there is true friendſhip, there need: 
2 Lord. That times ſerves ſtill. lit. fit; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 
Aen. The moſt accurſed thou, that Nil! omit" Than they to me. | [Thy #t 
2 Lord. "Thou art going to Lord Timon's feaſt ? 1 Lord, My lord, we always have confeſt it. 
Aer. Ay; to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine Aperm, Ho, ho, conſeſt it? hang'd it, have you 
heat fools, not ? 


The meaning may be, I ſhould hate myſelf for patiently enduring to be a lord, 2 or-lineage of man's 
5 i, e. all the 


Tis 


worn down into monkey. 3 i, e. part. 
cuſtomary returns made in diſcharge oi obligations, 


* Meed im this place ſeems to mean deſert, 


—- rer Oo _Þ 


Rae | 
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Act 1. Scene 2.] 


7". O, Apemantus you are welcome. 
Am. Noz you ſhall not make me welcome: [ 
I come to have thee thruſt me out of doors. 
Tim. Fye, thou art a churl; you have got a hu- 
mour there 
Does not become à man, tis much to blame: 
a They ſay, my lords, ira furor brevis oft, 
But yonder man is ever angry,— 
. Go, let him have a table by himſelf ; 
For he does neither affect company, 
th Nor is he fit for it, indeed. 
Apem. Let me ſtay at thine own peril, Timon; 
I come to obſerve; I give thee warning on'r. 


Athenian, power i: 
Therefore welcome : I myſelf would have no 
pe ythee, let my meat make thee ſilent. | 
Sen. I ſcorn thy meat; *twould choak me, 
for I ſhould | 
Ne'er fatter thee...O you gods! what a nu 
Of men eat Timon, and he ſees them not 
It grieves me, to ſee ſo many dip their meat 
In one man's blood: and all the madneſs is, 


He cheers them up too 
wonder, men care truſt themſelves with men: 


| 
a 


Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives. 
There's much example for't; the fellow, that 


The breath of him in a'divided draught, 
Is the readieſt man to kill him: it has been prov'd.ſ 
If I were a huge man, I ſhould fear to drink at 

meals ; (notes: 


Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on thei 
throats. 
Tim. My lord, in heart; and let the healt 
go round. 
2 Lord, Let it flow this way; my good lord. 
Apem. Flow this way 
A brave fellow! he keeps his tides well. Timon, 
Thoſe healths will make thee, and thy ſtate, look ill, 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a finner, 


Tim, I take no heed of thee; thou art ; 


Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives ;|| 


Sity next him now, parts bread with him, pledyes 


Leſt they ſhould ſpy my wind-pipe's dangerous] 


Honeſt water, which ne*er left man i the mire : 
This, and my food, are equals : there's no odds. 
Feaſts are too proud to give thanks to the gods. 
ArtMANTUS'S GRAex. 
Inmirtul gods, I crave m pelf; 
I pray for m man but myſelf: 
Sram I may never prove ſo ford, 
To truſ man on bis omh, or bond; 
Or a barlet, for her weeping; 
Or a dog, that ſeems 4 ſleeping; 
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Or a keeper with my freedom ; 

Or my friends, if I ſhould need em. 
Amen, So fall o . 

Rich men fin, and I cat root. 

[ Bats and drinks, 
ſuch good dich thy good heart, Apemantus |! 
Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart's in the 

ield now. | 

Alc, My heart is ever at your ſervice, my lord. 

Tim. You had rather be at a breakfaſt of ene. 

ies, than a dinner of friends. 

Alc. So they were bleeding new, my lord, 

s no meat like em; I could wiſh my beſt 
riend at ſuch a feaſt. 

Adem. Would all thoſe flatterers were thine 
| ies then; that thou might' kill em, and 
bid me to em. 

1 Lord. Might we but have that happineſs, my 
lord, that you would once uſe our hearts, whereby 


owe might expreſs ſome part of our zeals, we 


hould think ourſelves for ever perfect 4, : 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the 
zods themſelves have provided that I ſhall have 
much help from you: How had you been my 


>5|friends elſe ? why have you that charitable 5 title 


from thouſands, did not you chiefly belong to my 
art ©? I have told more of you to myſelf, than 
you can with modeſty ſpeak in your behalt; and 
thus far I confirm you 7, O, you gods, think I, 


pfwhat need we have any friends, if we ſhould never 


have need of them ? they were the moſt needleſs 
creatures living, ſhould we ne'er have uſe for 
them: and would moſt reſemble ſweet inſtru- 

ents hung up in caſes, that keep their ſounds to 
themſelves. Why, I have often wiſh'd myſelf 
poorer, that I might come nearer to you. We 
are born to do benefits: and what better or pro- 
perer can we call our own, than the riches of our 
friends ? O, what a precious comfort tis, to have 
ofſo many, like brothers, commanding one another's 
fortunes ! O joy, e'en made away ere it can be 
born ! Mine eyes cannot hold water, methinks ; 
o ſorget their faults, 1 drink to you. 

Adem. Thou weep'ſt to make them drink, 

Timon. 

2 Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that inſtant, like a babe ſprung up *. 
Apem. Ho, ho! 1 laugh to think that babe a 

baſtard. [ much. 


of 3 Lord. I promiſe you, my lord, you'mov'd me 


Apem. Much. 0 
Sound Tuc tet. 


Tim. What means that trump? How now ? 


" Timon's meaning ſeems to be: 7 myſelf would bave no puer to make thee filent, but I wiſh thou 
would'ſt Jer my meat make thee filext. Timon, like a polite landlord, diſclaims all power over the meaneſt 
or moſt troubleſome of his gueſts; The alluſſon, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is to a pack of hounds trained 
to purſait by being gratiffed with the blood of an animal which they kill, and the wonder is, that the 
animal on which they are feeding cheers them to the chace. 3 That is, my /rd's bealth with ſincerity. 
4 That is, arrived at the perfection of happineſs. 5 i.e. that dear, endearing title. © That is, 
Why are you diſtinguiſhed from thouſands by that title of endearment, was there not a particular con- 
nection and intercourſe of tenderneſs between you and me? 7 i.e. I fix your characters firmly in 
my own mind. Jo look for bubies in the eyes of another, is no uncommon expreiſion. 

3F 4 | 


Enter 
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Enter a Servant. [Pleaſe you to diſpoſe yourſelves. "op; 
Serv, Pleaſe you, my lord, there are certain la- All Lad. Moſt thankfully, my lord. [ Era, 
dies moſt defirous of admittance. | Tim. Flavius, 
Tim. Ladies? What are their wills? Flav. My lord. 
Serv. There comes with them a fore- runner, 5 Tim. The little caſket bring me hither, 
my lord, which bears that office, to ſignify their Flav. Yes, my lord.-More jewels yet! 
pleaſures. here is no croſſing him in his humour; [AA. 
Tim. 1 pray, let them be admitted. £Iſe I ſhould tell him,. Well. —i' faith, I ſhould, 
Enter Cupid. When all's ſpent, he'd be croſs'd 3 then, an he could. 
Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon and to all, ro Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind 4; 
That of his bounties taſte . The five beſt ſenſes hat man might ne'er be wretched for his mind“. 
Acknowledge thee their patron; and come freely Exit, and returns with the caſte, 
To gratulate thy plenteous boſom; [table riſe; 1 Lord. Where be our men? 
The ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, pleas'd from thy Serv. Here, my lord, in readineſs. 
They only now come but to feaſt thine eyes. 15] 2 Lord. Our horſes. 
Tim. They are welcome all; let em have kind Tim. O my friends, I have one word 
admittance : To ſay to you :—-Look you, my good lord, I muſt 
Muſick, make their welcome. [Exit Cypid.| IIntreat you, honour me ſo much, as to [lord, 
1 Lord. You ſee, my lord, how ample you are} |Advance® this jewel; accept, and wear it, kind my 
'  belov'd, 20) 1 Led. I am ſo far already in your gifts, 


Muſick. Re-enter Cupid, wwith a maſque of Ladies All. So are we all. 
as Amazons, with lutes in their hands, dancing Enter a Servant. 
ond playing. Sery, My lord, there are certain nobles of the 
Atem. Heyday! what a ſweep of vanity come ewly alighted, and come to viſit you. {ſenate 
this way! 25] Tim. They are fairly welcome 


They dance ! they are mad women. 

Like madneſs is the glory of this life, 

As this pomp ſhews to a little oil, and root i. 

We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves; 
And ſpend our flatteries, todrink thoſe men, 
Upon whoſe age we void it up again, [not 
With poiſonous ſpite, and envy. Who lives, that's 
Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that bears 
Not one ſpurn to their graves of their friends” gift? 
I ſhould fear, thoſe that dance before me now, 
Would one day ſtamp upon me: It has been done; 
Men thut their doors againſt a ſetting ſun. 

The Lords rije from table, with much adoring « 


Flav. 1 beſeech your honour, 
ouchſafe me a word; it does concern you near. 
Tim. Near? why then another time I'Il hear 
I pr'ythee, let us be provided [ thee; 
o ſhew them entertainment. 
Flav. | Afide.} I ſcarce know how. 
Enter another Servant. 
2 Serv. May it pleaſe your honour, lord Lucius 
Out of his free love, hath preſented to you 
35|Four milk-white horſes, trapt in ſilver. 
Tim. I ſhall accept them fairly: let the preſent: 
3e worthily entertainꝰd. How now? what news? 
Enter a third Servant. 


Timn; and to ſhew their loves, each ſingles out 
an Amazin, and all dance, men with women ; 
a lofty train or two to the bauthoys, and ceaſe, 
Tim. You have done our pleaſures much grace, 


3 Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, that honourable 
4ojgentleman, lord Lucullus, entreats your company 
to-morrow to hunt with him; and has ſent your 
honour two brace of greyhounds. 


fair ladies, 
Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, 
Which was not half ſo beautiful and kind ; 
You have added worth unto t, and lively luſtre, 
And entertain d me with mine own device; 
Jam to thank you for it. Nor will he know his purſe; or yield me this, 
1 Lady. My lord, you take us even at the beſt *. o ſhew him what a beggar his heart is, 
Apem. Faith, for the worſt is filthy ; andſgoſgeing of no power to make his withes good: 
would not hold His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, 
Taking, I doubt me. / you. That what he ſpeaks is all in debt, he owes 
Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends| For every word; he is ſo kind, that he now 


Tim. I'll hunt with him; And let them be re- 
Not without fair reward, {criv'd, 
45} Flu. [ Afide.] What will this come to? 

e commands us to provide, and give great gifts, 
And all out of an empty coffer.— 


The meaning is, according to Dr. Johnſon, „The glay of this life is very near te madneſs, as may be 
made appear from this pomp, exhibited in a place where a philoſopher is feeding on ci and nett.. When 
we ſee by example how few are the neceſſaries of life, we learn what madneſs there is in ſo much ſu- 
perfiuity.” i. e. you have ſeen the beſt we can do. 3 The poet does not mean here, that he 
would be creſid in humour, but that he would have his hand creſid with money, if he could. He is 
playing on the word, and alluding to our old filver penny, uſed before K. Edward the Firit's time, 
which had a croſs on the reverſe with a creaſe, that it might be more eafily broke into halves and quar- 
ters, half-pence and farthings. From this penny, and other pieces, was our common expreflion derived, 
I have nat a Croſs abou? me; i. e. not a piece of money. +4 To ſee the miſeries that are following her. 
S i. e. for his nobleneſs of ſoul. © i.e, to prefer it; to raiſe it to honour by wearing it. 


pay 


— rea 


ARt 3+ Scene 1. 


intereſt for t; his land's put to their books. 
Well, 'would I were gently put out of office, 


Before I were forc'd out 
ier is he that has no friend to feed, 
Than ſuch that do even enemies exceed. : 
1 bleed inwardly for my lord. [ Exit. 
Tim. You do yourſelves much wrong, you bate 
too much [our love. 


Of your own merits : Here, my lord; a trifle of 


2 Lird. With more than common thanks I will|1 


ive it. 

— O, he is the very ſoul of bounty 

Tim. And now Iremember, my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courſer 
] rode on: it is yours, becauſe you lik'd it. 

2 O, I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, 
In | 

Tim. You may take my word, my lord; I know, 

no man 


* 
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1 Lord. We are ſo virtuouſly bound 
Tim. And ſo am I to you. 
2 Lerd. So infinite endear d 
Tim. All * to you.— Lights! more lights. 
1 Lord. The beſt of happineſs, mon! 
onour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Ti- 
Tim. Ready for his friends. | 
Exeunt Alcibiader, Lordi, Cc. 
What a coil's here ! ö 
ing of becks ⁊, and jutting out of bums ! 
doubt, whether their legs 3 be worth the ſams 
hat are given for em. Friendſhip's full of dregs: 
Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound legs. 
us honeſt fools lay out their wealth on court'fies. 
15] Tim. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not ſullen, 
would be good to thee, 
No, I'll nothing: for, 
If I ſhould be brib'd too, there would be none left 


ww 


Can juſtly praiſe, but what he does affect: 
| weigh my friend's affection with mine own; 
I tell you true. I'll call on you. 
All Lords. O, none ſo welcome. 
Tim, I take all and your ſeveral viſitations 
So kind to heart, tis not enough to give; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne'er be weary,—Alcibiades, 
Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is *mongit the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 


Lie in a pitch'd field. | 


Al In defiled land, my lord. 


To rail upon thee; and then thou would'ſt fin 
the faſter. : £ 

Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Timon, I fear me, thou 

Wilt give away thyſelf in paper “ ſhortly : 

What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain-glories 
Tim. Nay, 8 

s|If you begin to rail once on ſociety, 

I am ſworn, not to give regard to you, 

Farewell; and come with better muſick. [Exir. 
Adem. SO ;—— 

Thou wilt not hear me now, thou ſhalt not then, 

I'll lock [be 

Thy heaven; from thee. O, that men's ears ſhould 


1 Cc 


SCENE L 
A publick place in the City. 
| Enter @ Senator. 


Sen. ND late, five thouſand to Varro; 
to Iſidore, 

He owes nine thouſand ;—beſides my former ſum 

Which makes it five and twenty.—Still in motion 

Of raging waſte ? It cannot hold; it will not. 

If I want gold, ſteal but a beggar's dog, 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold : 

If I would fell my horſe, and buy twenty more 

Better than he, why, give my horſe to Timon, 

Aſk nothing, give it him, it foals me, ſtraight, 

And able horſes® : No porter at his gate 7; 

But rather one that ſmiles, and ſtill invites 


To counſel deaf, but not to flattery ! [Exits 
T IT. 
an found his ſtate in ſafety . Caphite, ho! 


aphis, 1 ſay! 
Enter Caphbis. 85 

Capb. Here, ſir; What is your pleaſure 
Sen. Get on your cloak, and haſte you to lord 

Timon; | 
mportune him for my monies ; be not ceas'd ? 
ith flight denial; nor then filenc'd, when 
me to your maſter—and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus :—but tell him, fir- 
My uſes cry to me, I muſt ſerve my turn | 
Out of mine on; his days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has ſmit my credit: I love, and honour him 
But muſt not break my back, to heal his finger : 
55 Immediate are my needs; and my relief 


All that paſs by, It cannot hold; no reaſon 


T f. e. all good wiſhes, or all happineſs to you. 


uſt not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
> To ſerve a beck, according to Johnſon, is to 


offer a ſalutation : Mr. Steevens believes it in this place to mean, to pay @ courtly obedience to a nod. 


Our author plays upon the word leg, as it ſignifies a limb and a bow or at? of obeiſance. 


ruined by his ſecurities entered into. Si. e. 


my horſe to Timon, it immediately foals, and not only produces more, but able horſes. 
author here alludes to that flernneſi which was in his days the general characteriſtic of a porter. 
ve any ſafe or ſolid foundation 


Rtaſen cannot find his fortune to 


* i. e. be 
6 J. e. If I give 
7 Our 
5 1. 4. 


the pleaſure of being flattered. 


9 i. e. ſtopp'd. 
Buy 
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But find ſupply immediate. Get you gone: | Cb. If you did know, my lord, my mafter', 
Put on a moſt importunate aſpect, Wants, 
A viſage of demand : for, 1 do fear, Yar. "Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, fix weeks, 
When every feather ſticks in his own wing, And paſt.— 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull", 3 a. Your ſteward puts me off, my lord; and [ 
Which! flaſhes now a phcenix. Get you gone. Am ſent expreſsly to your lordſhip. 
Capb. I go, fir. Tim. Give me breath 
Sen. I go, fr? take the bonds along with you, || do beſeech you, good my lords, keep on; 
And have the dates in compt. f Exeunt Alcibiades, Ia. 
Caph. I will, fir. 1 ait upon you inſtantly.--Come hither, pray you. 
Sen. Co. [Exeunt.| [ Fo Flavin, 


SCENE H. 


Timion's Hall. 
Enter Flavius, with many bills in bis hand. 
Flav. No care, no ſtop! ſo ſenſeleſs of expence 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Non ceaſe his flow of riot; Takes no account 
He things go from him; nor reſumes no care 
Of what is to continue: Never mind 
Was to be ſo unwiſe, to be ſo kind 3, 
W hat ſhall be done? He will not hear, 'till — 
I muſt be round with him, now he comes from 
hunting. 
Enter Caphis, wvith- the ſervants of T/idere and V 
Fye, fye, fye, ſye 
Carb. Good even4, Varro: What, 
You come for money ? 
Far. lit not your buſineſs-too ? 
Gapb. It is And your's too, Ifidore ? 
Ina. It is fo. 
Caph. Would we were all diſtharg'd'! 
Var. ] fear it. 
Caph. Here comes the lord. 
Enter Timon, Alcibiades, Fe. . 
Tim. So ſoon as dinner's done, we'll forth again, 
My Alcibiades. - With me? What is your will ? 


[ They proſenti.their bills... 


Caph. My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 
Tim. Dues ? Whence are you? 

Cath, Of Athens here, my lord. 

Tim. Go to my ſteward. 


Caph. Pleaſe it your lordſhip. he hath put me off | 


To the ſneceMorr of new days this month: 
My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, 
To call upon his on; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you'll ſuit, 
In giving lum his right; 
N. Mine honeſt friend, 
I pr'yther, hut repay to me next morning. 
Capb. Nay, good my lord. 
Tu. Contain thyſelf, good friend. 
Far. One Varro's ſervant, my good lord. 
tid: From lhdore; 


ow goes the world, that I am thus encounter's 
1 clamorous demands of broken bonds, 

ind the detention of long-ſmce-due debts, 

JA gainit my honour ? 

Flav. Pleaſe you, gent! 

he time is unagreeable to this buſineſs : 

our importunacy ceaſe, till after dinner; 

hat I may make his lordſhip underſtand 
herefore you are not paid. 

Tim. Do ſo, my friends: See them well enter. 


tain'd. [Exit Timm, 
Flaw. Pray draw near. [xi Flavin, 
; Enter Apemantus, and a Foal. 
Caph. Stay, ſtay, here comes the fool with 
Apemantus ; | 
et's have ſome ſport with em. 


Var. Hang him, hel abufe us. 
Jad. A plague upon him, dog! 
Var. How doſt, fool? 
Apem. Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow? 
Var. 1 ſpeak not to thee. 
Avem. No, tis to thyſelf, Come away. 
[ To the Foil, 

Mu. [To Far.) There's the fool hangs on your 
back already. 
þ Apem. No, thou ſtand'ſt ſingle, thou art not on 
him-yet. 
Caph. Where's the fool now ? 
Adem. He laſt aſk'd the queſtion. Poor rogues, 

d uſurers* men! bawds between gold and want! 
All. What are we, Apemantus ? 


- — — 
* 


Apemi That you aſk me, what you are, and do 

ot know yourſelves. Speak to em, fool. 

Fool. How do you, gentlemen ? 

Ail. Gramercies, good fool: How does your 

iſtreſs * 
50 Fool, She's een ſetting on water to ſcald 5 ſuch 
© {chickens as you are, Would, we could ſee you 

at Cormth 8. 
| Fpems Good! gramercy. 
Enter Page. 


He: humbly prays your ſpeedy payment,— 


550 Fal. Look you, here comes my maſter's page. 


r A gull is a: bird as remarkable for the poverty of its feathers, as a phcenix is ſuppoſed to be for the 


richneſs of its plumage. 


* Which is here uſed for «who, and refers to Timon. 


3 Warburton 


tuppy. es tha ſenſe” of this paſſage thus: Never mind wwas' [made] 7 be ſo unwiſe, [in order] ro be |» kind. 
i. G Nature, in order to make a profuſe mind, never before endowed any man with ſo large a ſhare of 
fol'y; * Good even, or, as it is ſometimes leſs accurately written, Cod den, was the uſual ſaluta- 


don from aur, the moment that Good morrow became improper. 
diiduſe was the orenning, and a ſenſe of flieg is one of its firſt ſymptoms, 
wwdy-hanfe, probably from the diſſdluteneſs of that ancient Greek city. 


The old name for a certain 
& A cant name for 2 


Page. 
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Flay. Pray you, walk near; 1'll ſpeak with you 
anon. [ Exennt Apemantus and Fool. 


Page. [To the Fan.] Why, how now, captain? 
what do you in this wiſe company? Ho doſt 


Apemantus ? Tim. You make me marvel: Wherefore, ere 
w- T. would I had a rod in my mouth that this time, 44 
I might anſwer thee profitably. 5 Had you not fully laid my ſtate before me; 


Page. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the i That I might ſo have rated my expence, 
perſcription of theſe letters; I know not which is] {As I had leave of means? 

; Flav. You would not hear me, 

Can'ſt not read? At many leiſures I propos d. 

Pages No. Tim. Go to: 

Apem. There will little learning die then, tha *erchance, ſome fingle vantages you took 
day thou art hang d. This is to lord Timon; [When my indiſpoſition put you back; 
this to Alcibiades. Go; thou waſt born a | nd that unaptneſs made your miniſter, 
and thou'lt die a bawd. hus to excuſe yourſelf, 

Page. Thou waſt whelp'd a dog; and the Flav. O my good lord 
ſhalt famiſh, a dog's death, Anſwer not, 1 t many times I brought in my accounts, 
[ Exit. id them before you z you would throw them off, 
And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 
hen, for ſome trifting preſent, you have bid me 
Return ſo much, I have ſhook my head, and wept ; 
ea, 'gainſt the authority of manners, pray'd you 
o hold your hand more cloſe : I did endure 
dot ſeldom, nor no light checks; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your eſtate, 


, 1 = 


3 em. Even fo, thou out-run'ſt grace. 
Fool, 1 will go with you to lord Tumon's, 
Fol, Will you leave me there? 
If Timon ſtay at home,—You th 
ſerve three uſurers ? 
All. Ay; would they ſerv'd us 
So would I,—as good a trick as 


ſerv'd thief. nd your great flow of debts. My dear-lov'd lord, 
Fal. Are you three uſurers' men? | [Though you hear now, yet now's too late a time; 
All. Ay, fool. 'The greateſt of your having lacks a half 


Fol. I think, no uſurer but has a fool to his 
ſervant: My miſtreſs is oney and I am her fool 
When men come to borrow of your maſters, 
approach ſadly, and go. away merry; but they 
enter my maſter's houſe- merrily, and go 
ſadly : The reaſon of this ? 

Var. I could render one. | 

Apem. Do it then, that we may account thee a[z5 
whore · maſter, and a knave; which notwithſtand- 
ing, thou ſhalt he no leſs eſteemed. | 

Var. What is a whore-maſter, fool ? 

Feel. A fool in good clothes, and ſomething 
like thee. *Tisa ſpirit : ſometime, it appears like[ſ4o| Flav. If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, or falſhood, 
a lord; ſometime, like a lawyer; ſometime, I me before the exacteſt auditors, 

a philoſopher, with two ſtones more than's arti-} And ſet me on the proof. So the gods bleſs me, 
ficial one:: He is very often like a knight; and, When all our offices have been oppreſt 

generally, in all ſhapes, that man goes up and [With riotous feeders 3 ; when our vaults have wept 
down in, from fourſcore to thirteen, this ſpirit{4 With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 


To pay your preſent debts. 

Tim. Let all my land be ſold. | 

30 Flav. Tis all engag'd, ſome forfeited and gone; 
And what remains will hardly ſtop the mouth 
DF preſent dues : the future comes apace : 

What ſhall defend the interim ? and at length 
How goes our reckoning? 

Tim. To Lacedæmon did my land extend. 

Flav. O my good lord, the worldis but a word 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, 

ow quickly were it gone ? 

Nu. You tell me true. 


walks in. Hath blaz d with lights, and bray d with minſtrelſy; 
Var. Thou art not altogether a fool. I have retir d me to a waſteful cock +, 
Fool. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man; as much] [And ſet mine eyes at flow. 
foolery as I have, ſo much wit thou lack'R, Tim. Pr'ythee, no more. [lord | 
Apem. That anſwer might have become Ape-]50} Flav. Heavens, have 1 ſaid, the bounty of this 
mantus. How many prodigal bits have ſlaves, and peaſants, 
All. Aſide, aſide; here comes lord Timon, This night englutted ! Who is not Timon's ? 
| Re-enter Timon, and Flavius. What heart, head; ſword, force, means, but is lord 
em. Come with me, fool, come. L Timon's ? 
Feel, I do not always follow lover, elder bro-[55|Great Timon's, noble, worthy, royal Timon's ? 
ther, and woman; ſometime, the philoſopher. | Ah ! when the means are gone, that buy this praiſe, 


Meaning the celebrated philoſopher's ſtone, which was in thoſe times much talked of. 2 Tine 
meaning is, As. the vsr/4 itſelf may be compriſed in a word, you might give it away in a breath. 
3 Feeders are ſervants, whoſe low debaucheries are practiſed in the offices of a houſe. It appears, that 
what we now call gc, were anciently called bouſ:s of office. 4 A waſteful cock is what we now 
call a waſte pipe; a pipe which is continually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of ciſterns 
and other reſervoirs, by carrying off their ſuperfluous water. This circumſtance ſerved to keep the 
idea of Timon's unceaſing prodigality in the mind of the ſteward, while its remoteneſs from the ſcenes 
of luxury within the houſe, was favourable to meditation, 

The 
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The breath is gone whereof this praiſe is made: 
Feaſt won, faſt-loſt ; one cloud of winter 
Theſe flies are couch'd. 

Tim. Come, ſermon me no further : 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſt my heart; 
Unwiſely, not ignobly have I given. flac 
Why doſt thou weep ? Can't thou the conſcience 
To think I ſhall lack friends ? Secure thy heart; 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, 
And try the argument * of hearts by borrowing, 
Men, and men's fortunes, could I frankly uſe, 
As I can bid thee ſpeak. 


ATHENS. [AR 3. Scene 1, 


But they do ſhake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in return. 

Tim. Is't true? can't be? 

Flav. They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
5] That now they are at fall, want treafure, cannot 
Do what they would; are ſorry you are ho. 

nourable,- 

But yet they could have wiſh'd=they know not 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 


Flav. Aſſurance bleſs your thoughts! 
Tim. And, in ſome ſort, theſe wants of 
are crown'd, _ 
That I account them bleſſings; for by theſe 
Shall I try friends : You ſhall perceive, how you 
Miſtake my fortunes ; I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there, —Flaminius | Servilius ! 
Enter Flaminius, Servilius, and other Servants. 
Serv. My lord, my lord,— 
Tim. I will diſpatch you ſeverally,—You, 
lord Lucius. 
To lord Lucullus you; I hunted with his 
Honour to-day,—Y ou, to Sempronius,— 
Commend me to their loves; and, I am proud, ſay, 
That my occaſions have found time to uſe them 
Toward a ſupply of money: let the requeſt 
Be fifty talents. 
Flam. As you have ſaid, my lord. 
Flav., Lord Lucius, and Lucullus? hum 
Tim. Go you, fir, to the ſenators, [ To Flavius. 


After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fraQions 4, 
With certain half-caps 5, and cold-moving nods, 
They froze me into filence. 

Tim. You gods reward them 

I pr'ythee, man, look cheerly : Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 


And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull, and heavy 
o to Ventidius,-Pr'ythee, be not ſad, 

Thou art true, and honeſt ; ingenuouſly I ſpeak, 
No blame belongs to thee :—Ventidius lately 
Bury'd his father; by whoſe death, he's ſtepp d 
Into a great eſtate: when he was poor, 
Impriſon'd, and in ſcarcity of friends, 

I clear*d him with five talents : Greet him from me; 
id him ſuppoſe, ſome good neceſſity 

Touches his friend, which craves to be remember'd 
ith thoſe five talents:— that had, give it theſe 


(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, I have 
Deſerv'd this hearing) bid em ſend o' the 
A thouſand talents to me. 
Flav. I have been bold, 
(For that I knew it the moſt general * way) 
To them to uſe your ſignet, and your name; 


Wi) 


SCENE I. 
Lucullui's Houſe in Athens. 
Flaminius waiting. Enter a Servant to bim. 


Serv. T HAVE told my lord of you, he 
coming down to you. 
Flam. I thank you, fir. 
Enter Lucullus. 


Serv. Here's my lord. 
Lucul. [ Afide.] One of lord Timon's men? 
gift, I warrant, Why, this hits right; I 
of a filver baſon and ewer to-night. Flaminius 


fellows 
To whom 'tis inſtant due. Ne'er ſpeak, or think, 
That Timon's fortunes *mong his friends can fink, 
Flav. I would, I could not think it; That 
thought is bounty's foe ; 
free © itſolf, it thinks all others ſo. [Excun!, 


III. 


honeſt Flaminius;z you are very reſpectively 7 wel- 
come, fir, Fill me ſome wine.—And how does 


gofthat honourable, complete, free-hearted gentle- 


man of Athens, thy very bountiful good lord and 
ter ? 

Flam. His health is well, fir. 

Lucul. I am right glad that his health is well, 
: And what haſt thou there under thy cloak, 
tty Flaminius ? 

Flam. Faith, nothing but an empty box, fir ? 
hich, in my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your 
to ſupply ; who, having great and inſtant 


„ Argument may here be put for contents, as the arguments of a book; or for evidences and proofie 


® J. e. compendious way. 3 To intend and to attend had anciently the ſame meaning. 4 Frations 
here mean broken hints, interrupted ſentences, abrupe remarks, 5 A balf-cap is a cap lightly moved, 
not put off, 41. e. liberal, 7 i. e. reſpectiully. 


occaſion 


= 


Ad LO Soene 2.] 


occafion to uſe fifty talents, hath ſent to your lord 
ſhip to furniſh him 3 nothing doubting your pre 
ſent aſſiſtance therein. 
Lucul. La, la, la, lag—nothing doubting, ſays he 
lord! a noble gentleman tis, if 
would not keep ſo good a houſe, Many a tim 
and often I ha din'd with him, and told him on't ; 
and come again to ſupper to him, of purpoſe 
have him ſpend leſs: and yet he would embra 
no counſel, take no warning by my coming. Every 
man has his fault, and honeſty is his; I ha' told 
him on t, but I could never get him from t. 
Re-enter Servant, with wine. 
Serv. Pleaſe your lordſhip, here is the wine. 
Lucul. Flaminius, I have noted thee always wiſe. 
Here's to thee. 
Flam. Your lordſhip ſpeaks your pleaſure. 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 


Lucul. I have obſerv'd thee always for a to- 
wardly prompt ſpirit, give thee thy du 
one that knows what belongs to reaſon ; and 
uſe the time well, if the time uſe thee well : 


thou com'ſt to me, that this is no time to len 
money ; eſpecially upon bare friendſhip, withou 
ſecurity. Here's three ſolidares i for thee; 
boy, wink at me, and ſay, thou ſaw'ſt me not 
Fare thee well. 
Flam. Is 't poſſible, the world ſhould ſo muc 
differ; 
And we alive, that liv'd *? Fly, damned bafen 
To him that worſhips thee. 
[ Throwing the money away. 
Lucul. Ha! Now I fee, thou art a fool, and fi 
for thy maſter. [ Exit Lucullus. 
Flam. May theſe add to the number that may 
ſcald thee ! 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, 
Thou diſeaſe of a friend, and not himſelf! 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns3 in leſs than two nights? O you gods, 
I feel my maſter's paſſion ! This ſlave, 


Vnto his honour, has my lord's meat in him: 45 


Why ſhould it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turn'd to poiſon ? ; 

O, may diſeaſes only work upon t Inatu 
And, when he's ſick to death, let not that part o 
Which my lord paid ſor, be of any power 

To expel fickneſs, but prolong his hour! [ Exit. 


ECRES 
A publick Street. 
Enter Lucius, with three Strangers. 
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thing, my lord, and which I hear from common 
rumours, now lord Timon's happy hours are done 
and paſt, and his eſtate ſhrinks from him, 

Luc. Fye, no, do not believe it; he cannot want 
5 for money. 

2 Stran, But believe you this, my lord, that, 
not long ago, one of his men was with the lord 
Lucullus, to borrow ſo many talents ; nay, urg'd 
extremely for 't, and ſhew'd what neceffity be- 
I long d to y and Jet was deny'd, 

Luc. How? 
2 Stram. I tell you, deny'd, my lord. 
Luc, What a ſtrange caſe was that ? now, be- 

the gods, I am aſham'd on't. Deny'd that 
r5]honourable man? there was very little honour 
ſhew'd in't. For my own part, I muſt needs 
nfeſs, I have receiv'd ſome ſmall kindneſſes from 
him, as money, plate, jewels, and ſuch like trifles, 
nothing comparing to his; yet, had he miſtook 
2qqhim, and ſent to me, I ſhould ne er have deny'd 
his occaſion ſo many talents. 

Enter Servilius. 

Ser. See, by good hap, yonder's my lord; I have 

weat to ſee his honour.— My honour'd lord. 

[To Lucius. 

Luc. Servilius! you are kindly met, fir. Fare 

thee well: - Commend me to thy honourable. 

virtuous lord, my very exquiſite friend. 

Serv. it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath 

ent 

Luc, Ha! what hath he ſent? I am fo much 

dear'd to that lord ; he's ever ſending; How 

ſhall I thank him, think'ſt thou? And what has 

he ſent now ? 

Ser. He has only ſent his preſent occaſion now, 
my lord; requeſting your lordſhip to ſupply his 
inſtant uſe with ſo many talents. 

Luc. I know, his lordſhip is but merry with me; 
He cannot want fiſty-five hundred talents, 

Serv. 1 he wants leſs, my 

ord. ” 
If his occafion were not virtuous 7, 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully 4. 

Luc. Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Servilius ? 

Ser. Upon my ſoul, tis true, fir. 

Luc. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh 
myſelf againſt ſuch a good time, when I might 
have ſhewn myſelf honourable ? how unluckily it 
happen'd, that I ſhould purchaſe the day before for 
ala little part, and undo a great deal of honours ?— 

Servilius, now before the gods, I am not able to 

ot; the more beaſt, I ſay:—I was ſending to 
uſe lord Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen can wit- 
eſs, but I would not, for the wealth of Athens, 

55% had done it now. Commend me bountifully to 


Luc, Who, the lord Timon? he is my very 
friend, and an honourable gentleman. 
1 Stran. We know him for no leſs, though 


is good lordſhip; and, I hope, his honour will 
onceive the faireſt of me, becauſe I have no power 
o be kind: And tell him this from me, I count 
it one of my greateſt afflictions, ſay, that I cannot 


are but ſtrangers to him. But I can tell you one 60/pleaſure ſuch an honourable Gentleman. Good 


1 Mr. Steevens believes this coin to be from the mint of the poet. 
then, alive now. As much as to ſay, in ſo ſbort a time. 
3 i, e. If he did not want it for a good uſe. 
ing is, By purchaſing what brought me but little honour, I have loſt the more honourable opportunity 


milk, 
of ſupplying the wants of my friend. 


2 J. e. and we who were alive 
3 Alluding to the turning or aceſcence of 
4 Faithfully, for fervently. 5, The mean- 


Servillus, 


' 
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Servilius, will you befriend me ſo far, as to uſe Sem. How! have they deny'd him? 
my own words to him ? Has Ventidius and Lucullus deny'd him ? 
Ser, Yes, fir, I ſhall. And does he ſend to me? Three? hum la 
Luc. I'll look you out a good turn, Servilius, | lt ſhews but little love or judgement in him, 
[Exit Servilis.| 5 [Muſt I be his laſt refuge? His friends, like phy. 
True, as you ſaid, Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; ficians, [me? 
And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſpeed. Thrive, give him over *; MuſtI take the cure upon 


[ Exit. [He has much diſgrac'd me in't; I am angry at him, 
1 Stran. Do you obſerve this, Hoſtilius ? That might have known my place: I ſee no ſenlt 
2 Stran, Ay, too well. I for 't, 


1 Stran. Why, this is the world's ſport; 1 But his occafions might have woo'd me firſt; 
And juſt of the ſame piece is every flatterer's ſoul. For, in my conſcience, I was the firſt man 


Who can call him his friend, That e' er receiv'd gift from him: 
That dips in the ſame diſh ? for, in my And does he think ſo backwardly of me now, 
Timon has been this lord's father, That I'll requite it laſt? No: 


So it may prove an argument of laughter 

To the reſt, and I mongſt lords be thought a focl. 

had rather than the worth of thrice the ſum, 
had ſent to me firſt, but for my mind's lake; 

had ſuch a courage to do him good. But now 


return, 

And with their ſaint reply this anſwer join; 

Who bates mine honour, ſhall not know my coin, 
Exi, 

Serv. Excellent! Your lordſhip's a Keke vil- 

i . The devil knew not what he did, when he 

ade man politick ; he croſs'd himſelf by't : and 


And kept his credit with his purſe ! 
Supported his eſtate; nay, Timon's money 
Has paid his men their wages : He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's filver treads upon his lip; 
And yet, (O, ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 2 
When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape !) 
He does deny him, in reſpec of his, 
What charitable men afford to beggars *, 

3 Stras. Religion groans at it. 

1 Stran. For mine own part, 2 
I never taſted Timon in my life, 
Nor came any of his bounties over me, | 
To mark me for his friend; yet, I proteſt, cannot think, but, in the end, the villanies of 
For his right noble mind, illuſtrious virtue, man will ſet him clear®. How fairly this lord 
And honourable carriage, 3 ſtrives to appear foul? takes virtuous copies to be 
Had his neceſſity made uſe of me, wicked; like thoſe, that, under hot ardent zeal, 
1 would have put my wealth inte donation, ould ſet whole realms on fire. 
And the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him, | JOf ſuch a nature is his politic love. 


So much I love his heart : But, I perceive, This was my lord's beſt hope; now all are fled, 
Men muſt learn now with pity to diſpenſe ; 35]Save only the gods: Now his friends are dead, 
For policy fits above conſcience. {Exeunt Doors that were ne'er acquainted with their wards 
SCENE nun. Many a bounteous year, muſt be employ'd 
rp” Now to guard ſure their maſter, 
Sempronius's Houſe, And this is all a liberal courſe allows ; 


Enter Sempronius, wvith a Servant of Timon's, 149] Who cannot keep his wealth, muſt keep his houſe *, 
Sem. Muſt he needs trouble me in't? Hum ! [ Exit. 
Bove all others? SCENE L 
He might have try'd lord Lucius, or Lucullus; Timos's Hall oy 
— * RE - — 3 theſe Enter Varro, Titus, Dd. Lucius, and other 
om he redeem'd from priſon ; , 
Owe their eſtates unto * 5 N Servants of Timaon's Creditors, wwbo wait for bis 
Serv. My lord, tal; coming out. 
They have all been touch'd 3, and found baſe me Var, Well met ; good morrow, Titus, and Hor- 
They have all deny'd him tenſius. 


1 f. e. In reſpect᷑ of bis fortune, what Lucius denies to Timon is, in proportion to what Lucius poſ- 
ſeſſes, leſs than the uſual alms given by good men to beggars. That is, I would have treated 
my wealth as a preſent originally received from him, and on this oecaſion have return'd him the half 
of that whole for which I ſuppoſed myſelf to be indebted to his bounty. 3 i. e. tried, alluding 
to the couch/tone. + That is, “ His friends, like phyſicians, thrive by his bounty and ſees, and 
either relingu/by and forſake him, or give his caſe up as deſperate.” To give wer has no reference to the 
irremediable condition of a patient, but imply means to, leave, to forſake, to quit. i. e. I had 
ſuch an ardour, ſuch an eager deſire. © Se bim clear does not mean, acquit him before heaven; 
but it ſignifies, puzzle him, outdo him at his own weapons. And the meaning of the pafſage is, © If 
the devil made men politic, he has thwarted his own intereſt, becauſe the ſuperior cunning of man will 
at laſt puzzle him, or be above the reach of his temptations.” 7 This is a reflection on the puritans 
of that time. Theſe people were then ſet upon a project of new modelling the ecclefiaſtical and civil 
government according to ſcripture rules and examples ; which makes him ſay, that under zeal for the 
word of God, they would fot whole reaims on fire. So Sempronius pretended to that warm affection and 
generous jealouſy of friendſhip, that is affcented, it any other be applied to before its b j, e. keep 

within doors ſor fear of duns. 
Tt. 


4.2 2 = wet 
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Tit, The like to you, kind Varro. 
Her. Lucius ? 

What, do we meet together ? 
Lac. Ay. and, I think, 
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One buſineſs does command us all; for mine 5 
1s money. 
Tit. $0 is theirs, and ours. 
Enter Philotus. 
Luc. And fir Philotus too | 
Phi. Good day at once. I 


Luc, Welcome, good brother. What do you 
think the hour ? 

Phi, Labouring for nine. 

Luc. So much ? 

Phi. Is not my lord ſeen yet ? 

Luc. Not yet. [ſeven. 

Phi, I wonder on't ; he was wont to ſhine at 

Luc. Ay, but the days are waxed ſhorter with 

him : 
You muſt conſider, that a prodigal's courſe 
I; like the ſun's ; but not, like his, recoverable. 
I fear 
'Tis deepeſt winter in lord Timon's purſe ; 
That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. 

Phi, I am of your fear for that. | 

Tit, I'll ſhew you how to obſerve a ſtrange ev 
Your lord ſends now for money. 

Her. Moſt true, he does. 

Tit. And he wears jewels now of Timon's 
For which I wait for money. 

Her, It is againſt my heart. 

Luc. Mark, how ſtrange it ſhows, 
Timon in this ſhould pay more than he owes : 
And een as if your lord ſhould wear rich jewels, 
And ſend for money for 'em. {witneſs : 

Her, 1 am weary of this charge *, the gods can 
] know, my lord hath ſpent of Timon's wealth, 
And now ingratitude makes it worſe than ſtealth. 

Var. Yes, mine*'s three thouſand crowns : What” 

your's ? 

Luc. Five thouſand mine. [the ſum, 

Var. Tis much deep: and it ſhould ſeem by 
Your maſter's confidence was above mine z 
Elſe, ſurely, his had equall'd 3, 

Enter Flaminius. 

Tit. One of lord Timon's men. 

Luc, Flaminius ! fir, a word : Pray, is my 
Ready to come forth ? 

Flam. No, indeed, he is not. 

Tit. We attend his lordſhip; pray, fignity ſ. 

Flam. I need not tell him that; he knows yo 
are too diligent, [ Exit Flaminius 

Enter Flavius in a chak, muffled. 


15 


wo 


Luc, Ha! is not that his ſteward muffled ſo? [55 


He goes away in a cloud: call him, call him, 
Tit. Do you hear, ſir? 


1. e. like him in blaze and ſplendour. 
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Var. By your leave, fl. 
Flav. What do you aſk of me, my friend? 
Tit. We wait for certain money here, fir. 
Flav. Ay, if money were as certain as your 
wailing, 
'Twere ſure enough. 
Why then preterr'd you not your ſums and bills, 
When your falſe maſters eat of my lord's meat? 
Then they would ſmile and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down the intereſt in their gluttonous 
ma vs; 
You do yourſelves but wrong, to tir me up; 
Let me paſs quietly ; 
Believe t, my lord and I have made an end; 
I have no more to reckon, he to ſpend. 
Luc. Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 
Flav. It 'twill not ſerve, tis not ſo baſe as you: 
For you ſerve knaves. Exit. 
Var. How! what does his caſhier' d worſhip 
mutter? 
Tit. No matter what; he's poor, 


Than he that has no houſe to put his head in? 
Such may rail gainſt great buildings. 
Enter Servwilus. 

Tit. O, here's Servilius ; now we ſhall know 
Some anſwer, 

Serv. If I might beſcech you, gentlemen, 
To repair ſome other hour, I ſhould 
Derive much from it : for take it on my ſoul, 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent : 
His comfortable temper has forſook him; 
He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 


45 


ſmuch.|50 


Luc. Many do keep their chambers, are not ſick : 
And, if he be ſo far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser, Good gods! 

Tit. We cannot take this for anſwer, fir. 

Flam. | Within.) Servilius, help !-—-my lord! 

my lord ! 
Enter Timon, in a rage. 

Tim, What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my 

paſſage ? 
Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 
Be my retentive enemy, my jail? 
The place, which I have feaſted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, ſhew me an iron heart ? 
Luc, Put in now, Titus. 
Tit. My lord, here is my bill. 
Luc. Here's mine. 
Var, And mine, my lord. 
Caph. And ours, my lord. 
Phi, All our bills, 
Tim. Knock me down with em 4, cleave to the 


2 i, e. of this commiſſion. 


girdle, 
Luc. Alas, my lord, 


7 Hi may refer to mine; 


as if he had ſaid : Your maſter's confidence was above my maſter's; elſe ſurely bir, i. e. the ſum de- 
manded from my maſter (for that is the laſt antecedent) had been equal to the ſum demanded from 
yours, Timon quibbles. They preſent their written 4i//z; he catches at the word, and alludes 
to the bills, or battle-axes, which the ancient ſoldiery carried, and were ſtill uſed by the watch in 
dhakſpeare's time. =_—y 
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Tim. Cut my heart in ſums, 
Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 
Tim. Tell out my blood. 
Luc. Five thouſand crowns, my lord. 
Tim. Five thouſand drops pays that. 
What yours ?—and yours? 
1 Yar. My lord 
2 Yar. My lord, 
Tim. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall upon 
you |! 
Hor. Faith, I perceive, our maſters may throw 
their caps at their money; theſe debts may be well 
called deſperate ones, for a madman owes em. 
[Exeunt. 
Re-enter Timon, and Flavius. 


Tim. They have een put my breath from me, 


the ſlaves : 

Flav. My dear lord, 

Tim. What if it ſhould be ſo? 

Flav. My lord, — 

Tim. I'll have it ſo: - My ſteward! 

Flav. Here, my lord. 

Tim. So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius, all; 
I'll once more feaſt the raſcals. 

Flav. O my lord, 
You only ſpeak from your diſtracted ſoul; 
There is not ſo much left, to furniſh out 
A moderate table. 

Tim. Be it not in thy care: go, 
I charge thee, invite them all: let in the tide - 


Of knaves once more; my cook and I'll provide. 


[Exeunt. 


$S C E-N E V. 


The Senate- Bou ſe. 
Senators, and Alicibiades. 
1 Sen. My lord, you have my voice to't ; the 
fault's bloody; 
Tis neceſſary, he ſhould die: 
Nothing emboldens fin ſo much as mercy. 
2 Sen. Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe em. 
Alc. Honour, health, and compaſſion to the 
1 Sen. Now, captain? [ſenate ! 
Alc. I am an humble ſuitor to your virtues ; 
For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants uſe it cruelly. 
It pleaſes time and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood, 
Hath ſtept into the law, which is paſt depth 
To thoſe that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
He is a man, ſetting his fate * aſide, 
Of comely virtues : 
Nor did he ſoil the fact with cowardice ; 
(An honour in him, which buys out his fault) 
But with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, 
Seeing his reputation touch'd to death, 
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And with ſuch ſober and unnoted * paſſion 
He did behave 3 his anger ere twas ſpent, 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. 

1 Sen. You undergo too ſtrict a paradox 4, 


5 |Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: 


Your words have took ſuch pains, as if they labour 4 

To bring man-ſlaughter into form, and ſet quai. 
relling 

Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 


[Zit. lo ls valour miſbegot, and came into the world 


When ſects and factions were newly born: 
He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer 
The worſt that man can breathe ; and make hl: 


(leſly; 


wrongs 
15 His outſides ; to wear them like his raiment, care. 


And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly 'tis to hazard life for ill? 

1 Sen. You cannot make groſs fins look clear; 
. is no valour, but to bear. 

My lords, then, under favour, pardon 

If I ſpeak like a Captain. g 1 
Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And not endure all threats? ſleep upon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? If there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad 5 ? why then, women are more valiant, 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it; 
The aſs, more captain than the lion; and the fellow, 


Loaden with irons, wiſer than the judge, 


If wiſdom be in ſuffering. O my lords, 
As you are great, be pitifully good : 
Who cannot condemn raſhneſs in cold blood? 
To kill, 1 grant, is fin's extremeſt guſtꝰ; 
But, in defence, by mercy 7, tis moſt juſt. 
To be in anger, is impiety; 
But who is man, that is not angry ? 
Weigh but the crime with this. 
2 Sen, You breathe in vain. 
Alc. In vain? his ſervice done 
At Lacedzmon, and Byzantium, 
Were a ſufficient briber for his life, 
1 Sen. What's that ? [ ſervice, 
Alc. Why, 1 ſay, my lords, he has done fair 
And lain in fight many of your enemies: 
How full of valour did he bear himſelf 
In the laſt conflict, and made plenteous wound, 
2 Sen, He has made too much plenty with 'em; he 
Is a ſworn rioter : he has a fin { ſoner: 
That often drowns him, and takes his valour pti- 
If there were no foes, that were enough 
To overcome him : in that beaſtly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cheriſh factions: Tis inferr'd to us, 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 


He did oppoſe his foe : 


j. e. putting this action of his, which was pre-determined by fate, out of the queſtion. 


1 Sen. He dies, 
1 Un- 


noted paſſion means, perhaps, an uncommon command of his paſſion, ſuch a one as has not hitherto been 


obſerved. 3 i. e. manage his anger. 
have we to do in the field? 


thinks that gu here means raſpreſs, and that the alluſion may be to a ſudden guſt of wind. 


+ You undertake a paradox too hard. 
6 Guſt, for aggravation, according to Warburton. Mr. Steevens 


S i. e. What 


7 The 


meaning is, I cell mercy berſe f to witneſs, that defentive violence is juſt, 


Ai . 
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Ji. Hard fate! he might have died in war. 
My lords, if not for any parts in him, 

(Though his rigtit arm might purchaſe his own time, 
And be in debt to none) yet, more to move you, 
Take my deſerts to his, and join em both: 

And, for I know, your reverend ages love 
Security, I'll pawn my victories, all 

py honours to you, upon his good returns. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life, 

Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore; 

For law is ſtrict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Ser. We are for law, he dies; urge it no more, 
on height of our diſpleaſure : Friend, or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood, that ſpills another. 

Alc. Muſt it be ſo? it muſt not be. My lords, 
Ido beſeech you, know me. 

2 Sen, How ? 

Alc, Call me to your remembrances. 

q Sen, What? 

Ale, I cannot think, but your age has forgot 
t could not elſe be, I ſhould prove ſa baſe l, 
To ſue, and be deny'd ſuch common grace : 
My wounds ake at you. 

1 Sen. Do you dare our anger ? 
is in few words, but ſpacious in effect; 
We baniſh thee for ever. 

Alc. Baniſh me? 

Baniſh your dotage z baniſh uſury, 
That makes the ſenate ugly. [thee, 

1 Sen, If, after two days' ſhine, Athens contain 
Attend our weightier judgment. 

And not to ſwell our ſpirit ?, 
He ſhall be executed preſently. [Zxcunt Senate. 

Alc. Now the gods keep you old enough; that 

you may live 

Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 

I am worſe than mad: I have kept back their foes, 

While they have told their money, and let out 

Their coin upon large intereſt ; I myſelf, 

Rich only in large hurts.— All thoſe, for this? 

Is this the balfam, that the uſuring ſenate 

Fours into captains' wounds? Ha! baniſhment ? 

It comes not ill; I hate not to be baniſh'd ; 

It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury, 

That I may ſtrike at Athens. I'll cheer up 

My diſcontented troops, and lay for hearts ?. 

'Tis honour, with moſt lands to be at odds ; 

Soldiers as little ſhould brook wrongs, as gods. 
[Exit. 


nn / © 


Timon's Houſe. 

Enter divers Senators, at ſeveral doors. | 

1 Sen, The good time of day to you, fir. 

2 Sen, I alſo wiſh it to you. I think, this ho- 
nourable lord did but try us this other day. 
1 Sen. Upon that were my thoughts tiring “, 
When we encounter'd : I hope, it is not ſo low 
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2 Sen, It ſhould not be, by the perſuaſion of his 
new feaſting. 

1 Sen. I ſhould think ſo: He hath ſent me an 
earneſt inviting, which many my near occaſions 
did urge me to put off; but he hath conjur'd me 
beyond them, and I muſt needs appear. 

2 Sen. In like manner was I in debt to my im- 
portunate bufineſs, but he would not hear my ex- 
cuſe. I am ſorry, when he ſent to borrow of me, 
that my proviſion was out. 

1 Sen. I am fick of that grief too, as I under- 
ſtand how all things go. 

2 Sen. Every man here's ſo. What would he 
have borrow'd of you? 

1 Sen. A thouſand pieces. 

2 Sen, A thouſand pieces! 

1 Sen. What of you? 

3 Sen. He ſent to me, fir, Here he comes. 

Enter Timon, and Attendants. 

Tim. With all my heart, gentlemen both: 
And how fare you ? 

I Sen. Ever at the beſt, hearing well of your 
ordſhip. 

2 Sen, The ſwallow follows not ſummer more 

5|willingly, than we your lordſhip. 
Tim. [ Afide.) Nor more willingly leaves winter; 
ſuch ſummer:- birds are men.——Gentlemen, our din- 
ner will not recompence this long ſtay: feaſt your 
ears with the muſick awhile ; if they will fare ſo 
39|harſhly as on the trumpet's ſound : we ſhall to't 
preſently. 

1 Sen. I hope, it remains not unkindly with your 
lordſhip, that I return'd you an empty meſſenger. 

Tim. O, fir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Sen, My noble lord, 

Tim. Ah, my good friend ! what cheer ? 

[The banquet brought in. 

2 Sen. My moſt honourable lord, I am e'en 
ſick of ſhame, that, when your lordſhip this other 
day ſent to me, I was ſo unfortunate a beggar. 
Tim. Think not on't, fir. 

2 Sen. If you had ſent but two hours before. 
Tim. Let it not cumber your better remembrance, 
— Come, bring in all together. 

2 Sen. All cover'd diſhes ! 

1 Sen, Royal cheer, I warrant you. 
| 3 Sen. Doubt not that, if money, and the ſeaſon 
can yield it. 

1 Sen. How do you ? What's the news ? 

3 Sen. Alcibiades is baniih'd: Hear you of it? 

Both. Alcibiades baniſh'd ! 

3 Sen. "Tis ſo, be ſure of it. 

1 Sen. How? how? 

2 Sen. I pray you, upon what? 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 

3 Sen. I'll tell you more anon. Here's a noble 
feaſt toward. 

2 Sen. This is the old man ſtill. 


45 


with him, as he made it ſeem in the trial of his 
ſeveral friends. 


1 Baſe, for diſhonoured. 
rage, take our definitive reſolution. 


3 Sen. Will 't hold? will 't hold? 
2 Sen. It does: but time will- and ſom 


2 Net to froell aur ſpirit, may mean, not to put ourſelves into any tumour of 
3 i. e. the affections of the people. 


4 A hawk is ſaid to 


fire, when ſhe amuſes herſelf with pecking a pheaſant's wing, or any thing that puts her in mind of 


Prey. To tire upon a thing, is therefore to be id'y employed upon its 
3G 


2 Sen. 


ol a ſcaſon, 
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3 Sen, I do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his ſtool, with that ſpur as he 
would to the lip of his miſtreſs : your diet ſhall be 
in all places alike. Make not a city feaſt of it, tc 
Tet the meat cool ere we can agree upon the firſt 
place : Sit, fit. The gods require our thanks. 

Yeu great benefaftors, ſprinkle our ſocicty with 
thankfulneſs. For your own gifts, make yourſelves 
frais'd : but reſerve ſtill to give, teſt your deities be 
deſpis'd. Lend to each man enough, that ene need not 
lend to another : for, wwere your godbeads to borrow 
of men, men would forſake the gods, Make the meat 
be beloved, more than the man that gives it. Let no 
aſſembly of taventy be wwithout 4 ſcore of willains : 
A — 5 —— wwomen at the 45 let a dixen of 
them be as they are. — Tbe reft of your fees ", O gods,— 
the ſenators of Athens, together with the common lag 
of people, —what is amiſs in them, you gods, make ſuit- 


able for d:ftruftion. For theſe my preſent friends,—as| 


5 


they are te me nothing, ſo in nothing bleſs them, and t 
nothing are they welcome, 
Uncover dogs, and lap. 
[ The diſhes uncovered are full of warm water. 
Some ſpeak, What does his lordſhip mean? 
Some other. I know not. 
Tim. May you a better feaſt never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends ! ſmoke and luke- 
warm water 
Is your perſection 2. This is Timon's laſt ; 
Who ftuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 


25 


30 


[AR 4. Scene 3, 


our reeking villainy. Live loath'd, and 

oft ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 
urteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek 

ou fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time's flies i 
p and knee ſlaves, vapours, and minute. jacks ( 

f man, and beaſt, the infinite malady 5 

ruſt you quite oer What, doſt thou go? 
t, take thy phyſic firſt, thou too,—and thou: 

[ Throws the diſhes at then, 


10Ptay, I will lend thee money, borrow none... 


hat, all in motion? Henceforth be no feaſt, 
hereat a villain's not a welcome gueſt, 
urn houſe ; fink Athens; henceforth hated be 


Of Timon, man, and all humanity ! [Exi, 
Re-enter the Senators. 
1 Sen, How now, my lords ? [fury? 


2 Sen. Know you the quality of lord Timon's 
3 Sen. Piſh! did you ſee my cap? 
4 Sen. I have loſt my gown. 

Sen. He's but a mad lord, and nought but hy. 


I 
2 ſways him. He gave me a jewel the other 


y, and now he has beat it out of my hat: Did 
ou ſee my jewel ? | 
2 Sen. Did you ſee my cap? 

3 Sen, Here tis. 

4 Sen. Here lies my gown. 

1 Sen, Let's make no ſtay. 

2 Sen. Lord Timon's mad. 

3 Sen. I feel't upon my bones. 


4 Sen, One day he gives us diamonds, next day 
ſtones. 


[Throwing water in their faces 


Ext. 


CT IV. 


SCENE I. 
Without the walli of Athens. 
Enter Timon. 


ET me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdleſt in thoſe wolves ! Dive in the 
earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent; 
Obedience fail in children! ſlaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads ! to general filths 
Convert o' the inſtant, green virginity ! 
Do't in your parents' eyes! bankrupts, hold fiſt : 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your truſtcrs* throats! bound ſervants, 
ſteal ; | 
Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law ! maid, to thy maſter's bed; 


35 


Thy miſtreſs is o' the brothel ! ſon of ſixteen, 


Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, [60 


Dr. Warburton thinks we ſhould read foes. 


With it beat out his brains! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeſtick awe, night-reſt, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 


4 5]Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 


Dedline to your confounding contraries, 

And yet confuſion live ! Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 

On Athens, ripe for ſtroke ! thou cold ſciatica, 


50ICripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 


As lamely as their manners ! luſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth; 
That *gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot ! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms; and their crop 
Be general leproſy ! breath infe& breath; 
That their ſociety, as their friendſhip, may 

Be meerly poiſon ! Nothing I'll bear from thee, 
But nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town 


2 


Take thou that too, with multiplying banns ! 


i. e. the higheſt of your excellence. i. e. fie 


4 A minute-jack is what was called formerly a Fack of the clock-bouſe;z an image whole 


office was the ſame as one of thoſe at St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet · ſtreet. See note , p. 633. 1. e, 


every kind of diſcalg incident to man and beat. 


Timon 


th 4% = © wp 


I, At 4 Scene 3] 


Timon will to the woods; where he ſhall find 

The unkindeſt beaſt more kinder than mankind. 
rs, The gods confound (hear me, you good gods all) 
$3, The Athenlans both within and out that wall! 
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o have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends? 


Poor honeſt lord, brought low by his own heart; 
Undone by goodneſs ! Strange, unuſual blood 2, 


41 And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow | 5 [When man's worſt ſin is, he does too much good 
To the whole race of mankind, high, and low |! Who then dares to be half ſo kind again? i 
Anen · LEExit. For bounty, that makes gods, does ſtill mar men, 

SCENE IL My deareſt lord,—bleſt, to be moſt accurs'd, 
| Rich, only to be wretched ;—thy great fortunes 
Timon's Houſe, 10|Are made thy — afflictions. Alas, kind lord! 
; ; He's flung in rage from this ungrateful ſeat 
Enter Flavius, with too or three Servants, Of monſtrous friends: nor has he with him to 
1 Sev. Hear you, maſter ſteward, where Supply his life, or that which can command it. 
our maſter ? I'll follow, and enquire him out : 
le we undone? caſt off? nothing remaining? y' ever ſerve his mind with my beſt will; 
Flev. Alack, my fellows, what ſhould I ſay] [Whilſt I have gold, I'll be his Reward ill. 
to you * "IM [Exits 
be record teous gods, 
1 Serv, Such a houſe broke! | The Winds. 
$ noble a maſter fallen! All gone ! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the Enter Timon. 
And xo along with him ! . Tim. O bleſſed breeding ſun, draw from the 


2 Serv, As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave; 

$0 his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Sunk all away; leave their falſe vows with him, 

Like empty purſes pick'd: and his poor ſelf, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his diſeaſe of all- ſnunn'd poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone More of our 
fellows, 


Enter other Servants. 


Flav. All broken implements of a ruin'd houſe. 

3 Sv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 
That ſee I by our faces; we are fellows ſtill, 
Serving alike in ſorrow : Leak'd is our bark; 
And we, poor mates, ſtand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the ſurges threat : we muſt all part 
Into this ſea of air, 

Flav. Good fellows all, 
The lateſt of my wealth I'll ſhare amongſt you. 
Wherever we ſhall meet, for 'Timon's ſake, 


earth 

25 Rotten humidity ; below thy fiſter's orb 3 

Unſect the air! Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 

Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth, 

[Scarce is dividant,-touch them with ſeveral ſor- 

tunes : 

30 The greater ſcorns the leſſer : Not nature, [tune, 

To whom all fores lay fiege, can bear great fore 

But by contempt of nature +. 

Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord; 

The ſenator ſhall bear contempt hereditary, 

35 The beggar native honour. 

It is the paſtor lards the brother's ſides, 

The want that makes him leave 5, Who dares, 
who dares, 

In purity of manhood ſtand upright, 

400 And ſay, This man's a flatterer ?* if one be, 

So are they all; for every grizeꝰ of fortune 

Is ſmooth'd by that below: the learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool: All is oblique 

There's nothing level in our curſed natures, 


Let's yet be fellows; let's ſhake our heads, and[45|But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr d 


ſay, 
As 'twere a knell unto our maſter's fortunes, 
Me have ſeen better days.” Let each take ſome ; 
[ Giving them money. 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more: 
Thus part we rich in ſorrow, parting poor. 


[ Exeunt Servants. 


0, the fierce i wretchedneſs that glory brings us 
Who would not wiſh to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to miſery and contempt ? 


All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men ! 
His ſemblable, yea, himſelf, Timon diſdains: 
Deſtruction fang 7 mankind Earth, yield me 
roots { Digging the earth. 
zo Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon ! What is here ? 
? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, 
gods, 
I am no idle votariſt ® : Roots, you clear heavens 9! 
35 Thus much of this, will make black, white; foul, 
fair 3 { valiant, 


Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory? or to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip? - 


IWrong, right; baſe, noble; old, young; coward, 


Fierce is here uſed for baſty, precipitate. * Strange, unuſual Lad may mean, ſtrange unuſual difpofi- 


uon. 3 That is, the moon's, this ſublunary 


world, Dr. Johnſon explains this paſſage thus: 


2 Hater, when bis fortune is enlarged, will ſcorn brother ; for this is the general depravity of human na- 
ture, which, befieged as it is by miſery, admonithed as it is of want and imperſection, when elevated by 


fortune, wil deſpiſe beings of nature like its own.” 


'ib brother, and will greaſe him on till wart make bim leave. 
8 i. e. no infincere or inconſtant ſupplicant. Cold will not ſerves me inſtead of ror. 


ſeize, gripe. 


s That is, I is the paſtour that greaſes or flatters ths 
6 Grize for ſtep or degree. 7 i. e. 


* This may mean either ye cleudleſs tier, or ye deities exempt from guilt, 
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Ha, you gods! why this? What this, you gods 
Why this 

Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides; 

Pluck ſtout men's pillows trom below their heads : 

This yellow ſlave 

Will knit and break religions; bleſs the accurs'd; 

Make the hoar leproſy ador d; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With ſenators on the bench; this is it, 

That makes the wappen'd®* widow wed again; 

She, whom the ſpital-houſe and ulcerous ſores 

-Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 

To the April day again 3. Come, damned earth, 


ATHENS 


: Tim. None, but to 
Maintain my opinion. 
Alc. What is it, Timon ? ſi 
Tim. Promiſe me friendſhip, but perform nome: 
5 [Thou wilt not promiſe, the gods plague thee, for 
Thou art a man! if thou doſt perform, confound 
thee, 
For thou art a man 
Alc. I have heard in ſome fort of thy miſeries 
10} Tim. Thou ſaw'ſt them, when I had proſperiy, 
Alc. I fee them now; then was a bleſſed time, 
Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace & 


[AR 4, Scene z. 


Thou common whore of mankind, that put'ſt odds 

Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature . [March afar off. ]—Ha ! 
a drum ?—Thou'rt quick 5, 

But yet I'll bury thee : Thou'lt go, ſtrong thief, 

When gouty keepers of thee cannot ſtand ;— 

Nay, ſtay thou out for earneſt. ¶ Keeping ſome gold. 


Enter Alcibiades, xvith drum and fife, in warlike man- 
ner, and Phrynia and Tymandra. 


Alc. What art thou there ? ſpeak. [heart, 
Tim. A beaſt, as thou art. The canker gnaw thy 
For ſhewing me again the eyes of man ! 
Alc, What is thy name? Is man ſo hateful to 
thee, | 
That art thyſelf a man ? 
Tim. I am miſanthropes, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wiſh thou wert a dog, 
That 1 might love thee ſomething. 
Alc. I know thee well; 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and ſtrange. 


harlots. [word 
Tyman. Is this the Athenian minion, whom tl 
15]Voic'd ſo regardfully ? 


Tim. Art thou Tymandra ? 
Iyman. Ves. 
Tim. Be a whore fill! they love thee not, tha 
uſe thee ; 
ive them diſeaſes, leaving with thee their luſt. 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours: ſeaſon the ſlaves 
or tubs, and baths; bring down roſe- checked 
youth 

To the tub- ſaſt , and the diet. 

Tyman. Hang thee, monſter ! 

Alc. Pardon him, ſweet Tymandra; for his wit 
Are drown'd and loſt in his calamities.— 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band: I have heard, and griey'd, 
How curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them, 
Tim. I pry'thee, beat thy drum, and get tlize 


[2] 


25 


Tim. I know thee too; and more, than that 1 
x know thee, 
I not defire to know. Follow thy drum: 
With man's blood paint the ground, gules, gules : 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 
Then r war be? This fell whore o 
thine 
Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 
For all her cherubin look. 
Pb. Thy lips rot off! 
Tm. I will not kiſs thee; then the rot returns 
To thine on lips again. 
Alc, How came the noble Timon to this change ? 
. Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light 
give; 
But then renew I could not, like the moon; 
There were no ſuns to borrow of. 
Alc. Noble Timon, 
What friendſhip may I do thee ? 


i. e. men who have ſtrength yet remaining to 


gone. 
Alc. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon, 
Tim. How doſt thou pity him, whom thou dolt 
trouble ? 
I had rather be alone. 
Alc. Why, fare thee well: 
Here is ſome gold for thee. 
Tim. Keep it, I cannot eat it. 
Ale. When I have laid proud Athens on a lieap, 
Tim. Warr'ſt thou gainſt Athens? 
s| Alc. Ay, Timon, and have cauſe. 
Tim. The gods confound them all in thy con- 
queſt; and 
Thee after, when thou haſt conquer'd ! 
Alc. Why me, Timon? 
Tim. That, by killing of villains, thou waſt born 
To conquer my country. 
Put up thy gold; Go on,—here's gold,-g0 0n; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 


ſtruggle with their diſtemper. This alludes to 


old cuſtom of drawing away the pillow from under the heads of men in their laſt agonies, to make their 


departure the eaſier, * I: 


aped or wappen'd, according to Warburton, ſignifies both ſorrowful and 


terrified, either for the loſs of a good huſband, or by the treatment of a bad. But gold, he ſays, can 


overcome both her affection and her fears. 


ſatirically, April day, or fools day. The April day, however, does not relate to the <vidno, 
other dijeaſed female, who is repreſented as the outcaſt of an boſpital. 
ſpices to the April day again: i. e. gold reſtores her to all the freſhneſs and ſevcetneſi of youth. 
5 Thou haſt life and motion in thee. 


the carth where nature laid thee. 
method of cure for venereal complaints (explained 
times continued for thirty-ſeven days, and during 


fiizence required. Hence the term of the ta- af. 
men preſcribed in theſe caſes, 


called by the poet 
but to the 


She it is whom gold emba/ms © 

4 Lien 
6 This alludes to the 
in note , p. 90), the unction for which was ſome» 
this time there was neceſſarily an extraordinary al- 


3 That is, te the wedding day, 


The dict was likewiſe a cuſtomary term for the Wy 


3, 
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will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 

Ja the fick air: Let not thy ſword ſkip one: 

Pity not honour'd age for his white beard, 

He is an uſurer: Strike me the counterfeit matron, 
is her habit only that is honeſt, 

Herſelf's a bawd : Let not the virgin's cheek 

Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; for thoſe milk- 


un 


paps, 
That through the window - bars bore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
Setthem down horrible traitors : Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools exhauſt their 


mercy z 
Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle 


10 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Phy. and Tym. Well, more gold ;—What then? 
Believe't, that we'll do any thing for gold. 
Tim, Conſumptions ſow 
In hollow bones of man; ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 
And marr men's ſpurring. Crack the lawyer's 

voice, : 

That he may never more falſe title plead, 
Nor ſound his quillets 7 ſhrilly : hoar the flamen *, 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, 
And not believes himſelf : down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foreſee , 
Smells from the general weal : make curld-pate 
ruffians bald ; 


Hath doubtſully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall cut 2, 
And mince it ſans remorſe : Swear againſt objects 3; 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes ; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 
babes, 

Nor ſight of prieſts in holy veſtments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy ſoldiers : 
Make large confuſion ; and, thy fury ſpent, 
Conſounded be thyſelf ! Speak not, be gone. 

Ac. Haſt thou gold yet? I'll take the gold thou 


15 


20 


And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive ſome pain from you: Plague all; 
That your activity may defeat and quell 
The ſource of all erection. There's more gold. 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 
And ditches grave '? you all ! 
Phr. and Tym. More counſel, with more money, 
bounteous Timon. 
Tim. More whore, more miſchief firſt; I have 
given you carneft. 
Alc. Strike up the drum towards Athens. 


giv'ſt me, 25 
Not all thy counſel. 
Tim. Doſt thou, or doſt thou not, heaven's 
curſe upon thee ! 
Fbr. and Tym. Give us ſome gold, good Timon: 
Haſt thou more? trade, 


Tim. Enough to make a whore forſwear her 
And to make whores, a bawd 4. Hold up, you ſluts, 
Your aprons mountant: You are not oathable,— 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear, 
Into ſtrong ſhudders, and to heavenly agues, 

The immortal gods that hear you. ſpare your 
oaths, 
Il truſt to your conditions 5 : Be whores till ; 
And he whoſe pious breath ſeeks to convert you, 
Be ſtrong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 
Let your cloſe fire predominate his ſmoke, 
And be no turn- coats: Yet may your pains 5, fix 
months, I. f roofs| 
Be quite contrary: And thatch your poor thin 
With burdens of the dead : —ſome that were 
hang'd, ſtill; 
o matter: wear them, betray with them: whore 
Paint till a horſe may mire upon your face, 
A pox of wrinkles ! 


40 


45 


Farewel, Timon; 
If I thrive well, I'll viſit thee again. 
Tim, If I hope well, I'll never tee thee more. 
Alc. 1 never did thee harm. 


zo] Tim. Yes, thou ſpok'ſt well of me. 


Alc. Call'ſt thou that harm? 
Tim, Men daily find it. 
Get thee away, and take thy beagles with thee. 
Alc. We but offend him.—Strike. 
| Drum beats. Extunt Alcibiadesy 
Phrynia, and Tymandra. 
Tim. [ Digging.) That nature, being ſick of man's 
unkindneſs, 
Should yet be hungry — Common mother, thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt **, 
Teems, and feeds all; whoſe felf-ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm , 
With all the abhorred births below criſp '3 heaven 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth ſhine; 
Yield him, who all thy human ſons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root | 


Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb, 


= e. draw forth, 2 An alluſion to the tale of Oedipus. 3 Perhaps jc: is here uſed pro- 
vixcially for abjefs, 4 That is, enomgh o make a whore leave whoring, and a bar lrave making whorete 
K i. e. I will truſt to your inclinations. © Dr. Warburton comments on this paſſage thus: This 
1s obſcure, partly from the ambiguity of the word pains, and partly from the generality of the expreſ- 
ion. The meaning is this: He had ſaid before, Follow conſtantly your trade of debauchery ; that is 
(lays he) for fix months in the year. Let the other fix be employed in quite contrary pains and labour, 
namely, in the ſevere diſcipline neceſſary for the repair of thoſe diſorders that your debaucheries occa- 
fion, in order to fit you anew to the trade; and thus let the whole year be ſpent in theſe different 
occupations. On this account he goes on, and ſays, Make falſe bair, &c. Mr. Steevens however con- 
ceives the meaning to be only this: © Tt for half the year at leaſt, may yu ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as is in- 
Pited on barks in houſes of correction. 7 Quillers are ſubtilties. i. e. give the flamen the bury 
leproſy. 9 To foreſee bis particular, is to provide for bis private advantage, tor which be /caves the right 
ſcent of public god. In hunting, when hares have croſs'd one another, it is common for ſome of the 
nds to ſmell from the general wweal, and foreſee their own particular. Shakſpeare, who ſeems to have been 
a ſkilful ſportſman, and has alluded often to falconry, perhaps alludes here to hunting. 10 To grave 
1% to entombd. 1! Whoſe infinite breaft means whoſe boundleſs ſurface, 1 The ſerpent, which we, 
ſiom the ſmallneſs of his eyes, call the blind worm. 1 j, e. curled, bent, hollow. 
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Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ! 
Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward fac 
Hath to the marbled manſion all above 
Never preſented !-—O, a root, — Dear thanks! 
Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas ; 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorice draughts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration lips ! 
Enter Apemantus. 
More man ? Plague ! plague ! 
Atem. I was directed hither : Men report, 
Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt uſe them. 
Tim. "Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not keep a dog 
Whom I would imitate : Conſumption catch thee | 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune, Why this ſpade ? this place 
This flave-like habit? and theſe looks of care? 
Thy flatterers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft ; 
Hug their diſcas'd perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was, Shame not theſe woods, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper i. 
Be thou a flatterer now, and ſeek to thrive 
By that which has undone thee: hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou'lt obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious rain, 
And call it excellent: Thou waſt told thus; 
Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bidwelcome 
To knaves, and all approachers: Tis moſt juſt, 
That thou turn raſcal ; hadſt thou wealth again, 
Raſcals ſhould have t. Do not afſume my likeneſs. 
Tim. Were I like thee, I'd throw away myſelf. 
Atem. Thou haſt caſt away thyſelf, being like 
thyſelf ; 


3 
A madman fo long, now a fool ; What, think'ſt 


That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moiſt trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 


zolln general riot; melted down thy youth 


ATHENS. 


Tim. What! a knave too? 

Apem. If thou didſt put this four cold habit cn 
To caſtigate thy pride, twere well: but thou 
Doſt it enſorcedly; thou dſt courtier be again, 

5 Wert thou not beggar. Willing miſery 
Out-lives incertain pomp, is crown'd before; 
The one is filling ſtill, never complete; 

The other, at high wiſh : Beſt tate, 

Hath a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 

ol Worſe than the worſt, content *. 

Thou ſhould'| deſire to die, being miſerable, 

Tim. Not by his breath 3, that is more miſerably, 

Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune's tender arm 

With favour never claſp'd ; but bred a dog (. 

r5|Hadſt thou, like us, from our firſt ſwath pr, 

ceeded 

The ſweet degrees that this brief world affords 

To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it 

Freely command, thou wouldſt have plung'dthyſelf 


[AR 4. Scene z, 


In different beds of tuſt ; and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpe& o, but ſollow d 
The ſugar d game before thee. But myſelf, 
Who had the world as my conſectionary; 

25 The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts oſ men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment, 
(That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
zo For every ſtorm that blows) I to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is ſome burden: 
Thy nature did commence in ſufferance, time 
Hath made thee hard in t. Why ſhould'ſt thou 
hate men ? 

They never flatter'd thee : What haſt thou given? 
If thou wilt curſe,thy father, that poor rag, 
Muſt be thy ſubject; who, in ſpight, put ſtuff 
To ſome ſhe beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence! be gone — 


And ſkipv hen thou point'ſt out? will the cold brook|4ofIf thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men, 


Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte 

To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit ? Call the creatu 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 

Of wreaktul heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 


' Anſwer meer nature, bid them flatter thee ; 


© ! thou ſhalt find 
Tim. A fool of thee : Depart, 
Atem. I love thee better now than cer I did. 
Tm. I hate thee worſe. 
Apem. Why? 
Tim. Thou flatter'ſt miſery, ; 
Atem. I flatter not; but ſay, thou art a caitift. 
Tim. Why doft thou ſeek me out? 
Atem. To vex thee. 
Tim. Always a villain's office, or a ſool's. 
Polit pleaſe thyſelf in t? 
Apes Ay. 


7 The cunning of a carper means the inſidious art of a critic, 
a wretched being, a being worſe than that of the worſt ſtates that are content. 


Thou hadſt been a knave, and flatterer. 
Atem. Art thou proud yet? 
Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 
Apem. I, that I was no prodigal. 
Tim. I, that I am one now : 
Were all the wealth I have, ſhut up in thee, 
d give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone 
That the whole life of Athens were in this! 
| [Thus would I eat it. [ Eating a rect. 
o Apem. Here; I will mend thy feaſt. 

[ Offering bim ſemetbing, 
Tim. Firſt mend my company, take away thyſel. 
Atem. So I ſhall mend my own, by the lack of 

thine, 

55] Tim. "Tis not well mended ſo, it is but botch'd; 
If net, I would it were. 
Apem. What wouldſt thou have to Athens? 


Tim. Thee thither in a whirlwind, If thou wilt, 


2 That is, Beſt ſtates contentleſs have 
3 By wu breath 1s 


probably meant Eis ſenzence. 4 Alluding to the word Cynic, of which ſet Apemantus was. From 


ipfancy. Sewath is the dreſs of a new-born child. 


6 Reſpe#, according to Mr. Steevens, means the 


2 0 dira't cn the regard of Athens, that ſtrongeſt reſtraint on licenticuſneſs ; the icy f le. 


that cool hot blood. 


Tell 


. 


tl 


J 
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Tell them there I have gold; look, fo I have. 
Here is no uſe for gold. 
Tim. The beſt, and trueſt : 
For here it fleeps, and does no hired harm. 
Where ly ſt o' nights, Timon? 5 
2 Under that's above me. | 
Where feed'ſt thou o' days, Apemantus ? 
Apen. Where my ſtomach finds meat; or, ra- 
ther, where I eat it. : 
Tim. Would poiſon were obedient, and knew|1 
my mind ! 
Where wouldſt thou ſend it? 
Jun. To ſauce thy diſhes. 

The middle of humanity thou never 
kneweſt, but the extremity of both ends: When 
thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mock'd 
thee for too much curioſity *; in thy rags thou 
knoweſt none, but art deſpis'd for the contrary. 
There's a medlar for thee, eat it. 

Tim, On what I hate, I feed not. 
Doſt hate a medlar ? | 
Tim. Ay, though it look like thee. 

An thou hadſt hated medlars ſooner, 
thou ſhouldſt have lov'd thyſelf better now. What 
man didſt thou ever know unthrift, that was be-[25 
lov'd after his means ? 

Tim. Who, without thoſe means thou talk'ſt 
of, didſt thou ever know belov'd ? 


Adem. Myſelf. 
Tim. I underſtand thee ; thou had ſt ſome means 30 


to keep a dog. 
Apem. What things in the world canſt thou 
neareſt compare to thy flatterers ? 
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to me, thou might'ſt have hit upon it here: The 
commonwealth of Athens is become a foreſt of 
beaſts. 
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Tim. How has the aſs broke the wall, that thou 
out of the city ? 
Apem. Yonder comes a poet, and a painter : 


The plague of company light upon thee ! I will 
fear to catch it, and give way : When I know 
not what elſe to do, I'll ſee thee again, 


Tim. When there is nothing living but thee, 


thou ſhalt be welcome. I had rather be a beggar's 


„than Apemantus. 
Apem. Thou art the cap 3 of all the fools alive. 
Tim. Would thou wert clean enough to ſpit upon. 
A plague on thee ! 

Apem. Thou art too bad to curſe. 

Tim. All villains, that do ſtand by thee, are pure. 
Apem. There is no leproſy, but what thou ſpeak'ſt. 
Tim, If I name the. 

Pl! beat thee, but I ſhould infet my hands. 
Apem. I would my tongue could rot them off! 
Tim. Away, thou iſſue of a mangy dog 

holer does kill me, that thou art alive; 

[I ſwoon to ſee thee, 

Apem. *Would thou wouldit burſt ! 

Tim. Away. 

Thou tedious rogue! I am ſorry, I ſhall loſs 

A None by thee. 

Atem. Beaſt ! 

Tim. Slave ! 

Atem. Toad |! 

Tim. Rogue, rogue, rogue ! 

mantus retreats backward, as goings 


Tm. Women neareſt; but men, men are th 
things themſelves. What wouldſt thou do with[35 
the world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 

Apmm. Give it the beaſts, to be rid of the men. 

Tim, Wouldſt thou have thyſelf fall in the con- 
fuſion of men, and remain a beaſt with the beaſts ? 

Apem. Ay, Timon. 

Tm. A beaſtly ambition, which the gods grant 
thee to attain to! If thou wert the lion, the fox 
would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, th 
fox would eat thee: if thou wert the fox, th 
lon would ſuſpect thee, when, peradventure, thouſ4 5 
wert accus'd by the aſs: if thou wert the aſs, thy 
dulneſs would torment thee ; and ill thou liv'd 
but as a. breakfaſt to the wolf: if thou wert th 
wolf, thy greedineſs would affli thee, and oit thou 
ſnouldſt hazard thy life for thy dinner: wert thou 5c 
the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound thee 
and make thine own felf the conqueſt of thy fury : 
wert thou a bear, thou wouldſt be kill'd by th 
horſe : wert thou a horſe, thou would be ſeiz'd 
by the leopard; wert thou a leopard, thou wert|55 
german to the lion, and the ſpots of thy kindred 
were jurors on thy life: all thy ſafety were re 
motion *; and thy defence, abſence. What bea 
couldſt thou be, that were not ſubje& to a beaſt ? 
and what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy 
loſs in transformation ? 

Atem. If thou couldſt pleaſe me with ſpeaking 


40 


i. e. for too much finical delicaty. 
Principal,” © Touch for touchſicnes 


3G 4 


2 1. e. removal from place to place. 


am ſick of this falſe world; and will love nought 
But even the meer neceſſities upon it. 
Then, Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others' lives may laugh. 
O thou ſweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
[ Locking on the geld. 
Twixt natural ſon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed ! thou valiant Mars 
Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap ! thou viſible god, 
That older'ſt cloſe impotſlibilities, 
And mak'ſt them kiſs | that ſpeak'ſt with every 
tongue, 

To every purpoſe! O thou touch “ of hearts 
Think, thy ſlave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 
May have the world in empire ! 

Aptm. Would *twere ſo 
But not till I am dead I'll ſay, thou haſt gold: 
Thou wilt be throng'd to ſhortly, 

Tim. Throng'd to ? 

Atem. Ay. 

Tim. Thy back, I pr'ythee. 


bol Aten. Live, and love thy mifery ! 


Tim. Long live ſo, and fo die !—I am quit. 
[ Exit Aprmantus. 
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More things like men? — Eat, Timon, and abhor 


t you are thieves profeſt ; that you work not 
them, 


In holier ſhapes : for there is boundleſs theſt 

In limited * profeſſions. Raſcal thieves, 

Here's gold: Go ſuck the ſubtle blood of the 

Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to troth, 

And fo "ſcape hanging: truſt not the phyfician; 
is antidotes are poiſon, and he lays 

More than you rob: take wealth and lives together; 


Enter Thieves. 

1 Thief. Where ſhould he have this gold? It is 
ſome poor fragment, ſome ſlender ort of his re-] 5 
mainder : The meer want of gold, and the falling- 
from of his friends, drove him into this melan- 
choly. a 
2 Thief. It is nois*d, he hath a maſs of treaſure. 


Do villainy, do, fince you profeſs to do 't, 

3 Thief. Let us make the aſſay upon him; if he[1c|Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery, 
care not for't, he will ſupply us eaſily; If he co-{ [The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
vetouſly reſerve it, how ſhall's get it ? Robs the vaſt ſea: the moon's an arrant thief, 

2 Thief. True; for he bears it not about him, [And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun; 
"tis hid. The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 

1 Thief. Is not this he? . 15]The moon into ſalt tears 3 ; the earth's a thief, 

All. Where ? That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ſtolen 

2 Thief. Tis his deſcription, _. From general excrement : each thing's a thiet; 
3 Thief. He; I know him. The laws, your curb and whip, intheir rough power 
All. Save thee, Timon. ave uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves ; away; 
Tim. Now, thieves. 8 Rob one another. There's more gold: Cut throats; 
All. Soldiers, not thieves. All that you meet are thieves: To Athens, go, 
Tim, Both too; and women's ſons. Break open ſhops ; nothing can you ſteal, 
All, We are not thieves, but men that much do} [But thieves do loſe it: Steal not leſs, for this 
want. [ meat. II give you; and gold confound you howſoever ! 
Tim. Your greateſt want is, you want much ofſa [Amen. [ Exit, 
Why ſhould you want ? Behold, the earth hath roots; 3 Thief. He has almoſt charm'd me ſrom my 
Within this mile break forth an hundred ſprings: | [profefſſion, by perſuading me to it. . 
The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips ; 1 Thief. "Tis in the malice of mankind, that he 
The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh thus adviſes us; not to have us thrive in our 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want? why want ?[3o|myſtery. 
1 Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, water, 2 Thief. I'll believe him as an enemy, and give 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. er my trade. 
Tim. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds, 1 Thief. Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens: 
and fiſhes; There is no time ſo miſerable, but a man may be 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muſt you con , ; 5ltrue. [Excunt, 


. 


SCENE I. Deſperate want made 
The Woods, and Timon Cave. What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 
Emer Flavius. 4 Who can bring nobleſt minds to baſeſt ends 
Flav. YOU gods! How rarely * does it meet with this time's guiſc, 
Is yon deſpis'd and ruinous man my] When man was wiſh'd $5 to love his enemies: 
lord ? 


rant, I may ever love, and rather woo 


Full of decay and failing? O monument hoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that 405! 


And wonder of good deeds evilly beſtow'd ! $ojHe has caught me in his eye: I will preſent 
What an alteration of honour has y honeſt grief unto him ; and, as my lord, 


To cen thanks is a very common expreſſion among our old dramatic writers. * Limited, for legal. 
3 Mr. Tollett comments on this paſſage thus: “ The mn is the governeſs of the floods, * but cannot 
be reſolved by the ſurges of the ſea.” This ſeems inconteſtible, and therefore an alteration of the text 
appears to be neceſſary. I propoſe to read :—2oboſe liguid ſurge reſolves the main into ſalt tears ;—i. e. te- 
ſolves the main land or the continent into ſea. In Bacon, and alſo in Shakſpeare's King Lear, act III. 
ſc. 1, main occurs in this ſignification. Earth melting to ſea is not an uncommon idea in our poets. 
« Melt earth to ſea, ſea flow to air.” I might add, that in Chaucer, mone, which is very near to the 
traces of the old reading, ſeems to mean the globe of the earth, or a map of it, from the French, mn, 
the world; but I think main is the true reading here, and might eaſily be miſtaken for moon by a haſty 
tranſcriber, or a careleſs printer, who might have in their thoughts the mon, which is mentioned in a 
preceding line.” 7 Rarely, for fitly ; not for ſeldom. 5 We ſhould read wild. © The ſenſe 
is, „Let me rather woo or careſs thoſe that «weld miſchief, that profeſs to mean me miſchief, than thoſe 
ready CO me miſchief under ſalſe proſeſſions of kindneſs.“ . 1 

ti 


3 abode at ld ww 
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Still ſerve him with my life——My deareſt maſter ! 
Timon comes forward from bis cave. 
Tam. Away | what art thou? P 
Flav, Have you forgot me, ſir? men; 
Jan, Why doſt aſk that? I have forgot 
Then, if thou grant'ſt thou art a man, 1 have 
Forgot thee. 
Flav, An honeſt poor ſervant of yours. 
Tim. Then 1 know thee not: 
I ne'er had honeſt man about me, I; all 
| kept were i knaves, to ſerve in meat to villains. 
Flav. The gods are witneſs, 
Ne'er did poor ſteward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 
Tim. What, doſt thou weep ?—Come nearer 
then I love thee, 
Becauſe thou art a woman, and diſclaim'ſt 
Flinty mankind ; whoſe eyes do never give, 
But thorough luſt, and laughter. Pity's ſleeping: 
Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with 
weeping ! 


Flay. I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 
To accept my grief, and, whilſt this poor weal 
laſts, 


To entertain me as your ſteward ſtill, 

Tim. Had I a ſteward 
& true, ſo juſt, and now ſo comfortable? 
It almoſt turns my dangerous nature wild *. 
—Let me behold thy face.—Surely, this man 
Was born of woman, 
Forgive my general and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 
Perpetual-ſober gods! I do proclaim 
One honeſt man,—miſtake me not,—But one; 
No more, I pray, —and he is a ſteward.— 
How fain would I have hated all mankind, 
And thou redeem'ſt thyſelf : But all, ſave thee, 
I fell with curſes. 
Methinks, thou art more honeſt now, than wiſe ; 
For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, 
Thou might'ſ have ſooner got another ſervice : 
For many ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, 
Upon their firſt lord's neck. But teil me true, 
{For I muſt ever doubt, though ne'er ſo ſure) 
Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, covetous, [ gifts, 
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| To requite me, by making rich yourſelf. 
Tim. Look thee,'tis ſo !-— Thou fingly honeſt man, 
Here, take :—the gods out of my miſery 
Have ſent thee treaſure. Go, live rich, and happy: 
But thus condition'd : Thou ſhalt build from 3 men 
Hate all, curſe all: ſhew charity to none 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh ſlide from the bone, 
re thou relieve the beggar : give to dogs 
What thou deny'ſt to men; let priſons ſwallow em, 
Debts wither 'em to nothing : Be men like blaſted 
woods, 
And may diſeaſes lick up their falſe bloods ! 
And ſo, farewel, and thrive. 
Flav. O, let me ſtay, and comfort you, my maſter, 
15] Tin. If thou hat'ſt curſes, 
Stay not; but fly, whilſt thou art bleſt and free: 
Ne'er ſee thou man, and let me ne er ſee thee. 
[ Excunt ſeverally. 
II. 
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er 
The ſame. 
Enter Poet and Painter. 

Pain. As I took note of the place, it cannot be 
far where he abides. 

25] Poet, What's to be thought of him? Does the 
rumour hold for true, that he is ſo full of gold? 

Pain. Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia 
and Tymandra had gold of him: he likewiſe en- 
rich'd poor ſtraggling ſoldiers with great quan- 
tity : *Tis ſaid, he gave his Reward a mighty ſum. 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a 
try for his friends ? 

Pain. Nothing elſe : you ſhall ſee him a palm 
in Athens again, and flouriſh with the higheſt. 
Therefore, 'tis not amiſs, we tender our loves to 
him, in this ſuppos'd diſtreſs of his: it will ſhew 
honeſtly in us; and is very likely to load our 
purpoſes with what they travel for, if it be a juſt 
and true report that goes of his having. 
40} Poer. What have you now to preſent unto him? 
Pain, Nothing at this time but my viſitation : 
y I will promiſe him an excellent piece. 

Poet. I muſt ſerve him fo too; tell him of an 
intent that's coming toward him. 
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If not a uſuring kindneſs; and as rich men deal 

ExpeQing in return twenty for one? l brea 
Flav. No, my moſt worthy maſter, in whoſ 

Doubt and ſuſpect, alas, are plac'd too late: 

You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you di 

feaſt : 

Suſpect ſtill comes where an eſtate is leaſt. 

That which I ſhew, heaven knows, is merely love, 

Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 

Care of your food and living : and, believe it, 

My moſt honour'd lord, 

For any benefit that points to me, 

Either in hope, or preſent, I'd exchange it 

For this one wiſh, That you had power and 


1 Krave is here uſed in the compound ſenſe of 


An appearance ſo unexpected, ſays Timon, ale turns my ſavageneſs to diſtraction. 
4 The ſenſe is, The ding of that which we have ſaid we would do, the 


from human habitations. 
accompliſhment and performance of our promiſe, 
out of uſe.” 


mon's caſe, not his perſon. 


45] Pain. Good as the beſt. Promiſing is the very 
air o the time; it opens the eyes of expeQation : 
performance is ever the duller for his act; and, 
but in the plainer and fimpler kind of people, the 
deed of ſaying is quite out of uſe . To promiſe 
is moſt courtly and faſhionable: performance is a 
kind of will, or teſtament, which argues a great 
ſickneſs in his judgment that makes it. 
Re-enter Timon from bis cave, unſeen. 

Tim. Excellent workman! Thou canſt not paint 
5 a man ſo bad as thyſelf. 

Poet. I am thinking, what 1 ſhall ſay I have 
provided for him: It muſt be a perſonating 9 of 


wealth| 


himſelf : a ſatire againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity ; 


2 To turn wild is to diſtira7, 
3 i. e. away 


a ſervant and a raſcal. 


is, except among the lower claſſes of mankind, quite 


5 Perſonating for repreſenting fimply z tor the ſubject of this projected ſatire was Ti- 


with 
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with a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries, that fol-{ Why, thy verſe ſwells with ſtuff fo fine and Wmooth, 
low youth and opulency. That thou art even natural in thine art, 

Tim. Muſt thou needs ſtand for a villain in thi But, for all this, my honeſt-natur'd friends, 
own work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults inf I muſt needs ſay, you have a little fault: 


other men? Do ſo, I have gold for thee, 5 Marry, tis not monſtrous in you ;- neither wiſh 1, 
Poet. Nay, let's ſeek him : [You take much pains to mend. 

Then do we fin againſt our own eſtate, Both. Beſeech your honour 

When we may profit meet, and come too late. To make it known to us. 

Pain. True; Tim. You'll take it ill. 

When the day ſerves, before black-corner'd night io Borb. Moſt thankfully, my lord. 

Find what thou want'ſt by free and offer'd light. Tim. Will you, indeed? 

Come. [gold, Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tim. I'll meet you at the turn, What a god' Tim. There's ne er a one of you but truſts a knaye, 

That he is worſhipp'd in a baſer temple, That mightily deceives you. 

Than where ſwine feed ! 15} Both. Do we, my lord? | 

*Tis thou that rigg'ſt the bark, and plow'ſt th Tim. Ay, and you hear him cog, ſee him difſemble, 

foam ; now his groſs patchery, love him, feed him, 

Settleſt admired reverence in a ſlave: [Keep in your boſom : yet remain aſſur'd, 

To thee be worſhip ! and thy ſaints for aye hat he's a made-up villain 3. 

Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey ! [2of Pain. I know none ſuch, my lord. 

Fit I meet them. Peet, Norl. [gold, 
Poet, Hail! worthy Timon. Tim. Look you, I love you well; I'll give you 
Pain, Our late noble maſter. Rid me theſe villains from your companies : 
Tim. Have I once liv'd to ſee two honeſt men? [Hang them, or ſtab them, drown them in a draught4, 
Poet. Sir, 25 Confound them by ſome courſe, and come to me, 

Having often of your open bounty taſted, PII give you gold enough. 

Hearing you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, Both. Name them, my lord, let's know them. 

Whoſe thankleſs natures—O abhorred ſpirits ! Tim. You that way, ant! you this.—But two in 

Not all the whips of heaven are large enough company 5, 

What! to you zo Each man apart, —all ſingle, and alone. 

Whoſe ſtar- like nobleneſs gave life and influence Vet an arch-villain keeps him company.— 

To their whole being! I am rapt, and cannot cover Alt, where thou art, two villains ſhall not be, 

The monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude [To the Paine. 

With any ſize of words, Come not near him.—If thou wouldſt not refide 
Tim. Let it go naked, men may ſee t the better :|; 5 [To the Port, 

You, that are honeſt, by being what you are, But where one villain is, then him abandon, — 

Make them beſt ſeen, and known. Hence! pack! there's gold, ye came for gold, ye 
Pain. He, and myſelf, ſlaves : 

Have travell'd in the great ſhower of your gifts, You have work for me, there is payment: Hence! 

And ſweetly felt it. 40 Vou are an alchymiſt, make gold of that ;— 


Tim. Ay, you are honeſt men. : 

Pain. We are hither come to offer you our ſervice. 

Tim. Moſt honeft men! Why, how ſhall 1 
requite you ? 

Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 

Both. What we can do, we'll do, to do you ſer- 

vice. {1 have gold; 

Tim. You are honeſt men: You have heard that 

1 am ſure, you have: ſpeak truth: you are hone 


Out, raſcal dogs ! 
[Exit, beating and driving then cui. 


> = & = =O 


Enter Flavius, and two Scnaters. 
Flav. It is in vain that you would ſpeak with 
Timon; 
For he is ſet ſo only to himſelf, 


men. 450] That nothing, but himſelf, which looks like man, 
Pain. So it is ſaid, my noble lord: but therefore] Ils friendly with him. 
Came not my friend, nor I. [terfeit * 1 Sen. Bring us to his cave: 


Tim. Good honeſt men: Thou draw'ſ a coun-f it is our part, and promiſe to the Athenians, 

Beſt in all Athens: thou art, indeed, the beſt; To ſpeak with Timon. 

Thou counterſeit'ſt moſt lively. 55} 2 Sen. At all times alike 
Pain. So, ſo, my lord. Men are not ſtill the ſame : Twas time, and grieſs, 
Tim. Even fo, fir, as I ſay:— And, for thy fiction, [That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 

[ To the Poet. ftering the fortunes of his former days, 


1 i. e. night which is as obſcure as a dark cerner. A portrait was called a counterfeit in our 
author's time. 3 i. c. a hypocrite. 4 That is, in the jakes. 5 This paſſage is obſcure. Dr. 
Johnſon thinks the meaning is this: But teu in company, that is, Stand apart, ler only true be rogether 3 
for even when each ſtands ſingle there are two, he hiniſelf and a villain. But, in the North, fignifics, 
Abet. . 
| The 
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The former man may make him ; Bring us to And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 
And chance it as it may. Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 

Flav. Here is his cave contumelious, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war 


Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! Timon! 


let him know, and tell him, Timon ſpeaks ity 


Look out, and ſpeak to friends: The Athenians, 5 [In pity of our aged, and our youth, 


two of their moſt reverend ſenate, greet thee: 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 
Enter Timon. 
Tim. Thou ſun, that comfort'ſt, burn! $ 
and be hang'd ! 
For each true word, a bliſter, and each falſe 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o' the tongue, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking |! 
1 Sen, Worthy Timon, [mon. 
Tim, Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Ti- 
2 Sen. The ſenators of Athens greet thee, Ti- 


mon. [the plague, 
Tim, I thank them; and would ſend them 
Could I but catch it for them. 
1 Sen. O, forget 


What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee. 
The ſenators, with one conſent of love, 
Intreat thee back to Athens; who have thought 
On ſpecial dignities, which vacant lie 
For thy beſt uſe and wearing, 

2 Sen, They confeſs, 
Toward thee, forgetfulneſs too general, groſs : 
And now the publick body,—which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter—fceling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall *, reſtraining aid to Timon; 
And ſends forth us, to make their ſorrowed ren- 

der *, 

Together with a recompence more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the dram [35 
Ay, even ſuch heaps and ſums of love and wealth, 
As ſhall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs, 
And write in thee the figures of their love, 
Ever to read them thine. 

Tm. You witch me in it; 
Surprize me to the very brink of tears : 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 

And I'll beweep theſe comforts, worthy ſenators. 
1 Sen. Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return wit 
And of our Athens (thine, and ours) to take [us, 45 
The captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 

Allow'd 3 with abſolute power, and thy good n 
Live with authority :—ſo ſoon ſhall we drive bac 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; 
Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up 
His country's peace. 

2 Sen, And ſhakes his threat'ning ſword 
Againſt the walls of Athens. 

I Sen, Therefore, Timon, 

Tim, Well, fir, I will; therefore I will, fir; 

Thus, . 

If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, [Athens, 


30 


50 


35 


40 


cannot chuſe but tell him, that--I care not, 
let him take't at worſt; for their knives cars 


not, 
you have throats to anſwer : for myſelf, 
here's not a whittle “ in the unruly camp, 
ut I do prize it at my love, before 
he reverend'ſt throat in Athens. So I leave you 
o the protection of the proſperous gods, 
thieves to keepers, 
Flav. Stay not, all's in vain. 
Tim. Why, 1 was writing of my epitaph, 
t will be ſeen to-morrow ; My long ſickneſs 


laſt ſo long enough 
1 Sen. We ſpeak in vain. 
Tim. But yet I love my country; and am not 


One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. 


1 Sen. That's well ſpoke. 

Tim, Commend me to my loving countrymen,--- 

1 Sen. Theſe words become your lips as they 
paſs thrqugh them. ſers 

2 Sen. And enter in our ears, like great triumph- 


Un their applauding gates. 


Tim. Commend me to them; 
And tell them, that, to caſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes 
That nature's fragil veſſel doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will ſome kindneſs 
do them: 
I'll teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades* wrath. 
2 Sen. I like this well, he will return again. 
Tim. I have a tree, which grows here in my 
cloſe, 
That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it: Tell my friends, 
Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degree 5, 
From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ſtop affliction, let him take his haſte, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himſelf :---I pray you, do my greeting. 
Flav. Trouble him no further, thus you till 
ſhall find him. 
Tim. Come not to me again: but ſay to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beached verge of the ſalt flood, 
Which once a day with his emboſſed froth 8 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover ; thither come, 
And let my grave-ſtone be your oracle. 


Lips, let ſour words go by, and language end: 


That---Timon cares not.—But if he ſack fair 


What is amiſs, plague and infection mend 


The Athenians bad ſenſe, that is, felt the danger of their own fall, by the arms of Alcibiades. 


Render is cenfeſſton. 


to lyweſt, 
he was faid to be embsſi'd, 


3 Allowed is licenſed, privileged, ancontrolled. 
land counties the common name for a pocket claſp knife, ſuch as children uſe. 
6 We have before obſerved, that when a deer was run hard, and foamed at the mout“, 


4 A evbittle is ſtill in the mid- 
5 ji. e. from higheſt 


Graves 
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Crayes only be men's works ʒ and death, their gain 


Sun, hide thy beams l Timon hath done his reign. 


[ Exit Timon. 
1 Sen. His diſcontents are unremoveably 


Coupled to nature. 
2 Sen. Our hope in him is dead : let us return, 
And ſtrain what other means is left unto us 


In our dear * peril. 
1 Sex, It requires ſwift foot. [Excunt. 


SCENE IV. 
The Walls of Athens. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


10 


Enter two other Senators, with a Meſſenger. 

1 Sen. Thou haſt painfully diſcovered ; are his 
As full as thy report ? 

Meſ. I have ſpoke the leaſt : 
Beſides, his expedition promiſes ; 
Preſent approach. ; [Timon. 

2 Sen. We ſtand much hazard, if they bring not 


M.. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ;—[20 


Who, though in general part we were oppos'd, 

Yet our old love made a particular force, 

And made us ſpeak like friends :---this man was 
riding 

From Alcibiades to Timon's cave, 

With letters of entreaty, which imported 

His fellowſhip i” the cauſe againſt your city, 


[ files} 5 


— 


23 


EV = VI, 
Before the Walls f Athens, 
Trumpets ſound. Enter Alcibiades, with bis pore, 


Ale. Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 
Our terrible approach. 


Sund a parley. The Senators appear upon the wall, 


Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 
The ſcope of juſtice; till now, myſelf, and ſuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our traverſt arms , and 
. breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly : Now the time is fluſh 3, 
When crouching marrow e, in the bearer ſtrong, 
Cries of itſelf, * No more: now breathleſs 


[Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe; 


And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind, 
With fear, and horrid flight. 

1 Sen, Noble and young, 
When thy firſt griefs were but a meer conceit, 
Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe to fear, 
We ſent to thee; to give thy rages balm, 
To wipe out our ingratitudes with loves 
Above their 5 quantity. 

2 Sen. So did we woo 


— ge Timon to our city's love, 


In part for his ſake mov'd. By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means ; 
We were not all unkind, nor all deſerve 
Enter the other Sendtors. zo The common ſtroke of war. 


1 Sen, Here come our brothers. 


3 Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him expect. 


The enemies drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt : In, and prepare; 


1 Sen, Theſe walls of ours 

Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv'd your griefs : nor are they ſuch, 
That theſe great towers, trophies, and ſchools 


35 ſhould fall 
[For private faults in them. 

2 Sen, Nor are they living, 
Who were the motives that you firſt went out; 
Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs 
40 Hath broke their hearts %. March, noble lord, 
Into our city with thy banners ſpread : 

By decimation, and a tithed death, 


Ours is the fall, I fear, our foes the ſnare. 


SCENE V. 
Changes to the M badi. 
Enter a Soldier, ſeeking Timon. 


Sol. By all deſcription, this ſhould be the place. 

Who's here ? ſpeak, ho !---No anſwer ?---What| (If thy revenges hunger for that food, 

is this ? Which nature loathsY take thou the deſtin'd tenth ; 
Timon is dead, who hath out-ſtretch'd his ſpan : |45|And by the hazard of the ſpotted die, 
Some beaſt read this; there does not live a man. [Let die the ſpotted. 
Dead, ſure; and this his grave. What's on this 1 Sen. All have not offended ; 

tomb ? For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare /, to take, 
I cannot read; the character I'll take with wax; On thoſe that are, revenges : crimes, like lands, 
Our captain hath in every figure ſkill ; o Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
An ag'd interpreter, though young in days: Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 
Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is. Which, in the bluſter of thy wrath, muſt fall 


[Exit. 


1 Dr. Warburton obſerves, that dear, in the language of that time, ſignified dread, and is ſo uſed by 
Shakſpeare in numberleſs places. Mr. Steevens ſays, that dear may in this inſtance fignify imm-ediatc ; 
and that it is an enforcing epithet with not always a diſtin meaning. 2 Arms acroſs. 3 Abird 
is gad when his feathers are grown, and he can leave the neſt. Fluſh means mature, The mar- 
row was ſuppoſed to be the original of ſtrength. The image is from a camel kneeling to take up his 
load, who riſes immediately when he finds he has as much laid on as he can bear. 5 Their refers to 

6 The meaning is, „Shame in exceſs (i. e. extremity of ſhame) that they wanted cunning 

(i. e. that they were not wiſe enough not to baniſh you) hath broke their hearts.” 7 i. e. not 

regular, not equitable, | With 
it 


CI TY. Es & * 


Ad Fo Scene 6.] 


With thoſe that have offended: like a ſhepherd, 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not altogether. 

2 Sen, What thou wilt, f 
Thou rather ſhalt enforce it with thy ſmile, 
Than hew to't with thy ſword. 

1 Sen. Set but thy foot 
Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall ope; 
go thou wilt ſend thy gentle heart before, 
To ſay, thou'lt enter friendly. 

2 Sem. Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour elſe, 
That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redreſs, 
And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have ſeal'd thy full deſire. 

Alc. Then there's my glove ; 
Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports * : 
Thoſe enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 
Whom you yourſelves ſhall ſet out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more: and, to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning. not a man 
Shall paſs his quarter, or offend the ſtream 
Of regular juſtice in your city's bounds, 
But ſhall be remedy'd by your publick laws 
At heavieſt anſwer. 

Both. "Tis moſt nobly ſpoken. 

Alc, Deſcend, and keep your words. 


L e. wnguarded gates. 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 


329 


Enter @ Soldier. 
Sl. My noble general, Timon is dead; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' the ſea: 
And, on his grave-ſtone, this inſculpture ; which 
$5 [With wax I brought away, whoſe ſoft. impreſſion 
Interpreteth for my poor ignorance. 
[ Alcibiades reads the epitaph.] 
Here lies a wretched corſe, of wretched ſoul bereft : 
Seek not my name: A plague conſume you wicked cai- 
10 tiffs left ! 
ere lie I Timon; obo, alive, all living men did 
bate : 


Pas by nd coſe thy dn but poſs and fg ws 


15]Theſe well expreſs in thee thy latter ſpirits: 
[Though thou abhor'dſt in us our human griefs, 
orn'dſt our brain's flow , and thoſe our droy- 
lets which 


2 Our brain's flew is our tears. 


From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
20jTaught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 
n thy low grave,—On :—Faults ſorgiven. Dead 
s noble Timon; of whoſe memory 
Hereafter more,-Bring me into your city, 
And I will uſe the olive with my ſword : 
Make war breed peace z make peace Rint war; 
make each 
Preſcribe to other, as each other's leach 7, 
Let our drums ſtrike, [Excunte 


3 i, e. phyfigan, 


TITUS 


TITUS AND RONIC US,. 


4 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


" $ATURNXINUS, Son to the late Emperor of Rome, EMPRONIUS». 

afterwards declared Emperor bimſelf. Al Anus, 

Bastiax us, Brother to Saturninus, in love with HIRON, | Sons to Tamora. 
Lavinia. EMETRIU?, 

Tirus ANDRONICUS, & noble Roman, Gener, AARON, @ Moor, belry'd by Tamera. 
againſt the Geths. | ain, from Titus's Camp, 

Maxcus ANDRONICUS, Tribune of the People, Amitius, a Meſſenger, 
Brother to Titus. Goths, and Romans. 

Marcus, 5 Clown. 

UINTUSy : 

— „T TamoRA, Queen of the Goths, and afterwards mar · 

MuTivs, ' ried to Saturninus. 

Yang Lucius, @ Bey, Son to Lucius. AVINIA, Daughter to Titus Andronicut. 

PusLivs, Sen to Marcus the Tribune, and Nepbew urſe, with a Black-a-mur Child. 
ts Titus Androicus. 


Senators, Judges, Officers, Soldiers, and other Attendants. 
SCENE, Rome; and the Country near it. 


2 


f ever Baſſianus, Cæſar's ſon, 
* ere gracious in the eyes of royal Romey 
„ eee eep then this paſſage to the Capitol ; 
Ener the Tribunes ard Senators aloft, as in the Senate land ſuffer not diſhonour to approach 
Then enter Saturninus and bis followers, at one door; 5 [The imperial ſeat, to virtue conſecrate, 
and Baſſianus and bis followers at the other; vit o juſtice, continence, and nobility ; 
drum and colours. ut let deſert in pure election ſhine ; 
Sar, N patricians, patrons of my right, nd, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe wi Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft, with the Crown. 


"SES RS. 


arms; 10] Mar. Princes, that ſtrive by factions, and by 
And, countrymen, my loving followers, friends, 
Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords 2 Ambitiouſly for rule and empery ! 


I am his firſt-born ſon, that was the lait ow, that the people of Rome, for whom we 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome : ſtand, 
Then let my father's honours live in me, 15]A ſpecial party, have, by common voice, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. In election for the Roman empery, 
Baſ. Romans,—friends, followers, favourers Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius 
my right, | For many good and great deſerts to Rome; 


* Mr. Theobald ſays, This is one of thoſe plays which he always thought, with the better judges, 
ought not to be acknowledged in the liſt of Shakſpear's genuine pieces. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, That 
all the editors and critics agree with Mr. Theobald in ſuppoſing this play ſpurious, and that he ſees 
no reaſon for differing from them; for the colour of the ſtile is wholly different from that of the 
ether plays, and there is an attempt at regular verfification, and artificial cloſes, not always inelegant, 
yet ſeldom pleaſing. The barbarity of the ſpectacles, and the general maſſacre, which are here exhi- 
dited, can ſcarcely be conceived tolerable to any audience; yet we are told by Jonſon, that they were 


chu ly barne, but praiſed,” Mr, Farmer and Mr, Steevens ace allo of the ſane opinion with Dr. 
o, 
A nobler 


— — — ——— 9 


9 


— So ca 


RE 


i 
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A nobler man, a braver warrior, 
Lives not this day within the city walls : 
He by the ſenate is accited home, | 
From weary wars againſt the barbarous Goths ; 
That, with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 
Hath yok'd a nation ſtrong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are ſpent, ſince firſt he undertook 
This cauſe of Rome, and chaſtiſed with arms 
Our enemies pride: Five times he hath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 
In coffins from the field 
And now at laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, . 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, flouriſhing in arms. 
Let us intreat,—By honour of his name, 
Whom, worthily, you would have now ſucceed, . 
And in the Capitol and ſenate's right, 
Whom you pretend to honour and adore, 
That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength ; 
Diſmiſs your followers, and, as ſuitors ſhould, 
Plead your deſerts in peace and humbleneſs. 
Sat. How fair the tribune ſpeaks to calm my 
thoughts 
Baſ. Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
And ſo I love and honour thee, and thine, 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his ſons, 
And her, to whom our thoughts are humbled all 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament, 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends ; 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 
Commit my cauſe in ballance to be weigh'd. 
Sat, Friends, that have been thus forward in 
; my right, 
I thank you all, and here diſmiſs you all; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myſelf, my perſon, and the cauſe; 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 
Open the gates, and let me in. 
Baſ. Tribunes ! and me, a poor competitor. 
[ They go up into the Senate-bouſe, 


SCENE IL 
Enter a Captain. | 

Cat. Romans, make way; The good Andro- 
Patron of virtue, Rome's beſt champion, [ nicus, 
Succeſsful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour and with fortune is return'd, 
From where he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
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15 


25 


30 


35 


45 


Seund drums and trumpets, and then enter Mutins 
and Marcus; after them, two men bearing a 
coffin covered with black; then Quintus and Lucius. 
After them, Titus Andronicus; and then Tamora, 
the queen of the Goths, Alarbus, Chiron, and De- 

metrius, with Aaron the Moor, priſoners ; Soldiers, 
and other attendants. dawn the coffin, 
and Titus ſpeaks. 9 * 


Tu. Haill Rome, vi ctorious in thy mourningweeds, 
Jupiter, to whom the Capitol was ſacred. 


of unburied people appeared to their friends and relations, to ſolicit the rites of funeral, 


is uſed by other dramatic writers, 


55 


[AR 1. Scene 2, 


Lo, as the bark, that hath diſcharg'd her frau 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anclio 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs, 
5 To re- ſalute his country with his tears; 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome, _. 
[Thou great defender of this Capitol i, 
Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 
Romans, of five and twenty valiant ſons, 
Half of the number that king Priam had, 
Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead! 
rheſe, that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love; 
Theſe, that I bring unto their lateſt home, 
With burial among their anceſtors : [ſword, 
Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my 
Titus, unkihd, and careleſs of thine own, 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unbury d yet, 
To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx 


j [Make way to lay them by their brethren. 
© 


[They open the tins, 
There greet in ſilence, as the dead were wont, 


And ſleep in peace, ſlain in your country's wars! 
O ſacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many ſons of mine haſt thou in ſtore, 
That thou wilt never render to me more ? 

Luc. Give us the proudeſt priſoner of the Coth:, 
That we may hew his limbs, and, on a pile, 

Ad manes fratrum ſacrifice his fleſh, 

Before this earthly priſon of their bones; 

That ſo the ſhadows be not unappeas'd, 

Nor we diſturb'd with prodigies on earth *. 

Tit. I give him you; the nobleſt that ſurvives, 
The eldeſt ſon of this diſtreſſed queen. [queror, 
Tam. Stay, Roman brethren, —-GraGous con- 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I ſhed, 

A mother's tears in paſſion for her ſon : 

And, if thy ſons were ever dear to thee, 

O, think my ſon to be as dear to me. 


4o|Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome, 


To beautify thy triumphs, and return, 
Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke ? 
But muſt my ſons be ſlaughter'd in the ſtreets, 
For valiant doings in their country's cauſe ! 
O! if to fight for king and common weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in theſe ; | 
Andronicus, ſtain not thy tomb with blood ; 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful : 
o|Sweet mcrcy is nobility's true badge; 
Thrice-noble Titus, ſpare my firſt-born ſon. 
Tit. Patient 3 yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. 
Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive, and dead; and for their brethren ſlain, 
Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice: _ 
To this your ſon is mark'd : and die he muſt, 
To appeaſe their groaning ſhadows that are gone. 
Luc. Away with him ! and make a fire ſtruight; 
And with our ſwords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let's hew his limbs, 'till they be clean conſum'd. 
[Exeunt Mutius, Marcus, Quintus, ard 
Lucivs, with Alarbut. 


2 It was ſuppoſed by the ancients, that the ghoſts 


3 This verb 


Tun. 


AR 1. Scene 3. TITUS ANDRONIC US. 833 


Tam. O cruel, irreligious piety ! 11 Tit. A better head her glorious body fits, 
(4i, Was ever Scythia half ſo barbarous ? Than his, that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs : 
Dan. Oppoſe not Scythia to ambitious Rome. What | ſhould I don * this robe, and trouble you? 
Alacbus goes to reſt ; and we ſurvive Be choſe with proclamations to-day ; 
To tremble under Titus threatening look, 5 ro- morrow yield up rule, reſign my life, 


Then, madam, ſtand refoly'd ; but hope withal, And ſet abroad new buſineſs for you all? 
The ſelf-ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy | Rome, I have been thy ſoldier forty years, 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge And led my country's ſtrength ſucceſsfully ; 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, And buried one and twenty valiant ſons, 
May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, nighted in field, flain manfully in arms, 
(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Enter Mutius, Marcus, Quintus, and Lucius. 


But not a ſceptre to controll the world : 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it laſt. 


form'd Mar. Titus, thou ſhalt obtain and aſk the em- 
Our Roman rites : Alarbus* limbs are lopp'd, pery. | [tell ?— 
And entrails feed the ſacrificing fire, Sat. Proud and ambitious tribune, canſt thou 


Tit. Patience, prince Saturninus.—- 
Sar. Romans, do me right ; 
tricians, draw your ſwords, and ſheath them not 
Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor ;— 
Andronicus, would thou were ſhip'd to hell, 
r than rob me of the le's hearts. 
Luc. Proud Saturninus ! interrupter of the good 
hat noble-minded Titus means to thee !— 
Tit. Content thee, prince; I will reſtore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from them- 
Here grow no damned grudges; here no ſtorm, Baſ. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, [ſelves. 
No noiſe, but filence and eternal ſleep: But honour thee, and will do till I die; 

Enter Lavinia. zo My faction if thou ſtrengthen with thy friends, 
In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons ! I will moſt thankful be: and thanks, to men 


Whoſe ſmoke, like incenſe, doth perfume the ſky. 
Remaineth nought, but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud 'larums welcome them to Rome. 
Tit. Let it be ſoz and let Andronicus 
Make this his lateſt farewel to their ſouls. 
Then trumpets, and lay the in the 
NO — reſt you ——— 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps | 
Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells, 


Lav. In peace and honour live lord Titus long ; Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 
My noble lord and father, live in fame Tit. People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears I aſk your voices, and your ſuffrages; 
I render, for my brethren's obſequies; 35] Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus ? 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy Mar. To gratify the good Andronicus, 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome: And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
O, bleſs me here with thy victorious hand, The people will accept whom he admits. [make, 


Whoſe fortune Rome's beſt citizens applaud. Tit. Tribunes, I thank you: and this ſuit 1 
Tit, Kind Rome, that haſt thus lovingly reſerv'd ao That you create your emperor's eldeſt ſon, 
The cordial of mine age, to glad my heart Lord Saturnine ; whoſe virtues will, I hope, 


Lavinia, live; out- live thy father's days, Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, 
And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praiſe! And ripen juſtice in this common-weal : 
Mar. Long live lord Titus, my beloved brother, [Then if you will ele& by my advice, 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome ! 45]Crown him, and ſay,— Long live our emperor ! 
Tit, Thanks, gentle tribune, noble Mar. Witk voices and applauſe of every ſort, 
Marcus. Patricians, and plebeians, we create 
Mar. And welcome, nephews, from ſucceſsf Lord Saturninus, Rome's great emperor ; 
You that ſurvive, and you that ſleep in fame. And ſay, — Lang hve our emperor Saturnine ! 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 45 [A bong flourif till they come drone 
That in your country's ſervice drew your ſwords : Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
But ſafer triumph is this funeral pomp, To us in our election this day, 
That hath afpir'd to Solon's happineſs, I give thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
And triumphs over chance, in honour's bed. — And will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs ; 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 55} And, for an onſet, Titus, to advance 
Whoſe friend in juſtice thou haſt ever been, Thy name, and honourable family, 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their truſt, Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 
This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue ; Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 
And name thee in election for the empire, And in the ſacred Pantheon her eſpouſe: 
With theſe our late-deceaſed emperor's ſons: © {60fTell me, Andronicus, doth this motion pleaſe thee ? 
Re candidatys then, and put it on, Tit. It doth, my worthy lord; and, in this match, 
And help to ſet a head on headleſs Rome, I hold me highly honour d of your grace: 


. e. di on this robe, put it on. 


3 H And 
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And here, in ſight of Rome, to Saturnine,— My ſons would never ſo diſhonour me: 
King and commander of common-weal, Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the emperor. 
The wide world's emperor,—do I conſecrate Luc. Dead, if you will; but not to be ll 
My ſword, my chariot and my priſoners ; wife, 
Preſents well worthy Rome's imperial lord : $ [That is another's lawful promis'd love. 
Receive them then, the tribute that I owe, Sat. No, Titus, no; the emperor needs her not, 
Mine honour's enfigns humbled at thy feet. Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy ftock : 

Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! I'll truſt, by leiſure, him that mocks me once; 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, Thee never, nor thy traiterous haughty ſons, 
Rome ſhall record; and when I do ſorget IcIConfederates all thus to diſhonour me. 


The leaſt of theſe unſpeakable deſerts, 
Romans, forget your ſealty to me. 

Tit. Now, madam, are you priſoner to an em- 

3 peror; [To Tamera. 

To him, that for your honour and your ſtate, 


as there none elſe in Rome to make a ſale of, 
But Saturnine ? Full well, Andronicus, 

Agree theſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
hat ſaid'ſt, I begg'd the empire at thy hands. 
Tit. O monſtrous! what reproachful words az 


Will uſe you nobly, and your followers. theſe ? 
Sat, A goodly lady, truſt me; of the hue Sat. But go thy ways; go, give that changing 
That I would chooſe, were I to chooſe anew. — piece 


To him that flouriſh'd for her with his ſword; 
20A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 

To ruffle “ in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tit. Theſe words are razors to my wounded 


Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance : 
'Chough chance of war hath wrought this 
of cheer, 

Thou com'ſt not to be made a ſcorn in Rome: 
Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 
Reſt on my word, and let not diſcontent 
Daunt all your hopes : Madam, he comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths.— 
Lavinia, you are not diſpleas'd with this? 

Lav. Not I, my lord; fith true nobility - 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 


f thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, 
{Bchold, I chooſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 


us go: 
Ranſomleſs here we ſet our priſoners free : 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum 
Baſ. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is 
mine. [ Seizing Lawinia,h3 5] And tapers burn fo bright, and every thing 
Tit. How, fir? Are you in earneſt then, my 
lord ? 


Baſ. Ay, noble Titus; and reſolv'd withal, 
To do myſelf this reaſon and this right. 
[ The Emperor courts Tamora in dumb ſberv. 
Mar. Suum cuique is our Roman juſtice : 
This prince in juſtice ſeizeth but his own. 
Luc. And that he will, and ſhall, if Lucius live. 
Tit. Traitors, avaunt ! Where is the emperor” 


Or climb my palace, 'till from forth this place 

lead eſpous'd my bride along with me. 

Tam. And here, in fight of heaven to Rome 
I ſwear, 

it Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 

She will a handmaid be to his defires, 

A loving nurſe, a mother to his youth. 


guard! Sat. Aſcend, fait queen, Pantheon: Lordi, 
Treaſon, my lord; Lavinia is ſurpriz'd. accompany 
Sat. Surpriz'd! By whom ? } {Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Baſ. By him that juſtly may | Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 


Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. Whoſe wiſdom hath her fortune conquered : 
[Exit Baſſianus wwith Lavinia. ] 30 There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 
Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, [ Exeunt, 
And with my ſword I'll keep this door ſafe. Manet Titus Ardroricus. 


Tit. Follow, my lord, and I'll ſoon bring he Tit. I am not bid to wait upon this bride ;— 
back. Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Mut. My lord you paſs not here. 35 Diſhonour'd thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 
Tir. What! villain boy, Enter Marcus Andronicus, Lucius, Quintus, ard 
Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? [Titus kills Mutius Marcus. 
Mur. Help, Lucius, help Mar. O, Titus, ſee, O ſee, what thou haſt 
Luc. My lord, you are unjuſt, and more than ſo ; done! 


In wrongful quarrel you have flain your ſon. 1 In a bad quarrel ſlain a virtuous ſon. 
Tit. Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine; Tit, No, fooliſh tribune, no; no ſon of mine 


1 Sfoken of Lavinia. Pice was then, as it is now, uſed perſonally as a word of contemft. 
* A rufjer was a kind of cheating bully; and is ſo called in a ſtatute made for the puniſhment of 
vagabonds in the 27th year of K. Henry VIII. Hence, probably, this ſenſe of the verb, to ruffle, 
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Xor thou, nor theſe, confederates in the deed 
That hath diſhonour'd all our family; 
voworthy brother, and unworthy fons ! 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

77. Traitors, away! he reſts not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly re-cdified ; 
here none but ſoldiers, and Rome's ſervitors, 
Repoſe in fame ; none baſely lain in brawls — 
Fury him where you can, he comes not here. 

Mar. My lord, this is impiety in you : 

My nephew Mutius* deeds do plead for him: 
He muſt be buried with his brethren, 
[ Titus" ſons ſpeak. 

Ss. And ſhall, or him we will accompany. 

Ji. And thall? What villain was it ſpoke tha 

word ? [ Titus" ſon ſpeaks 

Qi. He that would vouch t in any place but 

here. 

v. What, would you bury him in my deſpight ? 

Mar. No, noble Titus; but intreat of thee 
Ig pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 

Ti, Marcus, even thou haſt ſtruck upon my creſt, 
And, with theſe boys, mine honour thou haſt 

wounded, 
My foes I do repute you every one; 
do trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

Luc. He is not with himſelf ; let us withdraw. 

Quin, Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 

[ The brother and the ſuns kneel. 

Mer. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 

Nun. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak. 

Tr, Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will| 

ſpeed. 

Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my ſoul 

Luc. Dear father, foul and ſubſtance of us all. 

Mar, Suffer thy brother Marcus to interr 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 

That died in honour and Lavinia's cauſe, 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous. 

the Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 

That New himſelf; and wiſe Laertes' ſon 

Did graciouſly plead for his funerals : 

Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Le harr d his entrance here, 

Ti, Riſe, Marcus, riſe : 

Tie diſmall'ſt day is this, that e'er I ſaw, 
10 be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome !— 
Well bury him, and bury me the next. 


L 


— 1 


1 


wu 
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Fluriſbd. Re-enter the Emperor, Tuma, Chircn 
| and Demetrius, wvith Aaron the Mor, at ' one 

door: At the other door, Baſſianus, and Lavinia, 
with others. | | 
Sat. So, Baſſianus, you have play'd your prize: 

God give you joy, fir, of your gallant bride. 

Baſ. And you of yours, my lord: I ſay no more, 

Nor with no leſs; and ſo I take my leave. 
Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have 


IC power, 
Thou and thy faQtion ſhall repent this rape. 
Baſ. Rape, call you it, my lord, to ſeize my owng 
My true betrothed love, and now my wife? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
15/Mean while 1 am poſſeſt of that is mine. 
Sat. Tis good, fir: You are very ſhort with us; 
But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you. 
Baſ. My lord, what I have done, as beſt I may, 
Anſwer I muſt, and ſhall do with my life. 


[29JOnly thus much 1 give your grace to know. 


By all the duties which 1 owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 

Is in opinion, and in honour, wrong'd; 
That, in the reſcue of Lavinia, 

250 With his own hand did ſlay his youngeſt ſony 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be controul'd in that he frankly gave: 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine; 
That hath expreſs d himſelf, in all his deeds, 
zol A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 

Tit. Prince Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds z 
"Tis thou, and thoſe, that have diſhonour'd me: 
Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 

ow I have lov'd and honour d Saturnine ! 

Tam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 

ere gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me ſpeak, indifferencly for all; 
And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon what is paſt, 

Sat. What, madam | be diſhonour'd openly 
40] And baſely put it up without revenge? 

Tam. Not ſo, my lord; The gods of Rome 

, tore ſend, 
I ſhould be author to diſhonour you | | 
But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 


3 . 


45]For good lord Titus' innocence in all, 


Whoſe fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs 2 

Then, at ray ſuit, look graciouſly on him ; 

Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 

Nor with four looks afflit his gentle heart. 
$0[My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at lait, ? 
{Difſemble all your grieſs and diſcontents: | 


{ They put bim in the tomb, 
Luc, There lie thy bones, ſweet Mutius, wit! 
thy fricnds, | 
Til we with trophies do adorn thy tomb 
: [They all kneel and ſay ; 
No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius 
He lives in fame, that dy'd in virtue's cauſe. 
Mar. My lord. to ſtep out of theſe dre 
dumps,— 
How comes it, that the ſubtle queen of Goths 
ls of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome 
Tir, I know not, Marcus; but I know, it is; 
If by device or no, the heavens can tell: 
ls ſhe not then beholden to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far ? 


F60l And raze their faction, and their family, 


You are hut newly planted in your 
throne 3 ir | 
Leſt then the people, and patricjans too, 

55]Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus" part; 
And ſo ſupplant us for ingratitude, 

( WhichRomereputes to be a heinous ſin) 

Yield at intreats, and then let me alone: 
u find a day to maſfacre them all, 


2 


'[The cruel father, and his traiterous ſons, 
ro whom 1 ſued for my dear ſon's life ; 
And make them know, hat tis to let a 
ueen 
65K neel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace 


Ves, and will nobly him remunerate. 
3 


in Vail, = 


i A Come, 


$36 


Come, come, ſweet emperor, come, Andronicus,—- 
Take up this good old man, and chear the heart 
That dies in tempeſt of thy angry frown. 


Sat. Riſe, Titus, riſe; my empreſs hath pre- 


vail'd. 
Tit. I thank your majeſty, and her, my lord. 
Theſe words, theſe looks, infuſe new life in me. 
Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily, 
And muſt adviſe the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus j— 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 
That I have reconcil'd your friends and you. 
For you, prince Baſſianus, I have paſt 
My word and promiſe to the emperor, 
That you will be more mild and tractable.— 
And fear not, lords,—and you, Lavinia ;— 
By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 
You ſhall aſk pardon of his majeſty. 
Luc. We do; and vow to heaven, and to 
highneſs, 
That what we did, was mildly as we might, 
Tend'ring our ſiſter s honour, and our own. 


A C 


$ © WS 
Before the Palace. 
Enter Agron alone, 


4. N OW climbeth Tamora Olympus top, 
Safe out of fortune's ſhot; and fits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning flath ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threatning reach. 
As when the golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Ballops the zodiack in his gliſtering coach, 

And over- looks the higheſt-peering hills; 

So Tamora.— | F 

Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, 

And virtue ſtoops and trembles at her frown, 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 


I. 


And mount her pitch z whom thou in triumph long 


Haſt priſoner held, fetter d in amorous chains; 
And faſter bound do Aaron's charming eyes, 
Than is Prometheus ty'd to Caucaſus. 

Away with laviſh weeds, and idle thoughts! 

I will be bright, and ſhine in pearl and gold, 

To wait upon this new-made empereſs. 

To wait, ſaid I? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddeſs, this Semiramis z-=this queen, 
This ſyren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 
And ſee his ſhipwreck, and his common-weal's, 
Holla! what ſtorm is this? | 


Enter Chiron, and Demettfus, braving. 
Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, th 
wants edge, 


his 
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Mar. That on mine honour here I do proteg, 

Sat. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more. 

Tam. Nay, nay, ſweet emperor, we muſt al h. 
friends: 

The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace; 

I will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 

Sat. Marcus, for thy ſake, and thy brother 

her e, 
And at my lovely Tamora's intreats, 


T 


40 


I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults, his t 
Stand up. What 
Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, Or B 
I found a friend; and ſure as death I ſwore, That 
I would not part a bachelor from the prieſt, With 
Come, if the emperor's court can feaſt two bride, Youl 
You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends =. 
This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora. This 
Tit. To-morrow, an it pleaſe your majeſty, (4 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 1 lov 
With horn and hound, we'll give your grace ks. D 
Jour. | 
Sat. Be it ſo, Titus, and gramercy too. Lar 
Tar. 4 
Hor 
Ane 
Ute 
By 
0 
II. To 
4 
; | | 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd; Sh 
And may, for aught thou know'ſt, affected be. 2 
Chi. Demetrius, thou doſt over - ween in all; — 
And ſo in this, to bear me down with braves. * 
Tis not the difference of a year, or two, nl 
Makes me leſs gracious, or thee more fortunate: 0 
I am as able, and as fit, as thou, , 
To ſerve, and to deſerve my miſtreſs grace; K 
And that my ſword upon thee ſhall approve, 
And plead my paſſions for Lavinia's love. 
Aur. Clubs, clubs! — Theſe lovers will not N 
keep the peace. y 
Dem. Why, boy, although our mother unadvis's, , 


35 


— 


1 


Full well ſhalt thou perceive how inuch I dare. 


ave you a dancing rapier by your fide, 

Are you ſo deſperate grown to threat your friend 
to; have your lath glu'd within your ſheath, 

Till you know better how to handle it. 

Chi. Mean while, fir, with the little (kill I have 


Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye ſo brave ? 


[Thy an 
Aar. Why, how now, lords? 
So near the emperor's palace dare you draw, 
And maintain ſech a quarrel openly ? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge ; 


Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 
Be ſo diſhonour'd in the court of Rome. 
For ſhame, put up. 
Chi. Not I; till I have ſheath'd 
My rapier in his boſom, and, withal, 
| theſe reproachful ſperches down his d 


a2 Sees.] TITUS A 


That he hath breath'd in my diſhonour here. 
Dem. For that Iam prepar'd and full reſolv d. 
Foul-ſpoken coward | that thunder'ſt with thy 
tongue, 
4nd with thy weapon nothing dar'ſt perform. 
far. Away, I ſay. 
Now, by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all. 
Why, lords,—and think you not how dangerous 
is to jut upon a prince's right ? 
What, is Lavinia then become fo looſe, 


or Baſſianus ſo degenerate, 
That for her love ſuch quarrels may be broach'd 


Without controulment, juſtice, or revenge ? 
Young lords, beware —an ſhould the empreſs 
know [ pleaſe. 
This diſcord's ground, the muſick would not 
(ki, 1 care not, I, knew ſte and all the world; 
] love Lavinia more than all the world. 
Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make ſome 
meaner choice : 
Lavinia is thine elder brother's hope. [Rome 
Aar. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love ? 
tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 
Chi, Aaron, a thouſand deaths would I propoſe, 
To atchieve her I do love. 
Aer. To atchieve her !-—How ? 
Der, Why mak*ſ thou it ſo ſtrange ? 
She-is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won: 
She is Lavinia, therefore muſt be lov'd. 
What, man! more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ſhive l, we know: 
Though Baſſianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet worn Vulcan's badge. 
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Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte 

Than this Lavinia, Baſſianus love. 

A ſpeedier courſe than lingering languiſhment 

Muſt we purſue, and I have found the path. 

My lords, a ſolemn hunting is in hand; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 

The foreſt walks are wide and ſpacious; 

And many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind 3 for rape and villainy : 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And ſtrike her home by force, if not by words; 

This way, or not at all, ſtand you in hope. 

Come, come, our empreſs, with her ſacred wit, 

To villainy and vengeance conſecrate, 

We will acquaint with all that we intend 

And the ſhall file our engines with advice 4, 

That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, 

But to your wiſhes' height advance you both. 

The emperor's court is like the houſe of fame, 

The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears: 

The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf and dull 

There*ſpeak, and ſtrike, brave boys, and take 
your turns : 

There ſerve your luſt, ſhadow'd from heaven's eye, 

And revel in Lavinia's treaſury. 

Chi. Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardice. 

Dem. Sit fas aut nefas, till 1 find the ſtream 
To cocl this heat, a charm to calm theſe fits, 

Per Styga, fer Manes webor one [Exeunt, 
Se IV 
Changes to a Foreſt. 
Enter Titus Andronicus, and bit three Sons, woith 
bounds and berns, and Marcus. 

Tit. The hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouſe the prince; and ring a hunter's peal, 


10 


15 


as 


30 II. 


Aar. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. ¶ Aide. 
Den. Then why ſhould he deſpair, that knows 
to court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, haſt thou not full often ſtruck a doe, 
And born her cleanly by the keeper's noſe ? 
Aar. Why then, it ſeems, ſome certain ſnatch 
Would ſerve your turns. {or fo 
Chi. Ay, fo the turn were ſerv d. 
Dem. Aaron, thou hatt hit it. - 
Aar. Would you had hit it too; 
Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye. And are you ſuch fools, 
To ſquare * for this? Would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? 
(Bi. Faith, not me. 
Dan. Nor me, ſo 1 were one. 
Aar, For ſhame, be friends; and join for that 
"Tis policy and ſtratagem muſt do 


[you jar. 


40[ That all the court may echo with the noiſe. 

Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

To tend the emperor's perſon carefully : 

I have been troubled in my ſleep this night, 

But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir d. 

Here a cry of hounds, and tuind horns in a peal : then 

enter Saturninus, Tamura, Baſſianus, Lavinia, Chi- 

rin, Demetrius, and their Attendants. 

Tit. Many good morrows to your majeſty j—- 

Madam, to you as many and as good 

I promiſed your grace a hunter's peal. 

Sat. And you have rung it luſtily, my lords, 

Somewhat too early for new marricd ladies. 

Baſ. Lavinia, how ſay you? 

Lav. I ſay, no z 

I have been broad awake two hours and more. 
Sat. Come on then, horſe and chariots let us 

have, 
And to our ſport: — Madam, now ye ſhall ſee 
Our Roman hunting. [I Tamas 
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That you affect; and ſo muſt you reſolve ; 
That what you cannot, as you would, atchieve, 
You muſt perforce accompliſh as you may. 


A give is a ſlice. 


2 To ſquare is to guarrel. 
pediments from our deſigns by advice. The alluſion is to the operation of the fue. 


Mar. I have dogs, my lord, 
Will rouſe the proudeſt panther in the chaſe, 


3 


4 i. e. remove all im · 


And 


3 i. e. by nature. 
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And climb the higheſt promontory top. 
Tit. And I have horſe will follow where 


. Fame 
Makes way, and run like ſwallows o'er the plain. 
Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horſe noi 
hound, 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. ¶ Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 
Enter Aaron alone. 
Aar. He, that had wit, would think, that 1 
had none, 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. 
Let him, that thinks of me ſo abjectly, 
Know, that this gold muſt coin a ſtratagem ; 
Which, cunhingly effected, will beget 
A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And ſo repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt i, 
That have their alms out of the empreſs* cheſt. 
Enter Tamora. 
Tam. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look*ſt thou] 
ſad, 


When every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh ; 

The ſnake lies rolled in the chearful ſun; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer'd ſhadow on the ground : 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us ſit, 
And—whilſt the babling echo mocks the hounds. 
Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once,— 

Let ut ſit down, and mark their yelling noiſe : 
And—atter conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos d 
The wand'ring prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 
And curtain'd with a counfe|-keeping cave, 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 


Our paſtimes done, poſſeſs a golden ſlumber ; [qof[This valley fits the purpoſe paſſing well. (dis 


Whilſt hounds, and horns, andſweet melodious birds, 
Be unto us, as is a nurſe's ſong 


Of lullaby, to bring her babe aſleep. 
Aar. Madam, though Venus govern your defires, 


Saturn is dominator over mine-: 45] 


What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 
My filente, and my cloudy melancholy ? 1 
My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurk, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unroll 


To do ſome fatal execution ? | go 


No, madam, theſe are no venereal figns ; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamora,—the empreſs of my ſoul, 

Which never hopes more heaven than reſts inthee, 
This is the day of doom for Baſſianus : 

His Fhilomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day ; 

Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, 

And wath their hands in Baſſianus' blood. 


to 


25 Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds to-day! 


*ercome with moſs, and baleſul miſletoe. 
35 
U 


Seeſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this fatal plotted ſcroll :!= 
New queſtion me no more, we are eſpied, 


rt, for diſuiet. 
called Cimmerian, from the affinity of blackneſs to 


2 i. e. fly with impetuoſity at him. 


RONICUS; [AR 2. Scene; 


Here comes a parcel of our hopefu! booty, 

hich dreads not yet their lives“ deſtruction. 

Tam. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſweeter to me thas 

life ! 

Aar. No more, great empreſs, Baſſianus comes 

e croſs with him; and I'll go fetch thy ſons 

o back thy quarrels, whatſoe er they be. 11 
Enter Baſſianus, and Lavinia. 

Baſ. Whom have we here? Rome's royal en. 

- pereſs, 

nfurniſh'd of her well-beſeeming troop ? 

Or is it Dian, habited like her; 

ho hath abandoned her holy gioves, 

o ſee the general hunting in this toreſt ? 

15] Tam. Saucy controller of our private ſteps! 

Had I the power that, ſome ſay, Dian had, 

Thy temples ſhould be planted preicntly 

ith horns, as was Acteon's; and the hounds 

zhould drive? upon thy new-transtormed limbs 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

| Lav. Under your patience, gentle empereſ, 

Tis thought you have a goodly gilt in horning; 

nd to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are ſingled forth to try experiments: 


IC 


Tis pity they ſhould take him for a itag. 
Baſ. Believe me, queen, your 3 ſwath Cin. 
merian 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
zo[Spoutted, deteſted, and abominable. 
Why are you ſequeſter'd from all your train? 
Diſmounted trom your ſnow-white goodly ſlecd, 
And wander'd hither to an obſcure plot, 
Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 
if foul defire had not conducted you? 
Lav. And, being intercepted in your ſport, 
;Ireat reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucineſs.—1 pray you let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven-colour'd love ; 


' Baſe. The king, my brother, ſhall have note 
| Lav. Ay, for theſe ſlips have made him noted 
long : 
Good king ! to be ſo mightily abus'd ! 

Jam. Why, have I patience to endure all ths! 
; Enter Chiron, and Demetrius. 
| Dem. How now, dear ſovereign, and our gtr- 
| cious mother, 
Why does your highneſs look fo pale and wm? 
Jam. Have I not reaſon, think you, to look pt! 
[Theſe two have tic d me hither to this place 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee, it is: 
The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and leu, 


ere never ſhines the ſun ; here nothing breeds, 
nleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 
And when they thew'd me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the niglt 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnake», 
en thouſand fwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Vould make ſuch fearful and confuſed cr. cs, 


[As any mortal body, hearing it, 
3 Swarth is black, 


darkneſs. 


S!,ould 


The Moor is 
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Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. 
No ſooner had they told this helliſh tale, 
But ſtraight they told me, they would bind me here 
Unto the body of a diſmal yew ; 
And leave me to this miſerable death. 
And then they call d me, foul adultereſs, 
Laſcivious Goth, and all the bitrereſt terms 
That ever ear did hear to ſuch effeR. 
And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, 
This vengeance on me had they executed: 
Revenge it, as you love your mother's life, 
0r be ye not from henceforth call'd my children. 
Dar. This is a witnefs that I am thy ſon. 
Stabs Baſſianus. 
Chi. And this for me, ſtruck Mun to ſhew my 


ſtrength. [ Stabbing bim likexviſe. 
Lov. Ay come, Semiramis, —nay, barbarous 
Tamora ! 


For no name fits thy nature but thy own ! 
Tam. Give me thy poinard; you ſhall know, 
my boys, [ wrong. 
Your mother's hand ſhall right your mother's 
Dem. Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her ; 
Firit, threſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw : 
This minion ſtood upon her chaſtity, 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 
And with that painted hope © ſhe braves your 
mightineſs : : 
And ſhall ſhe carry this unto her grave ? 


Chi. And if ſhe do, I would I were an eunuch.| 


Drag hence her huſband to ſome ſecret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our luſt. 
Tam. But when you have the honey you deſire, 
Let not this waſp out-live, us both to ſting, 
Chi, I warrant you, madam ; we will make 
that ſure, — 
Come, miſtreſs, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preſerved honeſty of yours. 
Lav. O Tamora! thou bear'ſt a woman's face,. 
Tam, I will not hear her ſpeak ; away with her. 
Lav. Sweet lords, intreat her hear me but a word. 
Dan. Liſten, fair madam: Let it be your glory, 
To ſee her tears; but be your heart to them, 
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That gave thee life, when well he might have 
ſlain thee, 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 
Tam. Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 
Even for his ſake am I now pitileſs :— 
Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 
To fave your brother from the ſacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent: 
Therefore away with her, uſe her as you will; 
The worſe to her, the better lov'd of me. 
Lav. O Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place: 
For 'tis not life, that I have begg'd ſo long; 
Poor I was lain, when Baſſianus dy'd. i 
15] Tam. What begg'ſt thou then? fond woman, 
let me go. more, 
Lav. Tis preſent death I beg; and one thing 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 
O, keep me from their worſe than killing iuft, 
And tumble me into ſome loathſome pit; 
Where never man's eye may behold my body : 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 
Tam. So ſhould I rob my ſweet ſons of their fee : 
No, let them ſatisfy their luſt on thee. 
5} Dem. Away; for thou haſt ſaid us here too long. 
Lav. No grace? no womanhood ? Ah beaſtly 


creature ! 
The blot and enemy to our general name! 
Confuſion fal 
30] Chi. Nay, then I'll top your mouth, Bring thou 
her huſband; [ Dragging :f Lavinia. 
This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 
[ Exeunt, 
Tam. Farewel, my ſons : ſce, that you make 
her ſure : 


Ne'er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 
Jill all the Andronici be made away. 

Now will 1 hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, 
And let my ſpleenſul ſons this trull deflow'r. 
: [ Exit, 


0 


++ 


8 C h.9 £X IV. 


Enter Aaron, «vith Quintus and Marcus. 
Aar. Come on, my lords; the better foot before: 


As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. {dam ? 
Lav. Whendid the tyger's young ones teach the 
O, do not teach her wrath ; ſhe taught it thee : 
The milk, thou ſuck'ſt from her, dit! turn to marble ; 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny.— 
Yet every mother breeds not ſons alike ; 
Do thou intreat her ſhew a woman p ty. [To Chir:n. 
Ci. What! would'ſt thou have me prove my- 
ſelf a baſtard ? 
Lev. "Tis true the raven doth not hatch a lark: 
Yet have I heard, (O could I find it now !) 
The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws par'd all away. 
dome ſay, that ravens foſter forlorn children, 
The whilſt their own birds famiſh in their neſts: 


Straight will 1 bring you to the loathſome pit, 

Where I eſicd the panther fait aſleep. 

Quin. My fight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 

Mar. And mine, I promiſe you; wer't not for 
ſhame, 


Well could I leave cur (port to ſleep a while, 
{ Marcus falls into the pit. 


Quin. What, art thou fallen ? What ſubtle hole 
is this, 
Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude-growing briars z 
Upon whole leaves are drops of new-ſhed blood, 
As freſh as morning's dew diſtill d on flowers? 
A very fatal place it ſeems to me 
Speak, brother, haſt thou hurt thee with the fall? 
Mar. O brother, with the diſmalleſt object 
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O, de to me, though thy hard heart ſay no, 

Nothing ſo kind, but ſomething pitiful ! 
7am. I know not what it means; away with her. 
an. O, let me teach thee: for my ſather's ſake, 


1 Painisd hype means. ſpecious hype, or ground of confidence more plauſible than ſolid, 


3 


That ever eye, with ſight, made heart lament, 
Aar. [ Afide.| Now will 1 fetch the king ta 
find them here 


H 4 Tat- 
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That he thereby may have a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they, that made away his brother. 
[ Exit Aaron. 
Mar. Why doſt not comfort me and help me 
out 

From this unhallow'd and blood - ſtained hole? 

Quin. I am ſurprized with an uncouth fear: 

A chilling ſweat o'er-runs my trembling joints; 
Mine heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 
Mar. To prove thou haſt a true-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den, 


And ſee a fearful fight of blood and death. | 


* my compaiſionate 


Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe; 
O, tell me how it is; for ne'er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 


RONICUS. 


AR 2. Scene ß. 


Tam. Where is thy brother Baſſianus ? 
Sat. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my 
Poor Baſſianus here lies murdered. [ wound; 
Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal wi, 
The complot of this timeleſs tragedy: 
And wonder greatly, that man's face can fold 
In pleaſing ſmiles ſuch murderous tyranny, 
[ She giveth Saturninus a len, 
Saturninus reads the letter. 
10 An if we miſs to meet him handſomely,.. 
« Sweet huntſman—Baſſianus tis, we mean,.. 
« Do thou ſo much as dig the grave for him; 
Thou know'ſt our meaning: Look for thy 
« reward 
15] Among the nettles at the elder tree, 
Which over-ſhades the mouth of that ſame pt, 
Where we decreed to bury Baſſianus. 
“ Do this, and purchaſe us thy laſting friend,” 


uw 


Mar. Lord Baſſianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a ſlaughter'd lamb, 
In this deteſted, dark, blaod-drinking pit. 

Quin. If it be dark, how doſt thou know tis he? 

Mar. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens ! all the hole, 
Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And ſhews the ragged entrailggof this pit: 

So pale did ſhine the moon on Pyramus, 

When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood. 

O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 

If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, 

Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 

As hateful as Cocytus' miſty mouth. ſout ; 

Quin. Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee| 
Or, wanting ſtrength to do thee ſo much good, 
I may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus grave. 

I have no ſtrength to pluck thee to the brink. 


Mar. And I no ſtrength to climb without thy 


help. [again, 
Quin. Thy hand once more; I will not loſe 
*Till thou art here aloft, or I below: 
Thou canſt not come to me, I come to thee. 
: [ Falls in. 
Enter the Emperor, and Aaron. 
Sat. Along with me — ll ſee what hole i 


here, 

And what he is, that now is leap'd into it.— 
Say, who art thou, that lately didſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Mar. The unhappy ſon of old Andronicus; 
Brought hither in a moſt unlucky hour, 
To find thy brother Baſſianus dead. (jeſt: 

Sat. My brother dead ? I know, thou doſt but 


He and his lady both are at the lodge, 55 


Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe ; 

*Tis not an hour fince I left him there, [alive, 
Mar. We know not where you left him all 

But, out, alas ! here have we found him dead. 


Enter Tamera, with Attendants ; Andronicus, and bo 


Lucius. 
Tam, Where is my lord, the king ? [grief. 
Sat, Here, Tamora; though griev'd with killing 


There is ſuppoſed to be a gem called a carbuncle, which emits not reflected but native light. 
Cz 


O Tamora! was ever heard the like? 


20[This is the pit, and this the elder tree: 


Look, firs, if you can find the huntſman out, 

That ſhould have murder'd Baſſianus here. 

Aar. My gracious lord, here is the bag of geld. 
[ Shewing i. 


25] Sat. Two of thy whelps, fell curs of bloody 


kind, 
Have here bereft my brother of his life := 


[To Tuns. 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the priſon; 


30] There let them bide, until we have devis'd 


Some never-heard-of torturing pain tor them. 

Tam. What, are they in this pit? O wond'rous 
thing! 

How eaſily murder is diſcovered ? 


35] Tit. High emperor, upon my feeble knee 


beg this boon, with tears not lightly ſhed, 
That this fell fault of mine accurſed ſons, 
Accurſed, if the fault be prov'd in them 

Sat. It it be prov'd! you ſee, it is apparent 
Who found this letter? Tamora, was it you ? 
Tam. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. 
Tit. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail: 
For by my father's reverend tomb, I vow, 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 
To anſwer their ſuſpicion with their lives. 
| Sat. Thou ſhalt not bail them: ſee, thou fol- 
low me. ers. 
Some bring the murder'd body, ſome the murder- 
Let them not ſpeak a word, the guilt is plain; 


goſFor, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 


That end upon them ſhould be executed. 

Tan. Andronicus, I will entreat the king; 

Fear not thy ſons, they ſhall do well enough. 

Tu. Come, Lucius, come; ſtay not to talk 
with them. [Excunt ſevers'y. 


. 


Enter Demetrius and Chiron, with Lavinia, avi 
ber bands cut off, and ber tongue cut cut. 
Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can 
ſpeak, 
Who twas that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thee. 


is 


— 
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Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy 


ing ſo; 
4nd, if thy ſtumps will let thee, play the ſeribe. 
Dom. See how with figns and tokens ſhe can 


ſcowl. [hands. 

chi. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy 

Dem. She has' no tongue to call, nor hands 
waſh ; 

And fo let's leave her to her ſilent walks. [ ſelf. 

(bi, An twere my caſe, I ſhould go hang my- 


Enter Marcus to Lavinia. 
Mar. Who's this, —my niece, that flies awa 


Couſin, a word; Where is your huſband ? 
If I do dream, would all my wealth would 
me! 
If I do wake, ſome planet ſtrike me down, 
That I may ſlumber in eternal leep !— 
Speak, gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body 
Of her two branches; thoſe ſweet ornaments, 
Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to fl 
And might not gain ſo great a happineſs, 
As half thy love? Why doſt not ſpeak to me? 
Alas, a crimſon river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain ſirr'd with wind, 
Doth riſe and fall between thy roſed lips, 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
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But, ſure, ſome Tereus hath deflower'd thee; . 
And, leſt thou ſhould'ſt detect him, cut thy tongue. 


%r 


Ah, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for ſhame ! 
And, notwithſtanding all this loſs of blood, — 
As from a conduit with their iſſuing ſpouts,. 
Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's face, 

$5 |Bluſhing to be encounter'd with a cloud. 

Shall I ſpeak for thee ; ſhall I ſay, tis ſo ? 

O, that I knew thy heart; and knew the beaſt, 
That I might rail at him to caſe my mind ! 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven ſtopp'd, 


— 


o Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 


Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 

in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind: 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 
A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 


i5]And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 


That better could have ſew'd than Philomel, 

O, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 

And make the ſilken ſtrings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life, 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony, 

Which that ſweet tongue hath made; 

He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell aſleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 


ſin za [ Come, let us go, and make thy father blind; 


For ſuch a ſight will blind a father's eye: 
One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads : 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes ? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee z 
O, could our mourning caſe thy miſery ! 

[Exeurt 


— 


.” 
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A Street in Rome. 


Enter the Judges and Senators, <vith Marcus 
NQuintus bound, paſſing on the flage to the place of 
execution, and Titus going before, pleading. 

Ti. EAR me, grave fathers ! noble tribunes, 

ſtay! 

For pity of mine age, whoſe youth was ſpent 

In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept; 

For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed ; 

For all the froſty nights that I have watch'd ; 

And for theſe bitter tears, which you now ſee 

Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks; 

Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 

Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted as tis thought! 

For two and twenty ſons I never wept, 

Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bed. 

[ Andronicus lieth down, and the Judges paſs by bim. 
For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's ſad tears. 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry appetite ; 


* 


III. 


O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain, 
[Exeunt. 
That ſhall diſtil from theſe two ancient urns, 
45|Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers : 
In ſummer's drought, I'll drop upon thee ſtill ; 
In winter with warm tears I'll melt the ſnow, 
And keep eternal ſpring-time on thy face, 
thou refuſe to drink my dear ſons blood. 
Enter Lucius, wvith bis werd drawn. 
O reverend tribunes! gentle aged men 
Unbind my ſons, reverſe the doom of death; 
And let me ſay, that never wept before, 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 
Luc. O, noble father, you lament in vain ; 
The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone. 
Tit. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead : 
Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 
Luc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears you 
ſpeak, 
Tit. Why, tis no matter, man: if they did hear, 
They would not mark me; or, if they did mark, 
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My ſons' ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh. 


All bootleſs unto themy they would not pity me. 
a Therefore 


84.3 
Therefore I tell my ſorrows to the ſtones; 

Who, though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes, 
For that they will not intercept my tale: 

When I do weep, they humbly at nyy feet, 
Receive my tears, and ſeem to weep with me z 
And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune like to theſe. 


A ſtone is ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than 


ſtones : 
A ſtone is ſilent, and offendeth not; 
And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But here ſore ſtand'ſt thouwith thy weapondrawn? 

Luc. Toreſcue my two brothers from their death : 
For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 
My everlaſting doom of baniſhment. 

Tit. O happy man ! they have befriended thee. 
Why, fooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tygers ? 

Tygers muſt prey; and Rome affords no prey, 

But me and mine : How happy art thou then, 

From theſe devourers to be baniſhed ? | 

But who comes with our brother Marcus here ? 
LTuter Marcus and Lavinia. 

Mar. Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weep; 
Or, if not ſo, thy noble heart to break; 

I] bring conſuming ſorrow to thine age. 

Tit, Will it conſume me ? let me ſee it then. 

Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tit, Why, Marcus, fo the is. 

Luc. Ah me! this object kills me! 

Tit. Faint-hearted boy, ariſe, and look upon her :-- 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hath made thee handleſs in thy father's fight ? 
What tool hath added water to the ſea? 

Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy ? 
My grief was at the height, before thou cam'ſt, 
And now, like Nilus, it diſdaineth bhounds.— 
Give me a ſword, I'll chop off my hands too; 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain; 
And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding liſe; 
In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 

And they have ſcrv'd me to effectleſs uſe : 

Now, all the ſervice I require of them 

Is, chat the one will help to cut the other. 
"Tis well, Lavinia, that thou haſt no hands; 
For hands, to do Rome ſervice, are but vain. 


Luc. Speak, gentle ſiſter, who hath'martyr's ther? 
Mar. O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, | 


That bla d them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage; 
Where like a ſweet melodious bird it ſung 
Sweet vary*d notes, enchanting every car! 

Luc. O, ſay thou for her, who hath done this deed ? 

Mar. O, thus I found her, ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 

That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. 

Tit. It was my deer ; and he, that wounded her, 
Hath hurt me more, than had he kill'd me dead: 
For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, 

Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea; 

Who v arks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 

Will in his briniſh bowels ſwallow him. 

This way to death my wretched fons are gone; 
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Here ftands my other ſon, a baniſh'd man; That 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes : with 
But that, which ; my ſoul the greateſt ſpum, Good 

is dear Lavinia, r than my ſoul.—. Lu 

5 Had F but ſeen thy picture in this plight, That 
it would have madded me; What ſhall ! Shal 
Now I behold thy lovely body fo? My 
Thou haſt no hands, to wipe away thy tears; And 
Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyr'd thee; h 

10 Thy tiuſband he is dead; and, for his death, Ane 
Thy brothers are eondemm d, and dead by this: 5 
Look, Marcus ! ah, ſon Lucius, look on her! 0, 
When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears My 
Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey dew To 
r5}Upon à gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. Tt 
Mar. Perchance, ſhe weeps becauſe they kill'4 | 
her huſband : Fo 


erchance, becauſe ſhe knows them innocent. 
Tit. If they did Kill thy huſband, then be joyfy, 
Becauſe the law hath ta en revenge on them. 
No no, they would not do fo foul a deed; 
Witneſs the forrow that their fiſter makes. 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips; 
Or make ſome figns how I may do thee eaſe, 
25jShall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou; and I, ſit round about ſome fountain; 
king all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are ſtain'd ; like meadows yet not dry 
With miry flime left on them by a flood? 
zcpAnd in the fountain ſhall we gaze fo long, 
Irin the freſh taſte be taken from that clearneſs, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 
Or ſhall we cut away our hands, like thine ? 
Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb ſhows 
25 Paſs the remainder of our hatcful days? 
What ſhall we do? Let us, that have our tongues, 
Plot ſome device of further miſery, 
To make us wonder'd at in time to come. 
Luc. Sweet father, ceaſe your tears; for, at' 
your grief, 
ee, how my wretched fiſter ſobs and weeps. 
Mar. Patience, dear niece :m=good Titus, dry 
hine eyes. ' | 
Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus! brother, well 1 wet, 
45 Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, 
or thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine own. 
Luc. Ab, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 
Tit. Mark, Marcus, mark! 1 underſtand her 
_—— 7 
50 Had ſhe a tongue to ſpeak, now ſhe would ſay 
That to her brother which I ſaid to thee ; 
is napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
do no ſervice on her forrowful cheeks. 
O, what a {ympathy of woe is this! 
55 As far from help as limbo is from bliſs. 
Enter Aaron. 
Aar. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, That if thou love thy ſous, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Titus, 
6bojOr any one of you, chop off your hand, 
And ſend it to the king: he for the ſame, 
Will ſend thee hither both thy ſons alive ; 
And that ſhall be the ranſom for their fault. 
Tit. O, gracious emperor! O, gentle Aan! 
d ever raven fing ſo like a lark, 
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That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe ? 
With all my heart, I'll ſend the emperor my hand 
Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off ? 
Luc. Stay, father; for that noble hand of 
That hath thrown down ſo many enemies, 
Shall not be ſent : my hand will ſerve the turn: 
My youth can better ſpare my blood than you 
And therefore mine ſhall fave my brothers' lives. 
Mar: Which of your hands hath not 
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And do not break into theſe deep extremes. 

Ti. Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 

Mar. But yet let reaſon govern thy lament. 

5 Tit, If there were reaſon for theſe miſerics, 

Then into limits could I bind my woes : 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth 
o'erflow ? 

If the winds rage, doth not the ſea wax mad, 


And rear d aloft the bloody battle- ax, 
writing deſtruction on the enemies caſtle | ? 
0, none of both but are of high deſert : 
My hand hath been but idle; let it ſerve 
To ranſom my two nephews from their death; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. along, 
Aer. Nay, come, agree, whoſe hand ſhall 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 
Mar. My hand ſhall go. 
Luc. By heaven, it ſhall not go. [theſ 
u. Sirs, ſtrive no more; ſuch wither'd herbs 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
Luc, Sweet father, if I ſhalt be thought thy ſon, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 
Mar. And, for our father's ſake, and mother's care, 
Now let me ſhew a brother's love to thee. 
Tit. Agree between you; I will ſpare my hand. 
Luc. Then I'll go fetch an axe. 
Mar. But I will uſe the axe. 
[ Extwnt Lucius and Marcus. 
Tit, Come hither, Aaron ; I'll deceive them both; 
Lend me thy hand, and 1 will give thee mine. 
Aar. 1f that be call'd deceit, 1 will be honeſt, 
And never, whilft 1 live, deceive men fo :;— 
But I'll deceive you in another ſort, 
And that you'll ſay, ere half an hour paſs. [ Afide. 


[ o Threat ning the welkin with his big- ſwoln face ? 


And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil ? 
am the fea; hark, how her ſighs do blow 
he is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 

hen muſt my ſea be moved with her fighs; 
muſt my earth with her continual tears 
. [Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd : 


hen give me leave; for loſers will have leave 
To eaſe their ſtomachs with their bitter tongues. 
Enter a Meſſenger, bringing in rw» beads and a Land. 
Ms. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repay'd 
For that good hand, thou ſent'ſt the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble ſons ; 
25]And here's thy hand, in ſcorn to thee ſent back; 
Thy griefs their ſports, thy reſolution mock d: 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 
More than remembrance of my father's death. 
[ Exits 
30 Mar. Now let hot Ætna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell! 
Theſe miſeries are more than may be borne ! 
To weep with the 1 that weep doth caſe ſome deal, 
But ſorrow flouted at is double death. wound, 
35] Luc. Ah, that this fight ſhould make fo deep a 


[ He cuts ff Titus's hand. | And yet deteſted lite not ſhrink thereat ! 
Enter Lucius and Marcus again. That ever death ſhould let life bear his name, 
Tu. Now, ſtay your ſtrife ; what ſhall be, is} [Where lifethathno more intereſt but to breathe ! 
difpatch'd. [ Lavinia kiſſes him. 
Good Aaron, give his majeſty my hand : 40] Mar. Alas, poor heart, that kiſs is comtortleſs, 


Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thouſand dangers ; bid him bury it; 
More hath it merited, that let it have. 

As for my ſons, ſay, I account of them 
As jewels purchas'd at an eaſy price ; 

And yet dear too, becauſe 1 bought mine own. 
Aar. Igo, Andronicus : and for thy hand, 
Look by and by to have thy ſons with thee:— 
Their heads, I mean.OQ, how this villainy | Afide. 

Doth fat me with the very thought of it! 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his ſoul black like his face. | Exit. 
Tit. O hear! lift this one hand up to heaven, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth: 
If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call. What, wilt thou kneel with me? 
[To Lavinia. 
Do. then, dear heart; for heaven ſha!l hear our 


As frozen water to a ſtarved ſnake. lend? 
Tit. When will this fearſul flumber have an 
Mar. Now, farewel, fluttery : Die, Andronicus ; 

Thou doſt not lumber : fee, thy two ſons" heads; 

Thy warlike hand; thy mangled daughter here; 

Thy other baniſh'd ſon, with this dear fight 

Struck pale and bloodiets ; and thy brother, I, 

Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. 

Ah! now no more will 1 controul thy griefs: 

goſRent off thy filver hair, thy other hand 
Gnawing with thy teeth ; and be this diſmal ſight 
The clofing up of your moſt wretched eyes ! 
Now is a time to ſtorm, why art thou ſtill ? 

Tit. Hay ha, ha ſhour. 
$5] Mar. Why doſt thou laugh ? it fits not with this 
Tit. Why I have not another tear to the1 ; 
Beſides, this ſorrow is an enemy, 
And would ufurp upon my watry eyes, 


= 
Un 


prayers ; 
Or with our ſighs we'll breathe the welkin dim, 
And ſtain the ſun with fog, as ſometime clouds, 
When they do hug him in their melting boſoms. 
Mar. O! brother, ſpeak with poſſibilities, 


And make them blind with tributary tears; | 
60 = which way ſhall I find revenge*s cave ? 


For theſe two heads do ſeem to ſprał to me; 
And threat me, I ſhall never come to bliſs, 
ill all theſe miſchiefs be return d again, 


Cl: in this place ſignifies a ſe Lelmer, 
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Even in their throats that have committed them. 

Come, let me ſee what taſk I have to do. 

You heavy people, circle me about; 

That I may turn me to each one of you, 

And ſwear unto my ſoul to right your wrongs. 

The vow is made Come, brother, take a head; 

And in this hand the other will I bear : 

Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe things ; 

Bear thou my hand,ſweet wench,between thy teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go get thee from my ſight; 

Thou art an exile, and thou muſt not ſtay : 

Hig to the Goths, and raiſe an army there; 

And, if you love me, as I think you do, 

Let's kiſs and part, for we have much to do. 

Manet Lucius. 

Luc. Farewel, Andronicus, my noble father; 

The woful'ſt man that ever liv'd in Rome! 


[AQ 3. Scene 2. 


To bid Æneas tell the tale twice o'er, 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable » 
O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands; 
Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none. 
5 Fye, fye, how frantickly I ſquare my talk 
As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands 
Come, let's fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this: 
Here is no drink | Hark, Marcus, what ſhe ſays; 
I can interpret all her martyr'd ſigns 
She ſays, ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'd upon her cheeks; .. 
Speechleſs complainer, I will learn thy thought; 
In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 
15]As begging hermits in their holy prayers : 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, nor hold thy ſtumps to heaven, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 
But I, of theſe, will wreſt an alphabet, 


Farewel, proud Rome ! till Lucius comes again, 
He leaves his pledges dearer than his life, 
Farewel, Lavinia, my noble ſiſter ; 
O, *would thou wert as thou 'tofore haſt been! 
But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives, 
But in oblivion, and hateful griefs. 
If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs ; 
And make proud Saturninus and his empereſs 
Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will 1 to the Goths, and raiſe a power, 
To be reveng'd on Rome and Saturnine. 
[Exit Lucius. 
SCENE II. 


An Apartment in Titus's bouſe. 
A kanguet. Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, and 
Lucius, a bey. 


And, by ſtill practice i, learn to know the meaning, 
20} Boy. Good grandfire, leave theſe bitter deep l- 
ments z 
Make my aunt merry with ſome pleaſing tale. 
Mar. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion mov'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandfire's heavineſs. 
Tit, Peace, tender ſapling; thou art made of tears, 
And tears will quickly melt thy life away. 
Marcus ftrikes the diſp with a knife, 
What doſt thou ſtrike at, Marcus, with thy knife? 
Mar. At that that I have kill'd, my lord; a fly. 
Tit, Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill'ſt my heart; 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny : 
A deed of death, done on the innocent, 
Becomes not Titus brother; Get thee gone; 
I ſee, thou art not for my company. 
Mar. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a fly. 


Tit. So, ſoz now ſit: and look, you eat no mor 
Than will preſerve juſt ſo much ſtrength in us 
As will revenge theſe bitter woes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that ſorrow-wreathen knot ; 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 
And cannot paſſionate our ten-fold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of min 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breaſt ; 
And when my heart, all mad with miſery, 
Beats in this hollow priſon of my fleſh, 
Then thus I thump it down. 
Thou map of woe, that thus doſt talk in ſigns ! 

p [To Lavinia. 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating, 
Thou canſt not ſtrike it thus to make it ſtill. 
Wound it with fighing, girl, kill it with groans ; 
Or get ſome little knife between thy teeth, 
And juſt againſt thy heart make thou a hole; 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall, 
May run into that fink, and, ſoaking in, 
Drown the lamenting fool in ſea- ſalt tears. 

Mar. Fye, brother, fye ! teach her not thus to lay 


Tit. But how, if that fly had a father and mother? 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 
And buz lamenting doings in the air? 

Poor harmleſs fly! 
That with his pretty buzzing melody, him. 
Came here to make us merry; and thou haſt kill d 

Mar. Pardon me, fir; it was a black ill-fa- 

vour'd fly, 


Give me thy knife, I will inſult on him; 

Flattering myſelf, as if it were the Moor, 

Come hither purpoſely to poiſon me. 

There's for thyſelf, and that's for Tamora. 

Ah, firrah !-yet I think we are not brought ſo low, 

But that, between us, we can kill a fly, 

That comes in likeneſs of a coal-black Moor. 
Mar. Alas, poor man! grief has ſo wrought 

on him, 
He takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances. 


Such violent hands upon her tender life. 
Tit. How now! has ſorrow made thee doa 
already ? . 
Why, Marcus, no man ſhould be mad but I. 
What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life ? 
Ah, wherefore doſt thou urge the name of hands ;— 


By conſtant or 


Tit, Come, take away. —Lavinia, go with me: 
I'll to thy cloſet; and go read with thee 


50 Sad ſtories, chanced in the times of old. 


Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is young. 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle. 
[ Exeunt. 
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Titus's Houſe. 


iir young Lucius, and Lavinia running after bim 
and the boy flies from her, wvith bis books under b 
arm. Enter Titus and Marcus. 


Boy. ELP, grandfire, help! my aunt La- 
vina 


Follows me every where, I know not Why 
Good uncle Marcus, ſee how ſwift ſhe comes ! 
Alas! ſweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 
Mar. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear 
aunt. 
Tit, She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee harm. 
Bey. Ay, when my father was in Rome, ſhe did.j15 
Mar. What means my niece Lavinia by th 
ſigns? mean: 
Tit, Fear her not, Lucius: Some what doth ſn 
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IV. 


Help her: What would ſhe find? Lavinia, ſhall 
I read ? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Teteus' treaſon, and his rape; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 
Mar. See, brother, ſee; note, how ſhe quotes ! 
the leaves. a | 
Tit. Lavinia, wer t thou thus ſurpriz d, ſweet girl, 
Raviſh'd, and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 
Forc'd in the ruthleſs, vaſt, and gloomy woods ? 
See, ſee — 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there!) 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes, 
By nature made for murders, and for rapes. 
Mar. O, why ſhould nature build fo foul a den, 
Unleſs the gods delight in tragedies ! 
Tit. Give figns, ſweet girl,-for here are none 


See, Lucius, ſee, how much ſhe makes of thee : 

Somewhither would ſhe have thee go with her, 

Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 

Read to her ſons, than ſhe hath read to thee, 

Sweet poetry, and Tully's oratory. 

Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies thee thus 
Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I gueſs, 

Unleſs ſome fit of phrenzy do poſſeſs her : 

For I have heard my grandfire ſay full oft, 

Extremity of griefs would make men mad 

And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 

Ran mad through ſorrow 3 That made me to fear 330 

Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt 


29 


but friends. | 
What Roman lord it was durſt do the deed: 
Or funk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erſt, 
That left the camp to fin in Lucrece* bed ? 


Mar. Sit down, ſweet niece z— brother, fit down 


by me. 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that I may this treaſon find. 
My lord, look here —look here, Lavinia: 

[ He writes bis name wwith bis fa, and guides 

it wwith his feet and mouth. 

This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou can't, 
This aſter me, when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 


Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 
Which made me down to throw my books, and fly; 


Curs'd be that heart, that forc'd us to this ſhift != 
Write thou, good niece ; and here diſplay at laſt, 


Cauſcleſs, perhaps: But pardon me, ſweet aunt ; 35 What God will have diſcover'd for revenge: 


And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
1 will moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 
Mar. Lucius, I will. [this 
Tit, How now, Lavinia? Marcus, what means 
Some book there is that ſhe deſires to ſee :t— 
Which is ity girl, of theſe ? Open them, boy 
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Heaven guide thy pen to print thy ſorrows plain, 
That we may know the traitors, and the truth ! 
[ She rakes the flaff in ber mouth, and guides it 


Tit. O, do you my lord, what ſhe hath writ ? 
Sruprum—Chiron—Demetrius. | 


But thou art deeper read, and better ſkill'd ; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 
And ſo beguile thy ſorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed, 
Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus ? 
Mar, I think, ſhe means, that there was 
than one 
Confederate in the fat z— Ay, more there was t— 
Or elſe to heaven ſhe heaves them for revenge. 
Tit. Lucius, what bock is that ſhe toſſeth io ? 
Bey. Grandfire,” tis Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; 
My mother gave it me. 
Mar. For love of her that's gone, 
Perhaps ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. 
Tit, Soft! ſoft, how buſily ſhe turns the leaves 


To ute is to obſerve. 


Mar. What, what - the luſtful ſons of T 
erſormers of this hateful bloody deed ? 
Tit. - Magne Doninator Poli, 


45[Tam lentus audits ſcelera ? tam lentus wides ? 


Mar. O, 


y lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel ; 
kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope; 
And ſwear with me. gas with the woeful feere * 


55|And father, of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 


ius Brutus ſware for Lucrece rape, 


hat we will proſecute, by good advice, 


® Feere ſignifies a companion, and here metaphorically a bund. 
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Mortal revenge upon theſe traiterous Goths, | 
And ſee their blood, or die with this reproach. 
Tim. Tis ſure enough, an you knew how. 
But if you hurt theſe bear-whelps, then beware : 
The dam will wake ; and, if ſhe wind you once, | 5 
She's with the lion deeply ſill in league, 
And lulls him while ſhe playeth on her back, 
And, when he ſleeps, will ſhe do what ſhe liſt. 
You're a young huntſman, Marcus; let it alone; 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of braſs, I 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words, 
And lay it by : the angry northern wind 
Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad, 
And where's your leſſon then ?—Boy, what ſay you? 
Bey. I ſay, my lord, that if I were a man, 15 
Their mother's bed- chamber ſhould not be ſafe 
For theſe bad bond-men to the yoke of Rome. 
Mar. Ay, that's my boy ! thy father hath full 
For this ungrateful country done the like. 
Boy. And, uncle, fo will I, an if I live. O 
Tit, Come, go with me into my armoury; 
Lucius, I'll fit thee; and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empereſs ſons 
* Preſents, that I intend to ſend them both: 
Come, come; thou'lt do my meſſage, wilt thouſz5 
not? | [ fire. 
Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their boſom, grand- 
Tit. No, no, boy, not ſo; I'll teach thee ano- 
ther courſe. 
Lavinia, come: Marcus, look to my houſe ; 
Lucius and I'll go brave it at the court; 
Ay, marry, will we, ſir; and we'll be waited on. 
[ Excunt, 
Mar. O heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compaſſionate him? 35 
Marcus, attend him in his ecſtacy ; 
That hath more ſcars of forrow in his heart, 
Than foe-men's marks upon his batter'd ſhield : 
But yet ſo. juft, that he will not revenge 
Revenge the heavens for old Andronicus! Exit. 40 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


[AR 4. Scene 2, 


To gratify your honourable youth, 
The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me ſay; 


And ſo I do, and with his gifts preſent 


Your lordſhips, that whenever you have need, 
You may be armed and appointed well : 


And ſo I leave you both, [ Afide] like bloody vil. 


FC ENS 
Changes to the Palace. 


Tuer Aaron, Chiron, and Demetrius, n day | 
and at angther daer, young Lucius and another, 
——__—__—— 


— Demetrius, hece's the ſon of Lucius; 
He hath ſome meſſage to deliver to us. 
Aar. Ay, ſome mad meſſage from his 
grandfather. ö 
Bey My lords, with all the humbleneſs I may, 
I greet your honours from Andronicus j—— 
And pray the Roman gods, confound you — 
Ade 
Dem. , Gramercy *, lovely Lucius; What's th 
news ? new 
Boy, That you are both decypher'd, that's 
For villains mark d with rape. [ Afide. ] May i 
pleaſe you, 
My grandfirg, weli-advis'd, hath ſent by me 
The goodliaſt weapons of his armoury, 


. e. grand nari; 


lains. [Ext, 
Dem. What's here? A ſcroll; and written 
round about ? 
t's ſee; 


nteger vitæ, ſceleriſque purus, 
on eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu : 
Chi. O, tis a verſe in Horace; I know it well: 
read it in the grammar long ago. [ have it, 
Aar. Ay, juſt z—a verſe in Horace ;—right, you 
ow, what a thing it is to be an aſs! 1 
ere's no fond jeſt: the old man hath 
found their guilt; | 
ſends the weapons wrapp'd about 
with lines, 


1 
t wound, beyond their feeling, to th: LA. 
quick. 


t were our witty empereſs well a- ſoot, | 


ut let her reſt in her unreſt a-while,—. ) 
nd now, young lords, was t not a happy ſtar. 
us to Rome, ſtrangers, and, more than ſo, 
aptives, to be advanced to this height ? 
t did me good, before the palace gate 

o brave the tribune in his brother's hearing. 
Dem. But me more good, to ſee ſo great a lord 
aſely infinuate, and ſend us gifts. 

Aar. Had he not reaſon, lord Demetrius ? 
id you not uſe his daughter very friendly ? 

Dem. 1 would, we had a thouſand Roman dames 
At fuch a bay, by turn to ſerve our luſt. 

Chi. A charitable wiſh, and full of love. 

Aar. Here lacketh but your mother to ſay Amen. 
Chi. And that would ſhe for twenty thouſand 

more. 

Dem. Come, let us go; and pray to all the gods 
or our beloved mother in her pains. 


o er. [ Afode. Fhuriſh. 
Dem, Why do the emperor's trumpets flouriſh 
thus ? 


Cbi. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a ſon. 
Dem. Soft; who comes here ? 

Enter Nurſe, with a Black-a-mor Child. 
Nurſe, Good-morrow, lords : 


O tell me, did you fee Aaron the Moor? 


Aar. Well, more or leſs, or ne er a whit at all. 
re Aaron is; and what with Aaron now ? 
Nur. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone! 


5 No help, or woe betide thee evermore !_ 


Aar. Why, what a caterwauling doſt thou keep? 

t doſt thou wrap and fumble in thine arms ? 

Nur. O, that which I would hide from heaven's 
eye, 

ur empereſs ſhame, and ſtately Rome s diſgrace; 


he is deliver'd, lords, ſhe is deliver'd. 
Aar. To whom? 


great thanks,® 


Aar. Pray to the devits ; erte : 


Can't 


- 
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how the black dave ſmile& upon the father; 


Nur. 1 mean, ſhe is brought to bed. 


Aer. Well, God As who ſhould ſay, Old lad, I am thine own. 
Give her good reſt ! What hath he ſent her? He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 
Nur. A devil. [iTue.] Ot that ſelf-blood that firſt gave life to you; 


. Why, then ſhe is the devil's dam; a joyſulſ 5 And, from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 
Nur. A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrow ful iſſue: [He is infranchiſed and come to light : 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide, 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our clime. Although my ſeal is ſtamped in his face. 
The empereſs' ſends it thee, thy ſtamp, thy ſeal, Nur. Aaron, what ſhall I ſay unto the empereſs ? 
And bids thee chriſten it with thy dagger's point. i Dem. Adviſe thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
Aar. Out, out, you whore ! is black fo baſe And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice 


hue ve you the child, ſo we may all be ſafe. 
Sweet blowſe, you are a beauteous bloſſom, ſure. Aar. Then fit we down, and let us all conſult. 
Dm, Villain, what haſt thou done? y ſon and I wilt have the wind of you: 

Aar. That which thou Keep there: now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety. 
Can'ſt not undo. [ They fit en the ground. 
chi. Thou haſt undone our mother. Dem. How many women ſaw this child of his? 

Aar. Villain, 1 have done * thy mother. Aar, Why, fo, brave lords; When we all join 
Dar. And therein, helliſh dog, thou haſt undone. in league, 
Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice ao am a lamb: but if you brave the Moor, 
Accurs'd the offspring of ſo foul a fiend ! e chafed boar, the mountain lionefs, 
Chi. It ſhall not live. he ocean ſwells nat ſo as Aaron ſtorms. 
Aar, It ſhall not die. ut, ſay again, how many ſaw the child ? 
Nur. Aaron, it muſt ; the mother wills it ſo. Nur. Cornelia the midwife, and myſelf, 


Aar, What, muſt it, nurſe ? then let no man but 1,[25|And no one elſe, but the deliver'd empereſs. 
Do execution on my fleſh and blood. point: Aur. The empereſs, the midwife, and yourſe!f :— 
Den, I'll broach * the tadpole on my rapier” wo may keep counſel, when the third's away: 
Nurſe, give it me; my ſword thall ſoon diſpatch it. to the empereſs; tell her this 1 ſaid t=—— 


Aar. Sooner this ſword ſhall plough thy bowels up. [ He kills ber, 
Stay, murd'rous villains ! will you kill your brother ?[30/Weke, weke !—ſo cries a pig, prepar'd to the ſpit. 
Now, by the burning tapers of the ſky, Dem. What mean'ſt thou, Aaron ? Wherefore 
That ſhone ſo brightly when this boy was got, didſt thou this? 

He dies upon my ſcymitar's ſharp point, Aar. O lord, fir, tis a deed of policy: 

That touches this my furſt-born ſon and heir Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of ours ? 

tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 351A long-tongu'd babbling goffip! no, lords, no. 
With all his threat ning band of 'Typhon's brood, | And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, Not far, one Muliteus lives, my countryman, 
Shall ſeize this prey out of his father's hands. His wife but yeſternight was brought to-bed ; 


What, what, ye ſanguine, ſhallow-hearted boys! His child is like to her, fair as you are: 
Ye white-lim'd walls! ye alchouſe painted ſigns! ao pack 4 with him, and give the mother gold, 


Coal-black is better than another hue, And tell them both the circumſtance of all; 

In that it ſcorns to bear another hue : And how by this their child ſhall be advanc'd, 

For all the water in the occan And be reccived for the emperor's heir, 

Can never turn the ſwan's black legs to white, And ſubſtituted in the place of mine, 

Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood — {44 To calm this tempeſt whirling in the court; 

Tell the empereſs from me, I am of age And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 

To keep mine own ; excuſe it how ſhe can. Hark ye, my lords; ye fee, I have given her phyſick, 
Dem. Wilt thou betray thy noble miſtreſs thus? [ Pointing to the nurſe, 
Aar. My miſtreſs is my miſtreſs ; this, myſelf; And you muſt needs beſtow her funeral ; 

The vigour, and the picture of my youth: $50 The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms : 

This, before all the world, do I prefer; This done, ſee that you take no longer days, 

This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe, But ſend the midwife preſently to me. 

Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. The midwife, and the nurſe, well made away, 
Dor. By this our mother is for ever ſham'd. Then let the ladies tattle what they pleaſes 


Chi. Rome will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape. [55] Chi. Aaron, I ſee, thou wilt not truſt the air 
Nur. The emperor, in his rage, will doom her Wich ſecrets. 


death, Den. For this care of Tamora, | 

Chi. I bluſh to think upon this ignomy. Herſelf, and hers, are highly bound to thee. 

Aar. Why there's the privilege your beauty bears : [ Exeurt, 
Fe, treacherous hue ! that will betray with bluſhing{60] Aar. Now to the Goths, as ſwiſt as ſwallow flies; 
The cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart There to diſpoſe this treaſure in my arms, 

Here is a young lad fram'd of another leer 3; And ſecretly to greet the empereſs' friends. 


To di is here uſed obſcenely. ® A breach is a ſpit. Ell ſeit the tadpole, 3 Le is complexion 
ot hue, 1 To pact is to contrive inſidiouily. 
Come 
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Come on, you thick-lip'd ſlave, I bear you hence 
For it is you that put us to our ſhifts : 

I'll make you feed on berries, and on roots, 

And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. 


SCENE III. 
A Street near the Palace. 


Enter Titus, old Marcus, young Lucius, and * 
Gentlemen with bows z and Titus bears the arrows 


with letters on the ends of them. 
Tit. Come, Marcus, come ;—Kinſmen, this i 
the way t=— 
Sir boy, now let me ſee your archery; 
Look, ye draw home enough, and 'tis there ſtraight 
Terras Aﬀtrea reliquit be you remember” 
Marcus.—— 
She's gone, ſhe's fled.-Sirs, take you to your 
You, couſins, ſhall go ſound the ocean, 
And caſt your nets; haply, you may find her i 
: the ſea; 
Yet there's as little juſtice as at land 
No; Publius and Sempronius, you muſt do it; 
"Tis you muſt dig with mattock, and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth ; 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition : 
Tell him, it is for juſtice, and for aid ; 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
| Shaken with ſorrows in ungrateful Rome. 
Ah, Rome ?— Well, well; I made thee miſerable, 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o'er me, - 
Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 
And leave you not a man of war unſearch'd ; 
This wicked emperor may have ſhipp'd her hence, 
And, kinſmen, then we may go pipe for juitice. 
Mar. O, Publius, is not this a heavy caſe, , 


TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


[Exit. 


(AR 4. Scene; 


31 But metal, Marcus, ſteel to the very back; 
Yet wrung with wrongs, more than our back; 
Can bear 

And fith there is no juſtice in earth nor 

We will ſolicit heaven; and move the gods, 

To ſend down juſtice for to wreak our wrongs : 

Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, My. 

4 cus. [He gives them the aro, 
Ad Jevem, that's for you :—Here, ad Apellinen;— 

10] 4d Martem, that's for myſelf j— 


uw 


To it, boy. Marcus, looſe when I bid : 
15]0* my word, I have written to effect; 
There's not a god left unſolicited. court: 

Mar. Kinſmen, ſhoot all your ſhafts into the 
— — — emperor in his pride. 

it. Now, maſters, draw. ä 

ſaid, Lucius eee 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap, give it to Pallas. 
Mar. My lord, 1 am a mile beyond the moon; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

Tit. Ha! Publius, Publius, what haſt thou done? 
See, ſee, thou haſt ſhot off one of Taurus' horns, 
Mar. This was the ſport, my lord; when Pub. 

lius ſhot, 
bull being gatl'd, gave Aries ſuch a knock 
That down fell both the ram's horns in the coun; 
And who ſhould find them but the empereſs' vil 
lain? { chooſe 
She laugh d, and told the Moor, he ſhould net 
But give them to his maſter for a preſent. 
Tit. Why, there it goes; God give your lord. 
1 ſhip joy ! 
nter a Clown, with a and tevo pigeon, 
News, news from — * Marcus, the poft s 
come. 
Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have juſtice ? what ſays Jupiter ? 


To ſee thy noble uncle thus diſtract? 

Pub. Therefore, my lord, it highly us con- 

cerns, 
By day and night to attend him carefully; 
And feed his humour kindly as we may, 
Till time beget ſome careful remedy. 

Mar. Kinſmen, his ſorrows are paſt remedy. 
Join with the Goths ;; and with revengeſul war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. (ters, 

Tit, Publius, how now ? how now, my maſ- 
What, have you met with her ? [word 

Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto ſends you 
If you will have revenge from hell, you ſhall : 
Marry, for Juſtice, ſhe is ſo employ d, 

He thinks with Jove in heaven, or ſomewhere elſe, 
So that perforce you needs muſt ſtay a time. 

Tit, He doth me wrong, to feed me with delays. 
I'll dive into the burning lake below, 

And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 
arcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we; 


Clawn. Ho! the gibbet- maker? he ſays, that he 
hath taken them down again, for the man muf 
not be hang'd till the next week. 

Tit, Tut, what ſays Jupiter, I aſk thee ? 
Clawn. Alas, fir, I know not Jupiter; I never 
drank with him in all my life. 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier ? 
Clxon. Ay, of my pigeons, fir; nothing elſe. 
Tit, Why, didſt thou not come from heaven? 
Cloron, From heaven? alas, fir, I never came 
there : God forbid, I ſhould be ſo bold to preſs to 
heaven in my young days! Why, I am going with 
y pigeons to the tribunal plebs *, to take up a 
matter of brawl] betwixt my uncle and one of the 
55jcmperial's men. 

Mar. Why, ſir, that is as fit as can be, to ſerve 
or your oration ; and let him deliver the pigeons 
the emperor from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
peror with a grace ? 

Clown, Nay, truly, fir, I could never ſay grace 
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No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cyclops' fize; 


The Clown means to ſay, to the tribune of the people. 


in all my life, 


Th 


thy 


N 


eee serer 


3 —— — 


1 


1 4. Scene .] TITUS A 
Tz. Sirrah, 2 
pigeons to the emperor: 
Bo hou ſhake have juſtice at his hands. [charges. 
Hold, hold mean while, here's money for thy 
Give me a pen and ink, wh 
grab, can you with a grace deliver a ſupplication ? 
Clown. Ay, ſir. i . 
Ti, Then here is a ſupplication for you. And 
when you come to him, at the firſt approach, you 


muſt kneel ; then kiſs his foot ; then deliver up|10 


your pigeons 3 and then look for your 
In be at hand, fir; ſee you do it bravely. 
chen. I warrant you, fir: let me alone. fit. 
Ti, Sirrah, haſt thou a knife ? Come, let me ſ 
Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration ; 
For thou haſt made it like an humble ſuppliant ;— 
And when thou haſt given it the emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he ſays. 
Clown. God be with you, fir I will. 
v. Come, Marcus, let us go :—Publius, fo 
me. 


re 
The Palace. 


Enter Emperor, and Empereſi, and ber Nuo ſons; t 
Emperor brings the arrows in bis band, that Th 


ſte 

Sat. Why, lords, _ een Was 
ever ſeen 

An emperor of Rome thus over-borne, 

Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 

Of legal juſtice, us d in ſuch contempt ? 

My lords, you know, as do the mightful gods, 

However the diſturbers of our peace 

Bus in the people's ears, there nought hath paſt 

But even with law, againſt the wilful ſons 

Of old Andronicus. And what an if 

His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks *, 

His fits, his phrenzy, and his bitterneſs ? 

And now he writes to heaven for his redreſs : 

See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury ; 

This to Apollo; this to the god of war: 

Sweet ſcrolls, to fly about the ſtreets of Rome ! 

What's this, but libelling againſt the ſenate, 

And blazoning our injuſtice every where ? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lords ? 

As who would ſay, in Rome no juſtice were. 

But, if I live, his feigned ecſtaſies 

Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages : 

But he and his ſhall know, that juſtice lives 

In Saturninus health; whom, if ſhe ſleep, 

He'll ſo awake, as ſhe in fury ſhall 

Cut off the proud'ſt conſpirator that lives. 

Tom. My gracious lord, moſt lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus' age, 
The effects of ſorrow for his valiant ſons, 


IV. 


[Exeunt.| 


NDRONICUS. 
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Than proſecute the meaneſt, or the beſt, 
For theſe contempts. Why, thus jt ſhall become 


High-witted Tamora to gloze with all : ( 

But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 

Thy life-blood out : if Aaron now be wiſe, 

Then is all ſafe, the anchor's in the port. 

Emer Clown. 

How now, good fellow ? wouldſt thou ſpeak with 
us? [ perial. 

Cn. Yes, forſooth, an your miſterſhip be em- 

Tam, Empereſs I am, but yonder ſits the em- 


peror. 
Clown, Tis he. God and ſaint Stephen, give 


u 


15 good den: 


you goo 
[I have brought you a letter, and a couple of pi- 
geons here. ¶ The Emperor reads the letter. 
Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him pre- 
ſently. 
of Clwn. How much money muſt I have? 
Tam. Come, firrah, you muſt be hang'd. 
Clown. Hang'd ! By'r lady, then I have brought 
up a neck to a fair end. i [ Exit. 
Sat. Deſpightful and intolerable wrongs ! 
$S}Shall I endure this monſtrous villainy ? 
I know from whence this ſame device proceeds: 
May this be borne ?—as if his traiterous ſons, 
That dy'd by law for murder of our brother, 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully ?—- 
39]Go, drag the villain hither by the hair; 
Nor age, nor honour, ſhall ſhape privilege :— 
For this proud mock, I'll be thy ſlaughter- man; 
Sly frantick wretch, that holp'ſt to make me great, 
In hope thyſelf ſhould govern Rome and me. 
3 5 Enter Emil: 
Sat. What news with thee, Emilius? 
Emil. Arm, arm, my lords; Rome never had 
| more cauſe ! 
The Goths have gather'd head; and with a power 
4oſot high-reſolved men, bent to the ſpoil, 
They hither march amain, under conduct 
Of Lucius, ſon to old Andronicus ; 
Who threats, in courſe of his revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 
45] Sar, Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths ? 
Theſe tidings nip me; and I hang the head 
As flowers with froſt, or graſs beat down with 
ſtorms. 
Ay, now begin our ſorrows to approach : 
50[ Tis he, the common people love ſo much 
Myſelf have often over- heard them ſay, 
(When I have walked like a private man) 
That Lucius' baniſhment was wrongfully, [ror. 
And they have wiſh'd that Lucius were their empe- 
55] Tam. Why ſhould you fear? is not our city 
ſtrong ? 
Sat. Ay, but the citizens ſavour Lucius; 
And will revolt from me, to ſuccour him. [ name. 
Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy 


Whoſe loſs hath pierc'd him deep · and ſcarr'd his 
heart; 
And rather comfort his diſtreſſed plight, 


1 That is, his revenges. 


Sols the ſun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle ſuffers little birds to fing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby; 


3 1 Knowing, 
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Knowing, that with the ſhadow of his wings 
He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody: 
Even ſo may'ſt thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy ſpirit : for know, thou emperor, 
1 will enchant the old Andronicus 
With words more ſweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Than baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks * to ſheep z 
When as the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed, 
Sat. But he will not entreat his ſon for us. 
Tam. If Tamora entreat him, then he will: 
For I can ſmooth, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promiſes; that were his heart 
Almoſt impregnable, his old ears deaf, 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
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Vet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue.— 


KA e 


They never do beget a coal - black calf, 


Degen 


The Camp, at a ſmall diftance from Rome. 
Enter Lucius and Goths, with drum and ſoldiers. 
Luc. A FFAOYED warriors, and my faithfi 
friends, | 

I have received letters from great Rome, 
Which ſignify, what hate they bear their emperor, 
And how deſirous of our fight they are. 
Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witneſs, 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs ; 
And, wherein Rome hath done you any ſcathe, 
Let him make treble ſatisfation. 

Goth, Brave flip, ſprung from the great An- 

dronicus, 

Whoſe name was once our terror, now our comfort ; 
Whoſe high exploits, and honourable deeds, 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 
Be bold in us: we'll follow where thou lead'ſt, 
Like ſtinging bees in hotteſt ſummer's day, 
Led by their maſter to the flower'd fields,--- 
And be aveng' d on curſed Tamora. 

Omn. And, as he ſaith, ſo ſay we all with him. 

Luc. I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a luſty Goth? 
Enter a Goth, leading Aaran, with his child in bis 


arms. 
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Geth. Renowned Lucius, from our troops 1 
To gaze upon a ruinous monaſtery; [ ſtray'd 
And as I earneſtly did fix mine eye 
Upon the waſted building, ſuddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall : 

I made unto the noiſe ; when ſoon 1 heard 

The crying babe controuPd with this diſcourſe : 
% Peace, tawny flave ; half me, and hali thy dam 
« Did not thy hue bewray whoſe brat thou art, 
« Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look, 

& Villain, thou might'ſt have been an emperor : 
« But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 


* Honey-flalks are clover-flowers, which,contain a ſweet juice. It is cemmon for cattle to overchu?e 
* Get me a ladd:r, has been in moſt of the editions given to Aarohy 


themſelves with clover, and die. 
and properly, as M64ning $47 u. 


* 
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[AQ 5. Scene 1, 


Go thou before, be our embaſſador: [To Amik, 

Say, that the emperor requeſts a parley 

Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting, 
Sat. ÆEmilius, do this meſſage honourab|y , 

And if he ſtand on hoſtage for his ſafety, 

Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beg, 
Emil. Your bidding ſhall I do effeQually, U. 
Tam. Now will I to that old Andronicus; 

And temper him with all the art I have, 

To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Cetin. 

And now, ſweet emperor, be blith again, 

And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat. Then go ſucceſsfully, and plead to him, 
. lune 


V. 


Peace, villain, peace!“ even thus he rates the 
babe, 

C For I muſt bear thee to a truſty Goth; 

« Who,when he knows thou art the empereſs babe, 

« Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's ſake,” 

With this, my weapon drawn, I ruſh'd upon him, 

Surpriz'd him ſuddenly ; and brought him hither, 

To uſe as you think needful of the man. [vil 

Luc. O worthy Goth! this is the incarnate de- 

That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand: 

This is the pearl that pleas'd your emperels' eye; 

And here's the baſe fruit of his burning luſt.— 

Say, wall-ey'd ſlave, whither would'ſt thou convey 

This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 

Why doſt not ſpeak? What! deaf? No! not a 

word ? 

A halter, ſoldiers ; hang him on this tree, 

And by his fide his fruit of baſtardy. 

Aar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood, 

Luc. Too like the fire for ever being good.--- 

Firſt, hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl; 

A ſight to vex the father's ſoul withal. 

Get me a ladder *, 

Aar. Lucius, ſave the child; 

And bear it from me to the empereſs. 

If thou do this, I'll ſhow thee wortd'rous things, 

That highly may advantage thee to hear: 

If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 

I'll ſpeak no more ; But vengeance rot you all! 
Luc. Say on; and, if it pleaſe me which thou 

ſpeak'ſt, 

Thy child ſhall live, and I will ſee it nouriſh d. 

Aar. An if it pleaſe thee ? why, affure thee, 
Lucius, 
'Twill vex thy ſoul to hear what I ſhall ſpeak; 
For I muſt talk of murders, rapes, and matlactes, 


Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
complots of miſchief, treaſon; villamies 


Rut dil 


AA 6. Scene 2. TEPUS A 


Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd: 

And this ſhall all be buried by my death, 

Unleſs thou ſwear to me, my child ſhall live. 
Luc, Tell on thy mind; I ſay, thy child ſhall live. 
Aar. Swear that he ſhall, and then I will begin. 
Luc. Who ſhoule 1 ſwear by? thou beliey'ſt no 


4 


god; 
That granted, how canſt thou believe an oath ? 
Aur. What if 1 do not? as, indeed, I do not: 
yet. Hor 1 know thou art religious, 


NDRONIC US. 


Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is. 
Luc. Art thou not ſorry for theſe heinous deeds ? 
Aar. Ay, that I had not done a thouſand more. 

Even now I curſe the day, (and yet, I think, 

5 Few come within the compaſs of my curſe) 

Wherein I did not ſome notorious ill : 

As kill a man, or elſe deviſe his death; 

Raviſh a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 

Accuſe ſome innocent, and forſwear myſelf ; 


$51 


toſSet deadly enmity between two friends; 


Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 

Set fire on barns and hay-ſtacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Ott have Idigg'd up dead men from their graves, 
15]And ſet them upright at their dear friends* doors, 
Even when the ſorrow almoſt was forgot ; 

And on their ſkins, as on the bark of trees, 

Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 

et not your ſorrow die, though I am dead. 

20] Tut, I have done a thouſand dreadful things, 

As willingly as one would kill a fly ; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 

But that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 

Luc. Bring down the devil * ; for he muſt not die 
So ſweet a death, as hanging preſently. 

Aar. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlaſting fire; 

50 I might have your company in hell, 

But to torment you with my bitter tongue ! 


25 


Which I have ſeen thee careful to obſer ve 
Therefore I urge thy oath;— For that, I know, 
An ideot holds his bauble for a god, 
And keeps the oath, which by that god he ſwears; 
To that I'll urge him: Therefore thou ſhalt vow 
To ſave my boy, nouriſh, and bring him up; 
Or elſe I will diſcover nought to thee, 
Luc. Even by my god, I ſwear to thee, I wi 
Ar. Firſt, know thou, I begot him on 
empereſs. 
To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon. 
'Twas her two ſons, that murder'd Baſſianus: 
They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſh'd her, 
And cut her hands off; and trimm'd her as thou 
ſaw'ſt, [ming ? 
trimm'd ; and twas 
Trim ſport for them that had the doing of it. 
Luc. O, barbarous beaſtly villains, like thyſelf ! 
Ar. Indeed, I was the tutor to inſtru them 
That codding i ſpirit had they from their mother, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head 
Well, let my deeds be witneſs of my worth. 
tan d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corps of Baſſianus lay : 
I wrote the letter that thy father found, 
And what not done, that thou haſt cauſe to rue, 
Wherein I had no ſtroke of miſchief in it ? 
I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand 
And, when I had it, drew myſelf apart, 
And almoſt broke my heart with extreme laughter. 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd ſo heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 
And when I told the empereſs of this ſport, 
She (wooned almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 
And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kiſſes. 


Luc, Sirs, ſtop his mouth, and let him ſpeak 
no more. 
Enter AEmilius. 

Cotb. My lord, there is a meſſenger from Rome 
Deſires to be admitted to your preſence, 

Luc. Let him come near. 
Welcome, Æmilius, what's the news from Rome ? 

Emil. Lord Lucius, and you princes of the 

Goths, 

The Roman emperor greets you all by me: 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 
He craves a parley at your father's houſe z 
Willing you to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſhall be immediately deliver'd. 

Goth. What ſays our general? 

Luc. AÆAmilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
And we will come. March away. 
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[Excunts 


SS CH RS: 
Titus's Palace in Rome. 
Enter Tamora, Chirim, and Demctrius, diſguis'd. 
Tam. Thus, in this ſtrange and ſad habilimenty 
{ will encounter with Andronicus; 
And ſay, I am Revenge, ſent from below, 
To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs. 
Knock at his ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge ; 
Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 
And vrork confuſion on his enemies. 


—_ 


And haſt a thing within thee, called conſcience 
With twenty popiſh tricks and ceremonies, 
By that ſame god, what god ſoe'er it be, 
That thou ador'ſt and haſt in reverence, — 
4 
Luc. O moſt inſatiate, luxurious woman ! 
A. Tut, Lucius ! this was but a deed of charity, 
Lac. O, deteſtable villain ! call'ſt thou that trim- 
Aar. Why, ſhe was waſh'd, and cut, and 
As ſure a card as ever won the ſet; 
That bloody mind, I think, they learn'd of me, 
And hid the gold within the letter mention'd, 
Confederate with the queen, and her two ſons : 
| pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When, for his hand, lie had his two ſons* heads; 
Cub. What! canſt thou ſay all this, and never 
bluſh ? 


£& 
ve 


obſerves, that it appears, from theſe words, 


3 


1 1. e. that love of bed-ſportr. Cid is a word ſtill uſed in Yorkſhire for a pilloro. 


apparatus of an execution, and that Aaron was mounted on a ladder, as ready to be turned off, 


[They knock, and Titus epens bis ftady deer. 


2 Mr. Steevens 
that the audience were entertained with part of the 
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Tit. Who doth moleſt my contemplation ? 
Is it your trick to make me ope the door; 
That ſo my ſad decrees may fly away, 

And all my ſtudy be to no effect? 

You are deceiv'd : for what I mean to do, 
See here, in bloody lines I have ſet down; 
And what is written ſhall be executed. 

Tam, Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 

Tit. No; not a word: How can Igrace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? 

'Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. 

Tam. If thou did'ſt know me, thou would" 

i talk with me. 

Tit. I am not mad: I know thee well enough: 
Witneſs this wretched ſtump, theſe crimſon lines ; 
Witneſs theſe trenches, made by grief and care; 
Witneſs the tiring day, and heavy night; 
Witneſs all ſorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud empereſs, mighty Tamora : 


TITUS ANDRONIC US. 


[AR 5, Scene, 


I will embrace thee in it by and by. 
[ Exit Titus 

Tam. This cloſing with him fits his lunacy, 
Whate'er I forge, to feed his brain-fick fits, 
5 Do you uphold and maintain in your ſpeeches, 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge ; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 
U make him ſend for Lucius, his ſon ; 
And, whilſt I at a banquet hold him ſure, 
1ofll find ſome cunning practice out of hand, 
To ſcatter and diſperſe the giddy Goths, 
Or, at the leaſt, make them his enemies. 
Sec, here he comes, and I muſt ply my theme, 

Enter Titus, 

15 Tr. Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee; 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woeful houſe; 
apine, and Murder, you are welcome too 
ow like the empereſs and her ſons you are! 


— 


Is not thy coming for my other hand 3? 

Tam. Know thou, ſad man, I am not Tamora; 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend : ; 
I am Revenge ; ſent from the infernal kingdom, 
To eaſe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 

By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 
Confer with me of murder, and of death: 
There's not a hollow cave, nor lurking- place, 
No vaſt obſcurity, or miſty vale, 

Where bloody murder, or deteſted rape, 

Can couch for fear, but I will find them out; 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake. 

Tit. Art thou Revenge? and art thou ſent to me 
To be a torment to mine enemies ? 

Tam. I am; therefore come down, and wel- 

come me. 

Tit. Do me ſome ſervice, ere I come to thee. 
Lo, by thy fide where Rape, and Murder, ſtands; 


Now give ſome ſurance that thou art Revenge, [40 


Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels; 
And then I'll come, and be thy waggoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the globes, 
Provide two proper palſries, black as jet, 


To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwiſt away, 45 


And find out murderers in their guilty caves : 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
| will diſmount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, Ike a ſervile footman, all day long; 
Even trom Hyperion's rifing in the eaſt, 
Until his very downfal in the ſea. 
And day by day I'll do this heavy taſk, 
So thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder there. 
Tam. Theſe are my miniſters, and come with me. 
Tit. Are they thy miniſters? what are they 
call'd ? 
Tam. Rapine, and Murder : therefore called ſo, 


Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor :— 
ould not all hell afford you ſuch a devil? 
For, well I wot, the empereſs never wags, 

ut in her company there is a Moor ; 

And, would you repreſent our queen aright, 

It were convenient you had ſuch a devil; 

But welcome, as you are. What ſhall we do? 
Tam. What wouldſt thou have us do, Andronicuy? 
Dem. Shew me a murderer, I'll deal with him, 
Chi. Shew me a villain, that hath done a rape, 

And I am ſent to be reveng'd on him. [wrong 

39] Tam. Shew me a thouſand, that have done thee 

And I will be revenged on them all. [Rome; 
Tit. Look round about the wicked ſtreets of 

And when thou find'ſt a man that's like thyſelf, 

Good Murder, ſtab him; he's a murderer— 

Go thou with him, and, when it is thy hap 

To find another that is like to thee, 

Good Rapine, ſtab him; he is a raviſher,- 

Go thou with them ; and in the emperor's court 

There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 

Well may'ſt thou know her by thy own proportion, 

For up and down ſhe doth reſemble thee ; 

I pray thee, do on them ſome violent death, 

They have been violent to me and mine. de. 

Tam. Well haſt thou leſſon'd us; this ſhall ve 

But would it pleaſe thee, good Andronicus, 

To ſend for Lucius, thy thrice valiant ſon, 

Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Gothy 

And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe: - 

When he is here, even at thy ſolemn ſeaſt, 

59 will bring in the empereſs and her ſons, 

The emperor himſelf, and all thy foes ; 

And at thy mercy ſhall they ſtoop and knee!, 

And on them ſhalt thou eaſe thy angry heart. 

What ſays Andronicus to this device ? 
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55] TH. Marcus, my brother — tis ſad Titus cals 


Enter Marcus. 


Cauſe they take vengeance on ſuch kind of men. 
Tit. Good lord, how like the empereſs' 


Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius; 
Thou ſhalt enquire him out among the Goths: 


they are 60[Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 


And you, the empereſs ! But we worldly men 
Have miſerable, mad, miſtaking eyes. 
O ſweet Revenge, now do I come to thee : 


And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, jJFeaſt at my houſe ; and ke ſhall feaſt with "= 


Some of the chiefeſt princes of the Goths ; 
Bid him encamp his ſoldiers where they ate: 
ell him, the emperor and the empereſs too 


„45. Scene 3.] 
This do thou for my love ; and ſo let him, 
A he regards his aged father's life, 
Mar, This will I do, and ſoon return again. 
Exit, 
Tax, Now will I hence about thy A 
And take my miniſters along with me. ſme; 
7it, Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder ſtay with 
Or elſe I'll call my brother back again, 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 
Tam. [te ber ſuns. ] What ſay you, boys? will 
you abide with him, 
Whiles J go tell my lord the emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt ? 
Yield to his humour, ſmooth and ſpeak him fair, 
And tarry with him *till I come again. [mad ; 
Tit, I know them all, though they ſuppoſe me 
And wil! o'er-reach them in their own devices, 
A pair of curſed hell-hounds, and their dam. 
[ Afede. 
Dan. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here. 
Tam. Farewel, Andronicus : Revenge now goes 
Tolay a complot to betray thy foes. [ Exit Tamora. 
Tit, I know, thou doſt; and, ſweet Revenge, 
farewel. [ploy'd ? 
Chi, Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be em- 
Tit. Tut, I have work enough for you to do. 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine ! 
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Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats ; 
Whilſt that Lavinia 'twixt her ſtumps doth hold 
The baſon, that receives your guilty blood. 

You know, your mother means to feaſt with me, 
And calls herſelf Revenge, and thinks me mad,— 
Hark, villains; I will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it I'll make a paſte; 
And of the paſte a coffin i will I rear, 

And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads; 
And bid that ſtrumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 
Like to the earth, ſwallow her own increaſe. 
This is the feaſt that I have bid her to, 

And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurfeit on; 


15]For worſe than Philomel you us'd my daughter, 


And worſe than Progne 1 will be reveng'd : 
And now prepare your throats.-Lavinia, come, 
Receive the blood: and, when that they are dead, 
Let me go grind their bones to powder ſmall, 
And with this hateful liquor temper it; 
And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak'd. 
me, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet z which I wiſh might prove 
More ſtern and bloody than the Centaur's feaſt, 

[ He cuts their throats, 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 


Enter Publius, and Servants. [Exeunt, 
| Pub. What is your will? GS CHEN. 

Tit. Know you theſe two ? zo Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths, with Aaron 

Pub. The empereſs' ſons, priſener. 
I take them, Chiron, and Demetrius. [ceiv'd; Luc. Uncle Marcus, fince it is my father's mind, 
Tit, Fye, Publius, fye ! thou art too much de-] [That I repair to Rome, I am content. ſwill, 
The one is Murder, Rape is the other's name : Gelb. And ours with thine, befall what fortune 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius ; 35] Luc. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous 


Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them: 

Oft have you heard me wiſh for ſuch an hour, 
And now I find it: therefore bind them ſure ; 
And ſtop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 


This ravenous tiger, this accurſed devil; ¶ Moor, 
Let him receive no ſuſtenance, fetter him, 

Till he be. brought unto the emperor's face, 

For teſtimony of theſe foul proceedings: 


And ſee the ambuſh of our friends be ſtrong ; 


[ Exit Titus. A 


Chi, Villains, forbear ; we are the empereſs' ſons. 
Pub, And therefore do we what we are com- 
manded.— 

Stop cloſe their mouths, let them not ſpeak a word: 

Is he ſure bound? look, that you bind them faſt. 

Re-enter Titus Andronicus with a knife, and Lavinia 

with a baſon. 

Tu. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are 

: bound: 

Sirs, ſtop their mouths, let them not ſpeak to me; 

But let them hear what fearful words I utter. 

O villains, Chiron and Demetrius ! mud; 

Here ſtands the ſpring waom you have ſtain d with 
This goodly ſummer with your winter mix'd. 


Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death: 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt: [dear 
Both her ſweet hands, her tongue, and that, more 
Than hands or tongue, her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors, you conſtrain'd and fore d. 
What would you ſay, if I ſhould let you ſpeak ? 
Villains, for ſhame you could not beg tor grace. 


Acta is the term of art for the cavity of a raiſed pye. 


he breaks his mind. 
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You kill'd her huſband ; and, for that vile fault, |55 


60 


I 


I fear the emperor means no good to us. 

Aar. Some devil whiſper curſes in mine ear, 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my ſwelling heart ! 

Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unhallow'd ſlave— 

[ Exeunt Gotbs, with Aaron. 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in. [ Fhuriſb. 
The trumpets ſhew the emperor is at hand. 
Sound trumpets. Enter Saturninus and Tamora, with 
Tribunes and others. 

Sat, What, hath the firmament more ſuns than 

one ? 

Luc. What boots it thee to call thyſelf a ſun ? 

Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break th 

parle *; 
Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated, 
The feaſt is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome: 
Pleaſe you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your 


places. 
Sat. Marcus, we will, LHautbeyt. 
2 j, e. begin the parley. We yet ſay, 
A table 
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A table brought in. Enter Titus, like a cook, flacing| 


the meat on the table, and Lavinia, with a weil ever 
ber face; 
Tit. Welcome, my graciou 
dread queen; 
Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome, Lucius; 
And welcome, all : although the cheer be poor, 
*Twill fill your ſtomachs ; pleaſe you eat of it. 
Sat. Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus ? 
Tit. Becauſe 1 would be ſure to have all well, 
To entertain your highneſs, and your empereſs. 
Tam. Weare beholden to you, good Andronicus. 
Tit. An if your highneſs knew my heart, you 
were. 
My lord the emperor, reſolve me this ; 
Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 
To ſlay his daughter with his own right hand, 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain d, and de flower d? 
Sat. It was, Andronicus. 
Tir. Your reaſon, mighty lord? [ſhame, 
Sat. Becauſe the girl ſhould not ſurvive her 
And by her preſence ſtill renew his ſorrows. 
Tit. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effectual; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 
For me moſt wretched to perform the like:. 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with thee ; 
And, with thy ſhame, thy father's ſorrow die! 


s lord; welcome, 


[ He kil's ber. 
Sat, What haſt thou done, unnatural, and un- 
kind? [me blind. 


Tit. Kill'd her, for whom my tears have made 
Jam as woeful as Virginius was: 
And have a thouſand times more cauſe than he 
To do this outrage and it is now done. 
Sat. What, was ſhe raviſhed? tell who did the 
deed. [highneſs feed ? 
Tit. Will't pleaſe you eat? will't pleaſe your 


Tam. Why haſt thou lain thine only daughter] 


thus ? 

Tit. Not I; *twas Chiron, and Demetrius: 
They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue, 
And they, *twas they, that did her all this wrong. 

Sat. Go fetch them hither to us preſently. 

Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that 


PÞYE3 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 
Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred, 
*Tis true, tis true; witneſs my knife's ſharp point. 
[ He ab: Tamora. 
Sat. Die, frantick wretchy for this accurſed deed. 
[ He fab Titus, 
Luc. Can the ſon's eye behold his father bleed? 
There's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed, 
[ Lucius flabs Saturninus. 
Mar. You fad-fac'd men, people and ſons of 
Rome, 
By uproar ſever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempeſtuous guſts, 


140] My ſcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 


RONICUS. [aa 5. Se; 


Do ſhameful execution on herſelf. 

Mar. But if my froſty figns and chaps of age, 
Grave witneſſes of true experience, 
Cannot induce you to attend my words,. 
Speak, Rome's dear friend; as erſt our anceſtor, 


uw 


[To Lac, 
When with his ſolemn tongue he did diſcourſe, 
To love- ſick Dido's ſad attending ear, 
The ſtory of that baleful burning night, 
When ſubtle Greeks ſurpriz'd king Priam's Troy, 
Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch'd our ears, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, 


IC 


That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound But, 
My heart is not compact of flint, nor ſteel; For 1 
ISINor can I utter all our bitter grief, Stan 
But floods of tears will drown my oratory, To! 
And break my very utterance; even in the timg Qt 
When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 
Lending your kind commiſeration : The 
[2C]Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; The 
Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpexk, } 
Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to yoy, Th 
That curſed Chiron and Demetrius 0, 
Were they that murdered our emperor's brother; Co 
25 And they it was, that raviſhed our ſiſter: | 
For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded; 
Our father's tears deſpis'd ; and baſely cozen'd Ti 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel out, * 
And ſent her enemies unto the grave. $i 
3<|Laſtly, myſelf unkindly baniſhed, M 
The gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, * 
To beg relief among Rome's enemies; J 
Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears, d 
And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend: | 
And I am the turn'd-forth, be it known to you, | 
That have preſerv'd her welfare in my blood; } 
And from her boſom took the enemy's point, ] 


heathing the ſteel in my advent'rous body, 
Alas ! you know, I am no vaunter, I; 


That my report is juſt, and full ot truth. 

But, ſoft, methinks, I do digreſs too much, 

Citing my worthleſs praiſe: O, pardon me; 

For when no friends are by, men praiſe the niſclyts. 

Mar, Now is my turn to ſpeak ; Behold dis 

child, 

Of this was Tamora delivered 

The iffue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes; 

The villain is alive in Titus' houſe, 

And as he is, to witneſs this is true. 

Now judge, what cauſe had Titus to revenge 

Theſe wrongs, unſpeakable, paſt patience, 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Naw you have heard the truth, what ſay you, 
Romans ? 

Haye we done ought amiſs ? Shew us wherein, 

And, from the place where you behold us now, 
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O, let me teach you how to knit again 

This ſcatter*'d corn into one mutual ſheaf, 

Theſe broken limbs again into one body. 
Goth, Let Rome herſelf be bane unto herſelf; 

And the, whom mighty kingdoms curtſy to, 

Like a forlorn and deſperate caſt- away, 


60 


The poor remainder of Andronici 

Will, hand in hand, all headlong caſt us down, 
And on the ragged ſtones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. 
Speak, Romans, ſpeak : and if you ſay we hall, 
Lo hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 


f% 


AR 5, Scene 3. TITUS A 


En. Come, come, thou reverend man of R 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 

Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know, 
The common voice do cry, it ſhall be ſo. 

Mar. Lucius, all hail : Rome's royal emperor |! 
Go, go into old Titus' ſorrowful houſe ; 

And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 

To be adjudg'd ſome direful ſlaughtering death, 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked lite. 

Lucius, all hail, Rome's gracious governor ! 

Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans; May I govern ſo, 
ro heal Rome's harms, and wipe away her woe! 
But, gentle people, give me aim a while, - 

For nature puts me to a heavy taſk j— 

Stand all aloof ;z——but, uncle, draw you near, 

To ſhed obſequious tears upon this trunk :— 

0, take this warm Kiſs on thy pale cold lips, 
[Kiſſes Titus. 


NDRONICUS. 


Would I were dead, ſo you did live again! 

O Lord, I cannot ſpeak to him for weeping z 

My tears will choak me, if I ope my mouth. 

Enter Romans, with Aaron. 

Rom. You ſad Andronici, have done with woes; 

Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 

That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 

Luc. Set him breaſt-deep in earth, and famiſh 
him; 

There let him ſtand, and rave and cry for food: 

If any one relieves or pities him, 

For the offence he dies. This is our dcom : 

Some ſtay to ſee him faſten'd in the earth. 

Aar. O, why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury 
dumb ? 

I am no baby, I, that, with baſe prayers, 

I ſhould repent the evils I have done; 

Ten thouſand, worſe than ever yet I did, 
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Theſe ſorrowful drops upon thy blood - ſtain'd face, 
The laſt true duties of thy noble ſon ! 
Mar. Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 
0, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them ! 
Luc. Come hither, boy ; come, come, and learn 
of us 
o melt in ſhowers : Thy grandfire lov'd thee well: 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 
Sung thee aſleep, his loving breaſt thy pillow 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy 
In that reſpect then, like a loving child, 
Shed yet ſome ſmall drops from thy tender ſpring, 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo: 
Friends ſhould affociate friends in grief and woe: 
Bid him farewel; commit him to the grave; 
Do him that kindneſs, and take leave of him. [heart 


| [Would I perform, if I might have my will: 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſoul. 
Luc. Some loving friends convey the emperor 
hence, 
And give him burial in his father's grave: 
My father, and Lavinia, ſhall forthwith 
Be cloſed in our houſhold's monument. 
As for that heinous tyger, Tamora, 
No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial ; 
30 But throw her forth to beaſts, and birds of prey: 
Her life was beaſt-like, and devoid of pity ; 
And, being ſo, ſhall have like want of pity. 
See juſtice done on Aaron, that damn'd Moor, 
From whom our heavy haps had their beginning? 
Then, afterwards, to order well the ſtate ; 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. 
[ Excunt omnes. 
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B. O grandfire, grandſire! even with all my 
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TROILUS and CRESSID A. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


PriaMy ULYSSES, 

HscTORy | NzsToR, 

Txo1LUSy DiomEDEs, Greeks 

Pakts, PATROCLUSy 

Drirnogus, Trcjans. THERSITES, [- 
HrLENUS ; | ] 
EXE AS 6 HziIzx, Wife to Menelaus. | Po 
PAXDARUSy ANDROMACHE, Wife to Hector. a * 
CarenAs, | Cas8AnDRA, Daughter to Priam, a Prepbeteſs. kl 
ANTENORy Cxzs5s1DA, Daughter to Calchas. ' 
MarGARELON, @ Baſtard Son of Priam. n [I | 
AGAMEMNONy ALEXANDER) Creffida's Servant. i 
ACHILLES Boy, Page to Treilus. 1 
AJAX . — — Diemed. | 4 8 
MixzTAus, | Trejan and Greet Soldiers, with other Attendants. 0 


SCENE, Trey, and the Grecian Camp befere it. 


7 8 
a 3 Is 9 
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N Troy, there lies the ſcene. From iſles of Greece | And Antenoridas) with maſſy 

The princes ergilleus *, their bigh blood chaf d. And correſponfirve and fulfilling 3 bolts, 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips Sperrs * up the ſons of Troy, 
Fraught wwith the miniſters ard inſtruments Naw expefation, tickling ſkittifþ ſpirits, 
Of cruel war: Sixty and nine, that wre 5 [on one and wuther fide, Tryan and Greek, 
Their cr-woners regal, from the Athenian bay Sets all on hazard And bither am I come 
Put forth tæuard Pbrygia: and their wow is made A prolegue arm d, but not in confidence 
Ti ranjack Trey; within wvboſe ſtreng immures Of author's pen, or actor: woice; but ſuited 
The raviſÞ'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, * ; In like conditions as our argument 
With wantan Paris ſleeps; And that's the quarrel. 10|To tell you, fair bebalders, that our play 
To Tenedos they come; |Leaps o'er the waunt and firſtlings of thoſe breils, 
Ard the deep-drawing barks ds there diſgerge 'Ginning in the middle; flarting thence away 
Tecir wwarlike fraughtage : Now on Dardan plains To what may be digeſted in a play. 
The freſb and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch Like, or find fault ; do as your pleaſures are; 
Ther brave pavilions : Priam's fix-gated city 15 you goed, or bad, tis but the chance of war. 
(Darden, and Thymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Tran, 


„ 1. 


rn I, That find ſuch cruel battle here within ? 
Trey. Priam's palace. Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 
Enter Pandarus and T roilus. Let him to field; Troilus, alas ! hath none. 


Za. ALL here my varlet®, I'll unarm again: [25] Pan. Will this geer ne er be mended ? | 
Why ſhould 1 war without the walls Troi. The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their 
of Troy, ſtrength, 


1 Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the ſtory of Troilus and Creſſida was originally the 
work of one Lollius, a Lombard; but Dryden goes yet further. He declares it to have been written 
in Latin verſe, and that Chaucer tranſlated it. Lollius was a hiſtoriographer of Urbino iq Italy. 
Shakſpeare received the greateſt part of his materials for the ſtructure of this play from the Troy Boke 
of Lydgate, printed in 1513. Lydgate was not much more than a tranſlator of Guido of Columpna, 
who was of Meſſina in Sicily, and wrote his Hiſtory of Troy in Latin, after Dictys Cretenſis, and 
Dares Phrygius, in 1287. On theſe, as Mr. Warton obſerves, he engrafted many new romantic 
inventions, which the taſte of his age dictated, and which the connection between Grecian and Gothic 
fiction eaſily admitted; at the ſame time comprehending in his plan the Theban and Argonautic ſto- 
res from Ovid, Statius, and Valerius Flaccus. 2 i. e. proud, diſdainful. 3 To fu in this 
place means to fill till there be no room for more. * To ſperre, or ſpar, from the old Teutonic 
word ſperen, fignifies to ſbut up, defend by bars, &c. l. e. the avant, what went before, © This 
verd anciently fignified a ſervant or footman to a knight or warrior. 
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Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fierceneſs valiant; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 

Tamer than ſleep, fonder i than ignorance; 

Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And ſkill-leſs as unpraQtis'd infancy. 

Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this : 
for my part, I'll not meddle nor make no further. 
He, that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt 
tarry the grinding. 

Trci. Have I not tarry'd ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you muſt tarry the 
boulting. 

+ Troy. Have I not tarry'd? 

Pan. Ay, the boulting; but you muſt tarry the 
leavening. 

Toi. Still have I tarry'd. 

Pan. Ay, to the leavening : but here's yet in 
the word—hereafter the kneading, the making of 
the cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking; 
nay, you mult ſtay the cooling too, or you may 
chance to burn your lips. 

Troi. Patience herſelf, what goddeſs e er ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench ? at ſufferance than 1 do. 

At Priam's royal table do I fit; 

And when fair Creſſid comes into my thoughts, 

So, traitor ! — when ſhe comes! — When is ſhe 
thence ? 

Pan. Well, ſhe look'd yeſter-night fairer than 
ever I ſaw her look; or any woman elſe, 

Tr:i. 1 was about to tell thee, —When my heart, 
As wedged with a ſigh, would rive in twain; 

Leſt Hector or my father ſhould perceive me, 
I have (as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm) 
Bury'd this ſigh in wrinkle of a ſmile : 

But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to ſudden ſadneſs. 

Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darke: 
than Helen's, (well, go to) there were no more 
compariſon between the women, — But, for my 
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Pan. I ſpeak no more than truth, 

Trei. Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo much. 

Pan. Faith, I'll not meddle in 't. Let her be 
as ſhe is: if ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; an 
5 [ſhe be not, ſhe has the mends in her own hands. 

Troi. Good Pandarus! How now, Pandarys ? 

Pan. I have had my labour for my travel; iy. 
thought on of her, and ill-thought on of you; 
gone between and between, but ſmall thanks for 
toſmy labour. 

Trei. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, 
with me ? 

Pan. Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, therefore ſhe'; 
not ſo fair as Helen: an ſhe were not kin to me, 
ISiſhe would be as fair on Friday, as Helen is cn 
unday. But what care I? I care not, an ſhe 
ere a black-a-moor; tis all one to me. 

Troi. Say I, ſhe is not fair? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She's 
zoſa fool, to ſtay behind her father; let her to the 
Greeks; and fo Ill tell her, the next time I (ee 


Troi. Pandarus,— 
Pan. Not I. | 
Tri, Sweet Pandarus. 
Pan. Pray you, ſpeak no more to me; I will 
leave all as I found it, and there an end. 
[Exit Pandary;, 
[ Sound alarum, 
Troi. Peace, you ungracious clamours ! peace, 
rude ſounds ! 
Fools on both fides! Helen muſt needs be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
3511 cannot fight upon this argument; 
It is too ſtarv'd a ſubjeR for my ſword. 
But Pandarus O gods, how do you plague me! 
cannot come to Creſſid, but by Pandar ; 
And he's as techy to be woo'd to woo, 


part, ſhe is my kinſwoman; 1 would not, as 2 As ſhe is ſtubborn- chaſte againſt all ſuit. 


term it, praiſe her, - But I would ſomebody had 
heard her talk yeſterday, as I did. I will not diſ- 
praiſe your filter Caſſandra's wit: bu. 

Trei. O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus !— 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown'd, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Creſſid's love: Thou anſwer'ſt, She is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait; her voice 
Handleſt in thy diſcourſe :—O that her hand! 

In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach; to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cytnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe 3 


Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Creſſid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India; there ſhe lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium, and where ſhe reſides, 
45]Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſelf, the merchant; and this ſailing Pandar, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 
[ Alarum.) Enter Aneas. 

ue. How now, prince Troilus ? wherefcre 
50 not afield ? { ſorts, 

Trai. Becauſe not there; This woman's anſwer 
For womanitſh it is to be from thence. 
What news, /Eneas, from the field to-day ? 

FEne. That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 


Hard as the palm of ploughman ! This thou tell'ſt 
me, 

As true thou tell'ſt me, when I ſay, love her; 

But, ſaying thus, inſtead of oil and balm, a 

Thou lay'ſt in every gath that love hath given me 

The knife that made it. 


1 Fonder for more childiſh. 


2 To blonch is to ſhrink, ſtart, or fly off. 


55] Tyroi. By whom, ZEneas ? 

uc. Troilus, by Menelaus. 

Trei. Let Paris bleed: *tis but a ſcar to ſcorn; 
Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. [ Alarum. 

Ene. Hark! what good ſport is out of town 
60 to-day ! 


3 The meaning is, In 


eampariſm with Creflid's hand, the ſpirit of jenſe, the utmoſt degree, the moſt exquiſite power of ſenſibi- 
lity, which implies a ſoft hand, fince the ſenſe of touching refides chiefly in the fingers, is hard a3 


the oallous and inſenfible palm of the ploughman, 


may make ite beſt of a bad ba"gwin, 


* Mr. Steevens thinks this phraſe meags, e 
J 6» 
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AR 1, Scene 2. TROILUS A 


Tr. Better at home, if o/ I might,were may.— 

But, to the ſport abroad; Are you bound thither ? 
ne. In all ſwift haſte. 

Trai. Come, go we then together. [Exeunt. 

EE = Se) 5 

A Street. 


Enter Creſſida, and Alexander ber ſervant. 


ND CRESSIDA $59 


Was Hector arm'd, and gone, ere ye came to 
Ilium? 

Helen was not up, was ſhe? 
Cre. Hector was gone; but Helen was not up. 
Pan. E'en ſo; Hector was ſtirring early. 
Cre, That were we talking of, and of his anger. 
Pon. Was he angry ? 
Cre. So he ſays here. 


Cre, Who were thoſe went by? 

Serv. Queen Hecuba, and Helen. I 

Cre. And whither go they ? 

Serv. Up to the eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands as ſubjeR all the vale, 
To fee the battle. Hector, whoſe patience 
Is, as à virtue, fix d, to-day was mov'd : 15 
He chid Andromache, and ſtruck his armourer; 
And, like as there were huſbandry in war, 
Before the ſun roſe, he was harneſs d light, 
And to the field goes he; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foreſaw 
In Hector's wrath. 

Ce. What was his cauſe of anger? [Greeks 

Serv. The noiſe goes this: There is among the 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
They call him, Ajax. : 

Cre, Good; And what of him? 


n 


Pan. True, he was ſo; I know the cauſe too; 
he'll lay about him to-day, I can tell them that : 
d there's Troilus will not come far behind him; 
let them take heed of Troilus; 1 can tell them 


Pan. Who, Troilus? Troilus is the better man 
of the two, 

Cre. O, Jupiter | there's no compariſon. 

Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hector? 
Do you know a man, if you ſee him? 

Cre. Ay; if I ever ſaw him before, and knew him, 

Pan. Well, I ſay, Troilus is Troilus. 

Cre. Then you ſay as I ſay; for, I am ſure, he 
is not Hector. 

Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus, in ſome 
degrees. 

Cre. Tis juſt to each of them; he is himſelf. 


Serv. They ſay he is a very man per ſe, 
And ſtands alone. 

Cre. So do all men; unleſs they are dru 
fick, or have no legs. 

Serv. This man, lady, hath robb'd many beaſt 
of their particular additions ; he is as valiant as th 
lion, churliſh as the bear, Now as the elephant: a 
man into whom nature hath ſo crowded humour 
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Pan. Himſelf! Alas, poor 'Troilus! 1 would, 
he Were, 

Cre. So he is. 

Pan, —'Condition, I had gone bare-foot to India. 

Cre. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himſelf? no, he's not himſelf. Would 
'a were himſelf! Well, the gods are above; Time 
muſt friend or end: Well, Troilus, well, f 


that his valour is cruſhed into folly *, his folly 35 would, my heart were in her body No, Hector 


ſauced with diſcretion : there is no man hath 
virtue, that he hath not a glimpſe of; nor any man 
an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of it: hei 
melancholy without cauſe, and merry againſt th 


hair: he hath the joints of every thing; but], 


every thing ſo out of Joint, that he is a gout 
Briareus, many hands and no uſe; or purblinde 
Argus, all eyes and no fight. 

Cre. But how ſhould this man, that makes 
ſmile, make Hector angry? 

Serv. They ſay, he yeſterday cop'd Hector in 
the battle, and ſtruck him down; the diſdain an 
ſhame whereof hath ever ſince kept Hector faſtin 


and waking, 
Enter Pandarus. p 5 

Cre, Who comes here ? 

Serv. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 

Cre. Hector's a gallant man. 

Serv. As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan, What's that ? what's that ? 5 

Cre. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan, Good morrow, couſin Creſſid: What d 
you talk of? - Good morrow, Alexander.— HI 
do you, coufin? When were you at Ilium ?? 

Cre. This morning, uncle. 6 

Pan. What were you talking of, when I came ? 


is not a better man than Troilus. 

Cre. Excuſe me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cre. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. The other's not come to 't; you ſhall tell 
me another tale, when the other's come to t. 
Hector ſhall not have his wit this year. 

Cre. He ſhall not need it, it he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities. 


Cre. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 

Cre. Iwould not become him, his own's better. 

Pan. You have no judgementy niece : Helen her- 
ſelf ſwore the other day, that Troilus, for a brown 
favour, (for ſo tis, I muſt confeſs) Not brown 
neither, . 

Cre. No, but brown. 

Pan. Faith, to ſay truth, brown and not brown. 

Cre. To ſay the truth, true and not true. 

Pan. She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 

Cre, Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pan. So he has. 

Cre. Then Troilus ſhould have too much: if ſhe 
prais'd him above, his complexion is higher than 
hisz he having colour enough, and the other 
higher, is too flaming a praiſe for a good com- 


To be cruſped into folly, is to be confuſed and mingled with folly, ſo as that they make one maſs 


togt ther. 
dne palace of Troy. 


* This is a phraſe equivalent to another now in uſe=—againft the grain. 


3 llium was 
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had commended Troilus for a copper noſe. 

Pan. I ſwear to you, I think Helen loves 
better than Paris. 

Cre. Then ſhe's a merry Greek, indeed. 

Pan. Nay, I am ſure ſhe does. She camet 
him the cther day into the compaſs'd window *, 
and, you know, he has not paſt three or four hai 
on his chin. 

Cre. Indeed, a tapſter's arithmetic may ſoon brin 
his particulars therein to a total. 


Pan. Why, he is very young : and yet will he, 


within three pound, lift as much as his brothe 
Hector. 


TROILUS AND CRESSI DA. 
plexion. I had as lieve, Helen's golden tongue 


[AA 1. Scene 2, 


One and fifty hairs, quoth he, and one white. Tha 
ite hair is my fut ber, and all the reſt are bis for, 
Jupiter! quoth ſhe, which of theſe bair; i: Paris 
my buſband? The forkad one, quoth he; plac 
5 out, and give it bim. But, there was ſuch laugh. 
ing! and Helen fo bluſh'd, and Paris fo chaf q 
and all the reſt ſo laugh'd, that it paſs'd. 
Cre, So let it now; for it has been a grent 
while going by. 
10] Pan. Well,-couſin, I told you a thing yeſterday; 
think on t. 
| Cre. So I do. 
Pan. I'll be ſworn, 'tis true; he will weep 
an twere a man born in April. {Sound a reren, 


Cre. Is he ſo young a man, and ſo old a lifter *?}15] Cre. And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an 'twere 3 


Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen love 
him ;—ſhe came, and puts me her white hand t 
his cloven chin. 

Cre. Juno have mercy How came it cloven ? 


Pan. Why, you know, tis dimpled: I think, 


his ſmiling becomes him better than any man 
all Phrygia. 

Cre. O, he ſmiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not? 

Cre. O, yes; an 'twere a cloud in autumn. 

Pan. Why, go to then :—But, to prove to yo 
that Helen loves Troilus. 

Cre. Troilus will ſtand to the proof, if you” 
prove it ſo. 

Pan. Troilus? why he eſteems her no mor 
than I eſteem an addle egg. 


Cre. If you love an addle egg as well as you 


love an idle head, you would eat chickens i th 
ſhell. 


Pan. I cannot chuſe but laugh, to think how ſhe[35/and a proper man of perſon: 


tickled his chin Indeed, he has a marvellou 
white hand, I muſt needs confeſs. 

Cre. Without the rack. 

Pan. And ſhe takes upon her to ſpy a whit 
hair on his chin. 

Cre. Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is richer. 

Pan. But, there was ſuch laughing ;—Quee 
Hecuba laugh'd, that her eyes ran o'er. 

Cre. With mill-ſtones. 

Pan. And Caſſandra laugh'd. 

Cre. Bat there was more temperate fire under 
the pot of her eyes; Did her eyes run o'er too? 

Pan. And Hector laugh'd. 


nettle againſt May. 

Pan. Hark, they are coming from the field; 
Shall we ſtand up here, and ſee them, as they paſs 
toward Ilium ? good niece, do; ſweet niece Creflida, 
20] Cre. At your pleaſure. 

Pan, Here, here, here's an excellent place; here 
e may ſee moſt bravely: I'll tell you them all 
by their names, as they paſs by; but mark Troilus 
above the reſt. 
25 neus paſſes over the ſtage. 

Cre. Speak not ſo loud. 

Pan. That's /Eneas ; Is not that a brave man? 
he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you; 
But mark Troilus ; you ſhall ſee anon. 

30] Cre, Who's that ? 

Antenor paſſes over. 
Pan. That's Antenor; he has a ſhrewd wit, 1 
can tell you; and he's a man good enough: he's 
one o' the ſoundeſt judgement in Troy, whoſoever; 
When comes 
Troilus?— I'll ſhew you Troilus anon; if he ſee 
me, you ſhall ſee him nod at me. 

Cre. Will he give you the nod ? 

Pan. You ſhall ſee. 

Cre. If he do, the rich ſhall have more 3. 

Hector paſſes over. 
Pan. That's Hector, that, that, look you, that! 
There's a fellow -o thy way, Hector; — There's 
a brave man, niece.— 0 brave Hector — Look, 
45'/how he looks ! there's a countenance : Is t not a 
brave man ? 
Cre. O, brave man] 
Pan. Is a not? It does a man's heart 


Cre. At what was all this laughing ? 

Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied 
on Troilus' chin. b 

Cre. An't had been a green hair, I ſhould ha 


laugh'd too. 
Pan. They laugh'd not fo much at the hair, as a 
his pretty anſwer. 


Cre. What was his anſwer ? 

Pan. Quoth ſhe, Here's but one and fifty bairs 
your chin, and one of them is white. 

Cre, This is her queſtion. 


Look you, what hacks are on his helmet ? look 
golyou yonder, do you ſee? look you there! There's 
no jeſting: laying on; take t off who will, ai 
they ſay : there be hacks 
Cre. Be thoſe with ſwords ? 
Paris paſſes over. 

55} Pan. Swords? any thing, he cares not : an the 
evil come to him, it's all one: By god's lid, it 
oes one's heart good: — Yonder comes Paris, 

nder comes Paris: look ye yonder, niece; Is't 
ot a gallant man too, is t not ?—Why, this is 


Pan. That's true; make no queſtion of that.'60|brave now.-Who ſaid, he came home hurt to- 


1 The cempaſi d window is the ſame as the bow-wwindew. 
Rill call a perſon who plunders ſhops, a ſhop-/ifter. 


2 The word /ifter means a chief. We 
3 The allufion here is to the word d, 


which, as now, did in our author's time, and long before, ſignify a filly fella, and may, by its 


etymology, ſignify likewiſe full of nods, Crethd means, that a noddy ſpull have more nedt. 


day ? 
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day? he's not hurt : why, this will do Helen's 
heart good now. Ha! would I could fee Troilu 
now |—you ſhall ſee Troilus anon. | 

Cre, Who's that ? 

Helenus over. 

Pan. That's Helenus, -I marvel, where Troilu 
is:—That's Helenus - think he went not fc 
to- day; That's Helenus. 

Ce. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 

Par. Helenus ? noz—yes, he'll fight indif 
well:—I marvel, where Troilus is !--Hark ; de 
you not hear the people cry, Troilus ? Helenus 
is a prieſt. 

— What ſneaking fellow comes yonder ? 

Troilus s G, 

Pan. Where? yonder ? that's Deiphobus : TI 
Troilus ! there's a man, niece ! — Hem !—Bra 
Troilus ! the prince of chivalry ! 

Cre, Peace, for ſhame, peace 


Pas. Mark him; note him:—O brave Troi-[20 


lus! -look well upon him, niece ; look you, hc 
his ſword is bloody'd, and his helm more hack d 
than Hector's; And how he looks, and how 
goes !—O admirable youth! he ne'er ſaw th 
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Uing how I took the blow; unleſs it ſwell paſt 
iding, and then it is paſt watching, 
Pan. You are ſuch another 
Enter Troilus* Boy. 
Boy. Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you. 
Pan. Where? 
Boy. At your own houſe; there he unarms him. 
Pan. Good boy, tell him I come [Exit By] ; 


I doubt he be hurt.— Fare ye well, good niece. 

Cre. Adieu, uncle. 

Pan. I'll be with you, niece, by and by. 

Cre. To bring, uncle 

Pan.. Ay, a token from Troilus. 

Cre. By the ſame token—you are a bad 
[Exit Pandarus. 

ords, vows, giſts, tears, and love's full ſacrifice, 

e offers in another's enterprize : 

ut more in Troilus thouſand fold I ſee 

han in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 

et hold I of, Women are angels, wooing ; 

Things won are done, joy's ſoul lies in the doing 

That ſhe ® belov'd knows nought, that knows not 

this, 


and twenty. Go thy way, Troilus, go thy way3[25]|Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is; 


had I a fiſter were a grace, or a daughter a god 
deſs, he ſhould take his choice. O admirabl 
man] Paris ?Paris is dirt to him; and, I war 
rant, Helen, to change, would give an eye tc 
boot. 


Enter Soldiers, &c. 

Cre. Here come more. 

Pan. Aſſes, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chaf 
and bran! porridge after meat! I could live and 
die the eyes of Troilus. 
look; the eagles are gone; crows and da 
crows and daws! I had rather be ſuch a man a 
Troilus, than Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Cre, There is among the Greeks, Achilles; 
better man than Troilus. 

Pan. Achilles? a dray-man, a porter, a very 
camel, 

Cre, Well, well. ' 

Pan. Well, well? — Why, have you any diſcre 


tion? have you any eyes? Do you know what 445 


man is? Is not birth, beauty, good ſhape, diſcourſe 
manhood, learning, gentleneſs, virtue, youth, libe- 
rality, and ſuch like, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſc 
a man ? 


Ne'er look, ne er35 


That ſhe * was never yet, that ever knew 

Love got ſo ſweet, as when defire did ſue: 
herefore this maxim out of love I teach, 
Atchievement is, command ; ungain'd, beſeech : 


zo Then though my heart's content 3 firm love doth 


bear, 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. 
[Exeunts 


88 
The Grecian Camp. 
Enter Agamennon, Neſtor, Ulyſſes, Ma- 


nelaus, with others. 

Aram. Princes, 
What grief hath ſet the jaundice on your cheeks ? 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs; checks and diſaſters 
Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear'd; 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
{Infe@ the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 


III. 


Trumpets. 


Cre. Ay, a minc'd man: and then to be bak'di zo That we come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo far, 


with no date i in the pye,—-for then the man's dat 
is out. 

Pan. You are ſuch a woman ! one knows 
at what ward you lie. 

Cre. Upon my back, to defend my belly ; upo 
my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my ſecrecy, to 
defend mine honeſty; my maſk, to defend m 
beauty; and you, to defend all theſe : and at 
theſe wards I lie, at a thouſand watches. 

Par. Say one of your watches. 

Cre. Nay, I'll watch you for that; and that” 
one of the chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot warc 


60 


That, after ſeven years fiege, yet Troy walls ſtand; 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 


55 And that unbodied figure of the thought 


That gave 't ſurmiſed ſhape. Why then, you princes, 
Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behol4 our works ; 
And think them ſhames, which are, indeed, 
4 nought elſe 

ut the protractive trials of great Jove, 

To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men? 

The fineneſs of which metal is not found 


1 To account for the introduction of this quibble, it ſhould be remembered that dates were an 


ingredient in ancient paſtry of almoſt every kind, 


2 j. e. that woman. 3 Content for capacity. 
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In fortune's love: for then, the bold and coward, 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 
The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd and kin : 
But, in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath maſs, or matter, by itſelf 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 
Neſt. With due obſervance of thy godlike ſeat, 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall apply 
Thy lateſt words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: The ſea being ſmooth, 
How many ſhallow bauble boats dare fail 
Upon her patient breaſt, making their way 
With thoſe of nobler bulk ? 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold (cu 
The ſtrong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountai 
Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 
Like Perſeus' horſe : Where's then the ſaucy boat, 
Whoſe weak untimber'd fides but even now 
Co-rival'd greatneſs? either to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even ſo 
Doth valour's ſhew, and valour's worth, divide 
In ſtorms of fortune : For, in her ray and brightneſs, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize *, 
Than by the tyger : but when ſplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies fize under ſhade, Why, then, the thing 
of courage *, 
As rowz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize, 
And with an accent tun'd in ſelt-ſame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. 
Ul. Agamemnon,— 
Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be ſhut up,—hear what Ulyſſes ſpeaks. 
Beſides the applauſe and approbation 
The which, —moſt mighty for thy place and ſway, 
[To Agamemnen. 
And thou moſt reverend for thy ſtreteht- out life. 
[To Neſtor. 
I give to both your ſpeeches, —which were ſuch, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Nettor, hatch'd in filver 3, 
Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekiſh e 
To his experienc'd tongue, yet let it pleaſe both, |50 
Thou great, — and wiſc,to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak. 
Agam. Speak, prince of Ithaca; and be tt of le 
expet | 
That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 
Divide thy lips; than we are confident, 
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TROILUS AND CRESSI DA. 


[AR 1. Scene , 


DH. Troy, yet upon her baſis, had been 
And the great Hector's ſword had lack'd a maſter, 
But for theſe inſtances. 

The ſpecialty of rule 4 hath been neglected; 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do ſtand 
Hollow upon this plain, ſo many hollow factiont. 
When that the general is not like the hive, 

o whom the foragers ſhall all repair, 

hat honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk. 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 

center 5, 

Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
lnfiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 
Amidſt the other; whoſe med'cinable eye 

orrects the ill aſpects of planets evil, 


[And poſts, like the commandment of a king, 


Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the 


planets, 
n evil mixture, to diforder wander, 
hat plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny? 
hat raging of the ſea ? ſhaking of earth? I rors, 
ommotion in the winds? frights, changes, hor- 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ſtates 
Quite from their fixture ? O, when degree is ſhak'd, 
Which is the ladder to all high defigns, 
The enterprize is ſick! How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And, hark, what diſcord follows! each thing meets 
In meer oppugnancy : The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: 
Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude ſon ſhould ſtrike his father dead: 
Force ſhould be right ; or, rather right and wrong 
(Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice refides) 
Should loſe their names, and ſo ſhould juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, | 
And, laſt, eat up himſelf. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is ſuffocate, 
Follows the choaking. ; 
And this neglection of degree it is, 


When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſic, wit, and oracle. 


That by a pace goes backward 7, with a purpoſe 
t hath to climb: The general's diſdain'd 


The brize is the gad or berſe y. It is ſaid of the tiger, that in ſtorms and high winds he 
rages and roars moſt furiouſly. 3 Hatch'd in filver, may mean, whoſe white hair and beard make 
him look like a figure engraved on filver, + i. e. the particular rights of ſupreme authority. 5 i. e. 
the earth, which, according to the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, then in vogue, is the center of the lolar ſyſtem» 
® i, e. corporations, companies, confraternitiess 7 That goes backward ſtep by Hp. 


By 


gy him one ſtep below : he, by the next; 
That next, by him beneath: ſo every ſtep, 
txampled by the firſt pace that 15 ſick 
ot his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
and bloodleſs emulation“: 
and tis this ſever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Xot her own finews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakneſs ſtands, not in her ſtrength. 
Ng. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcover'd 
The fever whereof all our power is fick. 

Agam. The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyſſes, 
What is the remedy ? 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hoſt, 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our deſigns : With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts ; 
And with ridiculous and aukward action 
(Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls) 
He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topleſs * deputation he puts on; F 
And, like a ſtrutting player, —whoſe conceit 
Lies in his ham-ſtring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 
"Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage,— 
Such to-be-pitied and o'er-reſted 3 ſeeming 
He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ſpeaks, 
is like a chimea mending ; with terms unſquar'd, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon drop'd, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff, 
The large Achilles, on his preſs'd bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe 
rie Excellent — tis Agamemnon juſt. 
© Now play me Neſtor;—hem, and ſtroke thy 

© beard, 

© As he, being dreſt to ſome oration.” 
That's done z—as near as the extremeſt ends 
Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wife : 
Yet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent 
is Neſtor right ! Now play him me, Patroclus, 
© Arming to anſwer in a night alarm.” 
And then, forſooth, the faint de ſects of age 
Muſt be the ſcene of mirth; to cough, and ſpit, 
And with a palſy-fumbling on his gorget, 
Shake in and out the rivet :—and at this ſport, 
Sir Valour dies; cries, + O!—enough, Patroclus ; 
© Or give me ribs of ſteel! 1 ſhall ſplit all 
© In pleaſure of my ſpleen.” And in this faſhion, 
All cur abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact +, 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what is, or is not, ſerves 
As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes. 

Nft. And in the imitation of theſe twain 
(Whom, as Ulyſſes ſays, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice) many are infe&, 


un 
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In ſuch a rein 5, in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles; keeps his tent like him; 

Makes faQtious feaſts; rails on our ſtate of war, 

Bold as an oracle : and ſets Therfites 

(A ſlave, whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint) 

To match us in compariſons with dirt; 

To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 

How rank © ſoever rounded in with danger. 

Ulf. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 

Count wiſdom as no member of the war; 

Foreſtall pre- ſcience, and eſteem no act 

But that of hand: the till and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 

When fitneſs calls them on; and know, by mea» 
ſure 

Of their obſervant toil, the enemĩesꝰ weight. 

Why, this hath not a finger's dignity; 

They call this bed-work, mappery, cloſet war: 

So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine; 


Ajax is grown ſelf-will'd ; and bears his head |, 


Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 

Neft. Let this be granged, and Achilles' horſe 
Makes many Thetis' forts, [ Trumpet ſounds, 
Agam, What trumpet ? look, Menelaus. 

Men. From Troy. 

Enter nent. 
Aga. What would you *fore our tent? [you? 
Hue. Is this great Agamemnon's tent, I pray 
Aga. Even this. 
ue. May one, that is a herald, and a prince, 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears ? 
Aga. With ſurety ſtronger than Achilles' arm 
*Fore all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 
uc. Fair leave, and large ſecurity. How may 
A ſtranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks 
Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

Ara. How? 

ure. 1 aſk, that I might waken reverence, 
And bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus 
Which is that god in office, guiding men ? 

Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 

Aga. This Trojan ſcorns us; or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. a 

FEne.. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd, 
As bending angels; that's their fame in peace: 
But when they would ſeem ſoldiers, they have 

galls, (accord, 
Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords; and, Jove's 
Nothing fo ſull of heart. But peace, /Eneas, 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips ! 
The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth : 
But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath fame blows ; that praiſe, ſole pure, 


tranſcends, 


An emulation not vigorous and active, but maliguant and ſluggiſh. 2 Topleſs means ſupreme, 


ſovereign. 
lence irreprebenſible, 
0 Arazk weld is a bigh weeds 


' 3 reado'er-wreſted, i. e. overcharged. 
5 That is, holds up his head as haughtily, We (ll ſay of a girl, oe bridler. 


+ All our good of grace exaZ, means our excel. 


Aa. 
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Aga. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf ZEneas ? 
LEne. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
Aga. What's your affair, I pray you? 
FEne. Sir, pardon ; tis for Agamemnon's ears. 
Aga. He hears nought privately, that comes 
from Troy. [him : 
FEne. Nor I from Troy come not to whiſper 
I bring a trumpet to awake his car; 
To ſet his ſenſe on the attentive bent, 
And then to ſpeak. 
Aga. Speak frankly as the wind; 
It is not Agamemnon's ſleeping hour : 
That thou ſhalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 
He tells thee ſo himſelf. 
Eee. Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy braſs voice through all theſe lazy tents ; 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 
What Troy means fairly, ſhall be ſpoke aloud. 


\ 


CRESSIDA. [AR 1. See; 


As may be in the world: His youth in flood, 

PI pawn this truth with my three drops of blood, 
Ene. Now heavens forbid ſuch ſcarcity of youth! 
CH. Amen. | | 
Aga. Fair lord Æneas, let me touch your hand: 

To our pavilion ſhall I lead you, fir. 

Achilles ſhall have word of this intent ; 

So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent; 

Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, 

And find the welcome of a noble foe. | Exwy, 


Uh. Ne 
Neft. What ſays Ulyſſes ? 
l have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhape, 
Neft. What is 't? ? 8 
L. This tis: 
lunt wedges rive hard knots: The ſeeded pride 


5 


10 


15 


We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 

A prince call'd Hector, Priam is his father, 
Who in this dull and long - continu'd truce 

Is ruſty grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 
And to this purpoſe ſpea Kings, princes, lords 
If there be one, among the fair'ſt of Greece, 
That holds his honour higher than his eaſe; 
That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his peril; 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear ; 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion , 
{With truant vows to her own lips he loves) 
And dare avow her beauty, and her worth, 
In other arms than hers,—to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do it. 

He hath a lady, wiſer, fairer, truer, 

Than ever Greek did compaſs in his arms; 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, 
To rouſe a Grecian that is true in love: 

If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 

If none, he'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 


. [That hath to its maturity blown up 
20|In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, 
Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery of like evil, 
To over-bulk us all. 
Neft. Well, and how? 
This challenge that the gallant Hector ſend;, 
However it is ſpread in general name, 
Relates in purpoſe only to Achilles. [ ſtance, 
Neft. The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſub. 
Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up3 : 
And, in the publication, make no ſtrain 4, 
zoſ But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 


ment, f 

Ay, with celerity, find Hector's purpoſe 

35 Pointing on him. 

And wake him to the anſwer, think you? 

Neſt. Yes, tis moſt meet: Whom may you 
elſe oppoſe, 

hat can from Hector bring thoſe honours off, 

40flIf not Achilles? Though 't be a ſportful combat, 

Yet in this trial much opinion dwells ; 


The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, and not wort 
The ſplinter of a lance. Even ſo much. 
Aga. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord M neas; 
If none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, ; 
We left them all at home: But we are ſoldiers ; 
And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 
That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 
It then one is, or hath, or means to be, 
That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I am he. 
Neft. Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 
When Hector's grandfire ſuck'd : he is old now; 
But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt 
One noble man that hath one ſpark of fire, 
To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,. 
I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, | 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn; 
And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 


For here the Trojans taſte our dear'ſt repute 
With their fin'ſt palate : And truſt to me, Ulyſſes, 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd | 
In this wild action: for the ſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling 
Of good or bad unto the general; 
And in ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 5 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come at large. It is ſuppos'd, 
He, that meets Hector, iſſues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 
55]As 'twere from forth us all, a man diſtill'd 

ut of our virtues ; Who miſcarrying, 

hat heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves ? 


45 


50 


Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaſte 
T Confeſſion for profeſſen. 


2 An armour for the arm, avantbras. 
of which is aſcertained by the uſe of ſmall charoFerr, i. e. numerals. 


Which entertain'd, limbs are in his inſtruments, 


3 Subſtance is eſtate, the value 
4 i. e. make no difficulty, r 


doubt, when this duel comes to be proclaimed, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the drift 


of it. 


$ Small points compared with the volumes. 


Jn 
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u 00 leſs working, than are ſwords and bows ln taint of our beſt man. No, make a lottery ; 
Directive by the limbs. d, by device, let blockiſh Ajax draw 

v. Give pardon to my ſpeech j— The ſort * to fight with Hector: Among ourſelves, 
Therefore tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. ive him allowance as the better man, 
Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt wares, | 5 For that will phyſick the great Myrmidon, 
And think, perchance, they'll ſell ; if not, ho broils in loud applauſe; and make him fall 
The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 
By ſhewing the worſt firſt, Do not conſent, f the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe otf, 


That ever HeRor and Achilles meet ; e'll dreſs him up in voices: If he fail, 
For both our honour and our ſhame, in this, 10|[Yet go we under our opinion ſtill, 
Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers. That we have better men. But, hit or miſs, 
Ng. I ſee them not with my old eyes; Our projeR's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes, 
are they ? ſors Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles“ pl 
bu What glory our Achilles ſhares from Hec-| . Ulyſſes, = | 
were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhare with him :|: 5{Now I begin to reliſh thy advice 
But he already is too inſolent ; And I will give a taſte of it forthwith 
And we were better parch in Africk ſun, To Agamemnon : go we to him ſtraight. 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes, Two curs ſhall tame each other; Pride alone 
Should he ſcape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 18 tarre * the maſtiffs on, as twere their bone. 


Why, then we did our main opinion cruſh [ Exeunt, 


e II. 


Ther. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 
Ajax. Do not, porcupine, do not; my fingers itch. 
Ther. I would, thou didſt itch from head to 
foot, and I had the ſcratching of thee ; I would 
make thee the loathſomeſt ſcab in Greece, When 
art forth in the incurſions, thou ſtrikeſt as 
ow as another. 

Ajax. I ſay, the proclamation, 

Ther. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on 
Achilles; and thou art as full of envy at his great- 
neſs, as Cerberus is at Proſerpina's beauty, ay that 
thou bark'ſ at him. 

Ajax. Miſtreſs Therſites 
Ther. Thou ſhould" ſtrike him. 
Ajax. Cobloaf*! 


rn 
The Grecian Camp. 


Enter Ajax, and Therfites. 
fax, TT HERSITES,—— . 
Ther, Agamemnon—how if he had boils ? 
full all over, generally ? 

Hax. Therfites, 35 
Ther. And thoſe boils did run ?——Say fog 
did not the general run then ? were not that 

dotchy core? 


Ajax, Dog. | 

Ther, Then there would come ſome matter from 
him; I ſee none now. : 

Ajax. Thou bitch-wolf*s ſon, canſt thou not hear? 


Feel then, wu bim.| | Ther. He would pun 5 thee into ſhivers with his 
Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee, thou] [fiſt, as a ſailor breaks a biſket. 
mungrel beef-witted lord 5} Ajax. You whoreſon cur | [ Beating him. 


Ajax. Speak then, thou unſalted leaven ?, ſpeak : 
I will beat thee into handſomeneſs. 


Ther. Do, do. 
Ajax. Thou ſtool for a witch“! 

Ther, I ſhall ſooner rail thee into wit and holi Ther. Ay, do, do; thou ſodden-witted lord ! 
neſs ; but, I think, thy horſe will ſooner con thou haſt no more brain than I have in my elbows 
oration, than thou learn a prayer without book.|5oſan aſſinego 7 may tutor thee: Thou ſcurvy valiant 
Thou canſt ſtrike, canſt thou? a red murrain 0' s ! thou art here put to thraſh Trojans; and 
thy jade's tricks thou art bought and ſold among thoſe of any wit, 

Ajax. Toads-ſtool, learn me the ike a Barbarian ſlave. If thou uſe to beat me, I 

Ther. Doſt thou think, I have no ſenſe, thou ill begin at thy heel and tell what thou art by 
Arik't me thus? 55linches, thou thing of no bowels, thou 


Hjax. The proclamation, Ajax, You dog 


"i.e. the lot. 2 Terreis an old Engliſh word, ſignifying to provoke or urge on. 3 Unſalted 
means ſour without ſalt; metaphorically, malignity without wit. 1 A cruſty uneven loaf is 
in ſome counties called by this name. 5 Pun is in the midland counties the vulgar and collcquial 
word for pound. In one way of trying a witch they uſed to place her on a chair or ſtool, with her 
legs tied acroſs, that all the weight of her body might reſt upon her ſeat ; and by that means, after ſome 
ume, the circulation of the blood would be much ſtopped, and her fitting would be as painful as the 
wooden horſe. 7 Affnego ſeems to have been a cant term for a fooliſh fellow. A/inego is Portugueſe 
lor a little aſs. | 

3 K Ther. 
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Ther. You ſcurvy lord! 
Ajax, You cur | [ Beating bim. 
Ther, Mars his ideot ! do, rudeneſs ; do, camel; 


do, do. 
Enter Achilles, and Patroclus. 
Acbil. Why, how now, Ajax? wherefore 
you thus ? 
How now, 'Therfites ? what's the matter, man? 
Ther. You ſee him there, do you ? 
Achil, Ay; What's the matter? 
Ther. Nay, look upon him. 
Acbil. So Ido; What's the matter? 
Ther, Nay, but regard him well. 
Acbil. Well, why I do ſo. 
Ther. But yet you look not well upon him : for, 
whoſoever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 
Acbil. I know that, fool. 
Ther. Ay, but that fool knows not himſelf, 
Ajax. Therefore I beat thee, 


their toes,—yoke you like draft oxen, and mat; 
you plough up the war. 
Acbil. What, what? 
_ Yes, good ſooth; To, Achilles! to, Ajax! 
$jto 
Ajax. I ſhall cut out your tongue. 
Ther. Tis no matter; I ſhall ſpeak as much x 
thou, afterwards. 
Patr. No more words, Therſites; peace. 
10] Ther, I will hold my peace when Achille; 
brach bids mei, ſhall I? 
Achil. There's for you, Patroclus. 
Ther, I will ſee you hang'd, like clotpoles, e 
I come any more to your tents ; I will keep wher, 
I5|there is wit ſtirring, and leave the ſaction of fool, 


Ex. 
Patr. A good riddance. | 
Achil, Marry this, fir, is proclaim'd through il 
our hoſt: 


Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 
utters ! his evaſions have ears thus long. I have 
bobb'd his brain, more than he has beat my bones: 
I will buy nine ſparrows for a penny, and his pia 
mater is not worth the ninth part of a ſparrow. 


This lord, Achilles, Ajax, — who wears his wit inſa 5 


his belly, and his guts in his head, I'll tell you 
what I ſay of him. 

Achil, What? 
Ther. I ſay, this AjaXx=—— 

Achil. 12 good Ajax. 3 

hax offers to ſtrike bim, les interpoſes. 

Ther. Has = — wit — 

Acbil. Nay, I muſt hold you. 

Ther. As will ſtop the eye of Helen's needle, 
for whom he comes to fight. 

Acbil. Peace, fool 

Tber. I would have peace and quietneſs, but 
the fool will not: he there; that he; look you 
there. 

Ajax. O thou damn'd cur! I ſhall _ 


20]That Hector, by the fifth hour of the ſun, 
Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our tents and Troy 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 
That hath a ſtomach ;z and ſuch a one, that dare 
Maintain—1I know not what; tis traſh : Farewe, 
Ajax. Farewel. Who ſhall anſwer him? 
Acbil. I know not, it is put to lottery ; otherwiſe, 
He knew his man. 
Ajax. O, meaning you :=—-I'll go learn more 


of it. | [Exar, 
30 "CTY 3 n. 
TROY. 
Priam's Palace. | 


Enter Priam, Hector, Troilus, Paris, and Helen, 
35] Pri. After ſo many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, 
Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the Greeks; 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe——— 

bonour, loſs of time, travel, expence, 
— — what elſe dear that is conſum d 
400 In bet digeſtion of this cormorant war. 


Acbil. Will you ſet your wit to a fool's ? 

Ther. No, I warrant you; for a fool's will 
ſhame it. 

Patr, Good words, Therſites. 

Acbil. What's the quarrel ? 

Ajax. I bade the vile owl go learn me the tenour 
of the proclamation, and he rails upon me. 

Ther. I ſerve thee not. 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 

Thber. I ſerve here voluntary. 


Shall be ſtruck ef: Hector, what ſay you to't? 

1 Hef. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks 
than I, 

As far as toucheth my particular, yet, 

ad Priam, 

There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 

More ſpungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear, : 

More ready to cry out bo knows what f:!lno:? 

han Hector is: The wound of peace is ſurety, 

goſSurety ſecure; but modeſt doubt is call d 


45 


Achil. Your laſt ſervice was ſufferance, twas 
not voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax 
was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 
preſs. 


Ther, Even ſo?—a great deal of your wit tooſ 55 


lies in your ſinews, or elſe there be liars. Hector 
ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out either o 
your brains; a were as good crack a fuſty nut with 
no kernel. 
Acbil. What, with me too, Therfites ? 
| Ther. "There's Ulyſſes and old Neſtor, —whoſe 
wit was mouldy ere your gran&fifes had nails on 


* He calls Patroclus, in contempt, Achilles? dog. 


he beacon of the wiſe, the tent that ſearches 
o the bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go: 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Every tithe ſoul, mongſt many thouſand d:imes*, 
Hath been as dear as Helen; 1 mean, of ours: 
If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours, 
To guard a thing not ours; not worth to us, 
Had it our name, the value of one ten ; 
What merit's in that reaſon, which denies 
6o| The yielding of her up? 

Trei. Fie, fie, my brother 
| Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 


2 Diſme, Fr. is the tithe, the tenth, 
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G great as our dread father, in a ſcale 

of common ounces ? will you with counters ſum 

ſhe paſt-proportion i of his infinite? 

4nd buckle-in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 

With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 

4 ſears and reaſons ? fie, for godly ſhame ! [ſons, 
Hd, No marvel, though you bite ſo ſharp at rea- 

You are ſo empty of them. Should not our father 

Pear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons, 

Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo ? 
ai. You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother 

prieſt, [reaſons : 

You fur your gloves with reaſon. Here are your 

You know, an enemy intends you harm; 

You know, a ſword employ'd is perilous, 

And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 

Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 

A Grecian and his ſword, if he do ſet 


\ 
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| If you'll avouch, 'twas wiſdom Paris went, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all cry*d—=Go, go) 
If you'll confeſs, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all clapp'd your hands, 
And cry*'d—[neftimab/e !) why do you now 
The iſſue of your proper wiſdoms rate; 
And do a deed that fortune never did, 
Beggar the eſtimation which you priz'd 
[Richer than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe z 
of That we have ſtolen what we do fear to keep! 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing ſo ſtolen, 
That in their country did them that diſgrace, 
We fear to warrant in our native place ! 
Caſe [within] Cry, Trojans, cry ! 
15] Pri, What noiſe ? what ſhriek is this? 
Trei. *Tis our mad ſiſter, I do Know her voice. 
Caſ. [within] Cry, Trojans! 
H.. It is Caſſandra. 
Enter Caſſandra, raving. 


uw 


The very wings of reaſon to his heels; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

' Orlike a ſtar diſ-orb'd ?—=Nay, if we talk of reaſon, 
Let's hut our gates, and ſlee p. Manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their 

thoughts 
With this cramm'd reaſon : reaſon and reſpet 
Make livers pale, and luſtyhood deject. 
Hef. Brother, ſhe is not worth what ſhe doth 
Th: holding. 
Tri. What is aught, but as tis valu'd ? | 
He, But value dwells not in particular will; 
t holds his eſtimate and dignity 
A well wherein 'tis precious of itſelf, 
As in the prizer : "tis mad idolatry, 
To make the ſervice greater than the god 
And the will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what infectiouſly itſelf affects, 
Without ſome image of the affected merit. 
Tri. I take to-day a wife, and my election 

Is led on in the conduct of my will; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots twixt the dangerous ſhores 

Of will and judgement ; How may I avoid, 
Although my will diſtaſte what it elected, 

The wife I choſe ? There can be no evaſion 

To blench from this, and to ſtand firm by honour : 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 

When we have foil'd them; nor the remainder 

viands 

We do not throw in unreſpective fieve ?, 

Becauſe we now are full. It was thought meet, 

Paris ſhould do ſome vengeance on the Greeks : 

Your breath of full conſent belly d his ſails ; 

The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 

And did him ſervice: he touch'd the ports deſir d; 


20] CA.. Cry, Trojans, cry ! lend me ten thouſand eyes, 

And I will fill them with prophetic tears. 
Hef. Peace, ſiſter, peace. [elders, 
Ca. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrigkled 
Soft infancy, that nothing canſt but cry, 

25 Add to my clamours | let us pay betimes 


[coſt] A moiety of that maſs of moan to come. 


Cry, Trojans, cry | practiſe your eyes with tears! 

Troy muſt not be, nor goodly llion ſtand ; 

Our fire-brand brother, Paris, burns us all. 

3=]Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen, and a woe: 

Cry, cry! Troy burns, or elſe let Helen go. [ Exit. 

Hef, Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſe high 

ſtrains 

Of divination in our ſiſter work 

35]Some touches of remorſe ? or is your blood 

So madly hot, that no diſcourſe of reaſon, 

Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad cauſe, 

Can qualiſy the ſame ? 

Troi. Why, brother Hector, 

40] We may not think the juſtneſs of each acct 

Such and no other than event doth form it; 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 

Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain- ſick raptures 

Cannot diſtaſte 3 the goodneſs of a quarrel, 

45] Which hath our ſeveral honours all engag'd 

To make it gracious, For my private part, 

I am no more touch'd than all Priam's ſons : 

And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 

Such things as would offend the weakeſt ſpleen 

500 To fight for and maintain! . 
Par. Elſe might the world convince of levity 

As well my undertakings, as your counſels ; 

But I atteſt the gods, your full conſent 

Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off 


And, for an old aunt, whom the Greeks held 
captive, [ freſhneſs 
He brought a Grecian queen, whoſe youth and 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning. 
Why keep we her? The Grecians keep our aunt: 
Is he worth keeping? Why, ſhe is a pearl, 
Whoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 


1 The meaning is, that greatneſs to which no meaſure bears any propertions 
wider, © i.e. corrupt; change to a worſe ſtate. 
3 K 2 Nor 


55 All fears attending on ſo dire a project. 

For what, alas, can theſe my ſingle arms ? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 

This quarrel would excite ? Yet, I proteſt, 
60 Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, 

And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris (hould ne'er retract what he hath done, 


® That is into a comme 
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Nor faint in the purſuit. 

Pri. Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights : 
You have the honey till, but theſe the gall; 
So to be valiant, is no praiſe at all. 

Par. Sir, 1 propoſe not merely to myſelf 
The pleaſures ſuch a beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the ſoil of her fair rape 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What treaſon were it to the ranſack'd queen, 

Diſgrace to your great worths, and ſhame to me, 

Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 
On terms of baſe compulſion ? Can it be, 
That ſo degenerate a ſtrain as this, 
Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms ? 
There's not the meaneſt ſpirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 
When Helen is defended ; nor none ſo noble, 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam'd, 
Where Helen is the ſubject: then, I ſay, 


CRESSIDA Af. See; 


And fame, in time to come, canonize us 
For, I preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 
o rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 
5 For the wide world's revenue. 
Hef. I am yours, ; 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus. 
I have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
ro Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits; 
I was advertis'd, their great general ſlept, 
Whilſt 3 emulation in the army crept; 
This, I preſume, will wake him. [Exam 
S Sv 5 = 3 ib 
15 | The Grecian Camp. 
Achilles? Tent. 
Enter Therfites. 


How now, Therfites ? what, loſt in the labyring 
f thy fury ? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus 


Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well,, [He beats me, and I rail at him: O worthy ſai 


The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 
Hef. Paris, and Troilus, you have both ſaid well; 
And on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd, but ſuperficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Ariſtotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philoſophy : 
The reaſons you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper*d blood, 
Than to make up a free determination . 
*Twixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decifion. Nature craves, 
All dues be render'd to their owners; Now 
What nearer debt in all humanity, 
Than wife is to the huſband ? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection; 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benummed * wills, reſiſt the ſame z 
There is a law in each well order'd nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
Moſt diſobedient and refractory. | 
H Helen then be wife to Sparta's king 
As it is known ſhe is, theſe moral laws 
Of nature, and of nations, ſpeak aloud 
To have her back return'd : Thus to perſiſt 


faction! would it were otherwiſe, that I cou 
him, whilſt he rail'd at me: Sſoot, I'll lea 
o conjure and raiſe devils, but I'll ſee ſome iffue 
sfof my ſpiteful execrations. Then there's Achilles, 
rare engineer. If Troy be not taken till ther 
o undermine it, the walls will ſtand 'till they 
of themſelves. O thou great thunder- du 
Olympus, forget that thou art Jove the king of 
30]gods ; and, Mercury, loſe all the ſerpentine cnt 
f thy Caduceus; if ye take not that little li 
eſs-than-little wit from them that they hay! 
hich ſhort-arm'd ignorance itſelf knows is & 
bundant ſcarce, it will not in circumvention deli. 
35 ver a fly from a ſpider, without drawing the mafy 
iron *, and cutting the web. After this, the venge- 
nce on the whole camp! or, rather, the bone 
ache ! for that, methinks, is the curſe dependant 
n thoſe that war for a placket, I have ſaid ny 
prayers; and devil envy, ſay Amen. What, ho! 
my lord Achilles ! 
Enter Patroclus. 

Patr. Who's there? Therſites? Good Therfites, 
come in and rail. 

They. If I could have remember'd a gilt coun- 
terfeit, thou would'ſt not have flipp'd out of ny 


45 


In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinio 
Is this, in way of truth: yet, ne'ertheleſs, 
My ſprightly brethren, I propend to you 
In reſolution to keep Helen till; 
For 'tis a cauſe that hath no mean dependence 
Upon our joint and ſeveral dignities. 

Troi. Why, there you touch'd the life of our deſign: 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving ſpleens 2, 
I would not wiſh a drop of Trojan hlood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector 
She is a theme of honour and renown ; 
A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 


© 1. e. inflexible, immoveable. 
envy, 


bol Achil. Who's there? 


i. e. the execution of ſpite and reſentment. 
+ That is, without drawing their fewords to cut the web. 


ſcontemplation: but it is no matter, Thyſelf upon 
thyſelf ! The common curſe of mankind, folly and 
ignorance, be thine in great revenue! heaven ble{ 
goſthee from a tutor, and diſcipline come not ner 
thee! Let thy blood be thy direction *till thy 
eath ! then it the that lays thee out, ſays—thov 
rt a fair corſe, T'll be ſworn and ſworn upon 't, 
e never ſhrouded any but lazars. Amen. 

55} Where's Achilles? 
Patr. What, art thou devout ? waft thou in 

rayer ? 
Ther, Ay; The heavens hear me! 

Enter Achilles. 


Patr. Therſites, my lord. 


3 That iv 
Actib 
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A. Where, where Art thou come ? 
why, my cheeſe, my digeſtion, why haſt thou not 
au d thyſelf in to my table ſo many meals? 
come, what's Agamemnon ? 

Ther, Thy commander, Achilles ;z— Then tell 
we, Patroclus, what's Achilles? 

Patr. Thy lord, Therfites; Then tell me, 1 

thee, what's thyſelf ? 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus; Then tell me, 
patroclus, what art thou ? 

Patr. Thou may'ſ tell, that know'R. 

Achil. O, tell, tell. 

Ther. I'll decline the whole queſtion *. Aga- 
memnon commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; 
| am'Patroclus' knower; and Patroclus is a fool. 

Patr. You raſcal! 

Ther. Peace, fool z I have not done. 

Acbil. He is a privileg*d man.— Proceed, Therſites. 
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D No you ſee, he is his argument, that has 
his argument; Achilles. 

Nef. All the better; their fraction is more our 
with, than their faction: But it was a ſtrong com- 
ſure, a fool could diſunite. 

UNS. The. amity, that wiſdom knits not, folly 

ay eaſily untye. Here comes Patroclus. 
Re-enter Patroclus. 

Net. No Achilles with him. 

10] C,. The elephant hath joints, but none for 

courteſy ; 

is legs are for neceſſity, not for flexure. 

Patr. Achilles bids me ſay—he is much ſorry, 

If any thing more than your ſport and pleaſure 

15 Did move your greatneſs, and this noble ſtate 3, 

To call on him ; he hopes, it is no other, 

But, for your health and your digeſtion ſake, 

An after-dinner's breath. 


5 


Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool; 
Therfites is a fool; and, as aforeſaid, Patroclus is a 
fool. 

Achil. Derive this; come. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to com- 
mand Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be command- 
ed of Agamemnon ; Therſites is a fool, to ſerve 
ſuch a fool; and Patroclus is a fool poſitive. 

Pair. Why am I a fool ? 

Ther. Make that demand of the prover, —lt 
ſuffices me, thou art. Look you, who comes here ? 
Enter Agamennon, Offs Neftur, Diomedes, 

Hax. 

Acbil. Patroolus, I'll ſpeak with no body: 
Come in with me, Therſites. [ Exit. 

Ther, Here is ſuch patchery, ſuch juggling, and 
ſuch knavery! all the argument is—a cuckold, 
and a whore; A good quarrel, to draw emulou 
lactions, and bleed to death upon. Now the dry 
ſojige on the ſubjeR ! and war, and lechery, con- 
found all ! [ Exit. 

Aga. Where is Achilles ? 

Parr, Within his tent; but ill-diſpos'd, my lord. 

Aga. Let it be known to him, that we are here. 
He ſhent * our meſſengers ; and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him: 

Let him be told ſo; left, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our place, 
Or know not what we are. 

Patr, I ſhall ſo ſay to him. [ Exit, 

We ſaw him at the opening of his tent 
He is not fck. 

Ajax. Yes, lion-ſick, fick of a proud heart: 
you may call it melancholy, if you will favour the 
man ; but, by my head, 'tis pride : But why, why ? 
let him hew us a cauſe.—A word, my lord. 

| [To Agamemnen. 

Ne. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 

Uly. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 

N. Who? Therſites? 

LD. He. 

Neft. Then will Ajax lack matter, 
loſt his argument. 


th 
Y 
. 
1 
1 
c 
0 
3 
[ 


. e. I will deduce the queſtion from the firſt caſe to the laſt, 
the ately train of attending nobles whom you bring with you, 


Gy, 5 Allowance is apprebation. 
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Aga. Hear you, Patroclus j=— 
e are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers + 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot out- fly our apprehenſions. 
Much attribute he hath; and much the reaſon 
Why we aſcribe it to him: yet all his virtues, 
Not virtuouſly on his own part beheld, 
Do, in our eyes, begin to loſe their gloſs ; 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 
Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tell him, 
We come to ſpeak to him : And you ſhall not fig, 
If you do ſay e think him over-proud, 
And under-honeſt ; in ſelf- aſſumption greater, 
Than in the note of judgment; and worthier than 
himſelf, 
Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs he puts on; 
Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of their command, 
And under-write 4 in an obſerving kind 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettiſh lunes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The pafſage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this; and add, 
That, if he over-hold his price ſo much, 
We'll none of him; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report. 
Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: 
A ſtirring dyarf we do allowance 5 give 
Before a ſleeping giant :—Tell him ſo. 
Patr. I ſhall; Eee, nr 
Exit. 
Aga. In ſecond voice we'll not be ſatisfied, 
We come to ſpeak with him.—Ulyſſes, enter you. 
[ Exit Ulyſſes. 
Ajax. What is he more than another ? 
Aga. No more than what he thinks he is. 
Ajax. Is he ſo much? Do you not think, he 
thinks himſelf 
better man than 1? 
a. No queſtion. 
Har. Will you ſubſcribe his thought, and ſay, 
he is? [lianty 


5 
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if he 8 


Aga. No, noble Ajax; you are as ſtrong, as va- 
As wiſe, and no leſs noble, much more gentle, 


2 j. e. rebuked, rated. i. e. 
4 To ſubſcribe, in Shakſpeare, is to 


And 
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And altogether more tractable. 
Ajax. Why ſhould a man be proud? 
How doth pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 
Aga. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax, and your 
virtues 
The fairer. He that's proud, eats up himſelf: 
Pride is his own glaſs, his own trumpet, his 
Own chronicle : and whate'er praiſes itſelf 
But in the deed, devours the deed i' the praiſe. 
Ajax. 1 do hate a proud man, as I hate the en- 
gendering of toads. 


Neft. 2 And yet he lovey himſelf; Is j 


not ſtrange? 
Re-enter Ulyſſes. — 
Ty. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 
Aga. What's his excuſe ? 
Uly}. He doth rely on none; 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar and in ſelf admiſſion. 
Aga. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 


I'll paſh him o'er the face. Ai 
Aga. O, no, you ſhall not go. Neſt 
Ajax. An he be proud with me, I'll pheeze Dis. 

his pride Ul 

Let me go to him. quarrel 
M. Not for the worth that hangs 2 our — 
Ajax, A paltry inſolent fellow. Fre 
Ne. How he deſcribes himſelf! [Aft 


Hax. Can he not be ſociable ? 

he raven chides blackneſs. [ Afde 

Ajax. I'll let his humours blood. 

Aga. He will be the phyſician, that ſhould be 
the patient, Au 


2 


Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 


D. _ - ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's IM 
7 


He 3 — Poſſeſt he is with greatneſs ja 


And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf breath : imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
That, 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himſelf: What ſhould I ny? 
He is ſo 1 that the death tokens of it 
Cry—No 
Ages. Let Ajax go to him. 
Dear. lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
*Tis ſaid, he holds you well ; and will be led, 
At your requeſt, a little from-himſelf. 
DU O Agamemnon, let it not be ſo! 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes, 
When they go from Achilles : Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſcam * ; 
And never ſuffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, ie ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf, —ſhall he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd 
Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is, 
By going to Achilles i 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride; 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burps 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
This lord go to hjm ! Jupiter forbid; 
And ſay in thunder Ac billes, go to hin. 
Neg. O, this is well; he rubs the vein of him. 
[ Afide. 
Dis. And how his filencedrinks up this applauſe ! ! 


3 
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zo Here is a man— But tis before his face ; 


Ajax. An all men were o' my mind,. 
Y. Wit would be out of faſhion. LA. 
Ajax, He ſhould not bear it ſo, 

He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : Shall pride carry it? 
N:ft, An*twould, you'd carry half, 22 
L. He would have ten ſhares. Af 
Fax, I will knead him, I'll make him ſupple.— 
Neſt. He's not yet thorough warm: force him“ 

with praiſes: [ Afide. 

Pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry. 

C. My lord, you feed too much on this diſlike, 
[To Agamemns, 
Nei. Our noble general, do not do ſo. 
Dio. You muſt prepare to fight without Achilles, 
Ulyf. Why, tis this naming of him does him 
harm. 


I will be filent. 
Neſt. Wherefore ſhould you ſo? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 
D. Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 
Ajax. A whoreſon dog, that ſhall palter thus 
with us! 
Would, he were a Trojan! 
Neft. What a vice were it in Ajax now-—— 
D If he were proud? 
Dio. Or covetous of praiſe ? 
Ay, or ſurly borne ? 
Dis. Or ſtrange, or ſelf-affeed ? 
Ulyſi Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of 
ſweet compoſure ; 
Praife him that got thee, ſhe that gave thee ſuck: 
Fam'd be thy tutor: and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd, beyond all erudition : 
But he that diſciplin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half: and, for thy vigor, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
To finewy Ajax. I will not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn 5, a pale, a ſhore, confines 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts: Here's Neſtor 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times, 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain ſo temper'd, 


You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 


[Afide 
Ajax. If I go to him, with my armed fiſt 1 de as Ajax. 


? Alluding to the decifive ſpots appearing on thoſe inſected by the plague. 2 Scam is greaſe 
3 To pheexe is to comb or curry. © i.e. ſtuff him with praiſes (from forcir, Fr.). 5 Abownis3 
boundary, and ſometimes a rivulet dividing one place from another. 


Kan, 
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Ajax. Shall I call you father ? 

Net. Ay, my good ſon. ; 

Dia. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 

bun There is no tarrying here; the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket. Pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his ſtate of war; 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: 'To-morrow, 

- 
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We muſt with all our main of power ſtand faſt : 
And here's a lord, come knights from eaſt to weſt, 
And cull their flower, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 
Aga. Go we to council. Let Achilles ſleep. 
5 Lisht boats ſail ſwift, though greater hulks draw 
deep. [Exeunt, 


rn 
TROY. 
The Palace. 


Enter Pandarus, and a Servant. [Mufick within, 

Pan. LRIEN DI you! pray you, a word: 

Do not you follow the young lord 

Paris ? 
Serv. Ay, fir, when he goes before me. 

Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 

Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan. You do depend upon a noble gentleman ; 
I muſt needs praiſe him. 

Sv. The lord be praiſed! 

Pan. You know me, do you not ? 

Serv. Faith, fir, ſuperficially. 

Pan. Friend, know me better; I am the lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv. I hope I ſhall know your honour better. 

Pas. I do defire it. 

Serv. You are in the ſtate of grace? 

Pan. Grace! not ſo, friend ; honour and lord- 
ſhip are my titles: What muſic is this? 

Sew, I do but partly know, fir; it is muſick 
in parts. 

Pan. Know you the muſicians ? 

Sery, Wholly, fir. 

Pan. Who play they to? 

Serv, To the hearers, fir, 

Pan. At whoſe pleaſure, friend ? 


Pan. Command, I mean, friend ? 
Serv, Who ſhall I command, fir ? 


whoſe requeſt do theſe men play ? 
Serv. That's to 't, indeed, fir : Marry, fir, a 


the requeſt of Paris my lord, who is there in per- 
ſon; with him, the mortal Venus, the heart - blood 


of beauty, love's inviſible ſoul Ty 
Pan. Who, my couſin Creſſida? 
Serv. No, fir, Helen; Could you not find ou 
that by her attributes ? 
Pan. It ſhould ſeem, fellow, that thou haſt 


ſeen the lady Creſſida. I come to ſpeak with 


Paris from the Prince Troilus: I will make 


T J. e. the ſoul of love inviſible every where elſe, 


Serv. At mine, fir, and theirs that love muſick. 


Pan. Friend, we underſtand not one another; 
I am too courtly, and thou art tod cunning : At|50 


C7 III. 


Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this 
fair company! fair deſires, in all fair meaſure, 
fairly guide them !—eſpecially to you, fair queen! 
Iſtair thoughts be your fair pillow ! 

Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words, 
Pan. You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet queen, 
Fair prince, here is good broken muſick. 

Par. You have broke it, couſin: and, by my 
zofliſe, you ſhall make it whole again; you ſhall 
piece it out with a piece of your performance 
Nell, he is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, —— 

Pan. Rude, in ſooth; in good ſooth, very rude. 

Par. Well ſaid, my lord! well, you ſay ſo in fits 2. 

Pan. I have buſineſs to my lord, dear qucen 
My lord, will you vouchſafe me a word? 

Helen. Nay, this ſhall not hedge us out; we'll 
hear you ſing, certainly. 

Pan, Well, ſweet queen, you are pleaſant with 
me. —But (marry) thus, my lord.——My dear 
lord, and moſt eſteemed friend, your brother 
roilu— a 
45] Helen. My lord Pandarus; honey · ſweet lord, 

Pan, Go to, ſweet queen, go to: —commends 
himſelf moſt affectionately to you. 

Helen. You ſhall not bob us out of our melody; 
If you do, our melancholy upon your head ! 

Pan, Sweet queen, ſweet queen; that's a ſweet 
queen, i'faith, 

Helen. And to make a ſweet lady ſad, is a ſour 
offence. 

Pan. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve your turn; that 
55|ſhall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for ſuch 
words; no, no. — And, my lord, he deſires you, 
that, if the king call for him at ſupper, you will 
make his excuſe, 

Helen. My lord Pandarus. 

Pan, What fays my ſweet queenz my very 


very ſweet queen? 
® j. e. now and then, by fits, 


3K 4 Pan. 
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Par. What exploit's in hand? where ſups, 
t6-night ? 
Helen, Nay, but my lord. 
Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen? My 
will fall out with you. 
Helen. You muſt not know where he ſups. 
Par. I'll lay my life, with my diſpoſer Creſſida. 
Pan. No, no, no ſuch matter, you are wide; 
come, your diſpoſer is ſick. 
Par. Well, I'll make excuſe. 
Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why ſhould you 
ſay—Crefſida ? no, your poor diſpoſer's ſick. 
Par. I ſpy !. 
Pan. You ſpy ! what do you ſpy ?—Come, giv 
me an inſtrument.— Now, ſweet queen. 
Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 
Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a 
you have, ſweet queen. 
Helen. She ſhall have it, my lord, if it be 
my lord Paris. 
Pan. He! no, ſhe'll none of him; they tw 
axe twain, 
Helen. Falling in, after falling out, may 
them three *, | 
Pan, Come, come, I'll hear no more of this; 


How chance my brother Troihus went not ? 
Helen. He hangs the lip at fomething ; 
now all, lord Pandarus. P th 
Pan. Not I, honey-ſweet queen.—1 long to 
5 ſhear how they ſped to-day.—You'll remember 
your brother's excuſe ? 
Par. To a hair. 
Pan. Farewel, ſweet queen. 
Helen, Commend me to your niece. 
rof Pan. Iwill, fweet queen. [ Exit. Sound a retrey;, 
Par. They are come from field: let us to Priam'; 
halls [you 
o greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I muſt wv 
To help unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 
15]With theſe your white enchanting fingers touch d, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 
Or force of Greekiſh finews ; you ſhall do more 
Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 
Helen. "Twill make us proud to be his ſervant, 
20 Paris: 
Yea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have; 
Yea, over-ſhines ourſelf. 
Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. | Excur, 


5 
T'll ang you a ſong now. en as » ik 
Halen. Ay, ay, priythee now. By my troth,  Pandarus' Garden. 
ſweet lord, thou haſt a fine forehead. Enter Pandarus, and Troilus' man. 
Pan. Ay, you may, you may. Pan. How now ? where's thy maſter ? at my 
Helen. Let thy ſong be love: this love will un- zoſcouſin Creflida's ? 
do us all. Oh, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! Serv. No, fir; he ſtays for you to conduct him 
Pan. Love, ay, that it ſhall faith. [ore] hither. 
Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing bu Enter Troilust. 
Pan. In good troth, it begins ſo: Pan. O, here he comes. How now, how now? 
Love, love, nothing but love, ſtill more! [35] Tr. Sirrah, walk off. 
« For, oh, love's bow Pan. Have you ſeen my coufin ? 
« Shoots buck and doe: Troi. No, Pandarus : I ſtalk about her door, 
« The ſhaft confounds Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
« Not that it wounds, taying for waſtage, O, be thou my Charon, 
« But tickles till the fore. - NoAnd give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
& Theſe lovers cry—Oh! oh! die! Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
« Yet that which feems the wound wo in] Peper for — HEN Fandares, 
« Doth tum oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! e — 
« So dying love lives ſtill: And ay with me to Creſſid f 1 
« Oh! oh! a While, but ha! ha! ba! 65] Pan, — IE dns Forts 
60 Xu t. 
nr ns — Tre. I am giddy; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet 


Helen. my love, i' faith, to the very tip of the hat it enchants my ſenſe ; What will it be, 


5e When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 
Love's thrice-reputed nectar ? death, I fear me; 
Swooning deſtruction; or ſome joy too fine, 

oo ſubtle potent, tun'd too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 


1 For the capacity of my ruder powers: 
Pan, Is this the generation of love? hot blood. 5j H fear it much; and I do fear befides, 


hot thoughts, and hot deeds ?—Why, they are vi-] fThat 1 ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys ; 


pers : Is love a generaticn of vipers? Sweet lord s doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
who's a-ficld to-day ? he enemy flying. 


Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor Re-enter Pandarus, 
and all the gallantry of Troy: I would fain haveſbo| Pan. She's making her ready, ſhe'll come 
arm'd to-day, but my Nell would not have it ſo:] þ; raight; you muſt be witty now. She does io 


1 This is the uſual exclamation at a childiſh game called Hie, ; bie. 
reconciliation and wanton dalliance of two lovers after a 
three of two, 


Par. He eats nothing but doves, love ; and tha 
breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thought: 
and hot thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds i: 
love. 


2 i. e. ſays Mr. Tollet, the 
quarrel, may produce a ctuld, and ſo make 


bluch. 
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puſh, and fetches her wind fo ſhort, as if ſhe Cre. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more perform- 
jayed with a ſprite : I'M fetch her. It is t ance than they are able, and yet reſerve an ability 
prettieſt villain :the fetches her breath as that they never perform ; vowing more than the 
45 a new-ta'en ſparrow. [Exit Pandaras.| perfection of ten, and diſcharging leſs than the 
Tri, Even fach a paffion doth embrace my] 5 |tenth part of one. They that have the voice of 
boſom : lions, and the act of hares, are they not monſters ? 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulſe ; Troi. Are there ſuch? ſuch are not we: Praiſe 
And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, us as we are taſted, allow us as we prove; our 
Like vaſſalage at unawares encount' ring head ſhall go bare, 'till merit crown it : no per- 
The eye of majeſty. toſtection in reverſion ſhall have a praiſe in preſent : 
Enter Pandarns, and Cr:ffida. e will not name deſert, before his birth; and be- 

Pan. Come, come, what need you bluſh ?] [ing born, his addition ſhall be humble 7. Few 
ſhame's a baby. Here ſhe is now: ſwear t 7ords to fair faith: Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Creſſid, 


caths now to her, that you have ſworn to me. as what envy can ſay worſt, ſhall be a moek'for 
What, are you gone again? you muſt be watch'dſz 5jhis truth; and what truth can ſpeak trueſt, not 
ere you be made tame *, muſt you? Come your ver than Troilus. 

ways, come your ways; an you draw back- Cre, Will you walk in, my lord? 

ward, we'll put you i' the files * Why do you Rees! Bandera 


not ſpeak to her Come, draw this curtain, and | 
let's ſee your picture. Alas the day, how lothſaof Pan. What, bluſhing till ? have you not done 
alking yet? 


you are to offend day-light! an twere dark, you's 
cloſe ſooner. So, ſo; rub on, and kiſs the miſ- Cre, Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I de- 
treſs, How now, a kiſs in ſee · farm! build there icate to you. 

carpenter; the air is ſweet, Nay, you ſhall Pan. 1 thank you for that; if my lord get a 
fight your hearts out, ere I part you. The faul-j25]boy of you, you'll give him me: Be true to my 
ord ; if he flinch, chide me for it. 


con as the tercel, for all the ducks i” the river3 ; 
go to, go to. Troi. You know now your hoſtages ; your un- 
Tri. You have bereft me of all words, lady. le's word, an d my firm faith. 
Pan. Nay, I'll give my word 'fot her too; 


Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds: 
but ſhe'll bereave you of the deeds too, if ſhe call. 3zoſour kindred, though they be long ere they are 
oo'd, they are conſtant, being won: they are 


your activity in queſtion. What, billing again? 
here Iv witneſs wvhereof the parties interchange-| [burrs, I can tell you; they'll ſtick where they are 
ably-—Come in, come in; I'll go get a fire, thrown, | 

Cre. Boldneſt comes to me now, and brings 


| [ Exit Pandarus. 

Cre, Will you walk in, my lord? heart nns 

Jai. O Creffida, how often have I wiſh'd me Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and day, 
thus ? or many weary” months. 

Cre, Wiſh'd, my lord — The gods grant !--C Troi. Why was my Creſſid then fo hard to win? 
Cre. Hard to ſeem won; but'I was won, my 
Tru. What ſhould they grant? what makes this|4© lord, , | 
pretty abruption ? What too curious dreg eſpies [With the firſt glace that ever Pardon me: 
my ſweet lady in the fountain of our love? If 1 confeſs much, you will play the tyrant, 

Cre, More dregs than water, if my fears I love you now; Hut not, till now, ſo much 
eyes. zut I might maſter” it in faith, I lye; 

Tui. Fears make devils of cherubims; the) y thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
never ſee truly. oo headſtrong for their mother: See, we fools ! 

Cre. Blind fear, that ſeeing reaſon leads, find hy have I blabb'd ? who ſhall be true to us, 
ſafer footing than blind reaſon ſtumbling without] [When we are fo unbecret to ourſelves ? 


4 


fear: To fear the worſt, oft cures the worſt. But though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
Trei. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all/zofAnd yet, good faith, I wifth'd myſelf a man; 
Cupid's pageant there is preſented no monſter. Or, that we women had men's privilege 


Cre. Nor nothing monſtrous neither ? 

Trei, Nothing, but our undertakings; wh 
we vow to weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, 
tame tygers; thinking it harder for our miſtreſs 
to deviſe impoſition enough, than for us to under 
do any difficulty impoſed. This is the 
ofity in love, lady. — that the will is infinite, and 
the execution confin'd ; that the deſire is boundleſ 
and the act a ſlave to limit. 


Of ſpeaking firſt. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; 
For, in this rapture, I ſhall ſurely ſpeak 
he thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your filence, 
55 Cunning in dumbneſs, from my weakneſs draws 
My very ſoul of counſel : Stop my mouth. 

Troi. And ſhall, atbeit fweet muſick iſſues thence. 
Pan. Pretty, i'faith. i 
Cre. My lord, I do beſeech you, pardon me; 

50 Twas not my purpoſe, thus to beg a kiſs: 


1 Alluding to the manner of taming hawks. Alluding to the cuſtom of putting men ſuſpected 
cowardice in the middle places. 3 Pandarus means, that he'll match his niece againſt her lover 
for any bett. The tercel is the male hawk ; by the fau/con we generally underſtand the female, 4 We 

will give him no high or pompous titles. 
am 
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I am aſham'd ;—O heavens! what have I done? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 
Troi. Your leave, ſweet Creſſid? 
Pan. Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow 
morning 
Cre. Pray you, content you. 
Trei. What offends you, lady? 
Cre. Sir, mine own company. 
Troi. You cannot ſhun yourſelf. 
Cre. Let me go and try: 
T have a kind of ſelf redes with you; 
But an unkind ſelf, that itſelf will leave, 
To be another's fool, 1 would be gone 
Where is my wit ? I ſpeak I know not what. 
. Troi. Well know they what they ſpeak, that 
ſpeak ſo wiſely. 
Cre. Perchance, my lord, I ſhew more craft 
than love; 
And fell ſo roundly to a large confeſſion, 


CRESSIDA [Ad z. Scene; 


From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, I fal 

Upbraid my falſhood ! when they have fad 

As air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 

5 [Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon; 

Yea, let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſhood, 

As falſe as Creſſid. | | 
Pan. Go to, a bargain made: ſeal it, ſeal it, 

Tl be the witneſs ——Here I hold your hang: 

10fhere, my couſin's. If ever you prove falſe to ns 

another, fince I have taken ſuch pains to bring 

you together, let all pitiful goers-between be call. 

ed to the world's end after my name, call them 

all—Pandars ; let all inconſtant men be Troilug's, 

I 5fall falſe women Creſſids, and all brokers-between 

Pandars! ſay amen. 

Troi. Amen. 

Cre. Amen. 

Pan, Amen. Whereupon I will ſhew you x 


To angle for your thoughts: But you are wiſe; 
Or elſe you love not; For to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods above. 
Troi. O, that I thought it could be in a 
(As, if it can, 1 will preſume in you) 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 
To keep her conſtancy in plight and youth, 
Out-living beautics outward, with a mind 
That doth renew ſwifter than blood decays ! 
Or that perſuaſion could but thus convince me. 
That my integrity and truth to you 
Might be affronted * with the match and weight 
Of ſuch a winnow'd purity in love; 
How were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 
I am as true as truth's ſimplicity, 
And ſimpler than the infancy of truth. 
Cre. In that I'll war with you. 
Trai. O virtuous fight, 


True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 

Approve their fruths by Troilus : when their 
rhymes, 

Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 

Want fimilies, truth tir'd with iteration. 


[right !]- 
When right with right wars who ſhall be 1 


zoſbed- chamber; which bed, becauſe it ſhall not 
ſpeak of your pretty encounters, preſs it to death; 
away. 
And Cupid grant all tongue - ty d maidens here, 
Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer! 


SCENE 
The Grecian Camp. 
Enter Agamemnon, Ulyſſes, Diomed, Nefter, Aer, 
Menelaus, and Calchas. 


Cal. Now, princes, for the ſervice I have done 
you, 

The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompence. Appear it to your mind, 
That, through the fight I bear in things, to Jove 
I have abandon'd Troy, left my poſſeſſions, 
Incurr'd a traitor's name ; expos'd myſelf, 
From certain and poſſeſt conveniences, 
40 To doubtful fortunes ; ſequeſtring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame and moſt familiar to my nature; 
And here, to do you ſervice, am become 


III. 


35 


As true as ſteel ?, as plantage 3 to the moon, 
As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the center 
Yet aſter all compariſons of truth, 
As truth's authentic author to be cited, 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, 
And 1 numbers. 

Cre. Prophet may you be 
If I be falſe, or ſwerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 
When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty Kates characterleſs are grated 


As new into the world, ſtrange, unacquainted: 
45/I do beſęech you, as in way of taſte, 
To give me now a little benefit, 
[Our of thoſe many regiſter'd in promiſe, 
Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf. 

Aga, What would'ſt thou of us, Trojan? make 

demand. 

Cal. You have a Trojan priſoner, call'd Antenor, 
Yeſterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft bave you (often have you thanks therefore) 
Deſir'd my Creſſid in right great exchange, 
$5} Whom Troy hath ſtill deny'd : But this Antenor, 
I know, is ſuch a wreſt in their affairs, 


50 


To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 


or 


hat their negociations all muſt ſlack, 


I wiſh, © my integrity might be met and matched with ſuch equality and force of pure unmingled 


love. 


1 This is an ancient proverbial ſimile. 


3 Formerly neither ſowing, planting, nor graſting, 


were ever undertaken without a ſcrupulous attention to the increaſe or waning of the moon, as may 
be proved by the following quotation from Scott's Diſcoverie of Witcheraft : The poore huſbandman 
perceiveth that the increaſe of the me maketh plants fruitfull : ſo as in the full moone they are in the 
þeſt ſtrength; decaicing in the wane; and in the conjunttica to utterlie wither and vade,” 


Wanting 


At 3. Scene 3.] 


ing his manage; and they will almoſt 
— a prince of blood, a ſon of Priam, 
in change of him: let him be ſent, great princes, 
And he ſhall buy my daughter ; and her preſence” 
Shall quite — be ſervice I have done, 
accepted pain i. 

N — 2 bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither ; Calchas ſhall have 
What he requeſts of us. Good Diomed, 
Furniſh you fairly for this enterchange : 
Vithal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
Be anſwer'd in his challenge : Ajax is ready. 

Diem. This ſhall I undertake ; and tis a burden 
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ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 

$ f&el in his on fall: for men, like butterflies, 
hew got their mealy wings, but to the ſummer; 
And not a man, for being fimply man, 


Which when they fall, as being ſlippery ſanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 
ioſDoth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. But tis not ſo with me: 
Fortune and I are friends; I do enjoy 

At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, [our 
Save theſe men's looks; who do, methinks, find 


Enter Achilles and Patroclus, before their tent. 
Ul. Achilles ſtands i' the entrance of his tent 
Pleaſe it our general to paſs ſtrangely by him, 
As if he were forgot ;z—and, princes ally 
Lay negligent and looſe regard upon him 
Iwill come laſt : Tis like he'll queſtion me, 
Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent, why turn'd 
on him : 
If ſo, I have derifion med'cinable, 
To uſe between your ſtrangeneſs and his pride, 
Which his own will ſhall have defire to drink; 
It may do good : pride hath no other glaſs 
— itſelf, but pride; ſor ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 
Age. We'll execute your purpoſe, and put on 
A form of ſtrangeneſs as we paſs along 
So do each lord; and either greet him not, 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 


5|Something in me not worth that rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulyſſes; 

Pl interrupt his reading, How now, Ulyſſes ? 
D Now, great Thetis' ſon ? 

Achil. What are you reading ? 

Ulf. A ſtrange fellow here 

Writes me, That man—how dearly eyer parted ?, 
How much in having, or without, or in 
Cannot make boaſt to have that which he hathy 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection 
As when his virtues ſhining upon others 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 

To the firſt giver. 

Acbil. This is not ſtrange, Ulyſſes. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face, 

The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 

To others” eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf 

(That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe) behold itſelf, 


Not going from itſelf; but eye to eye oppos'd 


30 


Than if not look d on. I will lead the way. 
Achil, What, comes the general to ſpeak with 
me ? 
You know my mind, I'll fight no more 'gainſt Troy. 
Aga. What ſays Achilles? would he aught with 
us? * _-[ral? 
Ny. Would you, my lord, aught with the gene- 
Acbil. No. 
Neft. Nothing, my lord? 
Aga. The better. 
Arbil. Good day, good day. 
Men. How do you? how do you? 
Acbil. What, does the cuckold ſcorn me? 
Ajax, How now, Patroclus ? 
Achil, Good morrow, Ajax. 
Ajax, Ha ? 
Acbil. Good morrow. 
Ajax. Ay, and good next day too. [Exeunt. 
Achil, What mean theſe fellows ? know they 
not Achilles ? 
Patr. They paſs by ſtrangely : they were us'd to 
To fend their ſmiles before them to Achilles; 
To come as humbly, as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. | 
Achil, What, am I poor of late? 
"Tis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with fortune, 


[bend, 


Salutes each other with each other's form. 

For ſpeculation turns not to itſelf, 

Till it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 

Where it may ſee itſelf i this is not ſtrange at l. 

Ido not ſtrain at the poſition, 

It is familiar; but at the author's drift : 

Who, in his circumſtance 3, expreſsly prove 

That no man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there is much conſiſting) 

Till he communicate his parts to others: 

Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught 

Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 

Where they are extended; which, like an arch, 
reverberates 

The voice again; or like a gate of ſteel 

Fronting the ſun, receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this; 

And apprehended here immediately 

The unknown“ Ajax. 

Heavens, what a man is there! a very horſe; 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things 
there are, 

Moſt abje& in regard, and dear in uſe! 

What things again moſt dear in the efteem, 

And poor in worth | Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow 


35 
< 


40 


45 


Miuſt fall out with men too: What the declin d is, 


An act that very chance doth throw upon him, 
Ajax renowu d. O heavens, what ſome men do, 


oo 


1 i. e. Her preſence ſhall ſtrike off, or recompence the ſervice I have dine, even in theſe labour which were 


maß accepted. 
3 j. e. in the detail or circumduction 
were never brought into view or ups 


2 1. e. bowever excellently endexwed, with however dear or precious parts enriched or 


of his argument. #4 Ajax, who has abilities which 


While 
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While ſome men leave to do! 
How ſome men creep in ſkittiſh fortune's hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes! 

How one man cats into another's pride, 

While pride is feaſting in his wantonneſs ! 

To ſee theſe Grecian l why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder; 

As if his foot were on brave Hector's breaſt, | 
And great Troy ſhrinking. +4 
Achil. I do believe it: for they paſs'd by me, 

As miſers do by beggars ; neither gave to me 
Good word, nor look: What, are my deeds forgot ? 
Dy. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
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- Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-ſiz'd monſter of ingratitudes : 
Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds paſt ; which are de 
Az faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 

As done: Perſeverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright : To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of faſhion, like a ruſty mail 

Ig monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way; 
For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt: keep then the path: 
Fot emulation hath a ghouſand ſons, 

'That one by one purſue; If you give way, 

Or hedge aſide from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entred tide, they all ruſh by, 

And leave you hindmoſt; 

Or like a gallant horſe fallen in firſt rank, 

Lie thire for pavement to the abje rear, 


3 
O' errun and trampled on: Then what they do i 


96 preſent, . 
Thabpghleſs than yours in paſt,muſt o er- top yours 
For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 


That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by the hand; [35 


And with his arms out- ſtretch' d, as he would fly, 
Grafps:in the comer : Welcome ever ſmiles, 

And farewel goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue ſee 
Remuneration far the thirg it was; for beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjeRs all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 
That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born gawds, 


Though they are made and moulded of things paſt ;]45] Parr. O, then beware; 


And ſhew to duſt, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o'er-duſted. 

The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax; 

Since things in motion ſooner catch the eye, 
Than what not ſtirs. The cry went once on thee, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 

Af thou wouldſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 

And caſe thy reputation in thy tent; 

Whoſe glotious deeds, but in theſe fields of late, 
Made emubus miffions * *mongſt the gods them- 


[AR 3. Scene z, 


Acbil. Of this my privacy 
I have ſtrong reaſons. 

D But gainſt your privacy 
The reaſons are more potent and heroical ; 
"Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters 3, 

Acbil. Ha! known ? 

Us. Is that a wonder? 


The providence that's in a watchful ſtate, 

Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold ; 

Finds bottom in the uncomprehenfive deeps; 
ceps place with thought; and almoſt, like the 


gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles, 


Tvour'dſr g There is a myſtery (with whom relation 


Durſt never meddle +) in the foul of ſtate ; 
hich hath an operation more divine, 
han breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to: 
All the commerce that you have had with Troy, 
As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; 
and better would it fit Achilles much, 
o throw down Hector, than Polyxena: 
But it muſt grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
en Fame ſhall in our iſlands ſound her trump; 
And all the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping fing,- 
© Great Hector's fiſter did Achilles win; 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him.” 
arewell, my lord : I as your lover ſpeak ; 
he fool flides o'er the ice that you ſhould break. 
Exit, 
Patr. To this effect, Achilles, have I 3 you: 
\ woman impudent and manniſh grown 
s not more loath'd than an effeminate man 
n time of action. I ſtand condemn'd for this: 
ey think, my little ſtomach to the war, 
And your great love to me, reſtrains you thus: 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf ; and the weak wanton Cupid 
from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. 
Acbil. Shall Ajax fight with Hector? [by bim. 
Patr. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour 
Acbil. I ſee, my reputation is at ſtake ; 
My fame is ſhrewdly gor'd. 
{ ſelves: 
Thoſe wounds. heal ill, that men do give them- 
Omiſſion to do what is necefſary 
eals a commiſſion to a blank of dangers; 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 


Even then when we ſit idly in the ſun. 


Acbil. Go call Therfites hither, ſweet Patroclus: 
Pl ſend the fool to Ajax, and defire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 
To ſee us here unarm'd : I have a woman's longingy 


551 An appetite that I am fick withal, 


wand drave great Mars to faction. { ſelves, 


To ſee great Hector in his weeds of peace; 
To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 
Even to my full of view. A labour ſav d 


10 ro c is to keep out of fight, from whatever motive. The meaning is, Some men keep out of 


notice in the hall of fortune, while others, though they but play rhe idevr, are always in ber 
> The meaning of win, Dr. Johnſon ſays, ſeems to be diſparches of the gods 
From heaven about mortal bufineſs, ſuch as often happened at the ſiege of Troy. 
act of marrying whom, he was afterwards killed by Paris. 


ay of diſtinetion. 


affairs, which no biſtery was ever able to diſcover. 


e, in the 


3 Polyxena, in the 
4 i, e. There is a ſecret adminiſtration of 


5 i. e. By ting our duty we commiſſion or en- 


*able that danger of diſhonour, which could not reach us before, to lay hold upon us. 


Futte 
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Aa 4. Scene 1. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; wp 


| Enter Therfites. r'd captain-general of the Grecian army, Aga- 
Ther, A wonder emnon, c. Do this. 
Achil, What? [for himſelf. Parr. Jove bleſs great Ajax ! 
Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field, aſking Ther, Hum 
Achil. How, fo? 5| Par. I come from the worthy Achilles. 


Ther. Ha! 

Patr. Who moſt humbly deſires you to invite 
to his tent. 

Ther. Hum ! x [memnon. 
Patr, And to procure ſafe conduct from Aga- 

Ther, Agamemnon ? 

Patr, Ay, my lord. 

Ther, Ha! 

Patr, What ſay you to't ? 

Ther, God be wi' you, with all my heart. 

Patr. Your anſwer, fir, 
| Ther, If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven 
clock, it will go one way or other; howſoever, 
e ſhall pay for me ere he has me. 

Patr, Your anſwer, fir. ; 

Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he ? 
Ther. No, but he's out o' tune thus. What 
uſick will be in him when Hector has knock d 
ut his brains, I know not: But, I am ſure, none z 

Achil. Thou muſt be my embaſſador to him, unleſs the fidler Apollo get his finews to make 
Therſites. tlings ® on. ſtraight. 

Ther. Who, I? why, he'll anſwer no body; Achil. Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to him 
he proleſſes not anſwering ; ſpeaking is for beg- Ther. Let me bear another to his horſe ; for 
gars; he wears his tongue in his arms. I will}zoſthat's the more capable creature. [ftirr'd ; 
put on his preſence; let Patroclus make demands Acbil. My mind is troubled, like a fountain 
to me, you ſhall ſee the pageant of Ajax. I myſelf ſee not the bottom of it. 

Acbil. To him, Patroclus: Tell him, -I hum- [ Exeunt Achilles, and Patroclut. 
bly defire the valiant Ajax to invite the moſt va- Ther. "Would the fountain of your mind were 
lorous Hector to come unarmed to my tent; and toſ iclear again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had 
procure ſafe conduct for his perſon,of the magnani- ather be a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant 
mous, and moſt illuſtrious, ſix-or-ſeven-times-ho-{ , ignorance. [Exit, 


Ther. He muſt fight ſingly to-morrow with 
Hector; and is ſo prophetically proud of an heroi- 
cal cudgelling, that he raves in ſaying nothing. 

Acbil. How can that be ? 

Ther. Why, be ſtalks up and down like a pea-[1 
cock, a ftride, and a ſtand : ruminates, like an 
hoſteſs, that hath no arithmetic but her brain to 
ſet down her reckoning : bites his lip with a 
politic regard i, as who ſhould ſay—there were wit 
in this head, an twould out; and fo there is;j1 
but it lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which 
will not ſhow without knocking. The man's un- 
done for ever; for if Hector break not his neck 


* 


and he replies, Thanks, Agamemnon. What think 
you of this man, that takes me for the general ? 


4 e IV. 


Ene. Health to you, valiant fir, 
ring all queſtion 3 of the gentle truce: 
ut when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 
s heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio. The one 2nd other Diomed embraces. 
ur bloods are now in calm; and, ſo long, health: 
ut when contention and occaſion meet, 
y Jove, I'll play the hunter for thy life, 
ith all my force, purſuit, and policy. 
55] See. And tha ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
ith his face backward. In humane gentleneſs, 
elcome to Trey ! now, by Anchiſes' life, 
Welcome, indeel ! By Venus hand I ſwear, 
o man alive ca love, in ſuch a ſort, 
The thing he mens to kill, more excellently. 

Dio. We ſympxhize :=—Jove, let ZEneas live, 
f ro my ſword hs fate be not the glory, 


ST RES. & 
A Street in Troy. 
Enter at one door FE neas, and Servant, with a torch ; 
another, P arisy Deipbobus, Antenor, and 
&c. ⁊vith torches. 50 
Par. C EE, ho! who is that there? 
Dei. It is the lord AEneas. 
Aue. Is the prince there in perſon ?— 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie long, 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heavenly buſineſs 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company- 
Dis. That's my mind too. Good morrow 
lord Aneas. , 
Par. A valiant Greek, Eneas; take his hand: 
Witneſs the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 
You told—how Diomed, a whole week by days, 
Did haunt you in the field. 


1 With a fly hot. * A cating fignifies a ſmall lute-ſtring made o cg, © Queſtion here means 
interchange of converſation. Py 
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A thouſand complete courſes of the ſun ! | 

But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 

With every joint a wound; and that to-morrow ! 
ne. We know each other well. | 
Dia. We do; and long to know each other worſe.| 5 
Par. This is the moſt deſpightful gentle greet- 


ing 
The nobleſt hateful love, that &*er I heard of, 
What buſineſs, lord, ſo early? 


know not. 


CRESSIDA [Aa Scmes, 


$CENE I. 
Pandarus* Houſe. 
Enter Trailus, and Creſſida. 
Toi. 8 not yourſelf ; the morn iz 
| Cre:Then,fweet my lord, I'll call my uncle down; 


He ſhall unbolt the gates. 
Troi. Trouble him not; 


Zu. I was ſent for to the king; ——_— 10]To bed, to bed: Sleep kill thoſe pretty eyes, 


Par. His purpoſe meets you; Tas to bring 
To Calchas' houſe; and there to render him 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creſſid: 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 15 
Haſte there before us : I conſtantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 
Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 


With the whole quality wherefore : I fear, 20 


We ſhall be much unwelcome. 

ue. That I aſſure you: 
Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Creſſid borne from Troy. 

Par. There is no help; 5 
The bitter diſpoſition of the time 
Will have it ſo. On, lord; we'll follow you. 

u. Good morrow, all. Exit. 

Par. And tell me, noble Diomed ; *faith, tell 

me true, 3 

Even in the ſoul of ſound good- ſellowſhip . 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 
Myſelf, or Menelaus ? 

Dio. Both alike : af 
He merits well to have her, that doth ſeek 
(Not making any ſcruple of her ſoylure) 
With ſuch a hell of pain, and world of charge; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taſte of her diſhonour) 
With ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends : 
He, like a puling cuckold, drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece ; 
You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins 


And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
As infants* empty of all thought 
Cre. Good morrow then, 
Troi. I pr'ythee now, to bed. 
Cre, Are you of me ? 
Troi. O Creflida}! but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lars, has rouz'd the ribald crows, 
— dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
would not from thee. 
Cre. Night hath been too brief. 
Troi. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wights 
ſhe ſtays, 
As tediouſly as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary ſwift than thought, 
You will catch cold, and curſe me. 
Cre. Pr'ythee, tarry j - you men will never tarry. 
O fooliſh Creſſida!—1 might have ſtill held off, 
And then you would have tarry'd. Hark ! there's 
one up. 
Pan. [within] What's all the doors open here? 
Trei. It is your uncle. 
Enter Pandarus. 
Cre. A peſtilence on him ! now will he be mocking: 
I ſhall have ſuch a life, 


35] Pan. How now, how now? how go maiden- 


heads ?P—— Here, you maid! where's my couſin 
Creſſid? 


Cre, Go hang yourſelf, you naughty mocking 


uncle! 


40] You bring me to do *, and then you flout me too. 


Pan. Todo what? to do what — let her ſay what: 
What have I brought you to do? 


Cre. Come, come; beſhrew your heart! you'll 


Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors : 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor more 545 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 

Par. You are too bitter to your country- 

Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me 

Paris. 

For every falſe drop in her bawdy veins 50 
A Grecian's life hath ſunk; for erery ſcruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 
A Trojan hath been lain : fince ſhe could ſpeak, 
She hath not given ſo many good vords breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans ſiffer'd death. 55 

Par. Fair Diomed, you do as clapmen do, 


ne'er be good, 


Pan. Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor ca- 
pocchia 3 !——haſt not ſlept to-night ? would he not, 
a naughty man, let it ſleep? a bugbear take him! 

[ One knocks, 
Cre. Did not I tell you ?——"wyould he were 
knock d o' the head 
Who's that at door ? good uncle, go and fee, 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
You ſmile, and mock me, as if I meant navughtily. 
Trot. Ha, ha ! K thing. 
Cre. Come, you are deceiv'd, I think of no ſuch 


Diſpraiſe the thing that you deſire to buy: 

But we in filence hold this virtue well 
We'll not commend what we intmd to (cll. 
Here lies our way. LExcunt. 0 


t J. e. & piece of wine out of which the ſpirit is all flown. 


ſenſe. 


How earneſtly they knock !—pray you, come in; 
_— | Kinks 
— for het? Troy have you fron hive 


2 To di is here uſed in an obſcene 


Meaning to ſay, „Poor fool! haſt not ſlept to-night?” The Italian word capsc-hio 


fignifies the thick head of a club; and thence metaphorically a bead of not much brain, a fot, dullard, 


* 


Fan. 


Ad 


= 
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- 
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AR 4. Scene 4. TROILUS A 


Par. Who's there? what's the matter? will 
you beat down the door? How now? what's the 
matter ? 

. Emer AEncas. 

Tur. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan. Who's there? my lord /Eneas? By my 
troth, I knew you not: What news with you fo 

> 


* Is not prince Troilus here? 
Pan. Here! what ſhould he do here? 
Ane. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny him; 

n doth import him much, to ſpeak with me. 

Par, Is he here, ſay you? 'tis more than 1 
know, I'll be ſworn :--For my own part, I came 
in late: — What ſhould he do here? 

Aut. Who —nay, then 
come, come, you Il do him wrong ere you are ware: 
You'll be ſo true to him, to be falſe to him: 

Do not you know of him, but yet fetch him hither; 

Go. 

As Pandarus is going out, enter Troilus. 

Troi, How now ? what's the matter? 

ne, My lord, I ſcarce have leiſure to ſalute you 
My matter is ſo raſn : There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 

The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 

Deliver'd to us; and for him forthwith, 

Fre the firſt ſacrifice, within this hour, 

We muſt give up to Diomedes hand 

The lady Creſſida. 

Tui. Is it concluded ſo? 

ne. By Priam, and the general ſtate of Troy: 
They are at hand, and ready to etfect it. 

Tri, How my atchievements mock me 
I will go meet them: and, my lord ZEneas, 
We met by chance; you did not find me here. 


30 
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thy father, and be gone from Troilus ; "twill 
his death; "twill be his bane ; he cannot bear 


it. 
Cre. O you immortal gods —I will not go. 
Pan. Thou muſt. 
Cre. I will not, uncle: I have forgot my father ; 
I know no touch of conſanguinity ; 
No kin, no love, no blood, no ſoul ſo near me, 
As the ſweet Troilus.— O you gods divine 
Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falſhood, 
f ever ſhe leave Troilus! Time, force, and death, 
to this body what extremes you can; 
But the ſtrong baſe and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
wing all things to it,-Pll go in, and weep, 
Pan. Do, do. {cheeks ; 
Cre, Tear my bright hair, and ſcratch my praiſed 
rack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my 


heart 
ith ſounding Troilus. I will not go from Troy. 
SCENE m. : 


Before Pandarus houſe. 
Enter Paris, Troilus, cat, Diomedes, Cc. 
Par. It is great morning *; and the hour prefix'd 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
mes faſt upon: Good my brother Troilus, 
ell you the lady what ſhe is to do, 
And haſte her to the purpoſe. 
Troi, Walk in to her houſe ; 
PI bring her to the Grecian preſently : 
And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus 
A prieſt, there offering to it his own heart. 
[Exit Troilus. 
Por. I know what tis to love; 


Ant, Good, good, my lord; the ſecrets 
neighbour Pandar 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. : 

: [ Exeunt Treilus, and /Eneas. 

Pan. Is't poſſible? no ſooner got, but loſt? The 
devil take Antenor ! the young prince will go mad. 
A plague- upon Antenor ! I would, they had 
broke 's neck ! 

Enter Creſſida. 


Cre, How now? What's the matter ? 
was here ? 


Cre, O the gods hat's the matter? 


ne er been born! I knew, thou wouldſt be his 
death: O poor gentleman -A plague upon 
Antenor ! 

Cre. Good uncle, I beſeech you on my knees, 
I beſeech you, what's the matter ? 

Pon, Thou muſt be gone, wench, thou muſt be 
gone ; thou art chang'd for Antenof : thom m 


, 1. . ſo b, ſo abrupt. 


Pan. Pr'ythee get thee in; Would thou had'ſt|g 5 


And would, as I ſhall pity, I could help 
Pleaſe you, walk in, my lords. [ Exeunt. 
Ss CS 0-3 
An Apartment in Pandarus' houſe, 
Enter Pandarus, and Creſſida. 
Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. 
Cre, Why tell you me of moderation ? 
The grief is fine, full, perſect, that I taſte, 
And violenteth in a ſenſe as ftrong 
As that which cauſeth it: How can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with my affection, 


Pan. Ah, ah! Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
Cre. Why figh you ſo profoundly ? where's my| The like allayment could I give my grief: 
lard ? gone? My love admits no qualifying drofs ; 
Tell me, ſweet uncle, what's the matter ? No more my grief, in ſuch a precious loſs, 
Pan, Would I were as deep under the earth, Enter Troilus. 
as I am above 


Pan, Here, here, here he comes.Ah ſweet 
ducks ! . : 
Cre. O Troilus! Troilus ! 
Pan, What a pair of ſpeQacles is here Let me 
embrace too: O heart,—43 the goodly ſaying is, 
— o heart, 6 heavy heart, 
Why fgh'ft thou without breaking ? 
where he anſwers again, ; 
| Becauſe thus canſt not eaſe thy ſmart 


By friendſhips ner by f 
2 Grand jour, a Galliciſma, 


There never was a truer rhyme. Let us 
away nothing, for we may live to have need 


ſuch a verſe ; we ſee it, we ſee it —How now, 


lambs ? 

Troi. Creſſid, I love thee in ſo ſtrain'd a purity, 
That the bleſt gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deitie take thee from me. 

Cre. Have the gods envy ? 

Pan. Ay, AY, AY, AY 3 tis too plain a caſe. 

And is it true, that I muſt go from Troy? 

Voi. A hateful truth. 

Cre. What, and from Troilus too ? 

Troi. From Troy, and Troilus. 

Cre. Is it poſſible ? 

Troi. And ſuddenly ; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, juſtles roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock'd embraſures, ſtrangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath: 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand ſighs . 
Did buy each other, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one, 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heaven, 

With diſtin& breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into à looſe adieu; 

And ſcants us with a ſingle famiſh'd kiſs, 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 


FEneas | within], My lord ! is the lady ready ? | 


Troi, Hark! you are call'd: Some ſay, 
Genius ſo 
Cries, Come! to him that inſtantly muſt die. 
Bid them have patience; ſhe ſhall come anon. 
Pan. Where are my tears ? rain, to lay this wind, 
Or my heart will be blown up by the root. 
[ Exit Pandarus. 
Cre. I muſt then to the Grecians ? 
Trei. No remedy. 
Cre. A woeful Crefſid *mongſt the merry Grecks - 
When ſhall we ſee again? 
Troi. Hear me, my love :—Be thou but true of 
heart. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


[AR 4. Scene . 


To give thee nightly viſitation, 
But yet, be true. 
Cre. O heavens !—be true, again? 
Troj. Hear why I ſpeak it, love: The Greciay 
5 youths 
| Are well compos'd, with gifts of nature 
And ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe; 
How novelties may move, and parts with perſon, 
Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy 
| zoj(Which, I e 
es me afeard. 
Cre. O heavens! you love me not. 
Trai. Die 1 a villain then 

In this I do not call your faith in queſtion, 
15 So mainly as my merit : I cannot ſing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt*, nor ſweeten talk, 
Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, 
o which the Grecians are moſt prompt and 

pregnant : | 

But I can tell, that in each grace of theſe 
There lurks a ſtill and dumb-diſcourfive devil, 
That tempts moſt cunningly : but be not tempted, 
Cre, Do you think, I will ? 
Trot. No, 
But ſomething may be done, ws will were 
And ſometimes we are devils to ourſclves, 
hen we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Preſuniing on their changeful potency. 
fEneas [ within, ] Nay, good my lord—— 
Troi. Come, kiſs; and let us 
Paris [ within]. Brother Troilus ! 


Cre. My lord, will you be true? 


35] Tra. Who I? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 


While others fiſh with craft for great opinion, 

with great truth catch mere ſimplicity; 

hilt ſome with cunning gild their copper crowns, 

ith truth and plainneſs I do wear mine bare. 

4olFear not my truth; the moral of my wit3 

— plain, and true, there's all the reach of it. 
Enter nat, Paris, and Diomed. 

elcome, fir Diomed! here is the lady, 

Whom for Antenor we deliver you: 

45/At the port “, lord, I'll give her to thy hand; 


Cre. I true ! how now ? what wicked deem is this? 
Troi. Nay, we muſt uſe expoſtulation kindly, 
For it is parting from us 
I ſpeak not, be thou true, as fearing thee 3 
For I will throw my glove i to death himſelf, 
That there's no maculation in thy heart: 
But, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 
My frequent proteſtation; be thou true, 
And I will ſee thee. 
Cre. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite as imminent! but, I'll be true, 
Trei. And I'll grow friend with danger. Wear 
this ſleeve. 
Cre. And you this glove. When ſhall I ſee you ? 
Troi. I will corrupt the Grecian centinels, 


„ by the way, poſſeſs thee what the is 5. 
ritreat her fair; and, by my ſoul, fair Greek, 
If e'er thou ſtand at mercy of my ſword, 

Name Creſſid, and thy life ſhall be as ſafe 
golAs Priam is in Ilion. 

Dio. Fair lady Creſſid, 

pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this prince expects: 
The luftre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
leads your fair uſage ; and to Diomed 

$5]You ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. 
Tri. Grecian, thou doſt not uſe me courteouſly, 
o ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, 

n praiſing her 1 I tell thee, lord of Greece, 

is as far high-ſoaring o'er thy praiſes, 


so As thou unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 


7 That is, I will cballmge death himſelf in defence of thy fidelity. © 2 The lovalts was a dance, 


3 That is, the governing Principle of my * 
under ſtand. 


71. e. the gate, 8 i. e. I will make rhee fuly 


I charge 


* 


* 


Seer S 
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charge thee) uſe her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou doſt not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
u cut thy throat. 

Di. O be not mov'd, prince Troilus : 

let me be privileg'd by my place, and meſſage, 
To be a ſpeaker free ; when I am hence, 
[ll anſwer to my luſt; And know you, lord, 
IU nothing do on charge: to her own worth 
de ſhall be priz'd ; but that thou ſay—be't ſo, 
] ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour, no. 

u Come, to the port, I tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head. — 
Lady, give me your hand; and as we walk, 

To our own ſelves bend we our needful talk. 
{ Exeunt Treilus and Creffida, Sound trumpet. 

Par, Hark | HeQor's trumpet. 

Tuc. How have we ſpent this morning 
The prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 

That ſwore to ride before him to the field. 

Par, 'Tis Troilus* fault: Come, come, to field 

with him. 

Dia. Let us make ready ftraight. 

ne. Yea, with a bridegroom's freſh alacrity, 
Let us addreſs to tend on HeQor's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth and fingle chivalry. 


en . 
The Grecian Camp. 


Inv far ara'd, Agemenan, Achilles, Patrechs, 
Menelaus, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, &c. 


Age. Here art thou in appointment freſh and 
fair, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant, 
And hale him hither, 
Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe : 
Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 
Blow villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek * 
Out-ſwell the cholic of puff'd Aquilon : 
Come ſtretch thy cheſt,and let thy eyes ſpout blood; 
Thou blow'ſt for Hector. 
Uy/. No trumpet anſwers. 
Acbil. Tis but early days. 
Aga. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' daughter? 
U 'Tis he, ken the manner of his gait; 
He riſes on his toe; that ſpirit of his 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth, 
Enter Diomed, with Creſſida. 
Aga. Is this the lady Creſſida? 
Du. Even the. [lady. 
Ata. Moſt dearly welcome to the Greeks, ſweet 
Ng. Our general doth ſalute you with a kiſs. 
Ulyſ. Yet is the kindneſs but particular ; 
'Twere better, ſhe were kiſs'd in general. 


[Excunt. 
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Arbil. I'll take that winter from your lips, fair : 
Achilles bids you welcome. Lady: 


Men. I had good argument for kiſſing once. 
Patr. But that's no argument ſor kiſſing now: 
5 For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 

And parted thus you and your argument. 

Uly/. O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcorns ! 
or which we loſe our heads, to gild his horns. 
Patr. The firſt was Menelaus kiſs ; this, mine: 
troclus kiſſes you. 

Men. O, this is trim 

Patr. Paris, and 1, kiſs evermore for him. 

Men. I'll have my kiſs, fir: Lady, by your 
. leave, 

Cre. In kiſſing, do you render, or receive ? 
Parr. Both take and give. 

Cre. I'll make my match to live, 
he kiſs you take is better than you give; 
herefore no kiſs. ſone. 
Men. I'll give you boot, I'll give you three for 
Cre. You're an odd man; give even, or give none. 
Men. An odd man, lady ? every man is odd. 

Cre. No, Paris is not ; for, you know, 'tis true, 
hat you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. You fillip me o' the head. 

Cre, No, I'll be ſworn. 

Ulyſ. It were no match, your nail againſt his 

hom, 


May I, ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of you ? 
Cre, You may. 
Ulyſ. I do defire it. 
Ulyſ. Why then, for Venus ſake, give me a 
Helen is a maid again and his. 
Cre, I am your debtor, claim it when 'tis due, 
Ulyſ. Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you. 
Dio. Lady, a word; I'll bring you to your fa- 
ther. [ Diomed leads wut Creſſida. 
Ne. A woman of quick ſenſe. 
Ulyſ. Fie, fie, upon her! 
There's language in her eye, her cheak, her lip, 
Nay, her foot ſpeaks ; her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint and motive * of her body. 
O, theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, 
hat give a coaſting 3 welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh reader | ſet them down 
For ſluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity 4, 
And daughters of the game. [ Trumpet within. 
All. The Trojans' trumpet ! 
Aga. Yonder comes the troop. 
Enter Hector, Eneas, Troilus, &c. with attendants. 
Duc. Hail, all the ſtate of Greece! What ſhall 
be done to him 
55] That victory commands? Or do you purpoſe 
A victor ſhall be known? Will you the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Purſue each other; or ſhall they be divided 
By any voice or order of the field? 


ww 


* 


Neft. And very courtly counſel ; I'll begin. 
So much for Neſtor. 


" Swelling out like the bias of a bowl. 
amorous addreſs: a courtſhip. 
Tay make a prey. 


2 Motive for part that contributes to motion. 
7 i. e. Corrupt wenches, of whoſe chaſtity every opportunity 


Hector bade afk. 
Aga. Which way would Hector have it? 


3 i. e. an 


3 L ne. 
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ne. He cares not, he'll obey conditions. 

Aga. Tis done like Hector; but ſecurely * done, 
A little proudly, and great deal miſprifing 
The knight oppos d. 

ZEne. If not Achilles, fir, 

What is your name ? 

Acbil. It not Achilles, nothing. Ichis.— 

AEne. Therefore Achilles: But, whate er, know 
In the extremity of great and little, 

Valour and pride excel themſelves in Hector; 

The one almoſt as infinite as all, 

The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 

And that, which looks like pride, is courteſy. 

This Ajax is half made of Hector's blood; 

In love whereof, half Hector ſtays at home; 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeck 

This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek. 

Acbil. A maiden battle then ?—O, Iperceive you. 

Re-ent er Diomed. 

Aga. Here is Sir Diomed: — Go, gentle knigh 
Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Æneas 
Conſent upon the order of their fight, 

So be it; either to the uttermoſt, 
Or elſe a breath: the combatants being kin, 
Half ſtints their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. 

Ul;ſ. They are oppos'd already. [ heavy ? 

Aga. What Trojan is that ſame that looks ſo 

Ulyſ. The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight ; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok'd,nor,being provok d, ſoon calm'd: 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 


For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhews ;| 


Yet gives he not, 'till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair * thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous: 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, ſubſcribes 3 
To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 
Is more vindicative than jealous love: | 
They call him Troilus, and on him erect 
A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus ſays ÆAneas; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and, with private ſoul, 
Did in great Ilion thus tranſlate him to me +. 
Alarm. Hector and Ajax fight. 
Aga. They are in action. 
Nit. Now, Ajax, hold thine own ! 
Tyoi. Hector, thou ſleep'ſt, awake thee! 
Aga. His blows are well diſpos'd :—there Ajax 


[ Trumpets ceaſe. 


Dio. You muſt no more. 

FEne. Princes, enough, ſo pleaſe you. 

Ajax. 1 am not warm yet, let us fight again. 

Dio. As Hector pleaſes. 

Hit. Why then, will I no more 
Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon, 
A couſin- german to great Priam's ſeed 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation *twixt us twain : 


That thou could'ſt ſay “ This hand is Grecian 
And this is Trojan; the finews of this leg 
All Greek, and this all Troy; my mother's blog 
« Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
* Bounds-in my father's ;"* by Jove multiporer, 
Thou ſhouldſt not bear from me a Greekiſh mem 
Wherein my ſword had not impreſſure made 
Of our rank feud: But the juſt. Gods gainſiy, 
That any drop thou borrow*ſt from thy mother, 
10] My ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal ſword 
Be drain'd! Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 
By him that thunders, thou haſt luſty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus. 
Couſin, all honour to thee ! 
IS} Ajax. I thank thee, Hector: 
Thou art too gentle and too free a man: 
I came to kill thee, couſin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 

Hef. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable 


un 


40But for Achilles, my own fearching eyes 


On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her loud't Ow 
Cries, This is be) could promiſe to himſelf 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 
Hue. There is expettance here {rom both the ſia 
What further you will do. 
25 Hef. We'll anſwer it 5; 
The iſſue is embracement:— Ajax, ſarewel. 
Ajax. If I might in entreatics find ſucceſs, 
(As ſeld I have the chance) I would defire 
My famous couſin to our Grecian tents, 
30 Dis. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh ; and great Achilles 
Doth long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hef. FEneas, call my brother Troilus to me; 
And ſignify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part: 
35]Defire them home. Give me thy hand, my couſin; 
I will go eat with thee, and ſee your knights. 
Ajax, Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here, 
He. The worthieſt of them tell me name by 
name; 


Shall find him by his large and portly ſize. 
Aga. Worthy of arms! as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of ſuch an enemy: 
But that's no welcome: Underſtand more cler, 
45] What's paſt, and what's to come, is ſtrew'd wit) 
And formleſs ruin of oblivion ; [hutks 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 
Bids thee, with moſt divine integrity, 
50 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
Hef, I thank thee, moſt imperious Agamen. 
Aga. My well-fam'd lord of Troy, no leſs to yo". 
[Ts Tra: 
Men. Let me confirm my princely broth: 
35 greeting 
You hrace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 
Her. Whom muſt we anſwer ? ; 
Mer, The noble Menelaus. 


Were thy commixtion Creek and Trojan ſo, 


1 Securely is here uſed in the ſenſe of the Latin, ſecwrus; a negligent ſecurity ariſing from à ect. 
* i. e. A thought unſuitable to the dignity of his charadQets 
* i, e. thus explain bis cbaracr, 


tempt of the object oppoled, 
3 That is, yieids, gives ways 
Þrietance, 


J.. 


Hee, O you, my lord? by Mars his gaunticy 
thanks! 


Nlocs 


5 That is, anſwer the & 


<<” > „ +I] v2} 


al 
000 
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Mock not, that I affeQ the untraded cath ; 
Your wife ſwears till by Venus' glove : 
She's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 

Ma. Name her not now, fir; ſhe's a deadly 

theme. 

Het, O, pardon; I offend. 

Neſt. 1 have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel way [ thee 
Through ranks of Greekiſh youth : and I have len] 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 
Deſpiſing many forfeits and ſubduements, 

When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i' the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd ; 

That I have ſaid to ſome my ſtanders-by, 

Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life ! 

And I have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
like an Olympian wreſtling : This have I ſeen ; 
But this thy countenance, ſtill lock'd in ſtill, 

| never ſaw till now. I knew thy grandſire, 

And once fought with him : he was a ſoldier good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 

Never like thee : Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 

Fane. 'Tis the old Neſtor. 

Hag. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
That haſt ſo long walk'd hand in hand with time — 
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Acbil. I am Achilles, [thee, 
Hef. Stand fair, I pray thee: let me look on 
Achil. Behold thy fill. 

He#. Nay, I have done already. 

Achi/. Thou art too brief; I will the ſecond time, 


5 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 


Hef. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read mo 
o'er; 


Put there's more in me than thou underſtand'ſt. 


Why doſt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye? 

Achil. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of 
his body there ? 

Shall I deſtroy him ? whether there, there, or 


That I may give the local wound a name; 


And make diſtinct the very breach whereout 
HeRor's great ſpirit flew : Anſwer me, heavens! 
Hef. It would diſcredit the bleſt gods, proud 
man, 

To anſwer ſuch a queſtion : Stand again : 
Think'ſt thou to catch my life ſo pleaſantly, 
As to prenominate in nice conjecture, 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

Achil, 1 tell thee, yea. 


Moſt reverend Neſtor, I am glad to claſp thee. 
Ng. 1 would, my arms could match thee in 
contention, 
As they contend with thee in courteſy, 
He. I would they could. 
Ng. Ha! by this white beard, I'd fight with 
thee to-morrow. 
Well, welcome, welcome! I have ſeen the time 
Ulyſ. I wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 
When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 
Hack. I know your favour, lord Ulyſſes, well. 
Ah, fir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since firſt I ſaw yourſelf and Diomed | 
In lion, on your Greekiſh embaſſy. 
Uh. Sir, I foretold you then what would enſue : 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet ; 
For yonder walls that pertly front your town, 
Yon towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſ; the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. 
Hef. I muſt not believe you: 
There they ſtand yet; and modeſtly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt 
A drop of Grecian blood : The end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 
W.]l one day end it. 
Uly/. So to him we leave it. 
Moſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome: 
Aiter the general, I beſcech you next 
To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 
Achil. 1 hall foreſtall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thou! 
Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 


Hect. Wert thou an oracle to tell me ſo, 


25]1'd not believe thee. Henceſorth guard thee well 


For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there z 
But, by the forge that ſtithy'd Mars his helm, 
11 kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o' er. 
You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, 


zo His inſolence draws folly from my lips; 


45 


I have with exact view perus'd thee, Hector, 
And quoted 2 joint by joint. 
Hef, Is this Achilles? 


The repetition of ay was anciently uſed by one who meant to inſult another. 
4 Tebwrines are ſmall drums. 
312 


7 To cnvive is to caſts 


50 


But I'll endeavour deeds to match theſe words, 
Or may I never 
Ajax. Do not chafe thee, couſin 
And you, Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 


35 Till accident, or purpoſe, bring you to t: 


You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have ſtomach z the general Nate, I fear: 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

He#. I pray you, let us fee you in the field: 
We have had pelting wars, ſince you refus'd 
The Grecians' cauſe. 

Achi/. Doſt thou entreat me, Hector? 
To-morrow do 1 meet thee, ſell as death; 
To-night, all friends. | 

He#t. Thy hand upon that match. 

Aga. Firſt, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent 
There in the full convive 3 we: afterwards, 

As HeQor's leiſure and your bounties ſhall 

Concur together, ſeverally entreat him. 

Beat loud the tabourines , let the trumpets blow, 

That this great ſoldier may his welcome know. 
[Exeunt, 


fannt Treilus, and Ulyſſes. 


Tri. My lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you, 


5 In what place of the field doth Calchas keep? 


Tlyſ. At Menelaus' tent, moſt princely Troilus 3 
There Diomed doth feaſt with him to- night; 
Who neither looks on heaven, nor on the earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 


6cJOn the fair Creſſid. { much, 
Troi. Shall I, ſweet lord, be bound to you fo 

2 i, e. obſerved. 

After 
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After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 
To bring me thither ? 
Ulyſ. You ſhall command me, fir. 
As gentle tell me, of what honour was 
This Creffida in Troy ? Had ſhe no lover there, 
That wails her abſence ? 


$SCEREMWE L 
Ac billes Tent. 
Enter Achilles, and Patroclus. 
Achil. Lap heat his blood with Greekiſh win 
to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar I'll cool to-morrow 
Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height. 
Patr. Here comes Therſites. 
| Enter Therfites. 
Acbil. How now, thou core of envy? 
Thou cruſty batch * of nature, what's the news ? 


Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou ſeemeſt, 
and idol of ideot-worſhippers, here's a letter for 
thee 


Acbil. From whence, fragment? : 
Ther, Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy. 
Patr. Who keeps the tent now? 


CRESSIDA [AR 5. Scene, 


Troi. O, fir, to ſuch as boaſting ſhew their (can 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord) 
She was belov'd, ſhe lov'd ; ſhe is, and doth: 
But, ſtill, ſweet love is food for fortune's tooth, 


| le 


V. 


Ther. Finch egg ! 

Achil. My ſweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quiy 
From my great purpoſe in to-morrow's battle, 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love; 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 

An oath that I have ſworn. I will not break it; 
Fall, Greeks; fail, fame; honour, or go or ſtay; 
My major vows lie here, this I'll obey. 
ome, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 
25|This night in banquetting muſt all be ſpent— 
Away, Patroclus. Era. 

Ther. With too much blood, and too little braig, 
theſe two may run mad: but if with too much 
brain and too little blood, they do, I'll be a cure 
zolof madmen. Here's Agamemnon,—an honet 
fellow enough, and one that loves quails *; but 
he hath not ſo much brain as ear-wax : And the 


Ther. The ſurgeon's box, or the patient's wound, 

Patr. Well ſaid, adverſity ! and what need theſ, 
tricks ? 

Ther. Pr'ythee be filent, boy ; I profit not b 
thy talk: thou art thought to be Achilles“ mal 
varlet. 

Patr. Male varlet, you rogue ! what's that ? 

Ther. Why, his maſculine whore. Now th 
rotten diſeaſes of the ſouth, the guts-griping, rup 
tures, cattarrhs, loads o' gravel i' the back, lethar 
gies, cold palſies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten liver 
wheezing lungs, bladders full of impoſthume, ſcia 
ticas, lime-kilns i* the palm, incurable bone-ach 
and the rivell'd fee fimple of the tetter, take an 
take again ſuch prepoſterous diſcoveries ! 

Patr. Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, 
what meaneſt thou to curſe thus? 

Ther. Do I curſe thee ? 

Patr. Why, no, you ruinous butt; you whore- 
ſon indiſtinguiſhable cur, no. 


Ther. No? why art thou then exaſperate, thou 
idle immaterial ſkein of ſleive filk, thou gr 
farcenet flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodi 
gal's purſe, thou? Ah, how the poor world i 
peſter'd with ſuch water flies; diminutives o 
nature ! 

Patr. Out, gall! 


y transformation of Jupiter there, his brother, 
the bull. the primitive ſtatue, and oblique I me. 
35]morial of cuckolds; a thrifty ſhoeing-horn in: 
chain, hanging at his brother's leg. to what form, 
but that he is, ſhould wit larded with malice, and 
malice forced * with wit, turn him? To an al 
ere nothing; he is both aſs and ox: to an a 
were nothing; he is both ox and aſs. To bez 
dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an 
wl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, | 
ould not care: but to be a Menelaus, —I would 
conſpire againſt deſtiny. Aſk me not what | 
5Iwould be, if I were not Therſites; for I care not 
to be the louſe of a lazar, ſo I were not Menelaus 
Hey day! ſpirits, and fires ! 


Enter Hector, Troilus, Ajax, Agamemnon, CAS 
Neft.r, and Diomed, with lights. 
Aga. We go wrong, we go wrong. 
Ajax. No, yonder 'tis ; 
There, where we ſee the light. 
Het. I trouble you. 
55 Ajax. No, not a whit. 
Ulyſ. Here comes himſelf to guide you. 
x Enter Achilles. 
Arbil. Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, 
princes all. 


50 


Batch ſignifies all that is baked at one time, without heating the oven afreſh. A batch of bread s 


a phraſe ſtill uſed in Staffordſhire. Therſites had already been called c. 
Poet may mean loving the company of harlots. A quail is remarkably ſalacious. 


2 By loving ai the 
3 The author df 


The Revijal obſerves, that « the memorial is called iu, becauſe it was only indireQly ſuch, ups! 


the common ſuppoſition that both bulls and cuckolds were furniſhed with horns.” 


with wit, 


4 1. e. ſtuffed 


Age 


1 


» 
„ rng — 


l 
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AR 5. Scene 2.] 


Ai. Old Neſtor tarries : and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 

Du. I cannot, lord; I have important buſineſs, 
The tide whereofis now.--Good night, great Hector. 

Hef. Give me your hand. 

Ul. Follow his torch, he goes to Calchas' tent; 
[ll keep you company. [To Troilus. 

Tri. Sweet fir, you honour me. 

Hr. And fo, good night. 

Achil, Come, come, enter my tent. 

Exeunt ſeverally. 

Ther, That ſame Diomed's a falſe-hearted rogue, 
2 moſt unjuſt knave; I will no more truſt himſz5 
when he leers, than I will a ſerpent when he 
lies: he will ſpend his mouth, and promiſe like 
Brabler * the hound; but when he performs, 
aſtronomers foretel it; it is prodigious, there will 
come ſome change ; the ſun borrows of the moon,[30 
when Diomed keeps his word. I will rather leave 
to ſee Hector, than not to dog him: they ſay, he 
keeps a Trojan drab, and uſes the traitor Calchas 
his tent: I'll after. Nothing but lechery ! all 
incontinent varlets ! [Exit. 


is 
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SCENE 
Calchas* Tent. 
Enter Diomed. 
Di. What are you up here, ho? ſpeak. 
Cal. Who calls? 
D. Diomed. 
Calchas, I think. Where is your daughter ? 
Cal. She comes to you. 
Exer Troilus, and Ulyſſes at a diſtance; after them 
Therſites. 
Ly. Stand where the torch may not diſcover us. 
Enter Crefida. 
Tra. Creſſid come forth to him 
Ds. How now, my charge? 
Cre, Now, my ſweet guardian Hark, 
A word with you. [ Whiſpers. 
Tra, Yea, ſo familiar! 
L. She will fing any man at firſt ſight. 
Ther, And any man 


II. 


45 
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Aga. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid good Cre. Remember ? yes. 
right, Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. Dis. Nay, but do then 

Hef. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks*'] | And let your mind be coupled with your words. 
en. Trei. What ſhould me remember ? 

Mm. Good night, my lord. : 5] U Liſt! [folly. 

Had. Good night, ſweet lord Menelaus. Cre, Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to 

Ther, Sweet draught : Sweet, quoth al ſweet Ther, Roguery ! 
kak, ſweet ſewer. Dio. Nay then 

Acbil. Good night, and welcome, both at once, Cre. I'll tell you what. 

to thoſe 10] Dis. Pho! pho! come, tell a pin: You are 

That go, or tarry. | forſworn—— 

Are. Good night. [Exeunt Agam. and Mencl.| | Cre. In faith, I cannot : What would you have 


me do ? 
Ther. A juggling trick, to be —ſecretly open. 
Dio. What did you ſwear you would beſtaw 
me ? 
Cre. I pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath z 
Bid me do any thing but that, ſweet Greek, 
Dio. Good night. 
Tol. Hold, patience ! 
Ulyſ. How now, Trojan? 
Cre, Diomed,— | 
Dio. No, no, good night: I'll be your fool no 
more. 
Troi. Thy better muſt. 
Cre. Hark, one word in your ear. 
Trei. O plague and madneſs! | [pray you, 
Ulyſ. You are mov'd, prince; let us depart, 1 
Leſt your diſpleaſure ſhould enlarge itſelf 
To wrathful terms : this place is dangerous 
The time right deadly ; I beſeech you, go. 
Troi. Behold, I pray you 
CU Now, good my lord, go off: 
You flow to great diſtraction : come, my lord, 
Troi. I pr'ythee, ſtay. 
Ulyſ. You have not patience; come. [torments, 
Trad. I pray you, ſtay; by hell, and by hell's 
I will not ſpeak a word. 
Dis. And ſo good night. 
Cre. Nay but you part in anger. 
Troi. Doth that grieve thee ? 
O wither'd truth ! 
Ulyſ. Why, how now, lord? 
Troi, By Jove, I will be patient. 
Cre. Guardian !—why, Greek ! 
Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter. 
Cre, In faith, I do not; come hither once again. 
I. You ſhake, my lord, at ſomething z will 
you go? 
You will break out. 
Troi. She ſtrokes his cheek | 
Ulyſ. Come, come. [word. 
Tra. Nay, ftay; by Jove, I will not ſpeak a 
There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience :—ſtay a little while, 
Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, 


* 


May fing her, if he can take her cliff * ; ſhe's noted. 
Dis, Will you remember ? 


I a hound gives bis mouth, and is not upon the 
tabler or brabler, 2 Cliff is a mark in muſic at the 
— of the pitch, and beſpeaks what kind of 


d potatoe finger, tickles theſe together 41 Fry, 


an 
chery, ſry ! 


ſcent of the game, he is by ſportſmen called 2 
beginning of the lines of a ſong; and is the in- 
voice—as baſe, tenour, treble, it is proper for. 


meaning is, The tide of your imagination will hurry you either to nable death from the hand of 


Diomed, or to the beight of madneſs from the predominance of your own paſſions. 


4 Mr. Collins 


explains this paſſage thus: & Luxuria was the appropriate term uſed by ſchool divines, to expreſs 
the fin of incontinence, which accordingly is called /uxvry in all our old Engliſh writers. But 


31.3 


why 
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Dio. But will you then? 
Cre. In faith, 1 will, la; never truſt me elſe. 
Dio. Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 
Cre. I'll fetch you one. 
Uly/. You have ſworn patience. 
Trei. Fear me not, my lord; 
I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; I am all patience. 
Re-enter Creſſida. 
Ther, Now the pledge ; now, now, now ! 
Cre, Here, Diomed, kcep this ſleeve . 
Tr:i. O beauty 
Where is thy faith? 
Tri, I will be patient; outwardly I will. 


Cre. You look upon that fleeve: Behold it 


well. 


He lov'd me—-O falſe wench Give t me again. 


Dio. Whoſe was 't? 

Cre. It is no matter, now I have 't again. 
Iwill not meet with you to-morrow night: 
I pr'ythee, Diomed, viſit me no more. 


Ther, Now ſhe ſharpens;— Well ſaid, whetſtone. 


Di. I ſhall have it. 

Cre, What, this ? 

Dis. Ay, that, 

Cre. O, all you gods O pretty pretty pledge 
Thy maſter now lies thinking on his bed 


Of thee, and me; and ſighs, and takes my glove, 


And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it, 

As I kiſs thee. Nay, do not ſnatch it from me; 
He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 
Dis. I had your heart before, this follows it. 

Trei, I did ſwear patience. 

Cre. You ſhall not have it, Diomed; faith you 

ſhall not ; : 

Tul give you ſomething elſe. . 

Dio. I will have this; Whoſe was it ? 

Cre. It is no matter. 

Dio. Come, tell me whoſe it was. 

Cre. Twas one's that lov'd me better than you 
But, now you have it, take it, 

Dio. Whoſe was it ? 

Cre. By all Diana's waiting women yonder ?, 
And by herſelf, I will not tell you whoſe, 

Dio, To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. 

Troj, Wer't thou the devil, and wor'ſt it on 

thy horn, 

It ſhould be challeng'd. [is not; 

Cre, Well, well, tis done, 'tis paſt ;=And yet it 
J will not keep my word. 

Dio. Why then, farewel ; 
Thou never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 

Cre. Y ou ſhallnot go: One cannot ſpeak a word, 
Put it ſtraight ſtarts you. 

Dio. I do not like this fooling, 


Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes not you, 
Pleaſes me beſt. 


[will. 40 
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Cre. Ay, come —") Jove — 
Do, come :— I ſhall be plagu' d. 
Dio. Farewel, till then. | [Zxi, 
Cre. Good night. I pr'ythee, come. 
Troilus, farewel ! one eye yet looks on thee; 
But with my heart the other eye doth ſee... 
Ah ! poor our ſex ! this fault in us I find, 
The error of our eye direfts our mind: 
What error leads, muſt err; © then 
to Minds, ſway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude, ¶ Ei. 
Ther. A proof ot ſtrength ſhe could not public 
more 3, 
Unleſs ſhe ſay, My mind is now turn'd whore, 
Ulyſ. All's done, my lord. | 
1 5 Trui. It is. 
Uly/. Why ſtay we then? 
Tra. To make a recordation to my ſoul 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. 
But, if I tell how theſe two did co- act, 
20[Shall I not lye in publiſhing a truth? 
Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 
An eſperence ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 
That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears; 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions, 
25 Created only to calumniate. 
Was Creſſid here ? | 
Ulyſ. J cannot conjure, Trojan. 
To. She was not, ſure. 
Y Moſt ſure, ſhe was. 
30] Tei. Why, my negation hath no taſte of madnek, 
Ulyſ. Nor mine, my lord: Creſſid was here 
but now. 
T9, Let it not be believ'd for womanhood ! 
Think, we had mothers; do not give advantage 
35170 ſtubborn critics—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation—to ſquare the general ſex 
By Creſſid's rule: rather think this not Creſſid. 
Ulyſ. What hath ſhe done, prince, that can (ol 
our mothers ? 
Tri. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were ſhe. 
Ther, Will he ſwagger himſelf out on's own eyes? 
Tri. This ſhe ? no, this is Diomed's Creſſida: 
If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe ; 
. If ſouls guide vows, if vows be ſanctimony, 


un 


If ſanctimony be the gods? delight, 

If there be rule in unity itſelf &, 

This is not ſhe, O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt itſelf! 
Bi-fold authority ! where reaſon can revolt 

gol Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt 5 ; this is, and is not, Creſſid; 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeperate 
Divides far wider than the ſky and earth; 
55]And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſton 

' [Admits no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 

As Arachne's broken woof, to enter. 
Inſtance, O inſtance ! ſtrong as Pluto's gates; 
Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 


— 


Dia. What, ſhall I come ? the hour? 


Inſtance, O inſtance ! ſtrong as Heaven itſelf ; 


why is luxury, or laſciviouſneſs, ſaid to have a Potates finger? This root, which was in our author's 
time but newly imported from America, was conſidered as a rare exotic, and eſteemed a very ſtrong 


provocative.” 


1 It was anciently the cuſtom to wear a lady's flreve for a favour. 
3 1. e. ſhe could not publiſh a ſtronger proof. g 
5 The words 4% and ferdition are uſed in their common ſenſe, but the 


ints to, 
If it be a rule that ce is ON 


mean the leſs or perdition of reaſon, 


2 j. e. the ftars which the 
4 That is, If there be certainty in 8% 


a8 5. Scene 3. 


The bonds of heaven are flipp'd, diffolv'd, and 
loos'd ; | 
4nd with another knot, five-finger-tied , 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 
0 her ober- eaten * faith, are bound to Diomed. 
U May worthy Troilus be half attach'd 
with that which here his paſſion doth expreſs ! 
Ta. Ay, Greek; and that ſhall be divulged well] 
in characters as red as Mars his heart 
Infam'd with Venus: never did young man fancy 
With ſo eternal, and ſo fix'd a ſoul. 
Hark, Greek As much as I do Crefſid love, 
$ much by weight hate I her Diomed: 
That leeve is mine, that he'll bear on his helm; 
Were it a caſque compos'd by Vulcan's ſkill, 
My ſword ſhould bite it: not the dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's car 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomed. 
Ther. He'll tickle it for his concupy. 


2. 


Let all untruths ſtand by thy ſtalned name, 
And they'll ſeem glorious. 

N O, contain yourſelf ; 
Your paſſion draws ears hither. 

Enter AEneas. 

ne. Thave been ſeeking you this hour, my lord; 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; 
Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 

Troi, Have with you, prince :—-My courteous 

lord, adieu 

Farewel, revolted fair !—and, Diomed, 
Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle 3 on thy head! 

Ly. Tu bring you to the gates. 

Trei. Accept diſtracted thanks. 

[Exeunt Troilus, AEneas, ard Ulyſſes. 

Ther, Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed ! 
] would croak like a raven; I would bode, I 
would bode. Patroclus will give me any thing 
tor the intelligence of this whore: the parrot Will 
not do more for an almond, than he for a com- 
modious drab. Lechery, lechery ; ſtill, wars and 
lechery: nothing elſe holds faſhion: A burning 


Enter Heeor, and Andromache. 


Ard. When was my lord ſo much ungently 
temper'd, 
To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment ? 
Vnarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 
Hef, You train me to offend you; get you in: 
By all the everlaſting gods, I'll go. [ day. 
Ard. My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to- 
Hef. No more, I ſay, | 


1 Aknot tied by giving her hand to Piomed. 


We ſtill ſay of a faithleſs man, that he has caten hit 2vords. 


P. 843, that by a caſtle was meant a cieſc helmet. 
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Jr:i, O Creſſid! O falſe Creſſid! falſe, falſe, falſe ! 
25|Liſe every man holds dear; but the dear * man 
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Fater Ca 

Caſ. Where is my brother Hector? 

And. Here, ſiſter; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 

onſort with me in loud and dear petition, 
Purſue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night [ter. 
Hath nothing been but ſhapes and forms of ſlaugh- 
Caſ. O, it is true. | 
He. Ho! bid my trumpet ſound ! 
Caj. No notes of ſally, for the heavens, ſweet 

brother, [ ſwear. 
Hef. Begone, I ſay : the gods have heard me 
Caſ. The gods are deaf to hot and pecviſh vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
Ard. O! be perſuaded : Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being juſt: it is as lawful 
For us to count we give what's gain'd by theſts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 

Ci It is the purpoſe, that makes ſtrong the vow z 
But vows to every purpoſe muſt not hold: 
Unarm, ſweet Hector. 

 Hefz. Hold you till, I ſay; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate : 


Holds honour far more precious-dear than life, 
Enter Treilus. 

How now, young man? mean'ſt thou to fight to- 
day ? 

And. Caſſandra, call my father to perſuade. 

[Exit Caſſundra. 

Hat. No, faith, young Troilus ; doff 5 thy har - 
neſs, youth; 

I am to-day i' the vein of chivalry : 

Let grow thy finews *till their knots be ſtrong, 

And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 

Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 

ll Rand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy, 

Troi. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in yvu, 
Which better fits a lion, than a man. 

Hef. What vice is that, good Troilus ? chide 

me for it. 

Trei. When many times the captive Grecians fall, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 
You bid them riſe, and live. 

He8. O, tis fair play. 


devil take them! [ Exit, Troi. Fool's play, by heaven, Hector. 
He. How now? how now ? 
S C E N E Il. Troi. For the love of all the gods, 
The palace of Troy. 5ojLet's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 


And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords ; 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth. 
Hef. Fie, ſavage, fle 
Tri, Hector, then tis wars. 
Hef. Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day, 
Troji. Who ſhould wjthhold me? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
[Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 


2 Vows which ſhe has already ſwallowed once over, 
3 It has been before obſcrved in note i, 


* i. e. the valuable man, 5 i. e. putcff, 
Not 
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Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 


Their eyes o'er-galled with recourſe * of tears; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true ſword drawn, 
Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould ſtop my way, 
But by my ruin. 
Re-enter Caſſandra, wwith Priam. 
Caſ. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt: 
He is thy crutch ; now if thou loſe thy ſtay, 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 
Priam. Come, Hector, come, go back: 
Thy wife hath dreamt ; thy mother hath had viſions ; 
Caſſandra doth foreſee; and I myſelf 
Am like a prophet ſuddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee—that this day is ominous : 
Therefore, came hack. 

He. Tneas is a- field; 
And I do ſtand engag d to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

Priam. But thou ſhalt not go. 

Hef. I muſt not break my faith. 
You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear fir, 
Let me not ſhame reſpe& ; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Caſ. O Priam, yield not to him. 

And. Do not, dear father. 

Hef. Andromache, I am offended with you: 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 

[Exit Andromache. 


Trei. This fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious girl |. 


Makes all theſe bodements. 

Caſ. O farewel, dear Hector 
Look, how thou dy ſt] look, how thy eye turns pale 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents ! 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out ! 


CRESSIDA, 


[AR 5. Scene g, 


bones, that, unleſs a man were curſt, I cannot 
what to think on't.---What ſays ſhe there ? 
Troi, Words, words, mere words, no matter 
from the heart; [ Tearing the lie 
The effect doth operate another way 
Go, wind to wind, there turn and change together... 
My love with words and errors till ſhe feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds, 
Pan. Why, but hear ou [ſhame 
Troi. Hence, broker lacquey !---Ignominy and 
Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name 
[ Exeur, 


uw 


. 
Between Troy and the Camp. 

[ Alarum.) Enter Tberſites. | 
Ther. Now they are clapper-clawing one an. 
ther; I'll go look on. That diſſembling abomi. 
nable varlet, Diomed, has got that ſame ſcurvy 
ting fooliſh young knave's ſleeve of Troy, there, 
in his helm: I would fain ſee them meet; that 
that ſame young Trojan aſs, that loves the whore 
there, might ſend that Greekiſh whore-maſterly 
villain, with the ſlee ve, back to the diſſembling 
${luxurious drab, of a fleeveleſs errand. O' the 
ther fide, the policy of thoſe crafty ſwearing * 
raſcals,-that ſtale old mouſe-eaten dry cheeſe, 
Neſtor; and that ſame dog-fox, Ulyſſes,—is not 
prov'd worth a black-berry:— They ſet me up 
in policy, that mungril cur, Ajax, againſt that dog, 
of as bad a kind, Achilles: and now is the cur 
Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and will not 
arm to-day z whereupon the Grecians begin to 
proclaim barbariſm 3; and policy grows into an ill 
inion. Soft! here comes ſleeve, and t'other, 

Enter Diomed, and Troilus. 
Troi. Fly not; for, ſhouldſt thou take the river 


How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours forth! | [I would ſwim after. [Styx, 
Behold, diſtraction, frenzy, and amazement, Dio. Thou doſt miſ-call retire : 
Like witleſs anticks, one another meet, 40I do not fly; but advantageous care 
And all cry—HeQor ! Hector's dead! O Hector] [Withdrew me from the odds of multitude : 
Troi. Away — Away — Have at thee ! [ They go off fighting. 
Caf. Farewel. Yet ſoſt:— Hector, I take my Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian !-—-now for thy 
leave : hore, Trojan !==now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 


Thou doſt thyſelf and all our Troy deceive. [ Exit. aõ 


H:&#. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim : 
Go in, and cheer the town: we'll forth, and fight, 
Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night. 

Priam. Farewel: The gods with ſafety ſtand 
about thee ! 

Trei. They are at it; hark Proud Diomed, believe, 
I come to loſe my arm, or win my ſleeve. 

| Enter Pandarus. 
Par. Do you bear, my lord? do you hear? 


7a. What now ? 55 


Pan. Here's a letter come from yon” poor girl. 
Frei. Let me read. 


[ Exit Priam. Alarums.| 5 


Enter Hefter. 
Hef. What art thou, Greek? art thou for Hec- 

tor's match ? ; 

Art thou of blood, and honour ? 

Ther. No, no ;- I am a raſcal; a ſcurvy rail- 

ing knave; a very filthy rogue. 
Hef. I do believe thee ;—live. [ Exit. 
Ther. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; 
but a plague break thy neck, for frighting me 
What's become of the wenching rogues? I think, 
they have ſwallow'd one another: I would laugh 
at that miracle. Yet, in a fort, lechery eats itſelf, 
I'll ſeek them. IE. 


Pan. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcally 
ptiſick ſo traubles me, and the fooliſh fortune o 


this girl; and what one thing, what another, thatj60 


1 ſhall leave you one o' theſe days: And I have a 
cheum in mine eyes too; and ſuch an ach in my 


1 j. e. tears that continue to courſe one another 
ine, which is moſt probably right. 
will he governed by policy no longer, 


= © * v. 
The Same. 
Enter Diomed, and a Servant. 
Dio. Go, go, my ſervant, take thou Troilus' 
horſe ; 


down the face, Mr. Theobald ſuppoſes ſneer- 


3 i. e. to ſet up the authority of ignorance, to declare that they 


Preſent 


SSS EEVEE SD 


* 


Serre 


„ 0 


AR 5+ Scene 6.] 


Preſent the fair ſteed to my lady Creſſid: 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty ; 
Tell her, I have chaſtis'd the amorous Trojan, 
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Come, come, thou boy-queller, ſhew thy face; 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
Hector! where's Hector? I will none but Hector. 


And am her knight by proof. [Exit, 
weg ; nenn VL 
4. Renew, renew The fierce Polydamas Another Part of the Field. 
Hath beat down Menon : baſtard Margarelon Re-enter Ajax. 
Hath Doreus priſoner; Ajax. Troilus, thou coward Troilus, ſhew thy 
And ſtands coloſſus-wiſe, waving his beam, 10 head ! 
Upon the paſhed corſes of the kings Enter Diomed. 
Epiſtrophus and Cedius : Polixenes is lain; Dis. Troilus, I fay ! where's Troilus ? 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt ; Ajax. What wouldſt thou? 
patroclus ta'en, or lain; and Palamedes Dio. I would correct him. [my offi 


Sore hurt and bruis'd : the dreadful Sagittary * f[r5} Ajax. Were I the general, thou ſhouldſt — 


Appals our numbers ; haſte we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we periſh all, 
Enter Neſtor. 
N. Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilles; 


Ere that correction: Troilus, I ſay ! what, Troi- 


lus! 
Enter Treilus. 
Troilus. O traitor Diomed turn thy falſe face, 


And bid the ſnail-pac'd Ajax arm for ſhame, 20 thou traitor, 


There is a thouſand Hectors in the field: 

Now here he fights on Galathe * his horſe, 

And there lacks work ; anon, he's there afoot, 
And there they fly, or die, like ſcaled ſculls 3 
Before the belching whale ; then is he yonder, 
And there the ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath : 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and takes; 
Dexterity ſo obeying appetite, 


That what he will, he does; and does ſo much, [30 


That proof is call'd impoſſibility, 
Enter Ulyſſes. 
Uyſ. O courage, courage, princes! grea 
Achilles 


And pay thy life thou ow'ſt me for my horſe ! 
Dio. Ha! art thou there! 
Ajax. I'll fight with him alone; ſtand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize ; I will not look upon. 
5] Troi. Come — you cogging Greeks; have at 
you . Excunt fighti 
Enter Hector. l * 
Hect. Vea, Troilus ? O, well fought, my young- 
eſt brother! 
Enter Acbilles. 
Achil. Now, do I ſee thee: Ha Have at thee, 
Hector. [ Fight. 
He#. Pauſe, if thou wilt. 
Acbil. I do diſdain thy courteſy, proud Trojan. 


Is arming, weeping, curſing, vowing vengeance :|35|Be happy, that my arms are out of uſe : 


patroclus wounds have rouz'd his drowſy blood, 

Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 

That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack'd and chip'd, come 
him, 

Crying on Hector. Ajax hath loſt a friend, 

And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 

Roaring for Troilus 3 who hath done to-day 

Mad and fantaſtic execution 

Engaging and redeeming of himſelf, 


My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, 
But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; 
Till when go ſeek thy fortune. 

Hef. Fare thee well 


40 I would have been much more a freſher man, 


Had I expected thee, —How now, my brother? 
Re-enter Troilus. 
Trei. Ajax hath ta'en Eneas; Shall it be? 
o, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 


With ſuch a careleſs force, and forceleſs care, 45 He ſhall not carry him; I'll be taken too, 


As if that luck, in very ſpite of cunning, 
Bade him win all. 
Enter Ajax. 
Ajax. Troilus l thou coward Troilus! [Exit 
Die. Ay, there, there. 
Net. So, ſo, we draw together. [Excunt. 
Enter Achilles. 
Achil, Where is this Hector? 


1 «& Beyonde the royalme 


Or bring him off :—Fate, hear me what I ſay! 
I reck not though I end my life to-day, [Exit, 
Enter one in Armcur. 


gol Hef. Stand, ſtand, thou Greek; thou art a 


ly mark t— 
No? wilt thou not ?—I like thy armour well; 
l fruſh 4 it, and unlock the rivets all, 


of Amaſonne came an auncyent kynge, wyſe and dyſcreete, named 


| 


« Epyſtrophus, and brought a M. knyghtes, and a marvayllouſe beſte that was called SaciTTAYRE, 
« that behynde the myddes was an horſe, and to fore, a man: this beſte was heery like an horſe, and 
© had his eyen rede as a cole, and ſhotte well with a bowe : this beſte made the Greekes ſore aferde, and 
fler many of them with his bowe.” The Three Deftrutions of Troy, printed by Caxton. From The Three 
Deftrudtions of Troy is taken this name given to Hector's horſe. 3 Sculls are great numbers of fiſhes 
fwimming together. Dr. Johnſon ſays, he never found the word fruſb elſewhere, nor does he 
underſtand it; but that Hanmer explains it, to 4reak or bruiſe. Mr. Steevens adds, that to fruſb a 
Ficken, is a term in carving which he cannot explain; but that the word is as ancient as Wynkyn de 
Worde's Bocke of Kerwinge, 1508, and that it ſeems to be ſometimes uſed for any action of violence by 


Which things are ſeparated, diſordered, or deſtroyed. 1 
ut 
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But Ill be maſter of it : Wilt thou not, beaſt, 


abide ? 
Why then, fly on, I'll hunt thee for thy hide. 
[ Exit. 
SCENE VII. 


The Same. 
Enter Achilles, with Myrmidons. 
Acbil. Come here about me, you my Myrmi- 
duns; 

Mark what I ſay,—Attend me where I wheel: 
Strike not a ſtroke, but keep yourſelves in breath ; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about ; 
In felleſt manner execute your arms *. 
Follow me, firs, and my proceedings eye :— 
It is decreed—HeRor the great mult die. 


[Exeunt. 
SCENE 
The Same. 
Enter Therfites, Menelaus, and Paris. 
Ther. The cuckold, and the cuckold-maker are 
at it: Now, bull! now, dog! Loo, Paris, loo 
now my double-hen'd ſparrow ! loo, Paris, lo 
The bull has the game :—*ware horns, ho 
| [E xeunt Paris, and Menelaus. 
X Enter Margarclon. 
Mar. Turn, ſlave, and fight. 
Ther, What art thou ? 


VIII. 
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Mar. A baſtard ſon of Priam's. 


30 
Ther. I am a baſtard too; 1 love baſtards: 1 


am a baſtard begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in 
mind, baſtard in valour, in every thing illegiti- 
mate. One bear will not bite another, and where- 
fore ſhould one baſtard ? Take heed, the quar- 
rel's moſt ominous to us: if the fon of a whore 
fight for a whore, he tempts judgment : Farewel, 
baſtard. 


Mar. The devil take thee, coward. [ Zxeunt. 


CT AMS IX. 
Another Part of the Field. 
Enter Hector. 


H«9. Moſt putrified core, fo fair without, 


Thy goodly armour thus bath coſt thy liſe. 45 


Now is my day's work done; I'll take good breath : 
Reſt, ſword ; thou haſt thy fill of blood and death 
| Enter Achilles, and bis Myrmidors. 

Acbil. Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels; 
Even with the vail * and dark'ning of the ſun, 
To cloſe the day up, Hector's lite is done. 

Hef, I am unarm'd; forego this *vantage, 


Greek. 
Acbil. Strike, fellows, ſtrike; this is the man 
I ſeek. | Hoch fails. 


1 Mr. Steevens propoſes to read—aims. 


4o] Al. Hector the gods forbid ! 


un 
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So, Ilion, fall thou next! now Troy, fink down: 
Here lies thy heart, thy finews, and thy done 
On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector ſlain. 
Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 
Myr. The Trojan trumpets ſound the like, 
Acbil. The dragon wing of night o'erſpreads the 
earth, | 1 
And, ſtickler-like 3, the armies ſeparates. 


tofMy half-ſupt fword, that frankly would have feq, 


Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed. 

Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail ; 

Along the field I will the Trojan trail. [ Exc. 
[ Sound retreat. Sheu, 


15 n. 


The Same. 


Enter Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, Nefter, Dis- 
medes, and the reft, marching. 


20] Aga. Hark ! hark! what ſhout is that ? 


Nh. Peace, drums. 

Sel. Achilles! Achilles! Hector's ſlain! Achilles! 
Dis. The bruit is, HeRor's ſlain, and by Achilles, 
Ajax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it be; 


25|Great Hector was as good a man as he. 


Aga. March patiently along :—Let one be ſent, 
To pray Achilles fee us at our tent. 
If in his death the gods have us befriended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our ſharp wars are ended. 
[ Excunt, 
STS = %- XL. | 
Another Part of the Field. 


Enter Aneas, and Trojans. 


35] ee. Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the 


field: 
Never go home; here ſtarve we out the night. 
Enter Troilus. 

Troi. Hector is ſlain. 
tail, 

Troi. He's dead; and at the murderer's horſe's 
In beaſtly fort, dragg'd through the ſhamefvl field. 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with ſpeed! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and ſmile 4 at Troy! 
I fay, at once! let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on 

uc. My lord, you do diſcomfort all the hoſt. 

Tr:i. You underſtand me not, that tell me ſo: 
| do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 


5o[But dare all imminence, that gods, and men, 


55 


2 i. e. the finking of the ſun, 


Addreſs their dangers in. Hector is gone 
Who ſhall tell Priam ſo, or Hecuba ? 

Let him, that will a fcreech-owl aye be call'd, 
Go in to Troy, and tay there Hector's dead; 
There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone ; 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives; 


3 A Pickler was one 


who ſtood by to part the combatants when victory could be determined without bloodſhed. They 
were called flickiers, from carrying ticks or ſtaves in their hands, with which they interpoſed between 
the duelliſts. We now call thele #45 fideſmen, 


Troy." 


* Mr. Steevens propoſes to read“ ſmite at 


Cold 
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work, and how ill requited ! Why ſhould our en- 
eavour be ſo lov'd, and the performance fo 
loath'd ? what verſe for it? what inſtance for it? 
Let me ſee j—— 


Full merrily the humble bee doth fing, 

"Till he hath loſt his honey, and his ſting z 

But being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 

Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail. 
traders in the fleſh, ſet this in your painted 
cloths, i 


As many as be here of Pandar's hall, 


Cold ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word, 
Scare Troy out of itſelf, But, march away: 
Heſtor is dead ; there is no more to ſay. 
Stay yet. Vou vile abominable tents, ; 
Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, | 5 
Let Titan riſe as early as he dare, 
ru through and through you !--And thou, great- 
fiz'd coward ! 
No ſpace of earth ſhall ſunder our two hates; 
u haunt thee, like a wicked conſcience ſtill, I 
That mouldeth goblins ſwift as frenzy thoughts. 
Strike a free march to Troy — with comfort go; 
Hope of revenge ſhall hide our inward woe. Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall: 
[rent ea, Cc. JOr, if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 
Enter Pandarus. 15 L hough not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Pan, Do you hear, my lord? do you hear ? Brethren, and fiſters, of the hold-door trade, 
Tra. Hence, broker lacquey! ignomy and ſhame] [Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 
Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name! [t ſhould be now, but that my fear is this— 
. [ Exit Troilus. me galled gooſe i of Wincheſter would hiſs : 
Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aching bones aof Till then, I'll ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes; 
Oh world! world! world! thus is the poor agent] And, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. 
deſpis'd ! [Exit. 
O traitors and bawds, how earneſtly are you ſet a 


1 Mr. Pope on this paſſage remarks, that the public ſtews were anciently under the juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. A particular ſymptom in the hes wenerea was called a Winchefter gooſe 3 and this 
explanation may be ſupported by the vulgar phraſe at preſent applied to a perſon infected with a certain 
diſcaſe, that „ he has got the guoſe,” 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


cru, King of Brit#in. 

CLoTENy Son to the Queen by a former buſband. 

LreonaTus PosTHUMUS, @ Gentleman married 
the Princeſs. 

BiLAnkvs, 4 baniſhed Lord, diſguiſed under the 


of Morgan. 
Cup alus, 2 the names of P 
Av Aus, 3 and » ſuppoſed Sons tog 


Pit ARO, an Jtalian, Friend to Poſtbumus. 
laciixo, Friend to Philario. 


Lids Ladiery Reman Senatert, @ Tribune, Apparitions, a Secchſayer, Captains, Seldiers, Meſſengers, and uthe 


SCENE, ſometimes in Britain; ſometimes in Italy, 


K 0 


SCENE L | 
Cymbeline's Palace in Britain, 
Enter two Gentlemen. 
1 Cent. Vo do not meet a man, butfrowns : 
our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers', 
Still ſeem, as does the king's “. 
2 Gent, But what's the matter ? 
1 Gent, His daughter, and the heir of his king- 
dom, whom 
He purpos'd to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow, 
That late he married) hath referr'd herſelf 
Untoa poor, but worthy gentleman : She's weddedj| 
Her huſband baniſh'd ; ſhe impriſon'd : all 
Is outward ſorrow ; though, I think, the king 
Be touch'd at very heart. 
2 Gent, None but the king? [queen, 
1 Cent. He, that hath loſt her, too: ſo is the 
That moſt defir'd the match: But not a courtier, 


10 


15 


20 


Although they wear their faces to the bent 


lad at the thing they ſcowl at. | 
2 Gent. And why ſo? 
I Gent, He that hath miſs'd the princeſs is a thing 


[Clu edle hath a heart that is not 


5 [Too bad for bad report: and he that hath her, 


(I mean, that marry'd her, —alack, good man le 
And therefore baniſh'd) is a creature ſuch 

As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 

For one his like, there would be ſomething failing 
In him that ſhould compare. I do not think, 


So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 


Endows a man but he. 

2 Gent. You ſpeak him far. 

1 Gent. I do extend him, fir, within himſelf; 
Cruſh him together, rather than unfold ' 

His meaſure duly. 

2 Gent. What's his name, and birth ? 

1 Gent. Icannot delve him tothe root: His father 
Was call'd Sicilius, who did join his honour, 
Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan; 

ut had his titles by Tenantius, whom 


Pr. Johnſon obſerves, that this paſſage is ſo difficult, that commentators may differ concerning 
it without animoſity or ſhame ;—that the lines ſtand as they were originally written, and that a para- 
phraſe, ſuch as the licentious and abrupt expreſſions of our author too frequently require, will make 
emendation unneceffary. We do not meet a man but fretunt; cur blods———our countenances, which, in 
popular ſpeech are ſaid to be regulated by the temper of the blood, e more obey the laws of beaveng 
which direct us to appear what we really are, — than our courtiers ; that is, than the bloods of our courtiers 3 
but our bloods, like theirs,fill ſeem, as doth the king's. Mr. Steevens is of opinion, that appears 
to be uſed ſor inclination; and Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſes to make the paſſage clear by a very light alteration 
only leaving out the laſt letter; © You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods no more obey the 


heavens than our courtiers ſtill ſeem, as does the ting. That is, Still look as the king deer,” 
Weaning is, My praiſe, however extenſive, is within his merit. 


® The 
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He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs ; 

So gain'd the ſur- addition, Leonatus : 

And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 

Two other ſons ; who, in the wars o the time,. 

Dy'd with their ſwords in hand : for which, their 
father 

(Then old and fond of iſſue) taok ſuch ſorrow, 

That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 

As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 

To his protection; calls him Poſthumus ; 

Breeds him, and makes him of his bed · chamber; 

Puts to him all the learning that his time 

Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 

As we do air, faſt as twas miniſter' d; and 

In his ſpring became a harveſt: Liv'd in court, 

(Which rare it is to do) moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd: 

A ſample to the youngeſt; to the more mature, 
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I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 

The pangs of barr'd affections; though the k; 

Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. [Exy 

1. O didembling councly How fine thistyran 

5 Can tickle where ſhe wounds My deareſt huſh 

[ ſomething fear my fathez's wrath ; but nothing, 

(Always reſerv'd my holy duty) what 

{His rage can de on me: You muſt be gonez 
And 1 ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot 


I may ſee again. 

Peſt. My queen! my miſtreſs ! 

lady, weep no more; left I give cauſe 

15 To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 

Than doth become a man ! I will remain 

The loyal't huſband that did e er plight troth, 
My refidence in Rome, at one Philario's ; 


A glaſs that feated them i; and to the graver, 
A child that guided datards: to his miſtreſs, 
For whom he now is baniſh'd,—her own price 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue; 
By her election may be truly read, | 
What kind of man he is. | 

2 Gent. I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell 
Is ſhe ſole child to the king ? 

x Gent. His only child. 
He had two ſons, (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I the ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtalen; and to this hour, no gueſs in knowledge 
Which way they went. 

2 Cent. How long is this ago? 

2 Gent. Some twenty years. [vey'd! 

2.Gent. That a king's children ſhould be ſo con- 
So lackly guarded | And the ſearch fo flow, 
That cauld not trace them 

1 Gent. Howſoe er tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, fir, 

2 Gent, I do well believe you. 

1 Gent. We muſt ſorbear: Here comes the 

gentleman, 

The queen, and princeſs. [Exeunr. 


ST. CERN SS 0 


Enter the Queen, Peſtbumut, Imogen, and Attendants. 
NQueen. No, be aſſur d, you ſhall not find me, 


hter, 
After the ſlander of moſt Rep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd unto you: you are my priſoner, but 
Your goaler ſhall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumus, 
So ſoon as I can win the offended king, 
I will be known your advocate: marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him; and twere good, 


Who to my father was a friend, to me 
20]Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ſend, 
hough ink be made of gall. 
Re-enter Queen. 
Queen. Be brief, I pray you: 
25 [If the king come, I ſhall incur I know not 
How much of his diſpleaſure :z=Yet, I'll move him 
LA. 


To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 
Pays dear for my offences. [Ft 
Po. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The lothneſs to depart would grow: Adieu! 
Ino. Nay, ftay a little: | 
35]Were you but riding forth-to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; 
This diamond was my mother's : take it, heat; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 
40] Pot. How ! how ! another? 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death !--Remain, remain thou here 
[ Putting en the ring. 
45]While ſenſe can keep it on! And ſweeteſt, faireit 
As I my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 
To your fo infinite loſs ; ſo, in our trifies 
I ſtill win of you: For my ſake, wear this; 
It is a manacle of love; I'll place it 
5 [ Putting @ braceiet on ber cm, 
pon this faireſt priſoner. 
Imo. O, the gods 
When ſhall we ſee again? 
Eater Cymbeline, ard Lords. 
55] Pet. Alack, the king 
Cym. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid ! hence from my 
ſight ! 
If, after this command, thou fraught the court 


w3 


You lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 
Your wiſdom may inform you. 

PH. Pleaſe your highneſs, 
J will ſrom hence to-day. 

Queen, You kgow the peril:.— 


With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt ; Away 
60 Thou art poiſon to my blood. 
Pet. The gods protect you 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court 
am gone. [ Exite 


T i. e. 4 glaſs that formed them: meaning, a model, by the contemplation and inſpection of which 


they formed their manners, 
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Im. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More ſharp than this. 

Cym. O diſloyal thing, 
That ſhould'ft repair my youth z thou heapeſt 
A year's age on me ! 

Ino. I beſeech you, fir, 
Harm not yourſelf with your vexation; I 
Am ſenſeleſs of your wrathz a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Paſt grace ? obedience ? | 
Ina. Paſt hope, and in deſpair ; that way, paſt 


yy" That might'ſt have had the ſole ſon of my 
' 


— O bleſt, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock 
Cym. Thou took'ſt a beggar; would'ſt have 
made my throne 
A ſeat for baſeneſs. 
Ims. No; I rather added 
A luſtre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one! 
Iro. Sir, 5 
It is your fault that I have lov'd Poſthumus: 
You bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is 
A man worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almoſt the ſum he pays. 
Cym. What ?—art thou mad? [I we 
Ino. Almoſt, fir :--Heaven reſtore me — out 
A neat-herd's daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour ſhepherd's ſon ! 
Re-enter . 
Cym. Thou fooliſh thing ! 
They were again together : you have done 
[ To the queens 
Not aſter our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. 
Queen, Beſeech your patience: Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace !—Sweet ſovereign, 
Leave us to ourſelves; and make yourſelf fo 
comfort | 
Out of your beſt advice. 
On. Nay, let her languiſh 
A drop of blood a day; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly ! 
Enter Piſanio. 
Queen, Fie you muſt give way: 
Here is your ſervant.— How now, fir ? What news? 
Piſ. My lord, your ſon drew on my maſter, 
Queen, Ha! 
No harm, I truſt, is done? 
Piſ. There might have been, 
But that my maſter rather play'd than fought, 
And had no help of anger: they were pat ted 
By gentlemen at hand. 
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Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. Why came you from your maſter ? 
Piſ. On his command: He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven : left theſe notes 
5JOf what commands 1 ſhould be ſubje& to, 
When it pleas'd you to employ me. 
Nueen. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervant ; I dare lay mine honour, 
He will remain ſo, 
Piſ. I humbly thank your highneſs, 
Qucen. Pray, walk a while. 
Imo. About ſome half hour hence, pray you 
ſpeak with me : 
You ſhall, at leaſt, go lee my lord aboard: 
x15]For this time, leave me. [ Exounts 


S CH 4A 


Enter Chten, and tuo Lords. 

1 Lord. Sir, I would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhire ; 
zoſthe violence of action hath made you reek as a fa- 
crifice: Where air comes out, air comes in 
there's none abroad ſo wholeſome as that you 
vent. 
Clot. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhiſt it. 
250 Have I hurt him? 
2 Lord. No, faith; not ſo much as his patience. 
1 Lerd. Hurt him? his body's a paſſable — 
if he be not hurt: it is a thorough- fare for ſteel, 
zeliſ it be not hurt. 

2 Lord. His ſteel was in debt; it went o' the 
back; ſide of the town. 
Clat. The villain would not ſtand me. 
2 Lord. No; but he fled forward till, toward 
35]your face. [ Afide. 
Lord. Stand you ! You have land enough of 
your own : but he added to your having; gave 
you ſome ground. 
2 Lord. As many inches as you have oceans : 
Puppies! [ Afide. 
Clet. I would, they had not come between us. 
2 Lord, So would I, till you had meaſur'd how 
long a fool you were upon the ground. [ Afide. 
Clot. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and 
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[Fxit.|45]refuſe me 


2 Lud. If it be a fin to make a true election, 
ſhe is damn'd. [ Aſide. 
I Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty 
and her brain go not together: She's a good fign 3, 
5oſbut 1 have ſeen ſmall reflection of her wit. 
2 Lord. She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the re- 
flection ſhould hurt her. [A.. 
C/zt. Come, I'll to my chamber: Would there 
had been ſome hurt done ! 


Quern. I am very glad on't. 
Inc. Your ſon's my father's friend ; he takes his 


part. 
To draw upon an exile O brave fir !— 


I would they were in Africk both together; 


A tcuch mere rare, may mean a nobler paſſiun, or a mere exquiſite feeling, a ſuperior ſenſation. 


55 2 Lord. I wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been the 
fall of an aſs, which is no great hurt. [ Afid:. 
Clat. You'll go with us? 
1 Lerd. I'll attend your lordſhip. 
Ct. Nay, come, let's go together. 
60] 2 Lerd. Well, my lord. [Exeunts 
2 A Lite. 


T Sign here means fair cxiwward ſhew. Mr. Steevens adds, that to underſtand the whole force of 


Shak(peare's idea, it ſhould be remembered, that 
tempt at a witticiſm, underneath it, 


anciently almoſt every /ign had a motto, or ſome at- 


SCENE 
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SCENE TW. 

Imogen's Apartments, 

Enter Imogen, and Piſanio, 


Ino. 1 would thou grew'ſt unto the ſhores o' 5 


the haven, 

And queſtion'dſt ev'ry ſail: if he ſhould write, 
And I not have it, *twere a paper loſt 
As offer'd mercy is * What was the, laſt 
That he ſpake to thee ? 

Piſ. Twas, His queen, his queen !* 

I. Then wav'd his handkerchief ? 

Piſ. And kiſs'd it, madam. 


Ino. Senſeleſs linen! happier thereifi than I !— 


- And that was all? 
Piſ. No, madam z for ſo long 
As he could make me with this eye, or ear, 
Difſtinguiſh him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the firs and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul ſail'd on, 
How ſwift his ſhip. 
Ino. Thou ſhouldſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To after- eye him. 
Piſ. Madam, fo I did. 
Imo. I would have broke mine eye- ſtrings; 
crack' d them, dut 
To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of ſpace * had pointed him ſharp as my needle: 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then {ſnio, 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept.—But, good Piſa- 
When ſhall we hear from him ? 
Piſ. Be aſſur d, madam, 
With his next vantage 3. 
Ino. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay : ere I could tell him, 
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nee. 
Rome. 
An Apartment in Philario's Heuſe, 

Enter Philario, Jachimo, and a Frenchman, 
Tach. Believe it, fir: I have ſeen him in Bri. 
in: he was then of a creſcent note; expected to 

ſo worthy, as ſince he has been allowed the 

of: but I could then have look d on him 
ofvithout the help of admiration ; though the cata- 
ogue of his endowments had been tabled by his 
ide, and I to peruſe him by items. 

Phil. You ſpeak of him when he was leſs fur. 
aiſh'd than now he is, with that which makes 4 
im both without and within. 

French. I have ſeen him in France: we had 
many there, could behold the fun with a 
eyes as he. 

Iach. This matter of marrying his king's daugh. 
ter (wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her 

alue, than his own) words him, I doubt not, a 
great deal from the matters. - 

French. And then his baniſhment. 
Lach. Ay, and the approbations of thoſe, that 
S|weep this lamentable divorce, under her colours, 

are wonderfully to extend him; be it but to for. 
ify her judgment, whichelſe an eaſy battery might 
lay flat, for taking a beggar without more quality, 
But how comes it, he is to ſojourn with you? 
30]How acquaintance ? 

Phil. His father and I were ſoldiers together; 
0 — 4 have been often bound for no leis than 
y life: 
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Enter Pofthumus, 

35 Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained 
mongſt you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your 

knowing, to a ſtranger of his quality. I beſeech 

you all, be better known to this gentleman ; whom 


How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts, and ſuch ; or I could make t 
ſwear, ; 

That ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray ſhim 

Mine intereſt, and his honour; or have charg'd 

At the fixth hour of morn, at noon, at midryjght, 

To encounter me with oriſons, for then 

I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing. 


Enter a Lady. 


Lady. The queen, madam, 


Deſires your highneſs company. | [patch'd.— 


I commend to you, as a noble friend of mine. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear here- 
fter, rather than ſtory him in his own hearing. 

French. Sir, we have known together in Or- 
leans. 
Peſt. Since when I have been debtor to you for 
s}courteſies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet 
pay ſtill. ä 
French. Sir, you o' er- rate my poor kindneſs; | 
as glad I did atone 7 my countryman and you; 
it had been pity, you ſhould have been put toge- 


oſther with ſo mortal a purpoſe, as then each bore, 


pon importance of ſo ſlight and trivial a nature. 
Poſt. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young 
veller; rather ſhunn'd to go even with what | 

ieard, than in my every action to be guided by 


I. Thoſe things I bid you do, get them diſ-[55Þthers' experiences ® : but, upon my mended judg- 


I will attend the queen. 
Piſ. Madam, I ſhall. 


[Exeunt. 


ment, (if I offend not to ſay it is mended) my 
quarrel was not altogether ſlight. 
8 


T The meaning is, that the loſs of that paper would prove as fatal to her, as the loſs of a pardon to 


a condemned criminal. > Dr. Johnſon remarks, 


that the diminution of ſpace, is the diminution of which 


ſpace is the cauſe. Trees are killed by a blaſt of lightning, that is, by 4/afting, not blaſted lightning. 


3 i. e. next opportunity. 


S i. e. makes the deſcription of him very diſtant from the truth. 
5 That is, I was then willing to take for my direction the 


atone ſignifies in this place to reconcile. 


4 Make is here uſed in the ſenſe in which we ſay, This will make or mar yu 


© i, e. by her influence. To 


experience of others, more than ſuch intelligence as I had gathered myſelf, 


French 


[aa I, Scene g, 


>» 
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French. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitre- 
ment of ſwords; and by ſuch two, that would, 
by all lixely hood, have confounded one the other 
or have fallen both. 

lab. Can we, with manners, aſk what was 


that fell out- laſt night, where each of us fell 
in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes : This gentle 
man at that time vouching, (and upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation) his to be more fair, virtuous, 
wiſe, chaſte, conſtant-qualifiel, and leſs attempti- 
ble, than any the rareſt of our ladies in France. 

loch. That lady is not now living ; or this gen- 
tleman's opinion, by this, worn out. 

Pet. She holds her virtue tilt, and I my mind. 

Lach. You muſt not ſo far prefer her fore ours 
of Italy. 

Pg. Being ſo far provok'd as I was in France, 
| would abate her nothing; though I profeſs my- 
ſelf her adorer, not her friend, 

Lach. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand- in- 


and too good, for any lady in Britany. If ſhe 
went before others I have ſcen, as that diamond 
of yours out- luſtres many I have beheld, I could 
not believe ſhe - excelled many: but I have not 
ſen the moſt precious diamond that is, nor you 
the lady. [ one. 

Pt. I prais'd her, as I rated het; ſo do I my 

lach. What do you eſteem it at? 

Pe}. More than the world enjoys: 

Lach. Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, 
or ſhe's out-priz'd by a trifle. 

Fe. You are miſtaken : the one may be ſold, 
or given ; if there were wealth enough for the 
purchaſe, or merit for the giſt : the other is not al 
thing for ſale, and only the gift of the gods. 

lach, Which the gods have given you ? 

Poe. Which, by their graces, I will keep: 

Lich. You may wear her in title yours: but, 
jou know, ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring 
ponds, Your ring may be ſtolen too: ſo, of your 
brace of unprizeable eſtimations, the one is but 
[rail, and the other caſual : a cunning thief, or a 
that-way accompliſh d courtier, would hazard the 

winning both of firſt and laſt. | 


a courtier, to convince * the honour of my miſtreſs ;| 
if, in the holding or loſs of that, you term her frail. 
1 do nothing doubt, you have ſtore of thieves ; 
notwithſtanding, I fear not my ring. 

Phi/, Let us leave here, emen. 

Pot. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
fignior, I thank him, makes no ftranger of me; 
we are familiar at firſt. 

Iach. With five times ſo much converſation, 1 
ſhould get ground of your fair miſtreſs : make 


eri d. 4 i. e. proof. 


hand compariſon) had been ſomething too fair, ſa ; 


40 


Pe. Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſh*d|50 


35 


* That is, Which, undoubtedly, may be publickly told. 
The meaning is, Tow are a friend to the lady, ard therein the d, as 


you will not expoſe her to hazard ;z and that you * is a proof of your religicus fidelity,” 
3 | 
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her go back, even to the yielding; had I admit - 
tance, and opportunity to friend. : 


Pot. No, no. 
Lach. I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety-of 


5 |my eſtate to youreringz which, in my opinion, 


er- values it ſomething : But I make my *vager 
ther againſt your confidence, than her reputa- 

ion: and, to bar your offence herein too, I durſt 

attempt it againſt any lady in the world. 

Poft, You are a great deal abus'd 3 in too bold 

perſuaſion; and I doubt not you ſuſtain what 

you're worthy of, by your attempt. 

Jach. What's that? 

Pot. A repulſe : Though your attempt, as you 

call it, deſerves more; a puniſhment too. 

Phil, Gentlemen, enough of this : it came in 
too ſuddenly ; let it die as it was born, and, I pray 
you, be better acquainted, 

Jach. Would 1 had put my eſtate, and my 
neighbour's, on the approbation ( of what I have 


20 
ſpoke. 


Pt. What lady would you chuſe to affail ? 

Jach. Yours; who in conſtancy, you think, 
ſtands ſo ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats 
to your ring, that, commend me to the court 
where your lady is, with no more advantage than 
e opportunity of a ſecond conference, and I will 
bring from thence that honour of hers, which you 
imagine ſo reſerv'd. | N 
Peg. 1 will wage againſt your gold, gold to it: 
y ring I hold dear is my finger g *tis part of it. 
Ich. You are a friend, arid therein the wiſer 5. 
If you buy ladies fleſh at a million a drachm, you 
cannot preſerve it from tainting: But, I ſee, you 


35 have ſome religion in you, that you fear. 


Poſt. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue : you 
bear a graver purpoſe, I hope. 

Iach, I am the maſtet of my 'fpeeches; and 
would undergo what's ſpoken, I ſwear. 

Peſt. Will you ?—I ſhall but lend my diamond 
till your return Let there be covenants drawn 
berween us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the 
hugeneſs of your unworthy thinking: I dare you 
to this match : here's my ring. 

Phil. 1 will have it no lay. 

Tach. By the gods, it is one t—If 1 bring you 
no ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoy'd the 
deareſt bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thou- 
ſand ducats are yours; fo is your diamond too: 
If I come off, and leave her in ſuch honour a3 
you have truſt in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours;—provided, I have your 
commendation, for my more free entertainment. 

P. 1 embrace theſe conditions; let us have 
articles betwixt ns :—only, thus far you ſhall an- 
ſwer. If you make your voyage upon her, and 
give me directly to underftand you have prevail'd, 
I am no further your enemy, ſhe is not worth out 
debate: if ſhe remain unſeduc'd, (yon not making 


60 it appear otherwiſe) ſor your ill opinion, and the 


2 Convince for overcome. 11. e. d:- 


Aſſault 
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- afſoult you have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall 
anſwer me with your ſword. 

Jach. Your hand; a covenant: We will have 
theſe things ſet down by lawful counſel, and 
ſtraight away for Britain; leſt the bargain ſhould 
catch cold, and ſtarve : I will fetch my gold, anc 
have our two w recorded. 

Peſt. Agreed. [ Exeunt Poſthumus and Jachimo. 

French, Will this hold, think you? 


Fil. Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, lic 


ket us follow 'em. [Exeunt. 
SC EN E VI. 
Cymbeline's Palace. 
Enter Queen, Ladies, and Cornelius. 
Queen, Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather 
thoſe flowers; 


Make haſte: who has the note of them? 
1 Lady. I, madam. 
Queen. Diſpatch. [Exeunt Ladies. 
Now, maſter doctor; have you brought thoſe 
drugs? [madam : 
Cor. Pleaſeth your highneſs, ay: here they are 
But I beſeech your grace, (without offence ; 
My conſcience bids me aſk) wherefore you have 
Commanded ofme theſe moſt poiſonous com 
Which are the movers of a languiſhing death ; 
But, though ſlow, deadly? 
Queen. 1 wonder, doctor, 

Thou aſk'ſt me ſuch aqueſtion: Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes? diſtill? preſerve? yea, ſo 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my conſections ? Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviliſh) is't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclafions *? I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human) 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their at ; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. 8 

Cer. Your highneſs 


Shall from this practice but make hard your heart s 


Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be 
But noiſome and inf:Rious. 
Queen. O, content thee. 
Enter Piſanio. 
Here comes a flattering raſcal; upon him [ Afide. 
Will I firſt work : he's for his maſter, 
And enemy to my ſon.—How now, Piſanio? 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended 
Take your own way. 
Cer. I do ſuſpe& you, madam 

But you ſhall do no harm. [ Afide. 
Queen. Hark thee, a word. [To Pijanis, 
Cor. [ Afide.] I do not like her. She doth think, 
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And will not truſt one of her malice with 
A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe ſhe has, 
Will Kupify and dull the ſenſe a while: I dog; 
Which firſt, perchance, ſhe'll prove on cats, and 
hen afterward up higher : but there is 
No danger in what ſhew of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the ſpirits a time, 
To be more freſh, reviving. She is fool'd 
With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, 
o to be falſe with her. 
Queen, No further ſervice, doctor, 
Until I ſend for thee. 
Cor. I humbly take my leave. (Ext, 
Queen. Weeps ſhe till, ſay ſt thou? Doſt thou 
think, in time 
She will not quench; and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes ? Do thou work: 
When thou ſhalt bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 
I'll tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 
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ofAs great as is thy maſter: greater; ſor 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp : Return he cannot, nor | 
ontinue where he is: to ſhift his being ?, 
Is to exchange one miſery with another; 
25 And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in him: What ſhalt thou expect, 
o be depender on a thing that leans 3 ? 
Who cannot be new built; nor has no friends, 
[The Queen drops a phial : Piſanio takes it up, 
o much as but to prop him? Thou tak'ſt up 
"hou know'ſt not what; but take it for thy labour: 
t is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death; I do not know 
hat is more cordial :-Nay, I pr'ythee, take it; 
35|lt is an earneſt of a further good 
That I mean to thee, Tell thy miſtreſs how 
he caſe ſtands with her; dot, as from thyſelf. 
Think what a chance thou changeſt on ?; but think 
Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill; to boot, my ſon, 
Who ſhall take notice of thee : I'll move the king 
o any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch 
As thou'lt deſire; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 
hat ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 
o load thy merit richly. Call my women: 
[ Exit Piſary, 
hink on my words.—A fly, and conſtant knave; 
Not to be ſhak'd : the agent for his maſter; 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her lord. have given him that, 
zo Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
Of leigers 5 for her ſweet ; and which ſhe, after, 
Pxcept ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be atſur'd 
Re-enter Piſanio, and Ladies. 
To taſte of too.— So, fo ;—well done, well done: 
Ihe violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 
Bear to my cloſet: Fare thee well, Piſanio ; 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen, and Ladit, 
Piſ. And ſhall do: 


30 


ſhe has 


But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 


Strange lingering poiſons : I do know her ſpirit, 
1 That is, other experiments. 


Goll choke myſelf: there's all I'll do for you. ¶ Ex. 


2 1. e. to change his abode. . 3 j. e. that inclires towards its 


fall. 1 The meaning is, „ Think with what a fair proſpe& of mending your fortunes you now 
change your preſent ſervice." 5 A liger ambaſſador is one that reſides at a foreign court to pro- 
mots bis maſter's interett, 1 
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b SCENE vn. Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 


Imogen: Apartment. temn with mows the other: Nor i” the judg« 
Enter Imogen. ment; 
Ine. A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe ; For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 5 [Be wiſely definite : Nor i” the appetite; 


That hath her huſband baniſh'd;—O,that huſband! 
My ſupreme crown of grief! and thoſe repeated 
vexations of it! Had I been thief-ſtolen, dot ſo allur'd to feed +. 

as my two brothers, happy! but moſt miſerable Imo. What is the matter, trow ? 

j; the defire that's glorious : Bleſſed be thoſe, fro] Leb. The cloyed will, 

How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt wills, (That ſatiate yet unſatisfied deſire, 

Which ſeaſons comfort *.—Who may this be? That tub both fill'd and running) ravening firſt 


luttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 


Fie | ' [The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 
Enter Piſanis, and Jacbimo. Imo. What, dear fir, 
Piſ. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome 15]Thus raps you? Are you well? 
Comes from my lord with letters. lach. Thanks, madam well :—'Beſeech you, 
Lach. Change you, madam ? ſir [To Piſanis. 
The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, er my man's abode where I did leave him: 
And greets your highneſs dearly. [ Cives a letter. e's ſtrange 5, and peeviſh, 
Inn, Thanks, good fir; 20] Piſ. I was going, fir, 
You are kindly welcome. To give him welcome. [ſeech you ? 
Lach. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich Imo. Continues well my lord? His health, be- 
If he be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, [Ade Iach. Well, madam. 
She Is alone the Arabian bird; and I Imo. Is he diſpos'd to mirth? I hope, he is. 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend! 25} Jach. Exceeding pleaſant ; none a ſtranger thers 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! o merry and ſo gameſome: he is call'd 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying fight; he Brito. reveller. 
Rather directly fly. Imo. When he was here, 
Imogen reads. He did incline to ſadneſs ; and oft-times 
He is one of the nobleſt note, to whoſe|zo[Not knowing why. 
« kindneſſes I am moſt infinitely tied. Refle Iuch. I never ſaw him ſad. 
upon him accordingly, as you value your truſt. There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
„ LEONATUS." An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
80 far I read aloud : A Gallian girl at home; he furnaces 
But even the very middle of my heart 35] The thick ſighs from him; whiles the jolly Briton 
Is warm'd by the reſt, and takes it thankfully, (Your lord, I mean) laughs from 's free lungs, 
You are as welcome, worthy fir, as I cries! „O [knows 
Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it ſo, « Can my ſides hold, to think, that man,—who 
In all that I can do. „% By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 
Iach. Thanks, faireſt lady. 40] What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
What | are men mad? Hath nature given them “ But muſt be,. ill his free hours languiſh 
eyes LA.“ For aſſur'd bondage? 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop Imo. Will my lord ſay ſo? laughter. 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh twixt Jach. Ay, madam ; with his eyes in flood with 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones [45[It is a recreation to be by, (know, 
Upon the number'd beach 3? and can we not And hear him mock the Frenchman : But, heavens 
Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious Some men are much to blame. 
"Twixt fair and foul ? Ino. Not he, I hope. him might 
Im:. What makes your admiration ? Iuch. Not he: But yet heaven's bounty towards 
Lach. It cannot be i' the eye; for apes * Be us d more thankfully. In himfelf, tis much; 


monkeys, lin you,-which I account his, beyond all talents, 
I That is, according to Warburton, „who are beholden only to the ſeaſons for their fupport 
and nouriſhment ; ſo that, if thoſe be kindly, ſuch have no more to care for or defire,” * The 
emp of ſea and land means the productions of either element. 3 Dr. Johnſon ſays, „he knows not 
well how to regulate this paſſage. Number'd is perhaps numerous. Tevinn'd flones he does not under- 
ſtand, Troinn'd ſhells, or pairs of ſpells, are very common.” Mr. Steevens adds, that the pebble: 
on the ſea-ſhore are ſo much of the ſame ſize and ſhape, that ruvinn'd may mean as like as wins. 
Dr. Farmer thinks we may read the umbered, the ſhaded beach. 4 Dr. Johnſon explains this paſ- 
ſage thus: „ Iachimo, in this counterfeited rapture, has ſhewn how the eyes and the judgment would 
determine in favour-of Imogen, comparing her with the preſent miſtreſs of Poſthumus, and proceeds 
to ſay, that appetite too would give the ſame ſuffrage. Defire, ſays he, when it approached ſuttery, 
and conſidered it in compariſon with ſuch neat excellence, would not only be not ſo allured to feed, but, 
ſeized with a fit of loathing, wvould vomit emptineſs, would feel the convulſions of di though, 

being unfed, it had nothing to eject.— 3 — here ſeems to ſignify ſoy or b t. 
| 3M 2 Whilf 


— — — 
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| 
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| 
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Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
'To pity too. a 

Im. What do you pity, fir? 

Jach. Two creatures, heartily, 

Imo. Am I one, fir? 
You look on me; what wreck diſcern you in me, 
Deſerves your pity ? 

Iach. Lamentable ! What 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace - 
I the dungeon by a ſnuff? 4 

Ins. I pray you, fir, 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 

Jach. That others do, 
I was about to ſay, enjoy your But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to ſpeak on t. 

Ino. You do ſeem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; Pray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 
Either are paſt remedies ; or, timely knowing i, 
The remedy then born) diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and ſtop®. 

' Jach. Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe every touch, would force the ſeeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mitie eye, 


Fixing it only here: ſhould I (damn'd then) 30 


Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs 
Tliat mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood (ſalſhood, as 
With labour); then lic peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluſtrous as the ſmoky light 
That's fed with ſinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 

In. My lord, I fear, 


Act I, Scene 9, 


As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
uſt not in haſte abuſe) if it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? 
Tach. Should he make me 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your deſpight, upon your purſe? Revengeit, 
I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure 
More noble than that runagate to your bed; 
to And will continue faſt to your affection, 
Still cloſe, as ſure. 
Ino. What ho, Piſanio 
Iach. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. 
Imo. Away !—1 do condemn mine ears, thx 
have 
So long attended thee.— If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would ſt have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt ; as baſe, as ſtrange, 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who is as far 
o From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit'ſt here a lady, that diſdains 
Thee and the devil alike: What ho, Piſanio! 
The king my father ſhall be made acquainted 
f thy aſſault: if he ſhali think it fit, 
5A ſaucy ſtranger, in his court, to mart 
s in a Romiſh ſtew, and to expound 
is beaſtly mind to us; he hath a court 
e little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not reſpects at all. What ho, Piſanio! 
Lach. O happy Leonatus! I may ſay; 
he credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deſerves thy truſt : and thy moſt perfect goodnef: 
Her aſſur'd credit !—Bleſſed live you long 
A lady to the wofthieſt fir, that ever 
35] Country call'd his! and you his miſtreſs, only 
For the moſt worthieſt fit! Give me your pardon, 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted; and ſhalt make your lord, 
Trhat which he is, new o'tr : And he is one 


un 


Has forgot Britain. 40 The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 


Iach. And himſelf. Not I, 
Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but tis your graces 


That from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, F 
5 


Charms this report out. 
Imo. Let me hear no more. [heart 
lach. © deareſt ſoul! your cauſe doth ſttike my 


That he enchants ſocieties unto him: 
Half all men's hearts are his, 

Imo. You make amends. 

Tach. He ſits mongſt men, like a deſcended god: 
He hath a kind of honour fets him off, 
More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur'd 


With pity that doth make me fick. A lady 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery ?, ſner'd 
Would make the greateſt king double ! to be part- 
With tomboys, hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield 5! with diſeas d ven- 


. tures, | 
That play with all infirmities for gold [ſuff, 
Which rottenneſs can lend nature! ſuch boil” 

As well might poiſon poiſon ! Be reveng'd; 
Or ſhe, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great ſtock, 
|. imo. Reveng'd! | 
How ſhould I be reveng'd? If this be true, 


© 7 Rather, timely kreton. 
it. 3 Empery 


To try your taking of a falſe report; which hath 

{Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment 

50/In the election of a fir ſo rare, 

Which you know, cannot err : The love I bear him 
ade me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 

Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon. 

Ins. All's well, fir: Take my power i' the 

court for yours. 

Tach. My humble thanks. I had almoſt forge 
To intreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myſelf, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the buſineſs. 


35 


2 What it is that at once incites you to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from 
is a word ſignifying ſovereign command; now obſolete. 
girl is full called a nb. 5 Groſs firumpctr, hired with the very penn which you allow your. 
 traſband * 


+ A maſculine, forward 


1 "1 


Sers  __2 


v2 —— + 


AR 2. Scene 1.] 


Ins. Pray, what is't ? 
lach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 


(The beſt feather of our wing) have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperor ; 
Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 
In France: *Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their values great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange l, 
To have them in ſafe ſtowage ; May it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 

Ins, Willingly ; 
And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : ſince 
My lord hath intereſt in them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. 

Jach. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men : 1 will make bold 
To ſend them to you, only for this night; | 


? * 5 


CTM BBE LINE. 


goꝛ 


muſt aboard to-morrow. 

Ime. O, no, no. b 
ach. Yes, I beſeech; or I ſhall ſhort my word, 
y length'ning my return. From'Gallia 


5 I crofs'd the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 


o ſee your grace. 
Ino. I thank you for your pains ; 
ut not away to-morrow ? 
Tach. O, I muſt, madam : 
herefore I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night: 
have out- ſtood my time; which is material 
o the tender of our preſent. 
Ino. I will write. 


15|Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be kept, 


And truly yielded yoy: You are yery welcome. 
[Excanty 


— — — —  — 


v8 


Fn ul 3 


Cymbeline's Palace. 
Cle. AS there ever man had ſuch luck 
when I kiſs'd the jack ® upon an up- 
caſt, to be hit away! I had a hundred pound 
on't: And then a whoreſon jackanapes muſt tak 
me up for ſwearing; as if I borrow'd my oaths of 
him, and might not ſpend them at my pleaſure. 
1 Lord, What got he by that ? You have brok 
his pate with your bowl. 
2 Lord. If his wit had been like him that brok 
it, it would have run all out. [ Afide. 
Cet. When a gentleman is diſpos'd to ſwear, it|40 
is not for any ſtanders-by to curtail his oaths : Ha ? 


LS 


II, 


2 Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip only. 

Cut. Why, ſo 1 ſay. 

1 Lord, Did you hear of a ſtranger, that's come 
court to-night ? 

Cht. A ſtranger | and I not know ont! 
2 Lord. He's a ſtrange fellow himſelf, and knows 


it not. [Ad. 
iLerd. There's an Italian come ; and, tis thought, 
ne of Leonatus friends. 


Clet. Leonatus! a baniſh'd raſcal z and he's ano- 
ther, whatſoever he be. Who told you of this 
Granger ? N 

1 Lord. One of your lordſhip's pages. 

Chor. Is it fit I went to look upon him? Is 
there no derogation in't? 

1 Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 

Clet. Not eafily, 1 think. 


Cut. Whorefon dog !—I give him ſatisfation ? 
Would, he had been one of my rank 45 

2 Lord. To have ſmelt like a fool. [ Aſide. 

Chat. I am not vex'd more at any thing in th 
earth, — A pox ont! I had rather not be ſe 
noble as I am; they dare not fight with me, be 
cauſe of the queen my mother; every jack-flave[50 
hath his belly full of fighting, and I muſt go u 
and down like a cock that no body can match. 

2 Lord. You are a cock and a capon too; an 
you crow, cock, with your comb on 3, [ Aſide. 

Clot. Say'ſt thou? 

r Lord, It is not fit your lordſhip ſhould 
undertake every companion 4 that you give offence 
to, 

Cet. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould 
commit offence to my inferiors. 


55 


| I i.e. being a ſtranger. 


is neareſt to it wins. To kiſs the jack is a ſtate of great advantage. 
4 i, e. every fellow, 
3M 3 


Cap, which hath a cb like a cock's. 


2 Lord. You are a fool granted; therefore your 
iſſues being fooliſh, do not derogate. [ Afides 

Cht. Come, I'll go ſee this Italian : What I 
have loſt to-day at bowls, I'll win to-night of him, 
Come, go. 
2 Lord. Tl attend your lordſhip. 

| [Exeunt Cloten, and firſt Lord. 

hat ſuch a crafty devil as his mother 
Should yield the world this aſs ! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her ſon 
annot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princeſs, 

hou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ſt 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd ; 
A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act 
the divorce he d make! The heavens hold firne 


2 The jack is the ſmall bowl at which the others are aimed. He who 


3 The alluſion is to a ſfou!'s 
The 


90 


The walls of thy dear honour; keep unſhak'd 

That temple, thy fair mind; that thou may'ſt ſtand, 

To enjoy thy baniſh'd lord, and this great 1. 
Exit. 


SCENE I. 
A Bed-chamber ; in one part of it a Trunk. 


f 
Imogen reading in ber bed; a Lady attending. 

Ino. Who's there? my woman Helen? 

Lady. Pleaſe you, madam. 

Ino. What hour is it? 

Lady. Almoſt midnight, madam. [weak :t=— 

Imo. I have read three hours then: mine eyes are 
Fold down the leaf where. I have left: To bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canſt awake by four o' the clock, 
I pry'thee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz d me wholly. 


c TMB E LIN E. 


10 


[E xit Lady. 
To your protection I commend me, gods 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
Guard me, beſeech ye! [ Sleeps. 
[ Tachimo, from the trunk. 
Jach. r * crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd 
ſenſe 
Repairs itſelf by reſt : Our Tarquin thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes , ere he waken'd 
The chaſtity he wounded,—Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed freſh lilly 
And whiter than the ſheets ! That I might touch! 
But kiſs one kiſs !==Rubics unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do't !—"Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : The flame o'the taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids, 
To ſee the incloſed lights, now canopy'd 
Under theſe windows: White and azure ! lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.— But my deſign ? 
To note the chamber :I will write all down :— 
Such, and ſuch pictures; — There the window :— 
Such 
The adornment of her bed; The arras, figures? 
Why, ſuch, and ſuch :--And the contents o' the 
ſtory,,- 
Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify) to enrich mine inventory. 
O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying Come off, come off ;— 
[Taking off a bracelet, 
As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard! 
*Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 
As ftrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
1 the bottom of a cowſlip : Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this ſecret _ 
Will force him think I have pick'd the lock; and 
ta'en ſend? 
The treaſure of her honour. No more.— To what 


35 


40 


45 
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[AR 2. Scene z, 


Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 
Screw'd to my memory ? She hath been reading, 
late, 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leaf's turn'd down, 
$ Where Philomel gave up I have enough: 

o the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. [ing 
Swiſt, ſwift, you dragons of the night ! that dawn. 
May bear the raven's eye : I lodge in fear; 

hough this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 


Clock 
One, two, three :---Time, time! 3 
[Goes into the trunk : the ſcene ciſa. 


SC EN E III. 


Another Room in the Palace. 
Enter Cloten and Lords. 


1 Lord. Your lordſhip is the moſt patient man 
in loſs, the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace, 

Cut. It would make any man cold to loſe. 

1 Lord. But not every man patient, after the 
noble temper of your lordſhip; You are moſt hot, 
and furious, when you win. 

Cht. Winning will put any man into courage: 
If I could get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have 


25 gold enough: It's almoſt morning, is't not? 


1 Lord. Day, my lord. 

Clar. I would this muſic would come: I am 
advis'd to give her muſic o mornings; they ſay, it 
will genetrate. 

Enter Muficians. 

on; tune: If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, ſo; we'll try with tongue too; 
if none will do, let her remain; but I'll never 
give o'er. Firſt, a very excellent good-conceited 
thing; after a wonderful ſweet air, with admir- 
able rich words to it,---and then let her conſider, 


r 


Hark ! bark! the [ark at bewen's gate finger, 
And Phoebus gins ariſe, 
His fleeds to water at theſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lics * ; 
And winkirg Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden cycs; 
With every thing that pretty bin: 
My lady feoeet, ariſe ; 
Ariſe, ari iſe, 


So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will conſider 


50 a muſic the better 3: if it do not, it is a vice in 


her ears, which horſe-hairs, and cats-guts, nor 
the voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never 
amend. [ Exeunt Muſicians, 
Enter Cynbeline, and Queen. 

2 Lerd. Here comes the king. 

Cior. I am glad, I was up ſo late; for that's the 
ſreaſon I was up ſo early: He cannot chooſe but 
take this ſervice I have done, fatherly.---Good 


rrow to your maj and to my gracious 
cole * jeſty, y Br | 


ther. 


1 We have in a former play obſerved, that it was the cuſtom in the time of our author to ſtrew 


chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover them with carpets. 


2 i. e. The morning ſun dries up the 


dew which lies in the cups of flowers. ' It may be noted, that the cup of a gower is called cal, 
q. 


whence cbalice. 


3 j. e. I will pay you more amply for i its 


5 AR 2. Scene 3.] C YM B 
Attend you We Tf 

daughter? 

will he not forth? 


Che. 1 have affail'd her with muſics, but ſhe 
. vouchſafes no notice. 
The exile of her minion is too new; 
the hath not yet forgot him: ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours. 


Who lets go by no vantages, that may 

Prefer you to his daughter» Frame yourſelf 
To orderly ſolicits ; and be friended 

With aptneſs of the ſeaſon : make denials 


You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which 
You tender'd to her; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are ſenſeleſs. 
Clit. Senſeleſs ! not ſo. 
Enter a NM. enger. 
M-ſ. So like you, fir, ambaiſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 
A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now; 
But that's no fault of his : We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender ; 
And towards himſelf, his goodneſs foreſpent on us ?, 
We muſt extend our notice. — Our dear ſon, 
When you have given good morning to your miſtreſs, 
Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman.-Come, our 
queen. [ Exennt.| 
Chr, If ſhe be up, I'll ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill, and dream.— By your leave, ho !— 
[ Knocks.| 


I know her women are about her ; What 

If I do line one of their hands? Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth; yea, and 
makes 

Diana's rangers falſe themſelves, yield up 

Their deer to the ſtand oꝰ the ſtealer : and 'tis gold 

Which makes the true man kill'd, and ſaves the 
thief ; [What 


Queer, You are moſt bound to the king; 10 


Encreaſe your ſervices : ſo ſeem, as if 15 


E L IN E. 903 


| Lady. How | my good name ? or to report of you 
What I ſhall think is good? The princeſs— 
Enter Imogen. 
Cl. CY faireſt ſiſter : "ES 
5 pains 
Imo. 9 ſir: Vou lay out too much 
For purchaſing but trouble: the thanks I give, 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, 
And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
Clet. Still, I (wear, I love you. 


Imo. If you but ſaid fo, twere as deep with me 1 
If you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is (ti 
That I regard it not. 

Cht. That is no anſwer. Talent, 


Ino. But that you ſhall not ſay I yield, being 
I would not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare me: faith, 
I ſhall unfold equal diſcourteſy 
To your beſt kindneſs: one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 
Clet. To leave you in your madneſs, twere my fin z 
I will not, 
Imo. Fools are not mad folks, 
Clzt. Do you call me fool? 
Ino. As I am mad, I do: 
5 It you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much ſorry, fir, . 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being ſo verbal 3 : and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce: 
zo By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 
And am ſo near the lack of charity, 
(To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
You felt, than make 't my boaſt. 
Chr. You fin againſt 
35]Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One, bred of alms, and ſoſter d with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' the court) it is no contract, none; 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 
(Yet who, than he, more mean ?) to knit their ſouls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) in ſelſ- ſigur d knot 4; 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by * 
The conſequence o the crown; and muſt not ſoil 


Nay, ſometime, hangs bath thief and true man 145 The precious note of it with a baſe ſlave, 


Can it not do, and undo? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me; for 
yet not underſtand the caſe myſelf. 
By your leave. [ Knocks, 
Enter a Lady. 
Lady. Who's there that knocks? 

Cht. A gentleman. 

Lady. No more? 

Clit. Yes, and a gentlewoman's fon. 

Lady. That's more 


Than ſome, whoſe taylors are as dear as yours, 

Can juſtly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure Z 
Cat. Your lady's perſon : Is ſhe ready? 
Lady. Ay, to keep her chamber. report. 


1. e. regular courtſhip. 
mans ſo verbeſe, fo full of talk, 


A hilding for a livery, a ſquire's cloth, 
A pantler, not ſo eminent. 
Imo. Prophane fellow ! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, 
50 But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom : thou wert dignify d enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if 'twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be ſtil'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom; and hated 
55|For being preferr'd ſo well. 
Chat. The ſouth-fog rot him fcome 
Imo. He never can meet more miſchance, than 
To be but nam'd of thee. His meaneſt garment, 
That ever hath but clip'd his body, is dearer, 
above thee, 


Che. There's gold for you; ſell me your goodiGoiln my teſpect, than all the hairs 


2 1. e. the good offices done by him to us heretofore. 3 Verbal here 
* A ſelf-fgrured knot is a knot formed by yourſelf, 
1M 4 Were 
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Enter Piſanio. 
Clu. His garment? Now, the devil— 
Io. To Dorothy my woman hie thee preſently :— 
Clit, His garment ? 
Ino. 1 am ſprighted with a fool i; 
Frighted, and anger d worſe:— Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually 
Hath leit mine arm?; i it was thy maſter” $: ſhrew me, 
If I would loſe it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I ſaw 't this morning: confident I am, 
Laſt night twas on mine arm; I kiſſed it: 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That 1 kiſs aught but him, 
Piſ. Twill not be loſt, 
Ino. I hope ſo: go and ſeatch. [Exit Piſanis. 
Clot. You have abus'd me 
His meaneſt garment ? 
Imo. Ay; I ſaid fo, fir: 
If you will make 't an action, call witneſs to t. 
Clet. I will inform your father. 
Imo. Your mother too: 
She's my good lady; and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worſt of me. So I leave you, fir, 
To the worſt of diſcontent. [ Exit. 
Clot. I'll be reveng'd t— 
His meaneſt garment ?—— Well. 


. S CEN E VV. 
ROME. 
An Apartment in Philaris's Houſe. 
Enter Poſtbumus, ard Philario. 

Peſt. Fear it not, fir: I would, I were ſo ſure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers. 

Phil. What means do you make to him? 

Peſt. Not any; but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and with 
That warmer days would come: In theſe fear'd} 

hopes, 
I barely gratify your love; they failing, 
I muſt die much your debtor, 
Phil, Your very goodneſs, and your company, 


[Exit 


O'erpays all I can do. By this, your king 45] PP 


Hath heard of great Auguſtus : Caius Lucius 
Will do his commiſſion throughly: And, I think, 
He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages, 
Or 3 look upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance 
Is yet freſh in their grief. 

Poſt. I do believe, 
(Statiſt + though I am none, nor like to be) 
That this will prove a war; and you ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 


C TMB E LIN E. 
Were they allmade fuchmen,—How now, Piſanio? ; 


To their approvers 5, they are people, ſuch 
That mend upon the world. 
Enter Jachimo. 

Phil. See! Iachimo! 
5 | Poſt. Theſwifteſt harts have poſted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your ſails, 
To make your veſſel nimble. 

Phil, Welcome, fir. 

Pe. I hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
10 The ſpeedineſs of your return. 

Tach. Your lady 
Is one of the faireſt that I have look'd upon. 

Poſt, And, therewithal, the beſt; or let her beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts, 
ISJAnd be falſe with them. 
Ib. Here are letters for you. 
Peſt. Their tenour good, I truſt. 
Jach. Tis very like. 
Pot. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court, 
20 When you were there? 

Iach. He was expected then, 
But not approach'd. 

P. All is well yet. 

parkles this ſtone as it was wont? or is t not 

25tToo dull for your good wearing? 
lach. If I have loſt it, 

ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 


zo Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 


Poſt, The ſtone's too hard to come by. 
Tach. Not a whit, 
Your lady being ſo eaſy. 
Peſt. Make not, fir, 
35]Your loſs your ſport: I hope, you know that we 
Muſt not continue friends. 
Jauch. Good, fir, we muſt, 

f you keep covenant : Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your miſtreſs home, 1 grant 
We were to queſtion further; but I now 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of her honour, 

ogether with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 


oft. If you can make it apparent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours : If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 
Your ſword, or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both 
SOT o who ſhall find them. 

Iach. Sir, my circumitances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them, 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe : whoſe ſtrength 
I will confirm with oath z which, I doubt not, 
55] You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall find 
You need it not. 


Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 

Smil'd at their lack of (kill, but found their courag 

Worthy his frowning at: Their diſcipline 

(Now mingled with their courages) will m 
known 


I i. e. I am haunted by a fool, as by a right. 
from my careleſſneſi. 


3 Or for cre. 


Po. Proceed. 
Tach. Firſt, her bed- chamber, 
(Where, I conſeſs, I ſlept not; but, profeſs, 


60 Had that was well worth watching) It was hang d 


With tapeſtry of ſilk and ſilver; the ſtory 


2 j. e. too many chances of loſing it have ariſen 
* i. e. ſtateſman. 


5 i. e. to thoſe who ty them. 
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Cleopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 
And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for | 
The preſs of boats, of pride : A piece of work 
$0 bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 
jn workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder d, 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on t a 


E L I N E.: gog 


And take your ring again; tis not yet won + 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, 
Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath ftolen it from her. | 

5 Peſt. Very true; 
And fo, I hope, he came by 't z—Back my ring 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 


Pop. This is true; | [More evident than this; for this was ſtolen. 


And this you might have heard of here, by me, | 
Or by ſome other. | 


Jach, By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 


xc} Pf. Hark you, he fwears ; by Jupiter he ſwears. 
lach. More particulars | 


is true — nay, keep the ring tis true: I am 
ſure, 


Pe. So they muſt, Phe could not loſe it: her attendants are 


lach. The chimney { 
I ſouth the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaſte Dian, bathing : never ſaw I figures 
$0 likely to report themſelves : the cutter 


All ſworn, and honourable :z=—— They indue'd to 
15 ſteal it ö 
And by a ftranger?---No; he hath enjoy d her: 
he cognizance 3 of her i 
Is this—ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus 


Was as another nature, dumb; out-went her, 
Motion and breath left out *. 

Pe. This is a thing, | 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap; 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 

lach. The roof o' the chamber 
With golden cherubim is fretted: Her andirons 
(1 had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

Pe. This is her honour !- 
Letit be granted,you have ſeen all this, (and praiſe 
Be given to your remembrance) the deſcription 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing ſaves 
The wager you have laid. 

lach. Then, if you can, [Pulling out the bracelet. 
Be pale; I beg but leave to air this jewel : Ser !— 
And now tis up again: It muſt be married 
To that your diamond; I'll keep them. 

Pe. Jo ve 
Once more let me behold it ; Is it that 
Which I left with her ? 

ach. Sir, (I thank her) that: 
She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 
Her pretty action did out-ſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too: ſhe gave it me, 
And ſaid, ſhe priz'd it once. 

Po. May be, ſhe pluck d it off, 
To ſend it me. 

Jach. She writes ſo to you? doth ſhe ? 


dearly —— 
ofrhere, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you ! 
Phil. Sir, be patient : 
his is not ſtrong enough to be beliey'd 
Of one perſuaded well o 
5} Fat. Never talk on't: 
She hath been colted by him. 
Jach. If you ſeek 
For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt, 
(Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 
39JOf that moſt delicate lodging: By my life, 
i kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 
o feed again, though full, You do 1emember 
his ſtain upon her? 
Poſt. Ay, and it doth confirm 
35}Another Rain, as big as hell can hold, 
ere there no more but it. 
Iach. Will you hear more? [turns; 
Pod. Spare your arithmetick : never count the 
Once, and a million! 
Jach. I'll be ſworn 
Pot. No ſwearing :— 
f you will ſwear you have not done t, you lye ; 
And I will kill thee, if thou doſt deny 
hou haſt made me cuckold. 
45] Leb. I will deny nothing. [meal ! 
Pf. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 
I will go there, and do't; i” the court; before 
Her father: I'll do ſomething [Exit. 


Pe. O, no, no, no; tis true. Here, take thi 
too; [ Groves the ring. 
It is a bafiliſk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on't :—Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty; truth, where ſemblance; 
love, 


Pbil. Quite beſides 
5o The government of patience !—You have won: 
Let's follow him, and pervert the preſent wrath 
He hath againſt himſelf. 
lach. With all my heart. [Excunt. 


S TC = 3» Vo 


Where there's another man: The vows of women; 


Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than they are to their virtues z which is nothing: 
O, above meaſure falſe ! | 

Phil, Have patience, ſir, 


Antther Room in Philaris's Houſe. 
Enter Poſtbumus. 


Pet. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Muſt be halſ- workers? We are all baſtards ; 


9 
1 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|. 
[ 


i. e. ſo near to ſpeech. The Italians call a portrait, when the likeneſs is remarkable, a ſpeating 
Picture. >. The meaning is this: The ſculptor was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every 
thing that nature gives, but breath and motion. In breath is included ſpeech, i. e. the token; the 
vilible proof. | 2 


gob 


And that moſt venerable man, which I 

Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was ſtamp'd ; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit: Yet my mother ſcem'd 
The Dian of that time: ſo doth my wife 

The non-pareil of this Oh vengeance, vengeance ! 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance: did it with 

A pudency fo roſy, the ſweet view on't [her 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn; that I thought 
As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow : — O, all the devils !— 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, -was t not ?— 
Or leſs, —at firſt : Perchance he ſpoke not; but, 


CT MB E LI N. E. 


[A& 3+ Scene 1, 


The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 

That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman's part: Be't lying, note it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 

5|Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, 
hers; - 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 

Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell 

Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 

For even to vice, 

They are not conſtant, but are changing till 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 


Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one, 

Cry'd, oh l' and mounted: found no appoſition 
But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 
Should from encounter guard, Could I find out 


Not half ſo old as that. I'll write againſt them, 
15]Deteſt them, curſe them: Vet tis greater (kill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will : 

he very devils cannot plague them better. [ Lax. 


CS 1 


SCE N E I. 
Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter, in ſtate, Cymbeline, Queen, Claten, and Lords, 
at one door; and at another, Caius Lucius, and 


III. 


As eaſily gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof 

he fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 
(O, giglet fortune !) to maſter Czſar's ſword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage. 
Clot, Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: 


Attendants. 

N ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar 
[yet 

Luc. When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembranc 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearing ever) was in this Britain, 
And conquer'd it, Caffibelan, thine uncle, 
(Famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no whit leſs 
Than in his feats deſerving it) for him, 

And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thouſand pounds, which by thee lately 
It left untender'd. 

Shall be ſo ever. 

Cht. There be many Caeſars, 
Ere ſuch another Julius. Britain is | 
A world by itſelf; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noſes. 

Queen. That opportunity, : 
Which then they had to take from us, to reſume 
We have again,-Remember, fir, my liege, 
The kings your anceſtors ; together with 
The natural bravery of your iſle ; which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters ; 


ur kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that time; 
nd, as I ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: other 
f them may have crook'd noſes; but to own ſuch 
rait arms, none. 

Cyme. Son, let your mother end, 

Clit, We have yet many among us can gripe as 
ard as Caſſibelan: I do not ſay, I am one; but 
have a hand——Why tribute? why ſhould we 
ay tribute? If Ceſar can hide the fun from us 
ith a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we 
ill pay him tribute for light; elſe, fir; no mere 
ribute, pray you now. 

Cym. You muſt know, 
Till the injurious Roman did extort dition, 
45] This tribute from us, we were free: Czfar's am- 
(Which ſwell'd fo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 
The ſides o' the world) againſt all colour 2, here 
id put the yoke upon us; which to ſhake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
urſelves to be; we do. Say then to Cæſar, 
Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, which 
rdain'd our laws; whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled ; whoſe' repair, and fran- 
chiſe, 


With ſands, that will not bear your enemies” boat 
But ſuck them up to the top-maſt. A kind 
conqueſt | 

Ceſar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of, came, and ſaw, and overcame; with ſhame 
(The firſt that ever touch'd him) he was carried 
From off our coaſt, twice beaten; and his ſhipping 
(Poor ignorant * baubles) on our terrible ſeas, 
Like egg-ſhells mov d upon their ſurges, crack'd 


| i. e. #nscgxeinied with the nature of our boiſterous ſeas, 


6c 


55Phall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius 
made our laws, 
o was the firſt of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 
Himſelf a king. 
Luc. I am forry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Auguſtus Cæſar 
Cæſar, that hath more kings his ſervants, than 


2 i, e. without any pretence of _ 
y 


ea dawg ers => 
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Piſ. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Ino. Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leo. 
natus ? 
D, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 
hat knew the ſtars, as I his characters; 
ed lay the future open. Vou good gods, 
what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 
Of my lord's health, of his content, yet not, 
hat we two are aſunder, let that grieve him ! 
x0](Some griefs are medicinable ; that is one of them, 
or it doth phyſic love ®)—of his content, 
All but in that — Good wax, thy leave :—Bleſt be 
You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel | Lo- 
vers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 
Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 
You claſp young Cupid's tables /. Good news, 
gods: 


Juſtice, and your father's wrath, — he 
take me in his dominion, could not be ſo cruel 
to me, as you, O the deareſt of creatures, would 
even renew me with your eyes. Take notice, 
Luc. So, fir. [mine : that I am in Cambria, at Milford-Haven : What 
Cym. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he |* your own love will, out of this, adviſe you, fol- 
All the remain is, welcome. L Zxcunt. a S. low. So, he wiſhes you all happineſs, that re- 
SCENE u. mains loyal to his vow, and your, increafing in 


love, 
Another Room. 
Enter Piſanis. 
Piſ. How! of adultery ? Wherefore write you[3c 


AR 3. Scene 2.] 


domeſtic officers) thine enemy : 
Receive it from me then :— War, and confuſion, 
in Czeſar's name pronounce I 'gainſt thee : look 
For fury not to be reſiſted:— Thus dety'd, 
I thank thee for myſelf. 
Thou art welcome, Caius. k 

Thy Czfar knighted me ; my youth I ſpent 
Much under him: of him I gather'd honour 
Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance . I am perfeR 3, 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms: a precedent 
Which not to read, would ſhew the Britons cold 
80 Cæſar ſhall not find them. 

Luc, Let proof ſpeak. 

che. His majeſty bids you welcome. Mak 
paſtime with us a day, or two, or longer: If 
ſeek us afterwards in other terms, you ſhall 
us in our ſalt-water girdle: if you beat us out 
it, it is yours; if you fall in the adventure, ou 
crows ſhall fare the better for you; and there's 


end. 


© LronaTus Posr uuns.“ 
O, for a horſe with wings Hear'ſt thou, Pi- 
ſanio ? 

He is at Milford-Haven : Read, and tell me 

ow far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true Piſanio, 
35](Wholong'ſt, like me, to ſee thy lord; wholong'ſt— 
O, let me *bate,—but not like me: yet long ſt. 
But in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; 
For mine's beyond, beyond,) ſay, and ſpeak thick, 
(Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing, 

o the ſmothering of the ſenſe) how far it is 
To this ſame bleſſed Milford : And, by the ways 

ell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as 
To inherit ſuch a haven: But, firſt of all, 
How we may ſteal from hence; and, for the gap 


not 
What monſters her accuſe ?—Leonatus ! 
O maſter ! what a ſtrange inſection 
Is fallen into thy ear ? What falſe Italian 
(As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed) hath prevail" 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſloyal ? No: 
She's puniſh'd for her truth; and undergoes, 
More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſuch aſſaults 
As would take in 3 ſome virtue, O my maſter ! 
Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 
Thy fortunes. How ! that 1 ſhould murder her? 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command ?—1, her? 
blood ? 


If it be ſo to do good ſervice, never 

Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look I, 

That 1 ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, 

So much as this fact comes to? * Do't: The lett 
[ Reading. 

© That I have ſent her, by her own command, 

Shall give thee opportunity :'—O damn'd paper 

Black as the ink that's on thee ! Senſcleſs bauble ! 

Art thou a feodary 4 for this act, and look'ſt 

So virgin-like without? Lo, here ſhe comes. 

Enter Im gen. 
I am ignorant in what I am commanded 5, 
Ins. How now, Piſanio ? 


1 At utterance means to keep at the extremity of defiance. 

4 A feodary is one who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and 
5 i. e. I am unpraQtiſed in the arts of murder. 
7 The meaning is, that the bees are not bleſt by the man 


take in a town is to conguer it. 
ſervice to a ſuperior lord. 
abſence keeps love in health and vigour. 


That we ſhall make in time, from our hence-going 
Till our return, to excuſe ;—but firſt, how get 


hence : 
ſhy ſhould excuſe be born or e'er begot ? 
ell talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 


gojHow many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
'Twixt hour and hour? 


Piſ. One ſcore, twixt ſun and ſun, 


Madam's, enough for you ; and too much too. 


Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
ould never go ſo flow; I have heard of riding 
wagers, 
re horſes have been nimbler than the ſands 


2 j. e. I am well informed. 3 To 


6 That is, grief for 


who ſorteiting a bond is ſent to priſon, as they are by the lover for whom they perſorm the more 


Plealing office of ſealint letters, 


That 
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That run the clock's behalf * — Rut this is fool- 


Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs; ſay 


She'll home to her father : and provide me, preſently, 


A riding ſuit ; no coſtlier than would fit 
A franklin's houſewife *. 
PI. Madam, you're beſt conſider. 
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A cell of ignorance; travelling abed ; 
A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
To ſtride a limit *, 

Arv. What ſhould we ſpeak of, 


Imo. I fee before me, man, nor here, nor here 
Nor what enſues ; but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through 3. Away, I pr'ythee 
Do as I bid thee : There's no more to ſay ; 


Acceſſible is none but Milford way. [Excunt. 
SCEN E 1s. 
Changes to 4 Foreſt in Wales, with a Cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragns. 

Bel. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch 
Whoſe roof's as low as ours! Stoop, boys : This gate 
Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bow 
ABT 
To morning's holy office : The gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbands + on, without 
Good morrow to the ſun.—Hail, thou fair heaven 
We houſe i' the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 
As prouder livers do. 
Guid. Hail, heaven! 

Arv. Hail, heaven 

Bel. Now for our mountain ſport : Up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young; I'll tread theſe flats. Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 
This ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow'd : To apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we ſee : 
And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 
The ſharded 5 beetle in a ſafer hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check“; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe 7 ; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk : 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd : no life to ours. 


ur valour is, to chace what flies; our 
e make a quire, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
d ſing our bondage freely, 
Bel. How you ſpeak ! 
id you but know the city's uſuries, 
felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whoſe top to climb 
s certain falling, or ſo flippery, that 

he fear's as bad as falling : the toil of the war, 
A pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger 
the name of fame, and honour ; which dies i' the 

ſearch ; 
And hath as oft a ſlanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
25 Doth ill deſerve by doing well; what's worſe, 
Muſt curt'fy at the cenſure z—O, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbeline lov'd me; 
zol And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off : Then was I as a tree, 
hoſe boughs did bend with fruit : but, in one night 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
hook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather, 
Guid. Uncertain favour! [oft) 
Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told you 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, ſwore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans : ſo, 
Follow'd my baniſhment ; and, theſe twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my 
world : | 

Where I have liv'd at honeſt freedom ; pay'd 
45] More pious debts to heaven, than in all ſtains; 
The fore-end of my time.—But, up to the moun- 


Cuid. Out of your proof you ſpeak : we, poor 
unfledg'd, [know not 
Have never wing'd from view o' the neſt; no 


This is not hunters' language: He, that ſtrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord e' the feaſt; 
To him the other two ſhall miniſter ; 


What air's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, };o|And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 


If quiet life be beſt ; ſweeter to you, 
That have a ſharper known; well correſponding 
With your ſtiff age: but, unto us, it is 


In place of greater ſtate. I'll meet you in the valleys. 
| [ Exeunt Guid. and Are. 
How hard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature : 


1 This fantaſtical expreſſion means no more than ſand in an hour-glaſs, uſed to meaſure time. A 


franklin is literally a freebelder, with a ſmall eſtate, neither willain nor wvaſſal. 3 That is, „I can ſee 
neither one way nor other, before me nor behind me, but all the ways are covered with an impenetra- 
ble fog.” 4 The idea of à giant was, among the readers of romances, who were almoſt all the 
readers of thoſe times, always confounded with that of a Saracen. 5 i. e. the beetle whoſe wing; 
are encloſed within two dry buſts or ſhards. © Check may mean in this place a rere; but it rather 
ſeems to ſignify command, controul. 7 Dr. Johnſon ſuſpects, that the right reading of this paſſage 15 


as follows : Richer than doing nothing for a brabe.” Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enſign of 
an honour, or any thing worn as a mark of dignity. The word is found (he adds) in Holyoak 5 
Dictionary, who terms it a reha d; and that Cooper, in his Theſaurus. defines it to be a prize, or ve. 
s To overpaſs his bound. 


ward for any game. 
ſar ays Theſe 
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3. Scene 4+] 


Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; 

Kor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive, 

They think, they are mine : and, though train' 
up thus meanly 

the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit] 5 

The roofs of palaces z and nature prompts them, 

n ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
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And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The moſt diſdain'd of fortune, N 
Imogen reads. 

Thy aid Piſanic, bath play's the firumpet in 
my bed; the tcftimonies wvhereyf lie bleeding in me. 
1 ſpeak net out of <veak furmiſes; but from proof 
as flrong as my grief, and as certain as T expett 


Beyond the trick of others. This Poly dore,— 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 

The king his father call'd Guiderius,-Jove ! 10 

When on my three · foot ſtool I ſit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 

Into my ſtoiy : ſayg—Thus mine enemy fell; 

And thus I ſet my foot on bls neck 3 even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, if 

&trains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 

That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 

(Once, Arviragus) in as like a figure, 

Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much more 

His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rouz'd !-—[20 

0 Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 

Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, 

At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes; 

Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 

Thou reft'ſt me of my lands. Euriphile, 25 

Thou waſt their nurſe; they took thee for their 
mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave : 

Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 

They take for natural father. The game is up. 30 


[ Exit. 
STS ECLE NR IV. 
Near Milford-Hawen. 
Enter Piſanio and Imogen« 2 
Ine. Thou told'ſt me, when we came fro 
horſe, the place 


Was neat at hand :=-Ne'er long'd my mother { 
To fee me firſt, as I have now :—Piſanio ! Man ao 
Where is Poſthumus ? What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee ſtare thus? Wherefore b 
that ſigh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 45 
Beyond ſelf-explication : Put thyſelf 
into a *haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. What's the matter? 
Why tender*ſt thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender ? If it be ſummer news, 50 
Smile to 't before: if winterly, thou need" ſt 
But keep that countenance ſtill— My huſband's 
hand! 
That drug-damn'd Italy * hath out- crafted him, 


evenge. That part, thou, Piſanio, muſt af? for & 
if thy faith le not tainted with the breach of bers, 
et thine exon bands take away ber lift: I fal 
ve thee opportunity at Milford-Haven : be bath 
letter for the purpeſe: Where, if thou fear to 
ike, and to make me certain it is done, theu art the 
ndar to ber di „ and e to me diſleyal. 
Piſ. What al! went png draw warts 


rongue 
Out-venoms all the worms Jof Nile; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belye 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and ſtates #, 


[Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 


This viperous ſlander enters. What cheer, madam ? 

Ins. Falſe to his bed! What is it to be falſe ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep 'twixt clock and clock ? if ſteep charge 
nature, | 
To break it with a fearful dream of him; 
And ery myſelf awake ? that's falſe to his bed ? 
Is it? 

Piſ. Alas, good lady 

Ims. 1 falſe ? Thy conſcience witnefs : lachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency | 
Thou then look'dſt like a villain ; now, methinks, 
Thy favour's good enough, Some jay of Italy, 
Whoſe mother was her painting 5, hath betray'd 
Poor ] am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion; I him: 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
| muſt be ript : to pieces with me —0, 
Men's vows are women's traitors ! All good ſeeming, 
By thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought 
Put on for villainy ; not burn, where 't grows; 
But worn, a bait for ladies. 

Piſ. Good madam, hear me. 

Ino. True honeſt men being heard, like falſe 

ZEneas, [weeping 

Were in his time, thought falſe: and Sinon's 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity [humus, 
From moſt true wretchedneſs: So, thou, Poſt 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; | 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe and perjur'd, 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou honeſt : 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou ſer ſt 


And he's at fome hard point,-Speak, man; thyj5 
tongue 

May take off ſome extremity, which to read 

Would be even mortal to me. : 

Piſ. Pleaſe you, read; | 


him, f 
A little witneſs my obedlence : Look! 
draw the ſword myſelf : take it; and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; tis empty of all things, but grief: 


L i.e. Thus meanly brought up. Yet in this very cave, which is ſo low that they muſt bow or 


dend in entering it, yet are their thoughts ſo exalt 
poifons, 3 Serpents and dragons by the old wri 


2 This is another alluſion to Italian 
+ Perſons of higheſt 


ed, &c. 
ters were called worms. 


ank. 3 That is, Some jay of Italy, made by art the creature, not of nature, but of painting. In this 
ſenſe pointing may be not improperly termed her tber. 
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910 [AR 3. Scene "R F 
Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, Piſ. Not ſo, neither: 
The riches of it : Do his bidding, ſtrike. But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe ; My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be 
But now thou ſeem'ſt a coward. ut that my maſter is abus d: 8 ( 
Piſ. Hence, vile inſtrument! 5 [Some villain, ay, and fingular in his art, - | 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand. Hath done you both this curſed injury. 
Ins. Why, I muſt die; Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art Piſ. No, on my life, 
No ſervant of thy maſter's: Againſt ſelf-laught "ll give but notice you are dead, and ſend him 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, ro Some bloody ſign of it; for tis commanded 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here's m ſhould do ſo: You ſhall be miſs'd at court, 
heart And that will well confirm it. 
ing's aſore t: oft, ſoft ; we'll no defence; Imo. Why, good fellow, | 
Obedient as the ſcabbard. What is here? What ſhall I do the while ? Where bide ? How lt 
The ſcriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 15|Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
All turn'd to hereſy ? Away, away, Dead to my huſband ? : 
Corrupters of my faith! you ſhall no more Piſ. If you'll back to the court a 
Be ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor f Imo. No court, no father ; nor no more ado 
Believe falſe teachers: Though thoſe that With that harſh, noble, fimple, nothing ; | | 
betray d of That Cloten, whoſe love - ſuĩit hath been to me 
Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor As fearful as a ſiege. | 
Stands in worſe caſe of woe. Piſ. If not at court, | 
And thou, Poſthumus, that diddeſt ſet up Then not in Britain muſt you bide. 
My diſobedience gainſt the king my father, Imo. Where then ? 
And mad'ſt me put into contempt the ſuits 25 Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ? Day, night, 
Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter find Are they not but in Britain? I the world's volume 
It is no act of common paſſage, but Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not init ; 
A ftrain of rareneſs : and I grieve myſelf, In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt; Pr'ythee, think / 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſ-edg'd by her There's livers out of Britain. 
That now thou tir'ſt on *, thy memory 30] Piſ. I am moſt glad 
Will then be pang'd by me.—Pr'ythee, diſpatch :| [You think of other place. The embaſſador, 
The lambentreats the butcher: Where's thy knife ?} [Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
Thou art too flow to do thy maſter's bidding, To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind 
When I defire it too. Dark as your fortune is ; and but diſguiſe 
Piſ. O gracious lady 35] That, which to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be, ] 
Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, But by ſelf-danger ; you ſhould tread a courſe 
I have not ſlept one wink, Pretty, and full of view 3: yea, haply, near 
Ino. Do t, and to bed then. The reſidence of Poſthumus; ſo nigh, at leaſt, f 
Piſ. Tu wake mine eye · balls blind firſt, © [That though his actions were not viſible, yet f 
Ino. Wherefore then 40]Report ſhould render him hourly to your car, 
Did'ſ undertake it ? Why haſt thou abus'd As truly as he moves. 
So many miles, with a pretence ? this place? Imo, O, for ſuch means ! 
Mine action, and thine own ? our horſes labour ?{ Though peril to my modeſty, not death on t, 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, I would adventure. 
For my being abſent, whereunto I never 45] Piſ. Well, then here's the point: 
Purpoſe return? Why haſt thou gone ſo far, You muſt forget to be a woman; change F 
To be unbent, when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, Command into obedience ; fear, and niceneſ+, 
The elected deer before thee ? (The handmaids of all women, or, 'more truly, 
Piſ. But to win time Woman its pretty ſelf) into a waggiſh courage; . 
To loſe ſo bad employment: in the which 50 Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 5 
1 have conſider d of a courſe ; Good lady, As quarrellous as the weazel : nay, you muſt 
Hear me with patlence. Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; ſpeak : Expoſing it, (but, O the harder heart ! f 
I have heard, I am a trumpet ; and mine ear, Alack, no remedy) to the greedy touch 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 55 Of common-kifſing Titan; and forget 1 
Nor tent to bottom that. But ſpeak. Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
Piſ. Then, madam, You made great Juno angry. , 
I thought you would not back again. Ins. Nay, be brief: 
Ino. Moſt like; I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt 
Bringing me here to kill me. A man already. : 


1 A hawk is ſaid to tire upon that which he pecks; from tirer, French. 2 The meaning is, 4 


muſt diſguiſe that greatneſs, which, to appear hereafter in its proper form, cannot yet appear without great 
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danger to itſelf.” © i. e. with opportunities of examining your affairs with your own eyes, 


AA 3. Scene 3. C Y MB 


Pi. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one. 
Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 
(Tis in my cloak-bag) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them: Would you in their ſ 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, *fore noble Lucius 
Preſent yourſelf, defire his ſervice, tell him 
Wherein you are happy, (which you'll make him 

know q 


* 

if that his head have ear in muſic) doubtleſs, 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Your means 
You have me, rich; and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor ſupplyment. 

[no. Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with, Pr'ythee, away : 
There's more to be conſider'd ; but we'll even 


All that good time will give us * : This attempt 
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Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs ; 

5 [The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 
Queen, Tis not ſleepy buſineſs ; 
But muſt be look d to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 
10 Cym. Our expectation that it ſhould be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter ? She hath not a 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day : She looks us like 
15]A thing more made of malice than of duty; 
We have noted it-Call her before us; for 
We have been too light in ſufferance. 
| [Exit a Servant. 


| am ſoldier to *, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee, [wel; 
Piſ. Well, madam, we muſt take a ſhort fare- 
Leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpeRed of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſ. 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen; 
What's in't is precious : if you are fick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper . To ſome ſhade, 
And fit you to your manhood :---May the gods 
Direct you to the beſt ! 
Im. Amen; I thank thee. [Exeunt. 


7" 5+ WE AO 
The Palace of Cymbcline. 

Enter Cymbeline, Queen, Claten, Lucius, and Lords, 

Cym. Thus far; and ſo farewel. 

Luc. Thanks, royal fir. 
My emperor hath wrote : I muſt from hence ; 
And am right ſorry, that I muſt report ye 
My maſter's enemy. 

Cym. Our ſubjects, fir, 
Will not endure his yoke ; and for ourſelf 
To ſhew leſs ſovereignty than they, muſt needs 
Appear unkinglke. 

Luc. So, fir, I defire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford- Haven. 


Hath her life been ! the cure whereof, my lord, 
Tis time muſt do. Beſeech your majeſty, 
Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her : She's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 
Re-enter the Servant, 

Om. Where is ſhe, fir ? How 
her contempt be anſwer'd ? 
Ser. Pleaſe you, fir, 
Her chambers are all lock'd ; and there's no anſwer 
That will be given to the loud of noiſe we make. 

NQueen, My lord, when laſt I went to viſit her, 
She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe ; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 
33]She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer : this 


Made me to blame in memory. 


Cym. Her doors lock'd ? [fear, 
Not ſeen of late ? Grant, heavens, that, which I 
Prove falſe. [ Exit, 


Queen. Son, I ſay, follow the king. 
Cizt, That man of hers, Piſanio her old ſervant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days. [ Exit. 
Qucen. Go, look after. 
Piſanio, thou that ſtand ' ſt ſo for Poſthumus 


Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you 
Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office; 
The due of honour in no point omit ;jw— 
So, farewel, noble Lucius. 
Luc. Your hand, my lord. f 
Che. Receive it friendly : but from this ti 
forth I wear it as your enemy. 
Luc. Sir, the event 
I; yet to name the winner: Fare you well. [lord 
Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good m 
Till he have croſt the Severn,—Happineſs ! 
[ Exeunt Lucius, Cc. 
Queen, He goes hence frowning : but it honour 
That we have given him cauſe. 
Cz. Tis all the better; 


1 f. e. we'll make our work even with our tine; we'll do what time will allow, 


inliſted and bound myſelf to its 


He hath a drug of mine: I pray his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that; for he believes 

It is a thing moſt precious. But for her, [her: 
50J Where is ſhe gone? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her deſfir'd Poſthumus : Gone the is 

To death, or to diſhonour ; and my end 

Can make good uſe of either: She being down, 
have the placing of the Britiſh crown. 


| Re-enter Claten. 


How now, my ſon ? 
Chet. Tis certain, ſhe is fled : 


5 


Ius, oOo in, and cheer the king; he rages, none 


Dare come about him. 


3 i» e. I have 


Nun 


She wiſh'd me to make known; but our great court 
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Queen. All the better: May 
This night fore · ſtall him of the coming day 
[Exit Queen 
Cl. I love and hate her i for ſhe's fair 


al; 5 mine. 


roy 
And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exq 
Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The beſt ſhe hath, and ſhe, of all compounded, 
Outſells them all: I love her therefore; But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Poſthumus, ſlanders ſo her j 
That what's elſe rare, is choak'd ; and, in that point, 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, | 
To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools 
i g Enter Piſanis. 15 
Shall Who is here? What | are you packing 
firrah ? ) 
Come hither 1 Ah, you precious pandar ! Vi 
Where is thy lady? In a word; or elſe 
Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends. 
Fi. O, good my lord! | 
Cht. Where is thy lady ? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, 
Tu pave this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthamus ? 
From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. Qt 


Piſ. Alas, my lord, 


How can ſhe be with him? when was ſhe miſs'd ? 
He-is in Rome. 


c Y MB EI IN &, 


roſſui 


Cle. Wilt thou ſerve me? For fince pati 


and conſtantly thou haſt ſtuck to the bare fora? 
of that beggar Poſthumus, thou can'ſt not in the 


> of gratitude but be a diligent follower 
Wilt thou ſerve me ? N 
Piſ. Sir, I will. 


cla. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe, Ha 


any of thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion 


Piſ. I have; my lord, at my lodging, the f. 
t he wore when he took leave of ny lady and 


Ct. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that 


[ſuit hither: let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. 


Piſ. I ſhall, my lord. [Exi, 
Clot. Meet thee at Milford-Haven II fo 


got to aſk him one thing; I'll remember't anon 


ven” there, thou villain Poſthumus, will! 


kill thee, .-T would, theſe garments were come. 
She faid upon a time, (the bitterneſs of it I now 
ojbelch from my heart) that ſhe held the very gar. 
ment of Poſthumus in more reſpect than my noble 
and natural perſon, together with the adornment 


of my qualities. With that ſuit upon my back, 


will I raviſh her: Firſt kill him, and in ber 
eyes; there ſhall ſhe ſee my valour, which will 
then be a torment to her contempt. He on the 


my ſpeech of inſuktment ended on his 
body;—and - when my luſt hath dine, 


(which, as I ſay, to vex her, I will execute in 


ache "clothes that ſhe ſo prais d) ts the court I 
knock her back, foot her home again. She hath 
deſpis d me rejoicingly, and I' be merry in wy 


Cet. Where is me, fir? Come nearer 
No further halting : ſatisfy me homes 


What is become of her; 
Piſ. O, my all-wortby lord ! __., 
. All-worthy villain ! 


az 
ö 


Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 7 
At the next word No more of worthy lord,— | | 
Speak, of thy filence on the inſtant is ' 
Thy condemnation, and thy death, | 
F Then, fir, | Lid 24.0.4) 28] 
This paper is the hiſtory of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. OS 
_ Clit, Let's fee't :—I will purſue her | 
Even to Avguſtus' throne. „ 
Pi. Or this, or perim .. 
She's far enough; andwhat he learns bythis 11 
May prove his travel, not her danger. f 
Clat. Humh! ; 
Fi. Tu write to my lord, ſhe's * 


- Imogen, [ 
Sele may ſt thou wander, ſafe return again 

Cht. Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Piſ. Sir, as I think. 

Chet. It is Poſthumus hand; I know't.—Si 
if thou wouldſt not be a villain, but do me 
ſervice ; undergo thoſe employments, wherein 
ſhould have cauſe to uſe thee, with a ſerious in 
duſtry,that is, what villainy ſoe er I bid thee 
do, to perform it, directiy and truly, -I would 
think thee an honeſt man: thou ſhould'ſt neither 
want my means for thy relief, nor my voice for 
.thy preferment. 


| 


Come, and de true. 


revenge. 


Re-enter Piſanio, with the clothes. 


Be thoſe the garments ? 


Piſ. Ay, my noble lord. 
How long is't fince ſhe went to Milford. 


Haven? 


Piſ. $he can ſcarce be there yet. 

Cot. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that 
is the ſecond thing that I have commanded thee: 
the third is, that thou wilt be a voluntary muteto 
my dengn. Be but duteous, and true preſerment 
ſhall tender itſelf to thee. My revenge is now 

t Milford; would I had wings to follow it !- 
| [ Ex. 

Pi. Thou bid'ſt me to my loſs: for, true to 

thee, | 
Were to prove falſe, which I will never be, 


ro him that is moſt true. To Milford go, 


And find not her whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, flow, 

You heavenly bleffings, on her! This fool's ſpeed 

Be croſt with ſlowneſs; labour be his meed ! | Ext, 
* FF 3: & 


| The Foreſt and Cave. 


Enter Imogen, in bey"s clatber. 
Ino. I ſee, a man's life is a tedious one: 
[ have tir'd myſelf ; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be icky 
But that my reſolution helps me.---Miltord, 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhew'd thee, 


Pit Well, my good lord. 


Thou waft within a ken: O Jove ! I think, 


That is, I muſt either give bim the paper freely, or periſh in my attempt to keep it. 


Foundations 
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AR 3. Scene 6.] 


Foundations fly the wretched : ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars 


me, 
could not miſs my way : Will poor folk lye, 
That have aſflictions on them; knowing tis 5 
A puniſhment, or trial? Yes: no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſeinfullneſ 
Is forer *, than to lye for need; and falſhood 
1s worſe in kings, than beggars My dear lord ! 
Thou art one of the falſe ones: Now I think onſ 10 
thee, . 
My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 
At point to fink for food, But what is this? 
Here is a path to itz Tis ſome ſavage hold: 
| were beſt not call; I dare not call: yet famine, 15 
Fre clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother.-Ho ! who's here? 
If any thing that's civil*, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 
Take, or lend 3.— Ho! —No anſwer ? then T 
enter. , 
Beſt draw my ſword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look on 
Such a foe, good heavens ! [ She goes into the cave. 
Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
Bd. You, Polydore, have prov'd beſt wood- 
man, and 
Are maſter of the feaſt : Cadwal, and I, 
Will play the cook, and ſervant; tis our match: 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſtomac 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury : Wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be 
Poor houſe, that keeps thyſelf ! 
Guid. I am thoroughly weary. [tite. 
Aro. Iam weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appe- 
C. There is cold meat i” the cave; we 
brouze on that, 


23 


30 


Whilſt what we have kill'd be cook'd. 40 


Bel. Stay; come not in :— [ Looking in. 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 

Cu. What's the matter, fir? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 45 
An earthly paragon !—Behold divineneſs 
Ko elder than a boy 

Enter Imogen. 
Im. Good maſters, harm me not : 


Before I enter'd here, I call'd ; and thought 50 


To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took : 

good troth, [had found 
I have ſtolen nought; nor would not, though 1 
Cold ſtrew d o' the floor. Here's money for my 


meat: 55 


1 would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 


. e. is a greater or heavier crime. 
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— I had made my meal; and parted 
ith prayers for the provider. 

Guid, Money, youth? 

Av. All gold and filver rather turn to dirt! 
As "tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 
Who worſhip dirty gods. ; 
Imo. I ſee, you are angry : 


now, if you kill me for my fault, 1 ſhould 
Have dy'd, had I not made it. | 

Bel. Whither bound ? 

Imo. To Milford-Haven. 

Bel. What's your name? 

Ino. Fidele, fir : I have a kinſman, who 
Is bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford ; 
o whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
am fallen in this offence. 
Bel. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 
hink us no churls ; nor meaſure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd! 
"Tis almoſt night: you ſhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to ſtay and cat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome. 

Guid. Were you a woman, youth, 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom.— In honeſty 
did for you, as I'd buy. 

Av. I'll mak't my comfort, 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 
After long abſence, ſuch is yours: Moſt welcome! 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends. 

Im, Mongſt friends 
If brothers ?—"Would it had been ſo, that 

they [prize 

Had been my father's ſons! then had my þ Adi. 
Been leſs; and ſo more equal ballaſting 
To thee, Poſthumus. 

Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs, 

Guid. Would, I could free't ! 

Arv. Or I; whate'er it be, 
What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods ! 

Bel. Hark, boys. [ Whiſpering. 

Ino. Great men, 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them (laying by 
That nothing gift of differing * multitudes), 
Could not out-peer theſe twain. Pardon me, gods l 


2 Crvil, for human creature. 


I'd change my ſex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus falſe— 

Bel. It ſhall be ſo: 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt.--Fair youth, come in! 
Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting : when we have ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy Rory, 
So far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 


Guid. Pray, draw near. [lark, leſs welcome, 


Arv. The night to the owl, and morn-to the 


3 Dr. Johnſon ſuſpects 


that, after the words, if ſavage, a line is loſt, and propoſes to read the paſſage thus: 


Ho ! who's here ? 
If any thing that's civil, tate 
If ſavage, ſpeak. 


or lend, 


If you are civiliſed and peaceable, take a price for what I want, or lend it for a future recompence; if you 


we 7976 inbeſpitable inhabitants of the mountain, ſpeak, that I may know my ſtate, 
be applied in a ſenſe equivalent to the many-beaded rabble, a 


3N 


4 Differing may 
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Im». Thanks, fir. 
Arv. 1 pray, draw near. [Exeunt. 
SCENE VI. | 
R O M E. 5 
Enter cue Roman Senators, and Tribunes. 


1 Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ ; 
That ſince the common men are now in action 
*Gainſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 10 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 


A C T 


SCENE 1 


The Fereft near the Cave. 
Enter Cloten. 


AM near to the place where they ſhould meet,|2 

if Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit his 
garments ſerve mel Why ſhould his miſtreſs, w 
was made by him that made the taylor, not be fir 
too? the rather (ſaving reverence of the word) 
for, 'tis ſaid, a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. 
Therein I muſt play the workman. I dare ſpeak 
it to myſelf, (for it is not vain-glory for a man and 
dis glaſs to confer; in his own chamber, I mean) 
the lines of my body are as well drawn as his; no 
leſs young, more ſtrong, not beneath him in for- 
tunes, beyond him in the advantage of the time 
above him in birth, alike converſant in general 
ſervices, and more remarkable in ſingle oppoſi- 
tions: yet this imperſeverant* thing loves him 
In my deſpight. What mortality is ! Poſthumus, 40 
thy head, which is now growing upon thy ſhoul- 
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ders, ſhall within this hour be off; thy miſtreſs 
enforced; thy garments cut to pieces before thy 
face: and all this done, ſpurn her home to he 


father z who may, haply, be alittle angry for my[45 


ſo rough uſage : but my mother, having power o 
his teſtineneſs, ſhall turn all into my commenda- 
tions. My horſeis ty'd up ſafe: Out, ſword, an 
to a fore purpoſe ! Fortune, put them into my 
hand! This is the very deſcription of their meet- 5 

Ing-place ; and the fellow dares not deceive me. 
[Exit. 

S ENI 1. | 
The Cave. 

Enter Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, and Imogen. 

Bel. You are not well: remain here in the cave; 
We'll come to you after hunting. 

Arv. Brother, tay here: [To Imogen, 
Are we not brothers ? 


Tj. e. he commands the commiſſion to be given to you. 


ſoverant. 


nothing follows but canfulion, 


[AR 4. Scene 2, 


The gentry to this buſineſs : He creates 


ucius pro-conſul : and to you the tribune, 


For this immediate levy, he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion *. 


Long live Cæſar! 
Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 
2 Sen. Ay. 
Tri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
1 Sen. With thoſe legions 
hich I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
uſt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſioꝶ 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their diſpatch. 


Tri. We will diſcharge our duty, Lau. 
Ino. So man and man ſhould be 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whoſe duſt is both alike. I am very ſick. 


Guid. Go you to hunting, I'll abide with him, 
Imo. So ſick I am not; yet I am not well: 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die, ere ſick: So pleaſe you, leave mez 
Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of all3, Iam ill; but your being by me 
nnot amend me : Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable : I am not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me hert; 
I'll rob none but myſelf ; and let me die, 
Stealing ſo poorly. 
Guid. I love thee; I have ſpoke it: 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
Bel. What? how? how? 
Av. If it be fin to ſay fo, fir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault: I know not why, 
I love this youth; and I have heard you ſay, 
Love's reaſon's without reaſon : the bier at doot, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 
ly father, mt this youth, 
Bel. © noble ſtrain! 
worthineſs of nature ! breed of greatneſs ! 
owards father cowards, and baſe things fire baſe! 
ature hath meal, and bran ;z contempt; and grace. 
I am not their father ; yet who this ſhould be, 
th miracle itſelf! lov'd before me. 
Tis the ninth hour o* the morn. 
Arv. Brother, far ewel. 
Ino. I wiſh you ſport. 
Arv. You health.——So pleaſe you, fir. 
Ins. [Afide.] Theſe are kind creatures. Goth 
what lies I have heard! 
r courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report ! 
The imperious ſeas breed monſters; for the diſt 
Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh, 


2 Tmperſewverant means no more than fe 
3 That is, keep your daizy courſe uninterrupted i if the Rated plan of life is once broken 


F 


„ 


AR 4. Scene 2.] 
I am fick ſtill; heart-fick : Piſanio, 
u now taſte of thy drug. 


Guid, I could not ſtir i him: 
He ſaid, he was gentle a, but unfortunate ; 
Piſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt. 
Arv. Thus did he anſwer me: yet ſaid, hereafter 
I might know more. 
B:l. To the field, to the field 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and reſt, 
Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be not fick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife, 
Ins. Well, or ill, 
{ am bound to you. 
Bil, And ſhalt be ever. 


[Exit Imogen. 


This youth, howe'er diſtreſs d, appears, he hath had| 


Good anceſtors, 
A. How angel-like he fings ! 
Guid. But his neat cookery ! 
He cut our roots in characters; 
And ſauc'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. 
AL. Nobly he yokes 
A ſmiling with a figh : as if the ſigh 
Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile; 
The ſmile mocking the ſigh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that ſailors rail at. 
Guid, I do note, 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their ſpurs 3 together. 
Arv. Grow, patience ! 
And let the ſtinking elder, grief, untwine 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine 
Bel. It is great morning 4. Come; away.— 
Who's there? 
Enter Chien, 
Cht. I cannot find thoſe runagates; that villain 
Hath mock d me: Il am faint, 
Hal. Thoſe runagates 
Means he not us ?—l partly know him; 'tis 
Cloten, the ſon o* the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh, 
I law him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know 'tis he t=——We are held as outlaws :t— 
Hence. 
Cuil. He is but one: You and my brother ſearch 
What companies are near: pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. 
[ Excunt Belarins and Arviragus. 
Ci. Soft ! What are you 
That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers ? 
I have heard of ſuch.- What ſlave art thou ? 
Guid, A thing 
More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 
A ſlave without a knock. 
Ci. Thou art a robber, 
Alaw-breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief. 
Guid, To who? to thee? What art thou :? 
Have not I 
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My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art 
hy I ſhould yield to thee ? 
Cle. Thou villain baſe, 
ſt me not by my clothes ? 
Guid. No, nor thy taylor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee. 
Cit. Thou precious varlet, 
My taylor made them not, 
Guid. Hence then, and thank 


20 


30 


40 


45 


55 


bo 


An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 


I Stir for move. 
* for the fibres of a tree. 
Jo take in means, here, to conquer, to ſubdue, 


The man that gave them thee, Thou art ſome ſool ; 
I am loath to beat thee, 

Cet. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble, 


15] Seid. What's thy name? 


Cut. Cloten, thou villain. 

Guid. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
cannot tremble at it; were it toad, adder, ſpider, 
'Twould move me ſooner, 

Clot, To thy further tear, 
Nay, to thy mere confuſion, thou ſhalt know 
I am fon to the queen. 
Guid. I am ſorry for't; not ſeeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 
Clots Art not afeard ? 
Guid. Thoſe that 1 reverence, thoſe I fear the 
wiſe : 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 
Clot. Die the death: 
When J have lain thee with my proper hand, 
I'll follow thoſe that evennow fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: 
Yield, ruſtic mountaineer. | Fight, and excunts 
Enter Belarius, and Arviragus, 

Bel. No company's abroad. 

Arv. None in the world : You did miſtake 

him, ſure. 

B-l. I cannot tell: Long is it fince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his: I am abſolute 
"Twas very Cloten. 

Arv. In this place we left them: 
| wiſh my brother make good time with him, 
You fay he is ſo fell. 

Bel. Being ſcarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 

Of roaring terrors : For the ette& ot judgment 

Is oft the cauſe of fear. But ſer, thy brother. 
| Re-enter Guiderius, with Cliten's bead. 

Cvid. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't : not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as I do his. 

Bel. What haſt thou done ? 

Guid. 1am perfect, what 5 : cut off one Cloten's 

head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report ; 


2 Gentle implies well-born, of birth above the vulgar. 
+ A Galliciſm. Grand+jour, 


3 


Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and ſwore, 
With his own fingle hand he'd take us in“, 


3 Spurs, an old 
5 j, 6, well-iatormed, what. 


N 2 Diſplace 
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Diſplace our heads, where thank the gods they grow, 
And ſet them on Lud's town. 

Bel. We are all undone. 

Guid. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe, 
But, that he ſwore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us; Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us? 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf ? 
For * we do fear the law? What company 


Diſcover you abroad? 10 


Bel. No ſingle ſoul } 
Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants. Though his honou 
Was nothing but mutation *; ay, and that 


From one bad thing to worſez not frenzy, not [15 


Abſolute madneſs could ſo far have rav'd, 

To bring him here alone : Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 

Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time 


May make ſome ſtronger head; the which heſz0 


hearingy 

(As it is like him) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet is 't not probable 
To come alone, either he ſo undertaking, : 
Or they ſo ſuffering : then on good ground we fear ;|2 5 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance ' 
Come as the gods foreſay it i howſoe'er, 
My brother hath done well. 30 

Bel. I had no mind z 
To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth 3. . 

Guid. With his own ſword, 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'e 
His head from him: I'll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the ſea, 
And tell the fiſhes, he's the queen's ſon, Cloten : 
That's all I reck. [ Exit 

Bel. I fear, *twill be reveng'd: 
Would, Polydore, thou had ſt not done t 

valour 

Becomes thee well enough. 

Arv, Would I had done t, 
So the revenge alone purſu'd me !—Polydore, 45 
I love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 
Thou haſt robb'd me of this deed; I would, re- 


venges, [throug 
That poſſible ſtrength might meet i, would ſeek us 
And put us to our anſwer, 50 


Bel. Well, tis done 
We'll hunt no more to- day, nor ſeek for danger 
Where there's no profit. 1 pr'ythee, to our rock; 


L IN E. [AR 4. Scene 2, 


I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Cloten's blood, 

And praiſe myſelf for charity. [Exi, 
Bel. O thou goddeſs, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 


$5|In theſe two princely boys! They are as gentle 


As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rudeſt wing, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to the vale. *Tis wonderful, 
That an inviſible inſtin& ſhould frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd ; honour untaught; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſow'd! Yet ſtill it's ſtrange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends ; 

Or what his death will bring us. 


Re-enter Guiderius. 


Guid, Where's my brother ? 
I have ſent Cloten's clot-pole down the ſtream, 
In embaſſy to his mother; his body's hoſtage 
For his return. { Solemn muſe, 

Bel. My ingenious inſtrument ! 
Hark, Polydore, it ſounds ! But what occafion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark | 
Guid. Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. 
Guid, What does he mean ? fince death of my 

deareſt mother 
It did not ſpeak before. All folemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad ? 
Re-enter Arviragus, with Imogen as dead, bearing be 
in bis arms. 

Bel. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occafion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for! 
Aru. The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have ſkipp*d from ſixteen years of age to ſixty, 
And turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. 
Cuid. Oh ſweeteſt, faireſt lily! 
My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 
Bel. O, melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy Nluggiſh crare 
Might eafilieft harbour in ?—Thou bleſſed thing 
Jove knows what man thou might'ſt have made; 


You and Fidele play the cooks: I'll tay 
*Till haſty Polydore return, and bring. him 55 
To dinner preſently. | 
Arv. Poor fick Fidele! 
I'll willingly to him: To gain his colour, 


1 Fer is here uſed in the ſenſe of becauſe. 
faſhion, which was perpetually changing. 3 i. 
cave tedicus. 


but 1®, 

Thou dy*dſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy '— 
ow found you him ? 
Arv. Stark, as you ſee; 

Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled Number, 


2 That is, The only notion he had of honour was the 


e. Fidele's fickneſs made my walt forth from the 


i. e. ſuch purſuit of vengeance as fell within any poſſibility of oppoſition. 5A 


crure is a {mall trading veſſel, called in the Latin of the middle ages crayera. The word often occurs in 
Holinſhed. 
thou dy dſt.““ 


6 The meaning is, „ Jove knows 


what man thou might'ſt have made, but I 4% 
Not 


4 ot. a4 a aca a0. © — — = = 
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Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right Guid. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. [cheek the eaſt ; 

Guid. Where ? My father hath a reaſon for't. 

Av. O' the floor; Arv. Lis true. 

His arms thus leagu'd : I thought, he ſlept; and{ 5 Guid. Come on then, and remove him. 
put [ rudeneſs u. So,—Begin. 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe 

Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 300 

Guid, Why, he but ſleeps: Guid. Fear no more the beat o the ſuny 
If he be gone, he Il make his grave a bed; 10 Ner the furious winter's rages 3 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 

And worms will not come to thee. Home art gone, and ta en thy wages : 

Arv. With faireſt flowers, F Both golden lads and girls all muſt, 

Whilt ſummer laits, and I live here, Fidele, | As chimney-ſeocepers, come to duſt. 
ru ſweeten thy ſad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack [15 Arv. Fir > ane dls fon 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor Thou art paſt the e 
The azur*d hare- bell, Lke thy veins; no, nor Care no mere to cloath, and eat ; 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to flander, To thee the reed is as the we + 7 
Out- ſweeten d not thy breath: the ruddock®* would, The ( 2 
| | | | c ſcepter, learning, phyſic, muſt 

With charitable bill (O bill, ſore- ſnaming oi All Follow this, and come to duſt, 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie Guid. F be haben 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this; [none, docs _ no more the lightuing-flaſby 
Yea, and furr'd moſs belides, when flowers are rv. Nor all the dreaded thunder-ftone 5 
To winter-ground thy corſe. Guid. Fear not Aander, cenſure raſh ; 

l : Arv. Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan ; 

Gaid. Priythee, have done; 25] Both. Al! 

And do not play in wench-like words with that rn 
Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, 925 
And not prytract with admiration what Guid. No exvrciſer barm thee ! 

Is now due debt. —To the grave. Arv. Ner no witch-craft charm thee! 

Av. Say, where ſhall's lay him? 30 Cuid. C unlaid ferbear thee ! 

Guid. By good Euriphele, our mother. Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Arv. Be't ſo; Both. Quiet conſummation have 3 
And let us, Polydore, though now our voices And renowned be thy grave ! 

Have got the manniſh crack, fing him tothe ground, f 
As once our mother; uſe like — and words, [35 Re-enter Belarius, with the body of Clcten, 
Save that Eur:phele muſt be Fidele. Guid. We have done our obſequies : Come, lay 

Cuid. Cadwal, him down. 

I cannot ſing: I'll weep, and word it with thee : Bel. Here's a few flowers ; but about midnight, 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe more : [night, 
Than prieits and fanes that lie. 4o|The herbs, that have on them cold dew o' the 

Av. We'll ſpeak it then. [Cloten| [Are ſtrewings fitt'ſt ſor graves. Upon their faces: T 

Bel. Great grieſs, I ſee, medicine the leſs ; for] |You were as flowers, now wither'd; even ſo 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys; Theſe herb'lets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow- . 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 

He was paid ® for that: Though mean and mighty[4.5] | he ground, that gave them firſt, has thera again: 
rotting Their pleaſure here is paſt, ſo is their pain. [ Exe. 

Together, have one duſt ; yet reverence Imogen, awaking. 

(That angel * of the world) doth make diſtinction Imo. Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven ; Which is the 

Of place 'twixt high and low. Our foe was princely; way ? 

And though you took his life, as being our for, |5of1 thank you. By yon buſh ?——Pray, how far 

Yet bury him as a prince. thither ? 

Guid. Pray, fetch him hither. Ods pittikins © can it be fix miles yet 
Therſites* body is as good as Ajax, have gone all night :—'Faith, I'll lie down and 
When neither are alive. ſleep. 

Arv. If you'll go fetch him, 55|But, ſoft ! no bedfellow :—O, gods and goddeſſes! 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilit.—Brother, begin. Seeing the bedy. 

[Exit Belarius. | Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world 


1 Clouted brogues are ſhoes ſtrengthened with c/:ur or Hub- nails. In ſome parts of England, thin plates 


of iron called clours are likewiſe fixed to the ſhoes of ploughmen. 
to which bird the office of covering the dead is aſcribed. 


2 The ruddock is the red-breaff, 


Paid is here uſed for puniſhed. Mean- 


ing, that reverence, or due regard to ſubordination, is the power which keeps peace and order in the 


world. 5 To 
the regiſter of death. 


confign to thee, is to ſeal the ſame contra# with thee, i. e. add their names to thine upon 
6 This diminutive adjuration is derived from God's my pic. 
3N 


3 This 
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This bloody man, the care ont. I hope, I dream; 
For, ſo, 1 thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honeſt creatures : but 'tis not ſo; 
*Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes. 
Are ſometimes like our judgments, blind, Good 
faith, 
I tremble ſtill with fear: But if there be 
Yet left jn heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, ſear'd gods, a part of it! 
The dream's here ſtill ; even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 
A headleſs man. The garments of Poſthumus ! 
I know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh ; 
The brawns of Hereyles but his Jovial i face— 
Murder in heaven? -H] Tis gone.—Piſanio, 
All curſes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 
Conſpir'd with that irregulous * devil, Cloten, 
Haſt here cut off my lord.—To write, and read, 
Be henceforth treacherous ! Damn'd Piſanio 
Hath with his forged letters, damn'd Piſanio- 
From this moſt braveſt veſſel of the world 
Struck the main top !—O, Poſthumus! alas, 
Where is thy head? where's that? Ay me! 
where's that? 
Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, [nio? 
And leſt this head on. How ſhould this be ? Piſa- 
*Tis he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. O, 'tis pregnant, preg- 
nant ! [cious 
The drug he gave me, which, he ſaid, was pre- 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murd'rous to the ſenfes ? That confirms it home: 
This is Piſanio's deed, and Cloten's: 0 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may ſcem to thoſe 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord! my lord! 


Erter Lucius Captains, &c. and a Soor l ſayer. 


Cap. To them, the legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 
After your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with yuuy ſhips : 
They are in readineſs. 

Luc, But what from Rome ? 

Cap. The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy; moſt willing ſpirits, 
That promiſe noble ſervice ; and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Lachimo, | 
Syenna's brother, 

Luc. When expect you them? 

Cap. With the next benefit o the wind. 

Luc. This forwardneſs [numbers 
Makes our hopes fair. Command our preſent 
Be muſter'd; hid the captains look to't. Now, fir, 
What have you dream d, of late, of this war's pur- 

ſe? [ viſion : 

S-tb. Laſt night the very gods3 ſhew'd me a 
{1 faſt, and pray d, for their intelligence) Thus: 


nA 


Our very eyes 5 


175 


$1 


30 


40 


45 


55 


From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the wall 
There vaniſh'd in the ſun-beams: which portendy 
(Unleſs my fins abuſe my divination) 
Succeſs to the Roman hoſt. 

Luc. Dream oſten fo, 
And never falſe.— Soft, ho! what trunk is here, 
Without his top ? The ruin ſpeaks, that e 
It was a worthy building, How! a page 
Or dead, or ſleeping on him? But dead, rather; 


io|For nature doth abhor to make his bed 


With the defunR, or ſleep upon the dead, 
Let's ſee the boy's face. 
Cap. He is alive, my lord. [one, 
Luc, He'll then inſtruct us of this body.—Your 
Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded: Who is this, 
Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow ? Or who is he, 
That otherwiſe than noble nature did +, 
Hath alter'd that good picture? What's thy intereſt 


Olin this ſad wreck ? How came it ? Who is it? 


What art thou? 

Imo. I am nothing: or if not, 

Nothing to be were better. This was my maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 

That here by mountaineers lies ſlain:— Alas 
There are no more ſuch maſters : I may wander 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 

Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never 
Find ſuch another maſter. 

Luc. Lack, good youth! 

Thou mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter in bleeding: Say his name, good fiiend, 
Io. Richard du Champ. If I do lye, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 

[ Aft, 
They'll pardon it. Say you, br? 

Luc. Thy name ? 

Im», Fidele, fir. 

Luc. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame : 
Thy name well fits thy faith ; thy faith, thy name, 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not ſay, 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd ; but, be ſure, 
No leſs belov'd. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go with me. 

Im, I'll follow, fir. But, firſt, an't pleaſe tlic 

gods, 

I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 

As theſe poor pick-axes 5 can dig: and when 

With wild wood leaves and weeds I have ſtrew's 
his grave, 

And on it faid a century of prayers, 

uch as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and ſigh; 

And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 

So pleaſe you entertain me. 

Luc. Ay, good youth; i 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. 
My friends, 


60 


1 ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 


T J.vial face fignifies in this place, ſuch a face as belongs to hows 
4 i. e. made, or did it. 


3 i. e. the gods themſelves. 


The boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us 
Find aut the prettieſt dairy'd plot we can, 
And n * with our pikes and partizans 


2 1. e. lawleſs, licentious. 
$ Meaning her fingers, 


A grave :- 


_— 
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A : Come, arm him*.—Boy, he is preferr'd| 
py thee to us; and he ſhall be interr'd, 

a5 ſoldiers can. Be chearful; wipe thine eyes: 
come falls are means the happier to ariſe. ¶ Exeunt, 


SCENE m. 


Cymbeline"s Palace. 
Enter Cymbeline, Lords, and Piſania. 
cn. Again; and bring me word, how tis 
with her. 
A fever with the abſence of her ſon ; 
A madneſs, of which her life's in danger 
Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me ! Imogen, . 
The great part of my comfort, gone : my queen 
Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me : her ſon gone, 
© needful for this preſent : It ſtrikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. | 
Piſ. Sir, my life is yours, 


uw 


E LINE 979 


[Perplex'd ia all. The heavens ftill muſt work; 
Wherein 1 am falſe, I am honeſt ; not true, to 
be true. 
Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 
Even to the note 5 © the king, or I'll fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd: 
Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not ſteer'd, 
[Exir, 
os 0 3:6 IV, 
Before the Cave. 
Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragut, 
Gaid. The noiſe is round about us. 
5] Bel. Let us from it. 
Arv. What pleaſure, fir, find we in life, to lock li 
From action and adventure? 
Guid. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us ? this way, the Romans 


O 


200 Muſt or for Britons ſlay us: or receive us 


For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their uſe, and Nay us after. 
Bel. Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains; there ſecure us. 


I humbly ſet it at your will: But, for my miſtreſs,|z5|To the king's party there's no going : newneſs 


| nothing know where ſhe remains, why gone, 
Nor when ſhe purpoſes return. Beſeech your 
Hold me your loyal ſervant. [ highneſs 
Lid. Good my liege, 
The day that ſhe was miſſing, he was here: 
Ide be bound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
And will, no doubt, be found. 
un. The time is troubleſome ; 
We'll lip you for a ſeaſon; but our jealouſy 
[To Piſ. 
Does yet depend 2. 
Led. So pleaſe your majeſty, 


Of Cloten's death (we being not known, nor 
muſter'd 

Among the bands) may drive us to a render $ 
Where we have liv'd; and ſo extort from us that 


zo Which we have done, whoſe anſwer? would be 


Drawn on with torture. {death 
Cuid. This is, fir, a doubt, 

lin luch a time, nothing becoming you, 

Nor ſatisfying us. 


35] Av. It is not likely, 


That when they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires *, have both their eyes 
And ears ſo cloy'd importantly as now, 

That they will waſte their time upon our note, 


The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 4o]To know from whence we are. 


Are landed on your coaſt ; with a ſupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 
Cm. Now for the counſel of my ſon, and 
queen — 


I am amaz'd with matter 3. 4 


Lord. Good my liege, 
Your preparation can affront * no leſs 
Than what you hear of ; come more, for more 
you're ready: 


The want is, but to put theſe powers in motion, 5 


That long to move. 

n. I thank you: Let's withdraw: 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but 
We grieve at chances here. —Away. [ Exeunt. 

Piſ. I heard no letter from my maſter, fince 
I wrote him, Imogen was ſlain : Tis ſtrange : 
Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
To yield me often tidings : Neither know I 
What is hetid to Cloten; but remain 


1 J. e. ale bim up in your arms. 2 That is, 
founded with variety of buſineſs. 
means an account. 


4 i. e. can face no leſs, &c. 
7 j. e. The retaliation of the death of Cloten would be death, &c, 


Bel. O, I am known : 
[of many in the army : many years, ſhim 
Though Cloten then but young, you ſee, not wore 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv d my ſervice, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life; aye hopeleſs 
To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
But to the ſtill hot ſummers tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 
Guid. Than be ſo, | 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, fir, to the army : 
I and my brother are not known ; yourſelf, 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo o er- grown, 
5 cannot be queſtion'd. . 
Av. By this ſun that ſhines, 
Il thither : What thing is it, that I never 
Did ſee man die? ſcarog ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon ? 
olNever beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that had 


Un 


2 


My ſuſpicion is yet undetermined. 3 i. e. con- 
5 i. e. obſervation, & Render. 
® ;, c. their 


3N4 A rider 
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A rider like myſelf, who ne er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy ſun, to have 
The benefit of his bleſt beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Guid. By heavens, I'll go: 
If you will bleſs me, fir, and give me leave, 
Fl take the better care; but if you will not, 


The hazard therefore due tall on me, by | 


The hands of Romans! 


CYMBELIN F. 


[Ad 5˙ Scene 3. 


Arv. So ſay I; Amen. 
Bel. No reaſon I, fince of your lives you ſet 
S0 flight a valuation, ſhould reſerve [doys ; 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with 
5 ii in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 
Lead, lead The time ſeems long; their blood 


thinks ſcorn, [ Afide, 
Till it fly out, and ſhew them princes born. 
10 [Exeun, 


A C 


8 CEN M4 
A Field, between the Britiſh and Raman Camps. 
Enter Peſtbumus, with a blo:dy Handkerchief. 
Pt. * E A, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee ; for 1 
wiſh'd 
Thou ſhould'ſt be colour'd thus. You married ones, 
If each of you would take this courſe, how many 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves 
For wrying but a little —0, Piſanio! 
Every good ſervant does not all commands , 
No bond, but to do juſt ones. Gods] if you 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv'd to put on * this : ſo had you ſaved 
The noble Imogen to repent ; and ſtruck 
Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, 
alack, [ love, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's 
To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each elder worſe * ; 
And make them dread it 5, to the doers* thrift. 
But Imogen is your own : Do your beſt wills, 
And make me bleſt to obey Al am brought hith 
Among the ltal:an gentry, and to fight ' 
Againſt my lady's kingdom: *Tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs ; peace 
Il give no wound to thee. 
heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpoſe : I'll diſrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Britun peaſant : ſo I'll fight 


Againſt the part I come with; ſo I'll die 45 


For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death; and thus, unknown, 

Pity'd nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myſelf I'll dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valour in me than my habits ſhow. 

Gods, put the ſtrength o* the Leonati in me! 

To ſhame the guiſe o' the world, I will begin 

The faſhion, leſs without, and more within, [ Exit. 

2 SCENE IL 

Enter Lucius, Tachim?, and the Reman Army at one 
Dor; and the Britiſh Army at anther 53 Leonatus 
Poſthunus following it like a poor Soldier. 7. 
march over, and go out. Then enter again in ſkirmiſh 
dachimo and P:ftbumus : be wanguiſheth and diſ- 


Therefore, good40 Let's reinforce, or fly. 


T V. 


15]Takes off my manhood : I have bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carle4, 
A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 

In my profeſſion ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 


201As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn, 


if that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. [ Exy, 
The battle continues; the Britons fly ; Cymbeline i 


25] taken: then enter to bis reſcue, Belarius, Guideri, 


and Arviragus. - [the ground; 
Bel. Stand, ſtand! We have the advantage of 
The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
The villainy of our fears. 
30 Guid. Arv. Stand, ſtand! and fight ! 
Enter P:ſthumus, and ſeconds the Britons. They reſ ue 
Cymbeline, and Excunt. 

Then enter Lucius, Jachimo, and Imogen. 

Luc. Away, boy, trom the troops, and fave 


35 thyſelf; 


For friends kill friends, and the diforder's ſuch 
As war were hood-wink'd. 
Jach. Tis their freſh ſupplies. 

Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely ; Or betimes 
[ Exeurt, 
— Þ Mm I Ju 

Another Part of the Field. 

Enter Pefthumus, and a Britiſh Lord. 
Lerd. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the 
Poſt. I did: ſtand? 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. 1 did. 
Pl. No blame be to you, fir; for all was loft, 
But that the heavens fought : The king himlclf 


go[Of his wings deſtitute, the army broken, 


And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying 
Through a ſtrait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work, 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down 


55]Some mortally, ſome lightly touch'dy ſome talling 


Merely through fear ; that the ſtrait paſs was 
damn'd 

With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame. 


Lord. Where was this lane ? ſturf; 


armetb Iachimo, and then leaves bim. * 


Lacb. The heavineſs, and guilt within my boſom 


. e. tO incite, to infligate. 


2 i. e. Where corruptions are, they grow with years, and the oldeſt 


ſinner is the greateſt. You, Gods, permit ſome to proceed in iniquity, and the older ſuch are, the 


more their crime. 
Fed attions. 


i. e. according to Mr. Steevens, to make them perſevere in the commiſſion of drcad- 
4 Carle is uſed by our old writers in oppoſition to a gentleman. Cariat is a word of the 
ſame fignification, and occurs in our author's A Nu Like It. 


Which 


Pt, Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with 


AA 
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Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier, 

An honeſt one, I warrant; who defery'd 

$0 long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 
In doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane, 
He, with two ſtriplings (lads more like to run 
The country baſe *, than to commit ſuch laughter ; 
With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 

Than thoſe for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame ), 
Made good the paſſage; cry d to thoſe that fied 
Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men : 
Tedarkneſs fleet, ſouls that fly backwards ! Stand ! 

Or wwe are Romans, and will give you that 

Like beafts, which you ſhun beaſtly; and may ſave, 
But to look back in frown: ſtand, land. —Thele three, 
Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performers are the file, when all 
The reſt do nothing) with this word, fland, ſland, 


Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleneſs,(which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lance) gilded pale looks, {coward 


Part, ſhame, part, ſpirit renew'd ; that ſome, turn"d|. 


But by example (O, a fin in war, 

Damn d in the firſt beginners ) gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o the hunters. Then began 

A ſtop i* the chaſer, a retire ; anon, 

A rout, confuſion thick : Forthwith, they fly 

Chickens,the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; ſlaves, 

The ſtrides they victors made: And now our cow- 

(Like fragments in hard voyages, became [| ards, 

The lite o the need) having found the back-door 
open {wound ! 

Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they 

Some, ſlain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their friends 

O'erborne i' the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 

Are now each one the ſlaughter- man of twenty: 

Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 

The mortal bugs * o' the field. | 

Lord. This was ſtrange chance: 
A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys ! 


Pa. Nay, do not wonder at it: You are made | 


Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work any. Will you rhime upon 't, 
And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one: 
Two boys, an old man tewice a boy, a lane, 
Preſcrvꝰd the Britons, was the Roman bane. 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, fir. 
Pot. Lack, to what end? 
Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'll be his friend : 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, 
I know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 
Lord. Farewel; you are angry. [ Exit. 
Poſt. Still going ?—This is a lord: O noble 
miſery ! 
To be i' the field, and aſk, what news, of me! 


To- day, how many would have given their honours] 


To have ſav'd their carcaſes ? took heel to do't, 


This alludes to a ruſtic game called priſen-bars, vulgarly priſon- baſe. 


i. e. terrors. 
men unhurt in battle. 
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And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm'd &, 
ould not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck: Being an ugly 
monſter, 

"Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
weet words ; or hath more miniſters than we 
That draw his knives i' the war, Well, I will 
find him: 
For, being now a favourer to the Roman, 
No more a Briton, 1 have reſum'd again 
The part I came in : Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall 
Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the laughter is 
Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer 7 be 
Britons muſt take: For me, my ranſom's death; 
On either fide I come to ſpend my breath ; 
Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 
ut end it by ſome means for Imogen. 

Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Seldiers. 

1 Cap. ety? Mn be prais'd ! Lucius is taken: 
Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels. 
2 Cap. There was a fourth man, in a ſilly © habit, 
hat gave the affront 7 with them. 

1 Cap. So 'tis reported; * [there ? 
25]But none of them can be found.—Stand! Who's 
Poft. A Roman; 
ho had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 
Had anſwer'd him. 

2 Cap. Lay hands on him; A dog ! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell [his ſervice 
What crows have peck'd them here: He brags 
As if he were of note: bring him to the king. 
Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, Fi- 
ſanio, and Roman Captives. The Captains preſent 
Poſthumus to Cymbeline, who delivers bim over to 4 
Gaoler ; after which, all go aut. 
SCENE 
A Priſon. 
Enter Poſtbumut, and two Gaolers. 
1 Gaol. You ſhall not now be ſtolen, you have 
locks upon you 5; 
graze, as you find paſture. 
2 Gal. Ay, or a ſtomach. [Exeunt Gavlers. 
P:ft. Moſt welcome, bondage] for thou art a way, 
451 think, to liberty: Yet am I better : 
han one that's ſick o* the gout; ſince he had rather 
roan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd 
By the ſure phyſician, death; who is the key 
o unbar theſe locks. My conſcience! thou art 
fetter'd X [give me 
ore than my ſhanks, and wriſts : You good gods, 
he penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 
hen, free for ever! Is 't enough, I am ſorry? 

o children temporal fathers do appeaſe ; 
55]Gods are more full of mercy. Muſt I repent? 
cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Deſir d, more than conftrain'd : to ſatisfy, 


* 


35 


IV. 


50 


f of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 
2 Shame for modeſty, 


+ Alluding to the conimon ſuperſtition of charms being powerful enough to keep 
It was derived trom our Saxon anceſtors, and ſo is common to us with the 


Germans, who are above all other people given to this ſuperſtition z which made Eraſmus, where, in 
his M:riz Encomium, he gives to each nation its proper characteriſtic, ſay, © Germani corporum pro- 


Ceritate & magiæ cognitione fibi placent.” 5 
© Silly is ſimple or ruftic. 


Baoler alludes to the cuſtom of putting a lock on a 


7 That is, that turned their faces to the enemy. 


Anſever, as once in this play before, means retaliation. 
This wit of the 
horie's leg, when he is turned to paſture, 

No 
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No ſtricter render of me, than my all i. 1 
I know you are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 
On their abatement ; that's not my defire : 5 
For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though 
Tis not ſo dear, yet tis a liſe; you coin'd it: 
Tween man and man, they weigh not every ſtamp | 
Though light, take pieces for the figure's ſake; 


2 Bro, From this, from ſtiller ſeats we came, 
- Our parents, and us twain, 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe, 
Fell bravely, and were ſlain; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius' right, 
With honour to maintain. 
1 Bro, Like hardiment Poſthumus hath 
+ To Cymbeline perform'd : 
Then, Jupitery thou king of gods, 


You rather mine, being yours: And ſo, great powers, ĩ0 Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 


If you will take this audit, take this life, 
And cancel theſe cold bonds. O Imogen 
Tu ſpeak to thee in ſilence. [He ſleeps. 


The graces for his merits due ; 
Being all to dolours turn'd ? 

Sici. Thy chryſtal window ope; look out: 
No longer exerciſe, 


Solemn Mufick. Enter, as in an apparition, Siciliuiſi 5 Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 


Leonatus, Father 2 Paſtbumus, an old man, attired| 
like a wwarrizr; leading in bis band an ancient 
matron, his wife, and mother to Poſthumus, wvith 
mufick before them. Then, after other mufick, follow 


And potent injuries : 
1 Morh. Since, Jupiter, our ſon is good, 
Take off his miſeries. 
Sici, Peep through thy marble manſion ; help! 


the deo young Leonati, brathers to Poſtbumus, with|2© Or we poor ghoſts will cry 


.wounds as they died in the wars. They circle Peft- 


To the ſhining ſynod of the reſt, 


humus round, as be lies ſleeping. Againſt thy deity. 
| 2 Bro, Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
Sici. No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhew And from thy juſtice fly. 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies: 25 Jupiter deſcends in thunder and 2 A1 Tr 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, an eagle: he throws 4 thunder-bolt, The gbift 
That thy adulteries fall on their knees. 


Rates, and revenges. 
Hath my poor boy done ought but well, 


Jupit. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing; huſh !—How dare you 


Whole face I never ſaw ? 30 ghoſts 


J dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay d, 
Attending Nature's law, 

Whoſe tather then (as men report 
Thou orphan's tather art) 

Thou ſhould'ſt have been, and ſhielded him 35 
From this earth vexing ſmart. 

Meth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 

But took me in my throes z 

That from me was Foſthumus ript, 


Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence; and reſt 

Upon your never withering banks of flowers : 
Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt ; 

No care of yours it is: you know, tis ours, 
Whom bet I love, I croſs: to make my gift, 

The more delay'd, delighted. Be content; 
Your low-laid ſon our godhead will uplift ; 


Came crying mongſt his ſoes, 40 His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent 


A thing of pity! 
Sici. Great nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff fo fair, 
That he deſerved the praiſe o the world, 
As great Sicilius' heir. 45 
1 Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 
Or fruitful object be | 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 50 


Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. Riſe, and fade != 
He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breaſt ; wherein 

Our pleaſure his full fortune doth confine ; 
And ſo, away : no farther with your din 
| Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir up mine.— 
Mount, eagle, to my palace cryſtalline. A cdi. 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celeſtial bicath 


Could deem his dignity ? 

M:sth, With marriage wherefore was he mock'd, 

To beexil'd, and thrown 
From Leonati' ſeats and caſt 


Was ſulphurous to ſmell : the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us; his aſcenfion is 

More ſweet than our bleſt fields; his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 


From her his deareſt one, 55}As when his god is pleas'd. 


Sweet Imogen ? | 
Sici. Why did you ſuffer lachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needleſs jcalouſy; | 


And to become the geck and ſcorn 
O' the other's villainy ? 


All. Thanks, Jupiter! 

Sici. The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter'd 
His radiant roof :—Away ! and, to be bleſt 

t us with care perform his great beheſt. [. 

Poſt. [wakting.) Sleep, thou haſt been a grand- 


fire, and begot 
A father to me: and thou haſt created 


* Meaning, his life, if it is the main part, the chief point, or principal condition of his freedom, 


1. e. of his freedom from ſuture puniſhment. 6 


A hird is ſaid to prune himſelf when he clears his 


feathers from ſuperſluities. 3 l. & claws. To cine their beaks, is an accuttomed action with hawks 


and eagles, 


A mothec 
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A mother, and two brothers: But (O ſcorn!) 
Gone they went hence ſo ſoon as they were born. 
And ſo I am awake, Poor wretches that depend 
on greatneſs favour, dream as I have done; 
Wake, and find nothing.—But, alas, I ſwerve : 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are ſteep'd in favours; ſo am I, 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O, 
rare one ! | 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 
$ follow, to be moſt unlike our courtiers, 
As as promiſe, 

7 LRæadi.] 


4 When as a lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf un- 
« known, without ſeeking find, and be embrac'd 
« by a piece of tender air; and when from 
« ſtately cedar ſhall be lopt branches, which, be 
« ing dead many years, ſhall after revive, be joint- 
ed to the old ſtock, and freſhly grow; then 
« ſhall Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain 
« fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and plenty.“ 
"Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not : either both, or nothing : 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untic *. Be what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which 
I'll keep if but for ſympathy. 

| Re-enter Caslers. 
Caal. Come, fir, are you ready for death ? 


P:;ft, Over-roaſted rather: ready long ago. 

Gael, Hanging is the word, fir; if you b 
ready for that, you are well cook'd. 

P:f.. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpec 
tators, the diſh pays the ſhot. 

Gael. A heavy reckoning for you, fir: But th 
comfort is, you ſhall be call'd to no more payment 
fear no more tavern bills; which are often the 
ſadneſs of parting, as the procuring of mirth: you 
come in faint for want of meat, depart reeling 
with too much drink; ſorry that you have paid 
too much, and ſorry that you are paid too much * ; 
purſe and brain both empty: the brain the hea 
vier, for being too light; the purſe too light, be 
ing drawn 3 of heavineſs: O! of this contradic 
tion you ſhall be now quit.—O, the charity of 
penny cord! it ſums up thouſands in a trice: you 
have no true debitor and-creditor “ but it; c 
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Gasl. Your death has eyes in's head then; I 
have not ſeen him ſo piQur'd: you mu either 
be directed by ſome that take upon them to know; 
or take upon yourſelf that, which I am ſure you 

5 {do not know; or jump the after-enquiry 5 on 

your own peril: and how you ſhall ſpeed in 

your journey's end, I think, you'll never return 
o tell one. 

Pf. 1 tell thee, fellow, there are none want 
yes, to direct them the way I am going, but 
uch as wink, and will not uſe them. 

Gasl, What an infinite mock is this, that a 

ſhould have the beſt uſe of eyes, to fee the 

way of blindneſs ! I am ſure, hanging's the way 
1 Sof winking. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
M.. Knock off his manacles; bring your 
priſoner to the king. 
Pet. Thou bring'ſt good news; I am call'd to 


20|be made free. 


Gas!. I'll be hang'd then. 
Pe. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gaoler; no 
dolts for the dead. ¶ Exeunt Poflbumus and Meſſenger. 
Gaal. Unleſs a man would marry a gallows, 
25jand beget young gibbets, I never ſaw one ſo 
prone®, Yet, on my conſcience, there are verier 
knaves defire to live, for all he be a Roman: and 
here be ſome of them too, that die againſt their 
rills; ſo ſhould I, if I were one. I would we 
zoſwere all of one mind, and one mind good; O, 
there were deſolation of gaolers, and gallowſes ! 
I ſpeak againit my preſent profit; but my wiſh 
hath a preferment int. [ Exit, 
SCHW 3 Vo 
Cymbeline's Tent. 
Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, 
Piſani», and Lords. 
Om. Stand by my fide, you, whom the gods 
have made 
Preſervers of my throne. Woe is my heart, 
That the poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked 
breaſt 
Stept before targe of proof, cannot be found : 
45 He ſhall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him ſo, 
B.. I never ſaw 
Such noble fury in ſo poor a thing; 
Such precious deeds in one that promis*d nought 


35 


what's paſty is, and to come, the diſcharge :>—{50|But beggary and poor looks. 


Your neck, fir, is pen, book, and counters; 
the acquittance follows. 
Pi. I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 
Gazl. Indeed, fir, he that ſleeps feels not th 


tooth-ach ; But a man that were to ſleep your 55 


ſleep, and a hangman to help him to bed, I think, 

he would change places with his officer : for, look 

you, fir, you know not which way you ſhall go, 
PA Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 


Cym. No tidings of him ? [living. 

Piſ. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and 
But no trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief I am 
The heir of his reward ; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 

[To Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus, 

By whom, I grant, ſhe lives: *Tis now the time 
To aſk of whence you are: report it. 


T The meaning, according to Dr. Johnſon, is this:“ This is a dream or madnefs, or both—or 
nothing - but whether it be a ſpeech without conſciouſneſs, at in a dream, or a ſpeech unintelligible, as 


in madneſcs, be it as it i, it is like my courſe of life.” 
your pocket, and ſorry that you are paid or ſubdued, too much by the liquor, 
© Debitor and creditor for an accounting book. 


exenterated, 
i e. forward. 


* i. e. ſorry that you have paid too much out of 
3 Drawn is embowell'd, 
s That is, venturc at it without thought, 


Bel, 
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Bel. Sir, 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 
Further to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 
Unleſs 1 add, we are honeſt. ; 
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And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all 

Enter Lucius, Jachimo, and ether Roman Prijaer;; 
Poſtbumus bebind, and Imogen. : 

Thou com'ſt not, Caius, now for tribute; that 


m. Bow your knees: 5 | The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loc; 


Ariſe my knights o' the battle; I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates, 

Enter Cornelius, and Ladies. 


Of many a bold one; whoſe kinſmen have made 
ſuit 

ter 

hat their good ſouls may he appeas'd with A... 

f you their captives, which ourſelf have granted; 


There's bufineſs in theſe faces :» Why ſo ſadly [rojSo think of your eſtate. 


Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o the court of Britain. 
Cor. Hail, great king ! 
To ſour your. happineſs, I muſt report 
The queen is dead. 15 
Cym. Whom worſe than a phyfician 
Would this report become ? But 1 conſider, 
By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the doctor too. How ended ſhe ? 
Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Moſt cruel to herſelf. What ſhe confeſs d, 
I will report, ſo pleaſe you: Theſe her women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when the finiſh'd. 5 
Cym. Pr'ythee, ſay. 
Gr, Firſt, ſhe conſeſs'd ſhe never lov'd you; only 
Affected greatneſs got by you, not you: 
Married your royalty; was wife to your place; 
Abhorr'd your perſon. 30 
m. She alone knew this: 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. [love 
Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did conteſs 35 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight ; whoſe life, 
But that her flight prevented it, the had 
Ta'en off by poiſon. | 
m. O moſt delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman ?—ls there more? [40 
Cor. More, ſir, and worſe. She did conſeſs,| * 
ſhe had 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 


Luc, Conſider, fir, the chance of war: the day 
as yours by accident: had it gone with us, 
e ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
threaten'd 
ur priſoners with the ſword. But ſince the gods 
ill have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
ay be call'd ranſom, let it come : ſufficeth, 
Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer ; 
uguſtus lives to think on't: And fo much 
or my peculiar care. This one thing only 
will entreat; My boy, a Briton born, 
t him be ranſom'd : never maſter had 
page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
o tender over his occaſions, true, 
feat *, ſo nurſe-like : let his virtue join 
ith my requeſt, which, I'll make bold, your 
highneis 
annot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, 
hough he have ſerv'd a Roman: fave him, fir, 
And ſpare no blood beſide. 
Cym. I have ſurely ſeen him: 
is favour * is familiar to me: — Boy, 
'hou haſt look'd thyſelf into my grace, and art 
ine own. I know not why, wherefore, I ſay, 
ive, boy: neter thank thy maſter ; live: 
And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
itting my bounty, and thy ſtate, I'll give it; 
ea, though thou do demand a priſoner, 
'The nobleſt ta'en. 
Imo. I humbly thank your highneſs. 
Luc, I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 
And yet, I know, thou wilt. 
Imo. No, no; alack, 


Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring, 


There's other work in hand: I ſee a thing 


By inches waſte you: In which time ſhe purpos d, a Bitter to me as death: your life, good matter, 


By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O' ercome you with her ſhew: yes, and in time, 
(When ſhe had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. 
But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, _ [50 
Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate; open'd, in deſpight 
Of heaven and men, her purpoſes ; repented 
The ills ſhe hatch'd were not effected; ſo, 
Deſpairing, dy'd. 
Cym. Heard you all this, her women? 55 
Lady. We did, ſo pleaſe your highneſs. 
Cym. Mine eyes | 
Were not in fault, f.r ſhe was beautiful; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her ſeeming; it had beenſEo 
Vicious, ' 
To have miſtruſted her: yet, O my daughter! 


Muſt ſhuffie for itſelf. | 
Luc. The boy diſdains me, 
He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys 
hy ſtands he ſo perplex'd ? 
Cym. What would'ſt thou, boy? 
love thee more and more; think more and more 
hat's beſt to aſk, Know'ſt him thou look ſt on? 
ſpeak, | 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Ind. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs; who, being born your 
Am ſomething nearer. [ vatlal 
Cym. Wherefore ey'ſt him ſo? 
Ins. T'll tell you, fir, in private, if you pleaſe 
To give me hearing. 
Cym. Ay, with all my heart, 


That it was folly in me, thou may ſt ſay, 


3 1. e. ſo ready; ſo dexterous in waiting, > j, e. his countenance. 


And lend my belt attention, What's thy name? 
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Im. Fidele, fir. | 
Cym. Thou art my good youth, my page; 
ru be thy maſter : Walk with me; ſpeak freely. 
[ Cymbeline and Imogen walk aſide. 
Bel. 1s not this boy reviv'd from death ? 5 
Arv. One ſand another 

Not more reſembles: That ſweet roſy lad, 

Who dy'd, and was Fidele—What think you? 
Guid. The ſame dead thing alive. [ forbear; 
Bel. Peace, peace ! ſee further; he eyes us not 310 

Creatures may be alike ; wer't he, I am ſure 
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Poſtures beyond brief nature ; for condition, 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye 

Om. I ſtand on fire: 
Come to the matter. 

Tach. All too ſoon I ſhall, ſhumus, 
Unleſs thou would'ſt grieve quickly—This Poti- 
(Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover) took his hint; 

And, not diſpraiſing whom he prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue) he began 


He would have ſpoke to us. 
Guid, But we ſaw him dead. 
Bel. Be filent ; let's ſee further. 
Pic It is my miſtreſs : [Afae.j1 
Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 
To good or bad. [Cym. and Imogen come forward. 
Cym. Come, ſtand thou by our fide z 
Make thy demand aloud.——Sir, ſtep you forth; 
[To Jachims. 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from falſchood, On, ſpeak 
him. : [d 
Ino. My boon is, that this gentleman may ren- 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Pot. What's that to him? [ Afde. 
Cym. That diamond upon your finger, ſay, 
How came it yours ? 
Izcb. Thouw'lt torture me to leave unſpoken tha 
Which, to be ſpoke, would torture thee. 
Cym. How | me? [which 
lach. I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter that 
Torments me to conceal. By villainy 35 
got this ring; *twas Leonatus* jewel, 
Whom thou didſt baniſh ; and (which more may 
grieve thee, 
As it doth me) a nobler fir ne er liv d [lord ? 
Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my[40 
Cym. All that belongs to this. 
lach. That paragon, thy daughter, [ ſpirit 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my falf 
Wail * to remember, — Give me leave; I faint, 
Cm. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy[45 
ſtrength : 
I had rather thou ſhouldſt live while nature will, 
Than die e'er I hear more; ſtrive, man, and ſpeak. 
lach. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That ſtruck the hour!) it was in Rome, (accurs'd{50 
The manſion where !) 'twas at a feaſt, (O, would 
Our viands had been poiſon'd! or, at leaſt, 
Thoſe which I heav'd to head !) the good Poſt- 
humus 
(What ſhould I ſay ? he was too good, to be 55 
Where ill men were; and was the beſt of all 
Among the rar'ſt of good ones) fitting ſadly, 
Hearing us praiſe our loves of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
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His miſtreſs picture; which by his tongue being 
made, 
And then a mind put in't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
rov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 

Cym. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. 

ach. Your daughter's chaſtity—there it begins. 
He ſpake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 

And ſhe alone were cold: Whereat, I, wretch! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe ; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold, gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger to attain 

In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 

By hers and mine adultery; he, true knight, 

No leſſer of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 

And would fo, had it been a carbuncle 

Of Phcebus* wheel; and might ſo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 
Poſt I in this defign : Well may you, fir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught, 
Of your chaſte daughter the wide difference 
Twixt amorous and villainous.Being thus quench'd 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Moſt vilely; for my vantage, excellent; 

And, to be brief, my practice ſo prevail'd, 

That I return'd with fimular proof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 

Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this, her bracelet, 
(O, cunning, how I got it!) nay, ſome marks 

Of ſecret on her perſon, that he could not 

But think her bond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 

I having ta'en the forfeit, Whereupon,— 
Methinks I ſee him now. 

P:ft. Ay, fo thou doſt, [Coming forward. 
Italian fiend !-—-Ah me, moſt credulous foul, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 

To come !—0, give me cord or knife or poiſon, 
Some upright juſticer! Thou, king, ſend out 
For tortures ingenious : it is 1 

That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend, 
By being worſe than they. I am Poſthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter :—villain-like, I lie; 
That: caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, 


Of him that beſt could ſpeak : for feature, 2 
The ſhrine of Venus or ſtraight-pight Minerva, | 


1 To quail is to fink into dejection. 


A facrilegious thief, to do't :—the temple 


2 1. e. the ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which ex- 


ceeded, in beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the work of brief nature, i. e. of haſty uncla- 


borate nature, 


Of 
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Of virtue was ſhe; yea, and ſhe herſelf l. 
spit and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o' the ſtreet to bay me: every villain 
Be call'd Poſthumus Leonatus: and 
Be villainy leſs than *twas !-—O Imogen! 
My queen, my 115 my wife ! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 
Imo. Peace, my lord; hear, hear 
Pet. Shall's have a play of this? thou ſcornfull 
Pages 
There lie thy part. {Striking ber, ſbe falls. 
Piſ. O, gentlemen, help 
Mine, and your miſtreſs, -O my lord Poſthumus ! 
You ne er kill'd Imogen till now): Help, help !— 
Mine honour'd lady ! 
Cym. Does the world go round ? 
Pot. How come theſe ſtaggers® on me? 
Piſ. Wake, my miſtreſs | 
Cym. If this be ſo, the gods do mean to ſtrike me 
To death with mortal joy. 
Piſ. How fares my miſtreſs ? 
Ino. O, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou gav'ſt me poiſon: dangerous fellow, hence! 
Breathe not where princes are. 
Cym. The tune of Imogen! [me, i 
Piſ. Lady, the gods throw ſtones of ſulphur on 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; I had it from the queen, 
Cym. New matter till ? 
Imo. It poiſon'd me. 
Cor. O gods 
I left out one thing which the queen conſeſs d, 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt: If Piſanio 
Have, ſaid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial, ſhe is ſerv'd 
As I would ſerve a rat. 
Cym. What's this, Cornelius ? 
Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun'd me 
To temper poiſons for her; ſtill pretending 
The ſatisfaQion of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no eſteem; 1, dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain ſtuff, which being ta'en, would ceaſe 
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You had a motive for it. 
[To Guiderius and Areiragy 

'Cym. My tears, that fall, 
Prove holy water on thee ! Imogen, 
Thy mother's dead. 

Imo. I'm ſorry fort, my lord. 

Cym, O, ſhe was naught; and, long of her it wa, 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely : But her ſon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 

Piſ. My lord, 
Now fear is from me, I'll ſpeak truth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, an 
ſwore, 
If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my maſter's 
Then in my pocket; which directed him 
To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my maſter's garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour : what became of him, 
[ turther know not. 

Guid. Let me end the ſtory: 
I flew him there. 
Om. Marry, the gods forefend |! 
I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence: pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny 't again. 
Guid. I have ſpoke it, and I did it, 
Cym. He was a prince. {me 
Guid. A moſt uncivil one : The wrongs he did 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If it could ſo roar to me: I cut off 's head; 
And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

un. I am ſorry for thee : 


40[By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and mult 


Endure our law: Thou art dead. 
Ino. That headleſs man 

I thought had been my lord, 
Cym. Bind the offender, 


The preſent power of life ; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it ? 
Ie. Moſt like I did, for I was dead. 
Bel. My boys, 
There was our error, 
Guid, This is ſure Fidele. [you ? 
Ino. Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again. ; 
Poft. Hang there like fruit, my ſoul, 
"Till the tree die 
Cym. How now, my fleſh, my child ? 
What, mak'ſ thou me a dullard 3 in this act? 


uw 


And take him from our preſence. 

Bel. Stay, fir king : 
This man is better than the man he ſlew, 
As well deſcended as thyſelf; and hath 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 


o Had ever ſcar for. Let his arms alone; 


55 


Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? 
Imo. Your bleſſing, fir. [ Kneeling. 
Bel. Though you did loye this youth, I blame 

you not; 


1 1. e. Virtue herſelf, 


Te the guards 
They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old ſoldier, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By taſting of our wrath? How of deſcent 
As good as we? 

Aru. In that he ſpake too far. 

Om. And thou ſhalt die for t. 

Bal. We will die all three: 
But I will prove, that two of us are as good 


As I have given out him.— My ſons, I muſt, 
For my own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 


> This wild and delirious perturbation, Staggers is the horſe's apoplex?: 


3 Adullard in this place means a perſon Rupidly unconcerned, 


Thougly 
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Though, haply, well for you, 
Arv. Your danger's ours. 
Guid. And our good his. 
gal. Have at it then, 
By leave Thou had'ſt, great king, a ſubject, w 
Was call'd Belarius. 
What of him? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor, 
Bel, He it is, that hath 
Afum'd this age: indeed, a baniſh'd man 
know not how, a traitor, 
Take him hence; 
The whole world ſhall not ſave him. 
Bel. Not too hot : 
Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 
As I have receiv'd it. 
Cym. Nurſing of my ſons ? 


Bel. I am too blunt and ſaucy : Here's my knee; 
Fre I ariſe, Iwill prefer my ſons; 

Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty fir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my ſons, are none of mine; 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 

Cym. How! my iffue ! 

Bel. So ſure as you your father's. I, old Mo 
Am that Belarins whom you ſometime baniſh'd : 
Your pleaſure wasmy near' offence,my puniſhmen 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon; that I ſuffer'd, 

Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle princes 
(For ſuch and ſo they are) theſe twenty years 
Have I train'd up: thoſe arts they have, as I 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, fir, as 
Your highneſs knows. Their nurſe, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment: I mov'd her to't; 

Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, 

For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 
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It was a mark of wonder. 
Bel. This is he; 
Who hath upon him till that natural tamp 
It was wiſe nature's end in the donation, 
5 [To be his evidence now. 
Om. O, what am I 
A mother to the birth of three ? Ne'er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more :—Bleſt may you be, 
That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now -O Imogen, 
Thou haſt loſt by this a kingdom. 
Imo. No, my lord; [thers, 
I have got two worlds by t.—0 my gentle bro- 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, 
15]But I am trueſt ſpeaker: you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter; I you brothers, 
When you were ſo indeed. 
m. Did you e'er meet? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 
Guid, And at firſt meeting lov'd ; 
ontinued ſo, until we thought he died. 
Cor. By the queen's dram ſhe ſwallow'd. 
Om. O rare inſtinct! 
When ſhall I hear all through? This fierce ® 
abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Where? how 
liv*d you ? 
And when came you to ſerve our Roman captive ? 
How parted with your brothers ? how firſt met 
them ? 
Why fed you from the court ? and whither ? Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded; 
35]And all the other by-dependancies, 
From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor place, 
Will ſerve our long intergatories. See, 
Poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye, 
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Excited me to treaſon : Their dear loſs, 
The more of you 'twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 


Unto my end of ſtealing them. But, gracious * 


Here are your ſons again; and I muſt loſe 
Two of the ſweet' ſt companions in the world: 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars. 

Cym. Thou weep'ſt and ſpeak'ſt. 
The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt; I loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to wiſh 
A pair of worthier ſons, 

Bel. Be pleas'd a while, 
This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger princely ſon; he, fir, was lap'd 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can with eaſe produce. 

Cym. Guiderius had 


On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy: the counter-change 
Is ſeverally in all. Let's quit this ground, 

And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices.m—-—_ 

Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 
[To Belariut. 

Ino. You are my father too; and did relieve me 
To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. 

Cym. All o'er-joy'd, . 
Save theſe in bonds: let them be joyful too, 
5oſFor they ſhall taſte our comfort. 

Imo. My good maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice. 

Luc. Happy be you 

Cym. The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 
55]He would have well becom'd this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. 

Pt. 1 am, fir, 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three 
In poor beſeeming; *twas a fitment for 
The purpoſe I then follow'd :—— That I was he, 
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Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar 


Meere is very properly propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 


peak, Iachimo; I had you down, and might 
| ave made you finiſh, 


2 Fierce is vehanent, rapid. Py 
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Iich. I am down again: 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, 
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[ Kneels. 
As then your force did. Take that life, beſeech you, 
Which I ſo often owe : but your ring firſt ; 
And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 
That ever ſwore her faith. 

Poſt. Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you, is to ſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you : Live, 
And deal with others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom'd : 

We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law ; 
Pardon's the word to all. 

A,. You holp us, fir. 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
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To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen; 

On whom heaven's juſtice (both on her, and her) 

Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. 

5 Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do tune 

The harmony of this peace. The viſion 

Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke 

Of this yet ſcarce-cold battle, at this inſtant 

Is full accompliſhed : For the Roman eagle, 

to From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, 

Leſſen'd herſelf, and in the beams o' the ſun 

So yaniſh'd : which fore-ſhew'd, our princely eagle, 

The imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite 

His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 

15 Which ſhines here in the weſt. 

Cym. Laud we the gods; 


Joy'd are we, that you are, 

Pt. Your ſervant, princes. Good my lord 

of Rome, 

Call forth your ſoothſayer : As I ſlept, methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 
Appear'd to me, with other ſprightly ſhews * . 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found 
This label on my boſom ;3 whoſe containing 
If ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 


And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtriy 
From our bleſt altars! Publiſh we this peace 
To all our ſubjects. Set we forward : Let 

A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 

Friendly together: fo thro' Lud's town march; 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ratify; ſeal it with feaſts. 
Set on there: — Never was a war did ceaſe, 


Make no collection * of it: let him ſhew [ Exeunt omne:, 

His ſkill in the conſtruction. 

Luc. Philarmonus, A SONG, ſung by Guiderius and Arviragut cr 

South. Here, my good lord. Fidele, ſuppoſed to be dead. 

Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 3 By Mr. WII IIAM Colting, 
So:thſayer reads. A 

© When as a lion's whelp ſhall to himſe R R A 

« unknown, without —— find, and be em- BE -+eakk 75 _ , 

« brac'd by a piece of tender air; and when from r 

| , « Each of ning ſweet, F earlieft bloom, 

« a ſtately cedar ſhall be lopt branches, which, I; g ' , 

. ; And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 

« being dead many years, ſhall after revive, be 0 

« joined to the old ſtock, and freſhly ; then , 0 

« ſhall Poſthumus end his miferics,” Brivzin be — nf wed _ „. : 

« fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and W i a 

Thou, Leonatus, art the 4 — 9 _ But ſbepber d-lads afſemble bere, 

The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, And melting virg ins own their love. 

Being Leo-natus, doth import ſo much; : 1 

The piece of tender air thy virtuous daughter, No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 

[To Cymbeline. No goblins lead their nightly crew : 

Which we call mollis arr; and mollis aer 4 The female fays fhall haunt the green, 

We term it mulicr : which mulier, I divine, And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 

Is this moſt conſtant wife; ¶ TP. J who, even now | 4+ 

Anſwering the letter of the oracle, The red-breaft oft at c ning bours 

Unknown to you, unſought, were clip'd about, Shall kindly lend bis little aid, 

With this moſt tender air. With beary moſs, and gather d. fl-wert, 
Cym. This hath ſome ſeeming. To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
South. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, | 5. 

Perſonates thee: and thy lopt branches point, When bowling windi, and beating rain, 

Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarius ſtolen, In tempeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell ; 

For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, [5 Or midſt the chace on ev'ry plain, 

To the majeſtic cedar join'd; whoſe iſſue The tender thought on thee ſhall deveil. 

Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 6. 

Cym. Well. Each lonely thee reſtore 

My peace we will begin And, Caius Lucius, Far — — duly ſhed » 

Although the victor, we ſubmit to Ceſar, Below d, till life could charm no more; 

And to the Roman empire, promiſing | And mourn'd, till pity's ſelf be dead. 

1 Sprightly ſperos are ghoſtly appearances; but ſhould be read ſtricely ſhews, * A colleflion is 8 
eorollary, a conſequence deduced from premiſes, | 
KING 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Lran, King of Britain. 
FRANCE» ' 
Duke of BURGUNDY» 
Duke of CORNWALL» 
Duke of ALBANY» 
Earl of GLOSTER. 
Earl of KEN. 
Eoc An, Son to Gloſter. | 
kouvx p, Baſtard Sen to Clifters | 
Con AN, @ Courtier. : 


Phyſicians 


Foal. 

O8waLD, Steward to Goneril, 
A Captain, employed by Edmund. 
A Herald. 

Old Man, Tenant to Claſter. 
Servants to Cormwall, 


Gonzairt, 
ROA, 
CorDELIA, 


| Daughters to Lear. 


| Kaights attending on the Kings Officers, Meſſengers, Soldiers, and Attendants 


SCENE, 


ST Hu 6 L 
King Lear's Palace. 
Enter Kent, Glefter, and Edmund. 


Kt. } THOUGHT, the king had more affeRed| 5 


the duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 
Cb. It did always ſeem ſo to us: but now, i 
the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not which 
of the dukes he values moſt ; for equalities are ſ 


weighed, that curioſity * in neither can make[10 


choice of either's moiety 2. 

Kent. Is not this your ſon, my lord? 

Gh, His breeding, fir, hath been at my charge: 
I have ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge him, that 
now I am braz'd to't. 

Kent, I cannot conceive you. 

Cle. Sir, this young fellow's mother could: 
whereupon ſhe grew round-womb'd ; and had, 
indeed, fir, a ſon for her cradle, ere the had a 
huſband for her bed. Do you ſmell a fault ? 

Kert. I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the iſſue 
of it being ( proper. 

Ch. But I have, fir, a ſon by order of law 
ſome year elder than this, who is yet no dearer in 
my account, though this knave came ſomew 
ſaucily into the world before he was ſent for : yet 
was his mother fair; there was good ſport at hi 
making, and the whoreſon muſt be acknowledge 


* Curiefity is ſerũ pulouſneſa, or captiouſneſs. 


tus equal parts; but Shakſpeare commonly uſes it for any part or diviſicns 


+ Conſtant is firm, determined. 
. 20 


not ſor indirect, oblique. 


— . 


A C-'T 


Britain. 


I. 


Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund? 
Edu. No, my lord. 
Cb. My lord of Kent. Remember him here- 
er as my honourable friend. 

Edu. My ſervices to your lordſhip. ter. 
Kent. I muſt love you, and ſue to know you bet - 
Edm. Sir, I ſhall ſtudy deſerving. 

Glo. He hath been out nine years, and away 

ſhall again :—- The king is coming. 

[ Trumpets ſound within. 
nter Lear, Cormwall, Albany, Goneril, Regan, Cor- 
delia, and Attendants. 
Lear, Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, 
Gloſter. 
Ch. I ſhall, my liege. [ Excunt Gl:fter, and Edmund. 
Lear. Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker 3 
purpoſe, 

The map there. Know, that we have divided 
in three our kingdom: and 'tis our faſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age; 


Conferr:ng them on younger ſtrengths, while we 
nburden'd crawl toward death,—Our fon of 
Cornwall, 
And you, our no leſs loving ſon of Albany, 


25]|We have this hour a conſtant “ will to publiſh 


Our daughters' ſeveral dowers, that future ſtriſe 
ay be prevented now. The princes, France and 
Burgundy, 


2 The ſtrict ſenſe of the word meicty is balf, one of 


3 Darker, for more ſecret j 


Great 
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Great rivals ja our youngeſt daughter's love, 
Long in our court have made their amorous ſojourn, 
And here art to be anſwer'd. Tell me, my daugh- 
(Since now we will diveſt us, both of rule, I ters, 
Intereſt of territory, cares of ſtate) 

Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge, —-Goneril, 
Our eldeſt born, ſpeak firſt, 

Gon, Sir, I 

Do love you more than words can wield the matter, 
Dearer than eye-ſight, ſpace and liberty; 
Beyond what can be valued rich or rare; I nour: 
No leſs than life, with grace, health, beauty, ho- 
As much as child e'er lov'd, or father found 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
Beyond all marmer of ſo much * I love you. 


Cer. What ſhall Cordelia do? Love, and be 


ſilent. [ Afide. 
Lear. Of all theſe bounds, even from this line 
to this, , 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champains rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers, and white-ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady: To thine and Albany's iſſue 


Be this perpetual, What ſays our ſecond daughter, a5] Kent. Good my liege,. — 


Our deareſt Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak. 

Reg. I am made of that ſelf metal as my ſiſter, 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find, ſhe names my very deed of love ; 

Only ſhe comes too ſhort : that * 7 profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys, 

Which the moſt precious ſquare 3 of ſenſe poſſeſſes ; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highneſs' love. 

Cor. Then poor Cordelia 
And yet not ſo; ſince I am ſure, my love's 
More pond'rous than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity *, and pleaſure, 

Than that confirm'd on Goneril. Now, our joy, 
Although the laſt, not leaſt; to whoſe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be intereſs'd ; what can you ſay, to draw 
A third, more opulent than your ſiſters ? Speak. 

Car. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing ? | 

C:r. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing: ſpeak again. 

Cor, Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into thy mouth: I love your majeſty 
According to my bond; nor more, nor leſs. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia! mend your ſpeech 

a little, 
Leſt it may mar your fortunes. 


[ Aſide. 
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Cor, Good my lord, * 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thoſe duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. 
Why have my fiſters huſbands, if they tay, Ibo 


That is, beyond all affiznable quantity. 


I profeſs, &c. 
from this time. 


LA 


un 


10 


[AR 1. Scene, 


They love you all 1 Haply, when I ſhall wed, 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, thu 


carry 

Half my love with him, half my care, and duty, 
Sure, I ſhall never marry like my ſiſters, 
To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes thy heart with this? 

Cor. Ay, my good lord. | 

Lear. So young, and ſo untender ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. I dower: 

Lear. Let it be ſo—- Thy truth then be thy 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 


By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 


Or he that makes his generation meſſes 

To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 

Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, - 
As thou my ſometime daughter. 


Lear. Peace, Kent! 

me not between the dragon and his wrath: 

I lov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 

On her kind nurſery, —Hence, and avoid my fight'.. 
[ To Cirdily, 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 

Her father's heart from her!—Call France; 

Who ſtirs ? 

Call Burgundy, —Cornwall, and Albany, 

With my two daughters“ dowers digeſt this third: 

Let pride, which ſhe calls plainneſs, marry her. 

I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 

Preheminence, and all the large effects I courſe, 

That troop with majeſty. Ourſelf, by monthiy 

With reſervation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode ſtain 

Make with you by due turns. Only, we ſhall te- 

The name, and all the addition to a king; 

The ſway, revenue, execution of the reſt 5, 

Beloved ſons, be yours : which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you, ¶ Giving the crown. 

Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour'd as my king, 

Lov'd as my father, as my maſter follow'd, 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers, 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from 

the ſhaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invads 
The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 
When Lear is mad. What would'ſt thou do, c 
man ? 

Think't thou that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 
When power to flattery bows? To plainneſs bo- 
nour's bound, 


When majeſty ſtoops to folly. Reverſe thy doom; 


2 Nat ſeems to ſand without relation, but is referres 
to find, the firſt conjunction being inaccurately ſuppreſſed. I find that ſhe names my deed, 1 find that 
3 S7zare here means compaſs, c:mprebenficn,” 

© i. e. the in of ail the eder laſingſi. 


4 Palidity, for worth, value. 5 bt 


And 
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And, in thy beſt conſideration, check — 
This hideous raſhneſs: anſwer my life, my judg- 
Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 
Reverbs i no hollowneſs. 

Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
Towage againſt thine enemies; nor fear to loſe it, 
Thy ſafety being the motive. 

Liar, Out of my fight ! 

Kent, See better, Lear; and let me ſtill remain 
The true blank * of thine eye. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo. 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. 

Lear. O vaſſal ! miſcreant ! 

[Laying bis hand on bis fevord. 

Alb. Corn, Dear fir, forbear. 

Kent. Do; kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Revoke thy giſt; 

Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ; 

On thine allegiance hear me. 


Since thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, a; 


(Which we durſt never yet,) and, with ſtrain'd 
pride 3, 
Tocome betwixt our ſentence and our power 4, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee for proviſion 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; 
And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom : if on the tenth day following, 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death: Away! By Jupiter, 
This ſhall not be revok'd. 
Kent, Why, fare thee well, king: ſince thus 
thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſhment is here. 
The gods to their dear ſhelter take thee, maid, 
[To Cordelia. 
That juſtly think'ſt, and has moſt rightly ſaid .— 
And your large ſpeeches may your deeds approve, 
[To Regan and Goneril. 
That good effects may ſpring from words of love,—| 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu; 1 
He'll hape his old courſe in a country new. [ Exit. 


Re-enter Glefter, with France, Burgundy, and at- 
tendants. 
Ch, Here's France and Burgundy, my nob 


lord. | 


Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We firſt addreſs towards you, who with this king 
Have rivall'd for our daughter; What, in the leaſt, 
Will you require in preſent dower with her, 


Bur. Moſt royal majeſty, 
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l crave no more than hath your highneſs offer'd, 


Nor will you tender leſs. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 
When ſhe was dear to us, we did hold her ſo; 
But now her price is fall'n: Sir, there ſhe ſtands 
If aught within that little ſeeming © ſubſtance, 
Or all of it, with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and ſhe is yours. 

Bur, 1 know no anſwer. [owes 7, 


Lear. Sir, will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, [ oath, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our 
Take her, or leave her? 


15] Bur. Pardon me, royal fir; 
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Tlection makes not up ® on ſuch conditions. 
Lear. Then leave her, fir; for by the power 
that made me, 
I tell you all her wealth. For you, great king, 
[ To France. 
I would not from your love make ſuch a tray, 
To match you where I hate; therefore beſeech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way 
Than on a wretch whom nature is aſham d 
Almoſt to acknowledge hers. 
France. This is moſt ſtrange! 
That ſhe, who even but now was your beſt object, 
The argument of your praiſe, balm of your age, 
The beſt, the deareſt, ſhould in this trice of tune 
Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it, or your fore vouch'd affection 
Fall into taint ® : which to believe of her, 
Muſt be of faith, that reaſon without miraole 
[Should never plant in me. 
Cor. I yet beſeech your majeſty, 
(If for I want that glib and oily art, tend, 
To ſpeak and purpoſe not; ſinee what I well in- 
I'll do't before I ſpeak) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favours 
But even for want of that, tor which I am richer : 
Aſtill- ſoliciting eye, and ſuch a tongue 
That I am glad I have not, though not to have it 
Hath loſt me in your liking. 
Lear. Better thou better. 
Hadſt not been born, than not to have pleas d me 
France. Is it no more but this? a tardineſs in 
nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, 
That it intends to do? My lord of Burgundy, 
What ſay you to the lady? Love is not love, 
When it is mingled with regards, that ſtand 


Or ceaſe your queſt of love 5? | 


I Means the ſame as reverberates. 


ſhot. See better, ſays Kent, and keep me always in your wiew. 
4 i. e. our poxucr to execute that ſentence. 
originated from romance. A gueſt was the expedition in which a knight was engaged. 
5j. e. makes nat advances. 


bounds. 


TA 


7 i. e. is poſſeſſed of. 
br diſgraces 


3? Eire for ſrgite 
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Aloof from the entire *? point. Will you have her? 
She is herſcli a dowry. 

Bur. Royal Lear, 
Give but that portion which yourſelf propos'd, 


2 The blank is the obite or exact mark at which the arrow is 


3 i. e. pride exorbitant; pride paſſing due 
5 Queſt of live is amertus expedition, I he term 
6 Seeming is 
9 Taint is here uſed for cerraptin and 


And 
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And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 


Gon, You ſee how full of changes his age h 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy. | 


he obſervation we have made of it hath not been 
Lear. Nothing; I have ſworn : I am firm. ittle! he always lov'd our fiſter moſt ; and with 
Bur. I am ſorry then you have ſo loſt a father, hat poor judgment he hath now caſt her of, 
That you muſt loſe a huſband. 5 jappears too groſsly. 
Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! Reg. Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hag 
Since that reſpects of fortune are his love, er but ſlenderly known himſelf. 
J ſhall not be his wife. Gon. The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hat 
France. Faireſt Cordelia, thou art moſt ric been but raſh; then muſt we look to receiv 
being poor; * Jrojfrom his age, not alone the imperfections of logg. 
Moſt choice, ſoriaken; and moſt lov'd, deſpis'd! engrafted condition, but therewithal the unruly 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: i 
Be it lawful, I take up what's caſt away. 
| Gods, gods! tis ſtrange, that from their cold” Reg. Such unconſtant ſtarts are we like u 
neglect 15jhave from him, as this of Kent's baniſhment. 
My love ſhould kindle to inflam'd reſpect. Gon. There is further compliment of leaxe. 
Thy dowerleſs daughter, king, thrown to m ing between France and him. Pray you, le 


chance, us hit together*: If our father carry authority 
Ts queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : with ſuch diſpoſitions as he bears, this laſt ſur. 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 20jrender of his will but offend us. 
Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me. Reg. We ſhall further think of it. 
(Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : Cen. We muſt do ſomething, and i' the heats, 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where ! to find. 1 [Exar, 

Lear. Thou haſt her, France: let her be thine; 8 CK N E II. 

for we 2 | 
Have no ſuch daughter, mor ſhall ever ſce 5 A Cafile belinging to the Earl of ce. 
That face of her's again: Therefore be gone, Enter Edmund, with a Letter, 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon, Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy lay 
Come, noble Burgundy. My ſervices are bound : Wherefore ſhould 1 


[ Flourifh. Exeunt Lear, Burgundy, &c.|zoſStand in the plague © of cuſtom ; and permit 

France. Bid farewel to your ſiſters. {4 JThe curioſity 7 of nations to ꝰ deprive me, 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with waſh'd ey For that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moon- 

Cordelia leaves you: I know you what you are: ſhines [baſe? 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loth to call Lag of . a brother? Why baſtard ? whereſott 
Your faults, as they arenam'd. Uſe well our father :I35 When my dimenſions are as well compact, 
To your profeſſing boſoms I commit him: My mind as generous, and my ſhape as true, 
But yet, alas ! ſtood I within his grace, As honeſt madam's iſſue ? Why brand they us 
I would prefer him to a better place. With baſe ? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy ? baſe, baſe? 
So farewel to you both. Who, in the luſty ſtealth of nature, take 

Reg. Preſcribe not us our duties. 40|More compoſition and fierce quality, 

Gon. Let your ſtudy Than doth, within a dull, ſtale, tired bed, 

Be, to content your lord; who hath receiv*d you o to the creating of a whole tribe of fops, 

At fortune's alms: You have obedience ſcanted, t 'tween aſleep and wake? — Well then, 

And well are worth the want that you have gitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land: 
wanted 2, 45 Our father's love is to the baſtard Edmund, 

Cor. Time ſhall unfold what plaited 3 cunning] JAs to the legitimate: Fine word,—legitimate! 

hides; Well, my legitimate, if this letter ſpeed, . 
Who cover faults, at laſt ſhame them derides. my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 
Well may you proſper ! Shall top the legitimate, I grow; I proſper ;- 


France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 50[Nuw, gods, ſtand up for baſtards ! 
[Exeunt France and Cordelia. Enter Glefter. 
Gon. Siſter, it is not a little I have to ſay, of Glo. Kent baniſh'd thus! And France in cho- 
what moſt nearly appertains to us both. I think, ler parted ! 
our father will hence to-niglit. And the king gone to-night! ſubſcrib'd 9 | 


power! 


Reg. That's moſt certain, and with you; * : . 
d to exhibition 0 this done 


month with us. : 

1 Here and where have the power of nouns, Thou loſeſt this reſidence to find a better refidence in 
another place. The meaning is, « You well deſerve to meet with that «vant of love from you! 
huſband, which you have profeſſed to want for our father.“ 3 j. e. complicated, involved, cunning 
* i. e. agree. 5 i. e. We muſt frike while the iron hot. 6 That is, Wherefore ſhould I acquieſce, 
ſubmit tamely to the plagues and injuſtice of cuſtom ? 7 Curigſty, in the time of Shakſpeare, wi 
a word that ſignified an ever-nice ſcru ulouſneſs in manners, dreſs, Kc. The curiofity of nations means, the 
Idle, nice diſtinctions of the world. To deprive was, in our author's time, ſynonymous to difinberit 
9 Subſcrib'd for trensferred, alierated. 1 Exhibition is allowance. 
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* 


news ? 

Ein. So pleaſe your lordſhip, none. 

{ Putting up the lerter. 

Cb. Why fo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that 

letter ? 

Edu. I know no news, my lord. 

Cl. What paper were you reading ? 

Edu. Nothing, my lord. 

Cl. No? What needed then that terrible diſ- 
patch of it into your pocket ? The quality of no- 
tung hath not ſuch need to hide itſelf. Let's ſee : 
Come, if it be nothing, I ſhall not need ſpectacles. 

Eau. I beſeech you, fir, pardon me: it is a let- 
ter from my brother, that I have not all o er- cad; 
and for ſo much as I have perus'd, I find it not fit 
for your overlooking. 

Glo, Give me the letter, fir. . 

Edu. I offend, either to detain or give it. 
The contents, as in part I underſtand them, are to 
blame. : 

Ci. Let's ſee, let's ſee. 

Eim. I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he 
wrote this but as an aſſay or taſte of my virtue. 

Clo. reads.) „This policy, and reverence of 
« age, makes the world bitter to the beſt of our 
times; keeps our fortunes from us, till our old- 
« neſs cannot reliſh them. I begin to find an idle 
und fond * bondage in the oppreſſion of aged ty- 
« ranny; who ſways, not as it hath power, but 
s it is ſuffered. Come to me, that of this I may 
# ſpeak more. If our father would ſleep till 1 
* wak'd him, you ſhould enjoy half his revenue 
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bpon the gad?! Edmund]! How now ? * 


letter Abhorred villain! Unnatural, de- 
teſted, brutiſh villain! worſe than brutiſh !=Go, 
firrab, ſeek him; I'll apprehend him: Abomin- 
ble villain Where is he? 

Edm. I do not well know, my lord. If it 
ſhall pleaſe you to ſuſpend your indignation againſt 
my brother, till you can derive from him better 
teſtimony of his intent, you ſhould run a certain 
urſe; where, if you violently proceed againſt 
roſhim, miſtaking his purpoſe, it would make a great 

p in your own honour, and ſhake in pieces the 
heart of his obedience. I dare pawn down my life 
or him, that he hath writ this to feel my affection 
o your honour, and to no other pretence 3 of dane 
15]ger. | 
Gl. Think you fo ? | 
Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place 
ou where you ſhall hear us confer of this, and by 

auricular aſſurance have your ſatisfaftion ; and 


ho hat without anyfurtherdelaythan this very evening. 


Cle. He cannot be ſuch a monſter. 
Eqdm. Nor is not, ſure. 
Glo, To his father, that ſo tenderly and entirely 
loves him,—-Heaven and earth !\—Edmund, ſeels 
25|him out; wind me into him, I pray you: frame 
the buſineſs after your own wiſdom: I would un- 
ſtate myſelf, to be in a due reſolution 0. 

Edm. I will ſeek him, fir, preſently; convey $ 
the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, and acquaint you 


C. Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon 
ſportend no good to us: Though the wiſdom of 
nature can reaſon it thus and thus, yet nature finds 
itſelf ſcourg'd by the ſequent effects ©; love cools, 


« for ever, and live the beloved of your brother, 
« Edgar” — Hum--Conſpiracy -- Sleep, till I wak'd 
„him! you ſhall enjoy half his revenue!“ 

My fon Edgar ! Had he a hand to write this? a 
heart and brain to breed it in ?--- When came this 
to you ? Who brought it ? 


35|friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: in cities, muti- 
nies; in countries, diſcord; in palaces, treaſon ; 
and the bond crack d twixt fon and father. This 
villain of mine comes under the prediction; there's 
ſon againſt father: the king falls from bias of na- 


Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there's|40ſture; there's father againſt child. We have ſeen 


the cunning of it; I found it thrown in at the caſe- 


ment of my cloſer. 
Ln You know the character to be your bro- 
? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durſt 
ſwear it were his; but, in reſpe& of that, I would 
{ain think it were not. 

Ci. It is his. 

Eds It is his hand, my lord; but I hope, his 
heart is not in the contents. 

Ci. Hath he never heretofore ſounded you in 

 Edm. Never, my lord: But I have often heard 
him maintain it to be fit, that, ſons at perfect age, 


to the ſon, and the ſon manage his revenue. 
Cb. O villain, villain !---His very opinion in 


they are ſtung by the gad-fly. 


{this buſineſs ?[50 


the beſt of our time: Machinations, hollowneſs, 
treachery, and all ruinous diſorders, follow us diſ- 
quietly to our graves Find out this villain, Ed- 
mund: it ſhall loſe thee nothing; do it carefully: 
And the noble and true-hearted Kent baniſh'd 1 
his offence, honeſty Strange! ſtrange ! [ Exit, 

Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the world ! 
that, when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſur- 
feit of our own behaviour) we make guilty of our 
diſaſters, the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars : as if 
we were villains, by neceſſity ; fools, by heavenly 
[compulſion ; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by 
ſpherical predominance z drunkards, lyars, and 


and father's declining, the father thould be as ward] ſadulterers, by an enforc'd obedience of planetary 


55)influence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
thruſting on: An admirable evaſion of whore- 


* To do upon the gad, is, to act by the ſudden ſtimulation of caprice, as cattle run madding when 
2 J. e. weak and fooliſh. 


3 Pretence is deſign, purpoſe. 4 The 


meaning is, according to Dr. Johnſon, Do you frame the bufineſs, who can act with leſs emotion; I wwld 
wnflate myſelf ; it would in me be 2 departure from the paternal character, 70 be in a due reſ-lution, to be 
ſettled and compoſed on ſuch an occafion. Mr. Steevens comments on this paſſage thus: Edgar has 
been repreſented as wiſhing to poſſeſs his father's fortune, i. e. to unſtate him; and therefore his father 
ſays, he would unſtate himſelf to be ſufficiently reſolved to puniſh him. To enſtate is to confer a fortune. 

To convey here means to manage artfully. 6 That is, though natural philoſophy can give account 


of eclipſes, yet we feel their conſequences. maſter 
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maſter man, to lay his goatiſh diſpoſition to thi 
Charge of a ſtar! My father compounded with 
my mother under the dragon's tail ; and my nati- 
vity was under urſa major; ſo that it follows, I 
am rough and lecherous.— Tut, I ſhould have been 
that I am, had the maidenlieſt ſtar in the firma- 
ment twinkled on my baſtardizing. Edgar— 
Enter Edgar. 

and pat he comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old 
comedy. My cue is villainous melancholy, with a 
figh like Tom o' Bedlam. —-O, theſe eclipſes do 
portend theſe diviſions ! fa, fol, la, mi 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund? What ſe- 
rious contemplation are you in? 

Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction 1 
read this other day, what ſhould follow theſe 
eclipſes. 

Edg. Do you buſy yourſelf with that ? 


Edm, I promiſe you, the effects he writes of, 
ſucceed unhappily z as of unnaturalneſs between 
the child and the parent; death, dearth, diſſolutions 
of ancient amities, diviſions in ſtate, menaces and 
malediftions againſt king and nobles; needleſs 
diffidences, baniſhment of friends, diſſipation of 
cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I know not what. 

Edg. How long have you been a ſectary aſtro- 
nomieal ? 

2 Come, come; when ſaw you my father 
? 

Edg. Why, the night gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him ? 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 

dm. Parted you in good terms? Pound you no 
diſpleaſure in him, by word or countenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourſelf, wherein you may have 
offended him : and at my entreaty, forbear his pre- 
ſence, until ſome little time hath qualified the heat 
of his diſpleaſure ; which at this inſtant ſo rageth 


in him, that with the miſchief of your perſon itſao 


would ſcarcely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm. That's my fear. I pray you, have a con- 
LGnent forbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage goes 


Nower ; and, as I ſay, retire with me to my lodg-[45 


ing, from whence I will fitly bring you to hear my 
lord ſpeak: Pray you, go; there's my key :—1f 
you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd, 

Ede. Arm'd, brother ! 

Edm. Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt; go 
arm'd; Iam no honeſt man, if there be any good 
meaning towards you: I have told you what I have 
ſeen and heard, but faintly; nothing like the 
image and horror of it: Pray you, away. | 

Fag. Shall I hear from you anon? 

Edm. I do ſerve you in this buſineſs. 

[Exit Edgar. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 


50 Kent, 


Whofe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
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That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh 

My practices ride eaſy I ſee the buſineſ 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit; 
All with me's meet, that I can faſhion fit. [Exit 


5 SC BB 3 I 
The Duke of Albany's Palace. 


Enter Goneril, and Steward. 

Gon. Did my father ſtrike my gentleman ſ 
1o|chiding of his fool ? 

Stew. Ay, madam. [hour 

Gon. By day and night! he wrongs me; every 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds: I'll not endure it: 
15]His knights grow riotous, and himſelf upbraids u 
On every trifle : When he returns from hunting, 
I will not ſpeak with him: ſay, I am ſick: 
If you come lack of former ſervices, : 
You ſhall do well; the fault of it I'll anſwer, 


20] Stew. He's coming, madam ; I hear him. 


. Harm withi, 
Gen. Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and your fellows ; I'd have it come toqueſtion; 
11 he diſlike it, let him to my ſiſter, 


25 Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 


Not to be over-rul'd. Idle old man, 

That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities 
That he hath given away !— Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us d 


zo With checks as flatteries when they are ſeen abus di. 


Remember what I have ſaid. 

Stew, Very well, madam. 

Gen. And let his knights have colder loch 
among you z UF 


35 [What grows of it, no matter; adviſe your fellows 


I would breed from hence occations, and I ſhall, 
That I may ſpeak : I'll write ſtraight to my 
fiſter, 
To hold my very courſe:— Prepare for dinner, 

[ Exeunt, 

. 
An open Place before the Palace. 

Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe 2, my good intent 
May carry through itſelf to that full iſſue 
For which I raz'd my likeneſs.— Now, baniſh'd 
{ demn'd, 
If thou can'ſt ſerve where thou doſt ſtand con- 
(So may it come !) thy matter, whom thou lov'tt, 
Shall find thee full of labours. 
Horns within, Enter Lear, Knights, and Attend - 


55 ants. 


| Lear. Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner; go, get 


it ready. 
ow now, what art thou ? 
Kent. A man, fir. 


The ſenſe, according to Dr. Johnſon, is this 1 Od men muſt be treated with checks, when as thy art 
feen to be deceived with flatteries : or, wwben they are <veak enough to be ſeen abuſed by flatteries, they arc then 
weak enough to be ufed with checks. There is a play of the words «cd and abuſed. To abuſe is, in cu 


author, very ſrequently the ſame as to deceive.” 


2 That is, It 1 can change my ſpeech as well 261 


have changed my dreſs. To diffuſe ſpeech ſignifies to diſcrder it, and fo to diſguiſe it. 
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Kit, 1 do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem; 
ferve him truly, that will put me in truſt; to love 
kim that is honeſt; to converſe i with him that is 
wiſe, and ſays little; to fear judgment; to fight 
when I cannot chooſe ;- and to eat no fiſh *. 

Lear. What art thou? 

Kent, A very honeſt-hearted fellow, and as 
as the king- 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a ſubject as he is 
for a king, thou art poor enough, What would'ſt 
thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Whom would'ſt thou ſerve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lar. Doſt thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, fir; but you have that in your coun- 
tenance, which I would fain call maſter, 

Lear, What's that? 

Kent, Authority. 

Lear, What ſervices can't thou do? 

Kent, I can keep honeſt counſel, ride, run, 
mar a curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain 
meſſage bluntly : that which ordinary men are fit 
for, Lam quality'd in; and the beſt of me is dili- 


gence. 

Lear. How old art thou ? 

Kent. Not ſo young, fir, to love a woman for 
ſinging ; nor ſo old, to dote on her for any thing: 
I have years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Follow me; thou ſhalt ſerve me, if ! 
like thee no worſe after dinner: I will not part 
from thee yet.—Dinner, ho, dinner !—Where's 
my knave ? my fool? Go you, and call my fool 
hither : 


Enter Stexard. 

You, you, firrah, where's my daughter ? 
Stew, So pleaſe you, [ Exit. 
Lear, What ſays the fellow there ?—Call the 

clotpole back. — Where's my fool, ho ?—1 think 

the world's aſleep, —- How now ? where's that 
mungrel ? 

Knight, He ſays, my lord, your daughter is not 
well, 


Lear, Why came not the ſlave back to me, 
when I call'd him? 
Knight, Sir, he anſwer'd me in the roundeſt 
manner, he would not. 
Lear. He would not ! 
Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter 
is; but, to my judgment, your highneſs is not en- 
tertain'd with that ceremonious atfection as you 
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appears, as well in the general dependants, as in 
the duke himſelf alſo, and your daughter. 


Lear. Ha! fay'ſt thou ſo? 

Knight. 1 beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, if 
I be miſtaken; for my duty cannot be filent, when 
I think your highneſs is wrong'd. 

Lear. Thou but remember'ſt me of mine own 
conception: I have perceived a moſt faint negle& 
of late; which I have rather blamed as mine own 
jealous curioſity, than as a very pretence 3 and pur- 
poſe of unkindneſs: I will look further into t. 
But where's my fool? I have not ſeen him theſe 
two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady's going into France, 
t5|fir, the fool hath much pin'd away. 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well. 
Go you, and tell my daughter 1 would ſpeak with 
her.— 0 you, call hither my fook 

Re-enter Stexward. 

O, you fir, you fir, come you hither: Who am I, 
Stew. My lady's father. (fir? 
Lear. My lady's father! my lord's knave: you 

whoreſon dog! you flave ! you cur ! 

Stew. I am none of theſe, my lord; I beſeech 
you, pardon me. 

Lear. Do you bandy looks with, me, you raſcal ? 

| Striking bim. 

Stew. I'll not be ſtruck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tript neither; you baſe foot ball 

player. [ Tripping up bis heels, 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow ; thou ſerv'ſt me, 
and I'll love thee. | 

Kent. Come, fir, ariſe, away; I'll teach you 
differences; away, away: If you will meaſure 
35]your lubber's length again, tarry ; but away: go 
to: Have you wiſdom ? ſo, 

[Puſhes the Steavard out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee : 
[there's earneſt of thy ſervice, [Giving Kent manqy. 

Enter Fol. 

Feel. Let me hire him too; — Here's my cox- 
comb. [Giving Kent bis cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave? how doſt 
thou ? 

Fol. Sirrah, you were beſt take my coxcomb, 

Kent, Why, fool ? 

Fol. Why, for taking one's part that is out of 
favour : Nay, an thou can'ſt not ſmile as the wind 
fits, thou'lt catch cold ſhortly: There, take my 
coxcomb : Why, this fellow las baniſh'd two of 
his daughters, and did the third a bleſſing againſt his 
will; if thou follow him, thou muſt necds wear 
my coxcomb. How now, nuncle ? Would I 


23 


30 


were wont; there's a great abatement of kindneſs 


had two coxcombs 5, and two daughters ! 


I To converſe ſignifies immediately and properly to keep company, not to diſcourſe or talk, His mean- 
ing is, that he chuſes for his companions men of reſerve and caution; men who are no tattlers nor 


tale-bearers. 


2 In Queen Elizabeth's time, the Papiſts were eſteemed, and with good reaſon, ene- 


mies to the government. Hence the proverbial phraſe of, He's an boneft man, and eats n» fiſþ to ſigniiy 
he's a friend to the government, and a Proteſtant ; the eating fiſh, on n religious account, being then 
eſteemed ſuch a badge of popery, that when it was enjoin'd for a ſeaſon by act of parliament, for the 
encouragement of the fiſh-towns, it was thought neceſſary to declare the reaſon 3 hence it was called 
Cecil"s faſt. 3 Pretence ſor deſign. 4 Meaning his cap, called ſo, becauſe on the top of the fool or 
geſter's cap was ſewed a piece of red cloth, reſembling the comb of a cock. 'The word, afterwards, 
was uſed to denote a vain, conceited, meddling fellow. 5 Two fools caps, intended, as it ſeems, 
to mark double folly in the man that gives all to his daughters. 
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Lear. Why, my boy ? 

Fool. If I gave them all my living, I'd keep my 
coxcombs myſelf : There's mine; beg 
thy daughters. 

Lear. Take heed, firrah ; the whip. 

Feel. Truth's a dog that muſt to kennel; he 
muſt be whipp'd out, when the lady brach * may 
ſtand by the fire and ſtink, 

Lear. A peſtilent gall to me 

Fool. Sirrah, I'll teach thee a ſpeech. [To Kent. 

Lear. Do. 

Fod. Mark it, nuncle t— 

Have more than thou ſhoweſt, 
Speak leſs than thou knoweſt, 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt ?, 
Ride more than thou goeſt, 
Learn more than thou throweſt I, 
Set leſs than thou troweſt ; 


Leary. What two crowns ſhall they be ? 
Foal. Why, after I have cut the egg 7 the 
middle, and eat up the meat, the two crowns of 
the egg. When thou cloveſt thy crown i thy 
5 middle, and gaveſt away both parts, thou boreſt 
thine aſs on thy back over the dirt: Thou had 
little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gaveſt 
golden one away. If 4 ſpeak like myſelf in this 
let him be whipp'd that firſt finds it ſo. 
Feels ne er bad leſs grace in a year 5; ¶ Singing. 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſp; 
And know not bow their wits to wear, 
Their manners are ſo apiſh. 
Lear. When were you wont to be ſo full ot 
15\fongs, firrah? * 
Foal. I have uſed it, nuncle, ever ſince thou 
mad'ſt thy daughters thy mothers : for when thou 
gav'ſt them the rod, and putt'ſt down thine own 


Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in a-door, 

And thou ſhalt have more 

Than two tens to a ſcore. 

Kent. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then it is like the breath of an unfee'd 
lawyer; you gave me nothing fort Can you 
make no uſe of nothing, nuncle ? 

Lear. Why, no, boy; nothing can be made out 
of nothing. 

Fool. Pr'ythee, tell him, ſo mach the rent of 
his land comes to; he will not believe a fool. 

[To Kent. 

Lear. A bitter fool ! : 

Fol. Doſt thou Know the difference, my boy, 
between a bitter fool and a ſweet fool ? 

Lear. No, lad, teach me. 


Foul. That lord, that counſell'd thee 
To give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me. 
Or do thou for him ſtand ; 
The ſweet and bitter fool 
Will preſently appear : 
The one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 


breeches, - | 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And I for ſorrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. 
Pr*ythee, nuncle, keep a ſchool-maſter that can 
25|teach thy fool to lie; I would fain learn to lie. 
Lear. If you lie, firrah, we'll have you whipt. 
Fel. 1 marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
re: they'll have me whipt for ſpeaking true, 
thou'lt have me whipt for lying; and, ſometimes, 
zoll am whipt for holding my peace. I had rather 
be any kind of thing, than a fool : and yet I would 
ot be thee, nuncle; thou haſt pared thy wit o 
th ſides, and left nothing in the middle: Here 
omes one of the parings. 
Enter Goneril. 
Lear. How now, daughter ? what makes that 
frontlet © on? 
Methinks, you are too much of late i' the frown. 
Fool. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou 
had'ſt no need to care for her frowning ; now 
thou art an O without a figure: I am better than 
thou art now; I am a fool, thou art nothing.— 
' | Yes, forſooth, I will hold my tongue; [To G. 
ſo your face bids me, though you ſay nothing, 


2O 


[Singing 
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Fad. All thy other titles thou haſt given away; 
that thou waſt born with. 


Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 
Fool, No, faith, lords and great men will not 


45]Mum, mum, A 


He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, 
Weary of all, ſhall want ſome.— 
That's a ſheal'd peaſcod 7. [ Pointing to Lear, 
Gen. Not only, fir, this your all-licens'd fool, 


let me; if I had a monopoly on't, they would haveſ go But other of your inſplent retinue 


part on't 4: and ladies too, they will not let m 
have all fool to myſelf ; they'll be ſnatching. 
Give me an egg, nuncle, and I'll give thee two 
erowns. ” 


Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 

In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 
To have found a ſaſe redreſs; but now grow ſearſul, 


T Brach is a bitch of the hunting-kind, That is, do not lend all that thou haſt, To owe, in old 


"Engliſh, is te poſſeſs. 3 To tre, is an old word 


which ſignifies to believe. 4 A ſatire on the groſs 


abuſes of monopolies at that time; and the corruption and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly 


went ſhares with the patentee. - Mo 


were in Shakſpeare's time the common objects of ſatire, 


The meaning is, There nevcf was a time when fools were leſs in favour; and the reaſon is, that they 
were never ſo little wanted, for wiſe men now ſupply their place. Both the quarto editions read 


wir for leſs grace. 
7 j. e. now a mere huſk, which contains nothing. 


Lear alludes to the frentler, which was anciently part of a woman's dreſs. 
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py what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on * 
py your allowance; which if you ſhould, the faul 
Would not ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes fleep ; 
Which, in the tender of a wholeſome weal, ' 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
Which elſe were ſhame, that then neceſſity 
Will call diſcreet proceeding. . 
Fel. For you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge-| fed the cuckoo fo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
do, out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 
Lear. Are you our daughter ? 


it your will? ſpeak, ſir— Prepare my horſes. 
[To Albany, 


Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
5 [Than the ſea-monſter 5 ! 

Alb. Pray, fir, be patient. 

Lear. Deteſted kite | thou lieſt: [To Goneril, 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 

hat all particulars of duty know; 
rojAnd in the moſt exact regard ſupport f 
he worſhips of their name. O moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhew! [nature 
hich, like an engine , wrench'd by frame of 


Gon, Come, fir, 
1 would, you would make uſe of that good wiſdom 
Whereof I know you are fraught ; and put away 
Theſe diſpoſitions, which of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. 

Fol. May not an aſs know when the cart draws 
the horſe ?—=Whoop, Jug! 1 love thee . 

Lear. Does any here know me? — Why this is 

not Lear : 
Does Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus? Where are his 
Either his notion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are lethargy'd-—Ha! waking ?—'Tis not ſo.— 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ?—Lear's 
ſhadow ? 
would learn that; for by the marks 
Oi ſov'reignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, 
I ſhould be falſe perſuaded I had daughters.— 
Your name, fair gentlewoman ? | 
Cen. Come, fir, 
This admiration is much o' the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beſeech you 


. To underſtand my purpoſes aright : 


As you are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires ; 
Men fo diſorder d, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn : epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace 3, The ſhame itſelf doth ſpeak 
For inſtant remedy : Be then defir'd 
By her, that elſe will take the thing ſhe begs, 
A little to diſquantity your train 
And the remainder, that ſhall ſtill depend “, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age, 
And know themſelves and you. 

Lear. Darkneſs and devils !\—— 
Saddle my horſes z call my train together. 
Degenerate baſtard ! Il] not trouble thee ; 


ſeyes ?] 


From rhe fixt place, drew from my heart all love, 

15]And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 

Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, 

And thy dear judgment out — o, go, my people. 

Alb. My lord, I am guiltleſs, as I am ignorant 

f what hath mov'd you. 

Lear. It may be ſo; my lord. 

ear, nature! hear; dear goddeſs, hear! 

uſpend thy purpoſe, if thou didſt intend 

To make this creature fruitful ! 

[Into her womb convey ſterelity ; 

ry up in her the organs of increaſe ; 

And from her derogate 7 body never ſpring 

A babe to honour her! If ſhe muſt teem, 

reate her child of ſpleen ; that it may live, 

zo And be a thwart diſnatur'd ® torment to her! 

Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 

With cadent ? tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 

urn all her mother's pains and benefits 

o laughter and contempt ; that ſhe may feel 

How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankleſs child - Away, away! [ Exit. 

| | A. Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes 

this ? 

| | Gon. Never affli yourſelf to know the cauſe ; 
Bur let his diſpoſition have that ſcope 

1 That dotage gives it. 


Re-enter Lear. 
Lear. What, fifty of my followers, at a clap ! 
45] Within a fortnight ! 
Alb. What's the matter, fir ? 
Lear, I'll tell thee ;—Life and death! I am 

aſham'd 

That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus : 
50 [To Goneril, 
That theſe hot tears, which break from me perforcey 


Yet have I left a daughter. ſrabbl 
Gm. You ſtrike my people; and your diſorder 
Make ſervants of their betters. 
Enter Albany. 
Lear, Woe, that too late repents,-O, fir, 
you come ? 


i. e. promote, puſh it forward. 
from the burden of an old ſong. 


continue in ſerwice. 


3 A palace grac'd by the preſence of a ſovereign. 
Mr. Upton obſerves, that the ſea-monſter is the Hippepotamus, the hieroglyphical 


Should make thee worth them. Blaſts and fogs 
upon thee ! 
The untented e woundings of a father's curſe 
55]Pierce every ſenſe about thee Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck you out; 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 


2 Mr. Steevens has been informed, that this is a quotation 


* Depend, for 


ſymbol of impiety and ingratitude. Sandys, in his Travels, ſays—* that he killeth his fire, and raviſheth 


his own dam.“ 
o Diſnatur*d is wanting in natural affection. 


6 By an engine is meant the rack. 


7 Derogate here means degraded, blaſted. 


9 i. e. falling tears. 1% Untented wounds, means 


wounds in their worſt ſtate, not having a tent in them. to digeſt them, 


To 


To temper clay.— Ha! is it come to this? 
Let it be ſo: Yet I have left a daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfiſh viſage. Thou ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape which thou doſt think 
1 have caſt off for ever; thou ſhalt, I warrant thee. 
[ Exeunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants. 
Gon, Do you mark that my lord ? 
Alb. I cannot be ſo partial, Goneril, 
To the t love I bear you. 
Gon. Pray you, content. What, Oſwald, ho 
You, fir, more knave than fool, after your maſter. 
[To the Focl. 


L E AR. 
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ters: acquaint my daughter no further with any 
thing you know than comes from her demand out 
of the letter : If your diligence be not ſpeedy, 1 
ſhall be there before you. 
Kent, I will not fleep, my lord, 'till I have de. 
liver'd your letter. 
Feel. If a man's brains were in his heels, wert 
ot in danger of kibes ? | 
Lear, Ay, boy. 


Fool. Then I pr'ythee be merry; thy wit ſha 
ot go ſlip- ſhod. 


Fool. Shalt ſee, thy other daughter will uſe thee 
indly ; for though ſhe's as like this as a crab is 


Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and 
the fool with thee, 
A fox when one has caught her, 
And ſuch a daughter, 
Should ſure to the ſlaughter 
If my cap would buy a halter; 
So the fool follows after. [Fxit. 
Gon. This man hath had good counſel ;—— 
bundred knights ! 
"Tis politic, and ſafe, to let him keep [dream 
At point“, a hundred knights. Yes, that on eve 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dctage with their powers, 
And hold our lives at mercy.—Oſwald, I fay !— 
Alb. Well, you may fear too ſar. 
Gan. Safer than truſt too far: 
Let me ſtill take away the harms I fear, 
Not fear ſtill to be taken. I know his heart : 
What he hath utter'd, I have writ my ſiſter; 
If the ſuſtain him and his hundred knights, 
When I have ſhew'd the unfitneſs,— How now, 
Oſwald ? 
Enter Stexward. 
What, have you writ that letter to my ſiſter? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

Gen. Take you ſome company, and away to horſe : 
Inform her full of my particular fear : | 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 

As may compact it more 2. Get you gone 
And haſten your return. No, no, my lord, 

8 [Exit Stexvard. 
This milky gentleneſs, and courſe of yours, 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more at taſk 3 for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft” we mar what's well. 
Gon. Nay, then 

Alb. Well, well; the event. 

S CRM T3. 1 
Court-yard before the Duke of Albany"s Palace. 
4 1 Kent, 2 Feel. 


[Exeunt.| 


ike an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell, 
Lear. Why, what canſt thou tell, boy ? 

Fel. She will taſte as like this, as a crab does to 
crab. Thou canſt tell why one's noſe fiand's 
' the middle of one's face ? 

Lear, No. 


» 


Lear. I did her wrong“ 
25 Fol. Canſt tell how an oyſter makes his ſhell? 

Lear. No. 

Feel. Nor I neither; but I can tell why a faail 
has a houſe. 

Lear. Why? 

Fol. Why, to put his head in; not to give it 
away to his daughters, and leave his horns without 
caſe. 

Lear. I will forget my nature.-So kind a fa. 
ther !=——=Be my horſes ready? 

35] Fool. Thy aſſes are gone about em. The reaſon 
why the ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, is a 
pretty reaſon. 

Lear. Becauſe they are not eight. 

Foul. Yes, indeed: Thou would'ſt make a good 
fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce 5 !==Monſter! 
ingratitude |! 

Foel. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I'd have 
thee beaten for being old before thy time. 
45] Lear. How's that ? | 

Foil. Thou ſhould'ſt not have been old before 
thou hadft been wiſe. 
Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, ſweet 


heaven! Keep me in temper; I would not be 


Ur 


| Emer a Gentleman. 
How now? are the horſes ready? 
Gent, Ready, my lord, 
Lear. Come, boy. departure, 
Fool. She that's a maid now, and laughs at my 
Shall not be a maid long unleſs things be cut 


un 


Lear. Go you before to Gloſter with theſe let- 


ſhorter . | Exeunt . 


1 At point, probably means completely armed, and conſequently ready at appointment or command 


en the ſlighteſt notice. 
account. 


» That is, Unite one circumſtance with another, ſo as to make a conſiſtent 
3 Tobe at taſk, is to be liable to reprebenſion and correction. 


4 He is muſing on Cordelia, 


He is meditating on his daughter's having in fo violent a manner deprived him of thoſe privileges 


which before ſhe had agreed to grant him, 


ACT 
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A 


nr 


A Caftle belonging to the Earl of Gl:fter. 
Enter Edmund and Curan, meeting. 
Fin. AVE thee, Curan. 


C 


5 
Cur. And you, fir. I have been with 


your father z and given him notice, that the duke 
of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, will be 
here with him to night. 

Zaun. How comes that? 

cur. Nay, I know not: You have heard of the 
pews abroad z I mean the whiſper'd ones, for they 
are yet but ear-kiſſing arguments ? 

Zam. Not I; Pray you, what are they? 

Cur, Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
"twixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany? 

Zaun. Not a word. 

Cur. You may then, in time. Fare you well, 


r. Exit. 

Zan. The duke be here to-night? The 

Beſt! 
This weaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs! 
My ſather hath ſet guard to take my brother; 
And I have one thing, of a queazy* queſtion, 
Which I muſt at ;—Briefneſs, and fortune,work !- 
Brother, a word; —deſcend:— Brother, I ſay; 

Enter Edgar. 

My father watches :—O, fir, fly this place; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 
You have now the good advantage of the night :— 
Have you not ſpoken 'gainſt the duke of Cornwall ? 
He's coming hither, now, i' the night, i' the haſte, 
And Regan with him; Have you nothing ſaid 
Upon his party 'gainſt the duke of Albany? 
Adviſe yourſelf. 

Edg. I am ſure on't, not a word. 

Edm. I hear my father coming, Pardon me: 
In cunning, I muſt draw my ſword upon you :— 
Draw; Seem to defend yourſelf; Now quit you 

. well. [ here! 
Yield :==Come before my father ;-—Light, ho, 
Fly, brother; Torches! torches 80, farewel.— 

[Exit Edgar. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
[ Wounds bis arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour: I have ſeen drunkards 
Do more than this in ſport. Father ! father ! 
Stop, ſtop! No help? 
Enter Glefter, and Servants with torches. 
Ch. Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? 
Zam. Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword 
out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 


U 
better 2 
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Gh. But where is he? 
Edm. Look, fir, I bleed. 
Git. Where is the villain, Edmund? | 
Zam. Fled this way, fir, When by no means 
; he could [means, what ? 
Gh. Purſue him, ho —00 after. ty no 
dm. Perſuade me to the murder of your lordſhip z 
ut that I told him, the revenging gods 
*Gainſt parricides did all their thunders bend; 
Spoke, with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;—-Sir, in fines 
Seeing how lothly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnatural purpoſe, in fell motion, 
With his prepared ſword, he charges home 


15]My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm: 


23 


L 


30 


35 


40 


But when he ſaw my beſt alarum'd ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to the encounter, 


Ce. Let him fly far: 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught ; | 
And found--Diſpatch.—-The noble duke my maſter, 
My worthy arch “ and patron comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, ſhall deſerve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward to the ſtake; 
He that conceals him, death. 
Edm. When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pightS to do it, with curſtꝰ ſpeech 
I threaten'd to diſcover him: He replied, 
« Thou unpoſſeſſing baſtard ! doſt thou think, 
« If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal 
« Of any truſt, virtue, or worth, in thee 
Make thy words faith'd ? No: what I ſhould deny, 
« (As this I would; ay, though thou didſt produce 
My very character) I'd turn it all 
« To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned practice: 
« And thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
« If they not thought the profits of my death 
« Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
« To make thee ſeek it.“ [ Trumpets within. 
Ci. O ſtrange, faſten'd villain! 
Would he deny his letter, ſaid he? I never got him. 
Hark, the duke's trumpets! I know not why he 

COMES j=— 

All ports I'll bar; the villain ſhall not ſcape; 
The duke muſt grant me that: beſides, his picture 
I will ſend far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him : and of my land, 


To ſtand his auſpicious miſtreſs = 


1 Far- liſing arguments means, that they are yet in reality only 2vbiſper'd ones. 


dalicate ; what requires to be handled nicely. 
only in compoſition, as arch-engel, arch-duke, 
ſevere, harſh, vehemently angry. 
legal bar of thy illegitimacy, 


3 


— 


Loyal and natural boy, I'll work the means 
To make thee capable /. 
Enter Cornwall, Regan, and Attendants. 
Corn, How now, my noble friend? ſince 1 
came hither, 


2 Nueazy means 
* i. e. chief; a word now uſed 
6 Curſt is 


i. e. frighted. 
5 Pight is piteb d, fixed, ſettled. 


7 i. e. capable of ſucceeding to my land, notwithſtanding the 


(Which 
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(Which I can call but now) I have heard 
news. 
Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too ſho 
Which can purſue the offender. How does my lord ? 
Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack'd, is 
crack'd ! | [life ? 
Reg. What, did my father's godfon ſeek your 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar? 
Cle. O, lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid! 
Rey. Was he not companion with the riotous 
That tend upon my father ? [knigh 
Gh. I know not, madam : 
It is too bad, too bad, 
Edm. Ves, madam, he was of that conſort. 
Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill affected; 
Tu they have put him on the old man's death, 
To have the expence and waſte of his revenues. 
I have this preſent evening from my fiſter 
Been well inform'd of them; and with ſuch 
That, if they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
I'll not be there. hs 
Corn. Nor I, aſſure thee, Regan. 
Edmund, I hear that you have ſhewn your father 
A child-like office, | 
Edm. "Twas my duty, fir. . 
Glo. He did bewray his practice !; and receiv'd 
This hurt you ſee, ſtriving to apprehend him. 
Corn. Is he purſu'd ? 
Glo. Ay, my good lord. 
. Corn. If he be taken, he ſhall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own purpoſe, 
How inmy ſtrength you pleafe.—-For you, Edmund, 
Whoſe virtue and obedience doth this inſtant 
So much commend itſelf, you ſhall be ours; 
Natures of ſuch deep truſt we ſhall much need; 
You we firſt ſeize on. | 
Zan. I ſhall ſerve you, fir, 
Truly, however elſe. 
Gio. For him I thank your grace. 


E N A KR FAR 2. Scene: 


Your graces are right welcome. [Excun, 


* X. 
Enter Kent and Steward ſeverally. 

Stew, Good even to thee, friend; Art of thi; 
Kent. Ay. [houſe ? 
Stew. Where may we ſet our horſes? 
Kent. I' th' mire. | | 
Stew. Pr'ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
Kent, I love thee not. 
Stew. Why then I care not for thee, 
Kent. If 1 had thee in Lipſbury 4 pinfold, ! 
uld make thee care for me. 

Stew. Why doſt thou uſe me thus? I know 
hee not. 
Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 
Ste; What doſt thou know me for ? 
Kent. A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken 
eats; a baſe, proud, ſhallow, beygarly, three. 
0 ulted 75 hundred - pound, filthy worſted- ſtocking 
ve; a lily-liver'd*, action-taking knave; a 
horeſon, glaſs-gazing, ſuper-ſerviceable, finical 
ez one-trunk-inheriting ſlave; one that 
ould'ſt be a bawd, in way of good ſervice, and 
noxlung but the compoſition of a knave, beg. 
ar, coward, pandar, and the ſon and heir of a 
ungrel birch : one whom I will beat into ch- 
moutous whining, if thou deny'ſt the leaſt ſyllable 
thy addition. 
Stew, Why, what a monſtrous fellow art thou, 
hus to rail on one, that is neither known of thee, 
knows thee ? 
Kent. What a brazen-fac'd varlet art thou, to 
eny thou know'ſt me ? Is it two days ago, fince 
tript up thy heels, and beat thee, before tlie 
ng? Draw, you rogue: for though it be night, 
et the moon ſhines ; I'll make a ſop o the moon- 
ine of you e: Draw, you whoreſon cullionly 
barber-monger **, draw. [Drawing his ſword, 


O 


Corn. You know not why we came to viſit you, 


Reg. Thus out of ſeaſon; threading dark-ey 
night. 

Occafions, noble Gloſter, of ſome prize *, 
Wherein we muſt have uſe of your advice 
Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 
Of differences, which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our home 3; the ſeveral meſſen 
From hence attend diſpatch. Our good old frie 
Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. 

Gh. I ſerve you, madam: 


T j. e. diſcover, — 
Price, ſor value. i. 
expreſſion importing the ſame as L:6's Pound. 


Practice is always uſed by Shakſpeare for infiduous miſchief. 
e. not at home, but at ſome other place. 


Stetu. Away; I have nothing to do with thee. 
Kent. Draw, you raſcal : you come with letters 
gainſt the king; and take vanity the puppet's 
againſt the royalty of her father: Draw, you 
ogue, or I'll ſo carbonado your ſhanks ;—draw, 
S{you raſcal ; come your ways. 
Stew. Help, ho! murder! help! 
Kent. Strike, you flavez ſtand, rogue, ſtand; 
you neat ſlave 15, ſtrike, { Beating bin. 
Stew, Help, ho! murder] murder! 
59] Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Regan, Gl:fter, and 
| Servants. 
Edm. How now ? What's the matter? Part. 


2 Prize, Of 


4 Lipſbury pinfold may be a cant 
Ss Three-ſuited knave might mean, in an age of oſten- 


tatious finery like that of Shakſpeare, one who had no greater change of raiment than three ſuit: would 
furniſh him with. A hundred pound gentleman is a term of reproach. 7 A worffted flecking knave is 
another term of reproach. The ſtockings in England, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, were remark- 
ably expenſive, and ſcarce any other kind than filk were worn, even by thoſe who had not above torty 
ſhillings a year wages. s Lily-liver'd is cowardly ;. white-blocded and wobite-lwer'd are till in vulgar 
uſe. 9 1. e. titles. 0 This is equivalent to our modern phraſe of making the ſun ſpine through 
yes 11 Barber-monger may mean dealer in the lower tradeſmen : a ſlur upon the ſteward, as taking 
fees for a recommendation to the buſineſs of the family. + ** You neat ſlave, means no more than 5 


finical raſcal, you who are an aſſemblage of feen and poverty. * 


A 2. Scene 2.] KING 


Kent. With you, goodmarboy, if you pleaſe ; 
ome, I'll fleſh you; come on, young maſter. 
Ch. Weapons | arms! What's the matter here? 
cen. Keep peace, upon your lives; 
He dies that ſtrikes again : What is the matter ? 
Reg. The meſſengers from our fiſter and 


wy 4 What is your difference? Speak. 
Stew. 1 am ſcarce in breath, my lord. ¶ valour. 
Kent. No marvel, you have fo beſtirr'd your 
You cowardly raſcal, nature diſclaims in thee ; 
A tailor made thee. 
Cern. Thou art a ſtrange fellow : 


Kent, His countenance likes 7 me not. [or bers. 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, 
Kan. Sir, tis my occupation to be plan; 
have ſeen better faces in my time 


5 


Corn, This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs; and conſtrains the garb, 

ite from his nature: He cannot flatter, he ! 

An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth: 
An they will take it, ſo; if not, he's plain. [neſs 

heſe kind of knaves I know, which in this plain» 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 


A tailor make a man ? | 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, fir : a ſtone-cutter, or a painter, 
could not have made him ſo ill, though they 
been but two hours at the trade. 

Carn, Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew, This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life 

have ſpar'd 
At ſuit of his grey beard, 

Kent. Thou whoreſon zed i] thou unnece 
letter —My lord, if you will give me leave, | 
will tread this unbolted * villain into mortar, 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. Spare m 

Cern. Peace, firrah |! 
You beaſtly knave, you know no reverence 

Kent. Ves, fir ; but anger hath a privilege. 

Corn, Why art thou angry? 

. Kent, That ſuch a flave as this ſhould wear 
ſword, [theſe 

Who wears no honeſty. Such ſmiling rogues a 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords 3 in twain 

Too intrinficate t' unlooſe: ſooth ev'ry paſſion 

That in the nature of their lords rebels; 

Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods z 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon + beaks 

With every gale and vary of their maſters ; 

Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 

A plague upon your epileptic 5 viſage ! 

Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool? 

Gooſe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I'd drive you cackling home to Camelot ©. 

Corn, What art thou mad, old fellow ? 

Cle. How fell you out? ſay that. 

Kent, No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than I and ſuch a knave. 


Than twenty filly 9 ducking obſervants, 
That ſtretch their duties nicely “. 

Kent. Sir, in good ſooth, or in ſincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your grand aſpect, 
Whoſe influence, like the wreath of radiaat fire 
On flickering ii Phoebus front. 
Cern. What mean'ſt thou by this ? 
Kent, To go out of my dialect, which you diſ- 
mmend ſo much. I know, fir, I am no flat- 
terer: he that beguil'd you, in a plain accent, 
Sſwas a plain knave; which, for my part, I will 
t be, though I ſhould win your diſpleaſure to 
treat me to it. 
Corn. What was the offence you gave him? 
Stexw, I never gave him any: 
t pleas'd the king his maſter, very late, 
To ſtrike at me, upon his miſconſtruction; 
When he, conjunR, and flattering his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, that 
That worthy'd him, got praiſes of the king 
For him attempting who was ſelf-ſubdu'd ; 
And, in the fleſhment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 

Kent. None of theſe rogues, and cowards, 
But Ajax is their fool 12. 

Cern. Fetch forth the ſtocks, ho! gart. 
You ſtubborn ancient knave, you reverend brag- 
We'll teach you—— 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn: 
45|Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king; 
on whoſe employment I was ſent to you: 

You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, 
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Corn, Why doſt thou call him knave ? What's 
his offence ? 


Stocking his meſſenger. 
|;o Corn, Fetch forth the ſtocks ;!— 


i Mr. Steevens obſerves, that Zed is here probably uſed as a term of contempt, becayſe it is the 
laſt letter in the Engliſh alphabet, and as its place may be ſupplied by S. and the Roman alphabet 


has it not, neither is it read in any word original 


ly Teutonic. 2 Unbolted mortar, according to 


Mr, Tollett, is mortar made of unſifted lime, and therefore to break the lumps it is neceſſary to tread 
it by men in wooden ſhoes. This unboted villain is, therefore, this caarſe raſcal. 3 By theſe h 
cords the poet means the natural union between parents and children. The metaphor is taken from the 
cords of the ſanctuary; and the fomenters of family differences are compared to theſe ſacrilegious rats. 
* The balcyen is the bird otherwiſe called the king-fber. The vulgar opinion was, that this bird, if 
hung up, would vary with the wind, and by that means ſhew from what point it blew. 5 The 
frighted countenance of a man ready to fall in a fit. Camelot was the place where the romances ſay 
king Arthur kept his court in the Weſt; ſo this alludes to ſome proverbial ſpeech in thoſe romances, 
In Somerſetſhire, adds Hanmer, near Camelot, are many large moors, where are bred great quantities 
of geeſe, ſo that many other places are from hence ſupplied with quills and feathers. i. e. pleaſes 
me not. 5 i.e. forces his curfide or his appearance to ſomething totally different from his natural diſpo- 
fition, 9 Silly here means only fimple, or ruſtic. 19 f. e. fooliſhly. ** Dr. Johnſon in his Dictianay 
lays, this word means to flutter. 12 Their fool means here, their butt, their laughing-fucks 


942 KING 
As I have life and honour, there ſhall he fit 'till 


NOUN. 
Regan. *Till noon | *till night, my lord; and all 
night too. . 
Kent. Why, madam, if I were your father's dog, 
You ſhould not uſe me ſo. 
Regan. Sir, being his knave I will, 
[ Stocks brcught aut. 
Corn. This is a fellow of the ſelf-ſame colour 
Our ſiſter ſpeaks ot: Come, bring away the 
ſtocks. 

Glo. Let me beſeech your grace not to do ſo : 
His fault is much, and the good king his maſter 
Will check him fort: your purpos'd low cor- 

rection 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 
For pilferings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 
Are puniſh'd with: the king muſt take it ill, 
That he, ſo lightly valu'd in his meſſenger, 
Should have him thus reſtrain'd. 
Corn. I'll anſwer that. 
Reg. My ſiſter may receive it much more worſe, 
To have her gentleman abus'd, aſſaulted, 
For following her affairs.—Put in his legs. 
[ Kent is put in the ſtocks. 
Come, m lord; away. 
925  [Fxeunt Regan, and Cornwall. 
Glo. I am ſorry for thee, friend; tis the duke's 
pleaſure, 


Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, ¶ the, 30 


Will not be rubb'd, nor ſtopp'd : I'll entreat for 

Kent. Pray, do not, fir: I have watch'd, and 
travell'd hard; 

Some time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt I'll whiſile. 


[AQ 2. Scene 4, 


Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This ſhameful lodging. 


L E A R, 


Fortune, good night; ſmile once more; turn thy 
wheel! [He . 
p SCENE u. 
A Part of the Heath, 
Enter Edgar. 
10] Edg. I heard myſelf proclaim'd ; 


And, by the happy holiow of a tree, 

Eſcap'd the hunt. No port is free; no place, 
That guard, and moſt unuſual vigilance, 
Does not attend my taking. While I may 
15 L will preſerve myſelf: and am bethought 
To take the baſeſt and moſt pooreſt ſhape, 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beaſt : my face I'll grime with 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots 2; 


filth; 


200 And with preſented nakedneſs out-ſace 


The winds, and perſecutions of the ſky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 


25 Pins, wooden pricks 3, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 


And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting + villages, ſheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans s, ſometime with 
prayers, [Tom 
Inforce their charity.— Poor Turlygood; poor 
That's ſomething yet Edgar I nothing am. ¶ Ei. 


. 
Earl of Glifter's Caſtle. 


A man's fortune may grow out at heels; 135 
— good morrow Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 
Gh. The duke's to blame in this; twill be i Lear. "Tis ſtrange, that they ſhould ſo depart 
taken. [ Exit. from home, 
Kent. Good king, that muſt approve the com-] {And not ſend back my meſſenger, 
mon ſaw ! 40] Gent. As I learn'd, 


Thou out of heaven's benediction com'ſt 
To the warm ſun * ! 
Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 

[ Locking up to the moon. 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruſe this letter: Nothing almoſt ſees miracles,| 
But miſery I know, tis from Cordelia; 

[ Reading the letter. 

Who hath moſt fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obſcur'd courſe ud fall find time 
From this enormous flatey——ſceking to give 
Loffes their remedies ;—All weary and 0'er-watch'd, 


45 


go]wears wooden nether-ſtocks *, 


The night before there was no purpoſe in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble maſter ! 

Lear, How ! makꝰ ſt thou this ſhame thy paſtime? 

Kent. No, my lord. 

Fol. Ha, haz look! he wears cruel © garters! 
Horſes are ty'd by the heads; dogs and bears by 
the neck z monkies by the loins, and men by the 
legs : when a man is over-lufty 7 at legs, then he 
{ miſtook 

Lear. What's he, that hath ſo much thy place 
To ſet thee here? 


That art now to exemplify the common proverb, that cut of, c. That changeſt better for worſe. 


Hanmer obferves, that it is a proverbial ſaying, applied to thoſe who are turned out of houſe and home 
to the open weather. It was perhaps firſt uſed of men diſmiſſed from an hoſpital, or houſe of charity, 
ſuch as was erected formerly in many places for travellers. Thoſe houſes had names properly enough 
alluded to by beaven's benediftion, The ſaw alluded to, is in Heywood's Dialogues en Proverbs, book i 
chap. 5. 
bay In your running from him to me, ye rune 
« Out of Ged's bl:ſſing into the <varm ſunne. 

* Hair knotted, was vulgarly ſuppoſed to be the work of efves and fairies in the night, 3 i, e. ſkewers 
* i.e, paltry, To ban, is to curſe, 6 Mr. Steevens believes that a quibble was here intended. 
Crezocl ſignifies werſted, of which ſtockings, garters, night-caps, &c. are made. 7 Over-lufty in 
his place has a double ſignification. LZuftineſs anciently meant ſaucineſs. 
word for ftockings. Brceches were at that time called “men's over - ſtocks. 


5 Netber-ftecks is the old 
Kent. 
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Kent. It is both he and ſhe, Feel. We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach 
Your ſon and daughter, hee there's no labouring in the winter. All that 
Lear. No. follow their noſes are led by their eyes, but blind 
Kent. Ves. men; and there's not a noſe among twenty © but 
Lear. No, I ſay. 5 jcan ſmell him that's ſtinking. Let go thy hold, 
Kent. I ſay, yea. when a great wheel runs down a hill, leſt it break 
Lear. No, no; they would not. hy neck with following it ; but the great one that 
Kent. Yes, they have. does up the hill, let him draw thee after, When a 
Lear. By Jupiter, I ſwear no. wiſe man gives thee better counſel, give me mine 
Kent, By Juno, I ſwear ay. f rofagain : I would have none but knaves follow it, 
Lear. They durſt not do't : | raps ns ince a fool gives it. 
could not, would not do't; tis worſe t - 
= upon reſpe& ſuch violent outrage * : _ — ſeeks for gain 
Reſolve me, with all modeſt haſte which way A. ts —_ 
icht · T deſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage,|15 Packs wREs 22 Sages 26 rake, 
— > 0 And leave thee in the ſtorm. 
Kent, My lord, when at their home age ws — oo will ſtay, 
1 did commend your highneſs' letters to them, 8 Dunn th 
a , urns fool, that runs away : 
Ere I was riſen from the place that ſhew'd Wn ined ni 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking poſt, fz perdy. 
Stewed in his haſte, half breathleſs, panting fort Kent. Where learn'd you this, fool? 
From Goneril his miſtreſs, ſalutations ; Fool. Not i' the ſtocks, fool. 
Deliver d letters, ſpight of intermiſſion ?, Re-enter Lear, with Giiſter. 6 
Which preſently they read: on whoſe contents, Lear. Deny to ſpeak with me ? They are fick 
They ſummon'd uptheir meinyꝭ, ſtraight took horſe, 25 they are weary ? 
Commanded me to follow, and attend They have travell'd hard tonight? Mere fetches; 
The leiſure of their anſwer; gave me cold looks: [The images of revolt and flying off 
And meeting here the other meſſenger, . [Fetch me a better anſwer. 
Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiſon'd mine, Glo. My dear lord, 
(Being the very fellow which of late zo]You know the fiery quality of the Duke; 
Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs) How unremoveable and fixt he is 
Having more man than wit about me, I drew; In his own courſe, , 
He rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries: Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confuſion! 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth Fiery ? what quality ? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter, 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers, 35]1''d ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. | 
Feal, Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geeſe] Glo, Well, my good lord, I have inform'd them | 
fly that way *. ſo. [man ? il 
Fathers, that wear rags, Lear. Inform'd them ! Doſt thou underſtand me, 9 
Do make their children blind; Gl. Ay, my good lord. 1 
But ſathers, that bear bags, 40] Lear. The king would ſpeak with Cornwall; | 
Shall ſee their children kind. the dear father [ſervice x | 
Fortune, that arrant whore, Would with his daughter ſpeak; commands her * 
Ne'er turns the key to the poor, Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood! il 


from thy dear daughters, as thou can'ſt tell in No, but not yet: may be he is not well: 


But, for all this, thou ſhalt have as many tell ma Fiery? the fiery duke? Tell the hot duke, that 
45 
infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 


ear. 
; Lear. O, how this mother ſwells toward my] {Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourſelves 
heart ! When nature, being oppreſs'd, commands the mind 
Hyſterica paſſio! down, thou climbing ſorrow, To ſuffer with the body: I'll forbear 
Thy element's below !—Where is this daughter ?[5oſAnd am fallen out with my more headier will, 
Kent. With the earl, fir, here waithin. To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
Lear, Follow me not; ſtay here. [Fxit.| For the ſound man. Death on my ſtate! where. 
Gent, Made you no more offence than what you fore [ Looking en Kent, 
ſpeak of? Should he fit here? This act perſuades me, 
Kent, None. 55] That this remotion of the duke and her 


How chance the king comes with ſo ſmall a train? Ils practice 7 only. Give me my ſervant forth: 
Frol. An thou hadſt been ſet i” the ſtocks for} Go, tell the duke and his wife, I'd ſpeak with 


that queſtion, thou hadſt well deſerv d it. them, ſme, 
Gert, Why, fool ? Now, preſently ; bid them come forth and hear 
1 That is, to violate the public and venerable character of a meſſenger from the king. a SFeigbe of 
I xtermiſſiom means wwith:ut pauſe, without feffering time to intervene. 3 i. e. people. The meaning 
is, If this be their behaviour, the king's troubles are not yet at an end. 5 A quibhle is here intended 
between dolore and dollars. 6 The word twenty refers to the roſrs of the Jund mn, and not to the 
men in general, 7 Praclice is here uſed in an ill ſenſe for unlcoful artifice, 


Or 
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Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 


"Till it cry, Sleep to death. 
Glo. I would have all well betwixt you. 


Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney * did t 
the eels, when ſhe put them i” the paſte alive; ſh 
rapt em o' the coxcombs with a ſtick, and cry'd 


£ Down, wantons, down: Twas her brothery1 


that, in pure Kindneſs to his horſe, butter'd hi 
hay " * 5 
Enter Corntuall, Regan, Claſter, and Servants. 
Lear. Good-morrow to you both. 
Corn. Hail to your grace 
Reg. I am glad to ſee your highneſs. 
Lear. Regan, I think you are; I know wha 
reaſon 
I have to think ſo : if thou ſhould'ſt not be glad, | 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, | 
Sepulch'ring an adultreis. O, are you free? 


All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 


On her ungrateful top! Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs ! 
Corn. Fie, fir, fic! [flame 
Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding 


| 
Into her ſcornful eyes ! Infe her beauty, 


You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall 5 and blaſt her pride! 
Reg. O the bleſt Gods! | 
So will you wiſh on me, when the raſh mood is on, 
Lear. No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my 
curſe ; 
Thy tender-hefted © nature ſhall not give [thine 
Thee o'er to harſhneſs; her eyes are fierce, but 


[ Kent is ſet at liberty. Ii Do comfort, and not burn: Tis not in thee 


Lo grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes , 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in: thou better knowꝰſt 


20 The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 


Effects of courteſey, dues of gratitude ; 


[To Kent o | 
Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, | 
Thy fiſter's naught; O Regan, ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, here *, 28. 
[ Paints to bis beart 
J can ſcarce ſpeak to thee ; thou'lt not believe, 
Of how deprav'd a quality—O Regan! Reg. I know 't, my ſiſter's: this approves her 
Reg. I pray you, fir, take patience ; I have hope, letter, 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, zo That ſhe would ſoon be here.—-Is your lady come? 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty. Lear. This is a flave, whoſe eaſy borrow d pri 
Lear. Say ? how is that ? _ Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows: 
Reg. I cannot think, my ſiſter in the leaſt Out, varlet, from my ſight! 
Would fail her obligation; If, fir, perchance, Corn, What means your grace? 
She have reſtrain' d the riots of your followers, 13 Lear. Who ſtock'd my ſervant ? Regan, I have 
"Tis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch wholeſome end, good hope 
As clears her from all blame. 1 {Thou didft not know on't.——- Who comes here? 
Lear. My curſes on her O heavens, 
Reg. O, fir, you are old; ; Enter Goneril. 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Of her confine ; you ſhould be rul'd, and led Allow © obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate Make it your cauſe ; ſend down, and take my part! 
Better than you yourſelf : Therefore, I pray you, Art not aſham'd to look upon this beard ?— 


Thy half o* the kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. 
Reg. Good fir, tothe purpoſe. ¶ Trumpets withia, 
Lear. Who put my man i' the ſtocks ? 
Corn, What trumpet's that ? 

Enter Steward. 


That to our ſiſter you do make return; . [To Gon 
Say, you have wrong'd her, fir. 4510, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand? 
Lear. Aſk her forgiveneſs ? Gen. Why not by the hand, fir ? How havel 


offended ? 
All's not offence, that indifcretion finds ?, 
And dotage terms ſo. 
Lear. O tides, you are too tough! 
Will you yet hold How came my man i' the 
Nocks ? 


Do you but mark how this becomes the houſe 3 ? 
© Dear daughter, I confeſs that I am old : 
Age is unneceſſary 4: on my knees I beg, 
[ Kneeling. 50 
© That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food.” 
Reg. Good fir, no more; theſe are unſightly] 
Return you to my fiſter. [tricks : Corn. I ſet him there, fir: but his own diſorders 
Lear. Never, Regan : Deſerv'd much leſs advancement . 
She hath abated me of half my train; 9 Lear. You ! did you ? 


Look'd black upon me; ſtruck me with her tongu Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ia 
Moſt ſerpent-like, upon the very heart If, till the expiration of your month, 


1 i. e. probably a cook or ſcullion.  * Alluding to the fable of Prometheus. 3 Houſe here ſignifies 
the order of families, duties of relation. #4 This may mean, ald people are uſeleſs, i. e. to humbly 
to pull dtn. 6 Hefted, Mr. Steevens fays, ſeems to mean the ſame as beaved. Tender-befted, i. e. 
whoſe boſom is agitated by tender paſſions. / i. e. to contract my allowances or proportions ſettled. 
Sizes are certain portions of bread, beer, or other victuals, which in colleges are ſet down to the account 
of particular perſons. s i. er approves 9 To find means little more than to thint. 19 By ye 
advancement is meant, a ſtill worſe or more diſgraceful fituation ; a ũtuation not ſo reputable. 


You 
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You will return and ſojourn with my fiſter, | others are more wicked ; not being the worſt, 
Diſmifſing half your train, come then to me; tands in ſome rank of praiſe : lll go with thee ; 
| am now from home, and out of that proviſion Il Cm 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. y fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd? | 5 And thou art twice her love. | 
Xo, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe Gon. Hear me, my lord; 
To wage ! againſt the enmity o the air; What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — To follow in a houſe, where twice ſo many 


ve a command to tend you ? 

Reg. What need one? 

Lear. O, reaſon not the need: our baſeſt beggars 
in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous : 


Necefſity's ſharp pinch Return with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerleſs took ic 
Our youngeſt born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, ſquire-like, penſion beg 
To keep baſe life afoot Return with her? ow not nature more than nature needs, 
Perſuade me rather to be ſlave and ſumpter 3 is life is cheap as beaſts: thou art a lady; 
To this deteſted groom. ¶ Looking on the fteward.|1 5|if only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Gm. At your choice, fir. {me mad; hy, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Lr. Now I pr'ythee, daughter, do not Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm,—But, for true 
| will not trouble thee, my child; farewel : need. [need ! 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: ou heavens, give me that patience, patience 1 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter; You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
Or, rather, a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, full of grief as age; wretched in both! 
Which I muſt needs call mine : thou art a bile, If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
A plague-ſore, an emboſſed * carbuncle, gainſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
Ia my corrupted blood. But I'll not chide thee; o bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger! 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it: $5JO, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
| do not bid the thunder-bearer ſhoot, Stain my man's cheeks No, you unnatural hags, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
Mend, when thou canſt ; be better, at thy leiſure : all the world ſhall, -I will do ſuch thing. 
| can be patient; I can ſtay with Regan, What they are, yet I know not; but they ſhall be 
1, and my hundred knights. 39fThe terrors of the earth, You think, I'll weep : 
Reg. Not altogether ſo, fir; No, I'll not weep t=—— 
| look'd not for you yet, nor am provided I have full cauſe of weeping z but this heart 
For your fit welcome : Give ear, fir, to my fiſter ; Shall break into a hundred thouſand flaws, 
For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, Or ere I'll weep :—=O fool, I ſhall go mad 


Muſt be content to think you old, and ſo—— 135 [Exeunt Lear, Glaſter, Kent, and Fool. 
But he knows what ſhe does. Corn, Let us withdraw, "twill be a ſtorm. 
Lear. Is this well ſpoken now ? [ Storm and tempeſt beard. 


Reg. I dare avouch it, fir i What, fifty followers ? Reg. This houſe is little; the old man and his 


ls it not well? What ſhould you need of more? people 
Yea, or ſo many? ſith that both charge and danger H 10t be well beſtow'd. reſt, 
Speak 'gainſt ſo great a number? How, in one Gon.'Tis his own blame; he hath put from 
houſe, And muſt needs taſte his folly. 
Should many people, under two commands, Reg. For his particular, I'll receive him gladly, 
Hold amity ? Tis hard; almoſt impoſſible. But not one follower. 
Gm, Why might not you, my lord, receive at-f+5} Gen. So am I purpos'd. 
tendance here is my lord of Gloſter ? 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine ? 
Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they chane'd| Re-enter Giger. 
to lack you, Corn, Follow'd the old man forth: he is return'd. 
We could controul them: If you will come to me, [50] Gh. The king is in high rage. 
(For now I ſpy a danger) I intreat you Corn. Whither is he going ? [whither. 
To bring but five-and-twenty;z to no more Ch. He calls to horſe; but will I know not 
Will I give place, or notice. Corn. Tis beſt to give him way; he leads himſelf, 


Con. My lord, entreat him by no means to ſtay. 


Lear, I gave you al 
Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak 


Reg. And in good time you gave it. 


Lear. Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries ; winds 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd Do forely ruffle; for many miles about 
With ſuch a number : What, muſt I come to you There's ſcarce a buſh. 


Reg. O, fir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchool-maſters : Shut up your doors ; 
He is atrended with a deſperate train ; 


With five-and-twenty, Regan? ſaid you ſo? 
Rg. And ſpeak it again, my lord; no more[6c 
with me. [ favour'd, 

Lear. Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well- 


. e. to make war. * 1. e. in a ſervile ſtate... 3 Sumpter is a horſe that carries neceſſaries on 3 
journey, though ſometimes uſed for the caſe to carry them in. 4 Emboſſed is feoclling, protuberant. * 
3P 


And what they may incenſe him to, being apt | _ 


To have his car abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. [night; [ Excur, 
Corn, Shut up your doors, my lord ; tis a wile 


— —— —— 


rm. 


SCENE IL. oll am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
A Heath, | And from ſome knowledge and affurance, offer 
: : his office to you. | | 
Al Storm is beard, with thunder and lightning. Enter Gent. I will talk further with you. 
Kent, and a Gentleman, meeting. Kent. No, do not. 
Kent. HO's there, beſide foul weather ? |: 5|For confirmation that I am much more 
Gent. One minded like the wea- han my out-wall, open this purſe, and take 
ther, moſt unquietly. What it contains : If you ſhall ſee Cordelia, 
Kent, I know you; Where's the king? As fear not but you ſhall) ſhew her this ring; 
Gent. Contending with the fretful element: And ſhe will tell you who your fellow is 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, of[That yet you do not know. © Fie on this ſtorm! 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main *, will go ſeek the king. (fay? 
That things might change, or ceaſe: tears his Cem. Give me your hand: Have you no more to 
white hair ; Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all 
Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, yet; [ your pain 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : sfThat, when we have found the king, (in which 
Strives in his little world of man to out- ſcorn That way; Ill this,) he that firſt lights on him, 
The to-and-fro-confliting wind and rain. [ couch, olla the other. [ Exeunt ſeveraly, 
J his night, wherein the cub-drawn * bear would : SCENE nu | 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf | ; 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 30 Another Part of the Heath. 
And bids what will take all. Sterm fill, Enter Lear, and Fool. 
K: nt, But who is with him? Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! 
Cent. None but the fool ; who labours to out-jeſt raze! blow! | 
His heart-ſtruck injuries, You cataracts, and hurricanoes, fpout =[cocks! 
Kent. Sir, I do know you; 35 Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the 
And dare, upon the warrant of my note 3, You ſulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Commend a dear thing to you. I here is diviſion, Vaunt-couriers ? to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd Singe my white head! And thou all-ſhaking thunder, 


With mutual cunning,'twixt Albany andCornwall;] JStrike flat the thick rotundity o the world! 
Who have (as who have not, that their great ſtars go Crack nature's moulds; all germens ſpill at once i, 
Throne and ſet high?) ſervants, who ſeem no leſs; That make ingrateful man | 


Which are to France the ſpigs and ſpeculations Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water ꝰ in a dry houſe 
Intelligent of our ſtate; what hath been ſeen, is better than this rain-water out o door. Good 
Either in ſnuffs and packings * of the dukes uncle, in, and aſk thy daughters bleſſing ; here's 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne AS night pities neither wiſe men nor fools. 
Againſt the old kind king; or fomething deeper, |] Lear, Rumble thy belly full! Spit, fire! ſpout, 
Whereof, perchance, theſe are but furniſhings 5 ;— rain 

But, true it is, from France there comes a power Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
Into this ſcatter'd ® kingdom; who already, I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnels, 
Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret fee zoll never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
In ſome of our beſt ports, and are at point You owe me no ſubſcription 1 why then let fall 
10 ſhew their open banner, — Now to you: Your horrible pleaſure; here I ſtand, your ſlave, 
It on my credit you dare build fo far A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis'd old man. 
To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find Burt yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 

Some that will thank you, making juit report 55] That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
The king hath cauſe to plain. So old and white as this. O! O! tis ſoul 1! 


The main ſeems to ſignify here the main land, the continent, 2 Cub-drawn means, whoſe dugs ©? 
draevn dry oy its y ung. My obſervation of your character. * Snuff: are diſl.kes, and pacargs 


underhand contrivances. 5 i. e. colcurs, external preterces. 6 i. e. divided, unjertled. 7 Avant 
ecuriers, Fr. 5 That is, „ Crack nature's mould, and ſpill (or dyftrecy) all the feeds of matter that are 
hoarded within it.“ 9 Court bely-wwater is a proverbial expreſſion, meaning fair words. 10 Sub- 


deription fur cordience. 11 1. e. ſhameful, diſhonourable. 
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Fool, „ eee Mut make content wvith his fortunes fr 
" good head-piece. For the rain it raineth every day. 
The cod-piece that xvill houſe, Lear. True, my good boy,—-Come, bring us to 
Before the bead bas any: | his hovel. [ Exit, 
The bead and be ſpall louſe 51 Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan. 
So beggars marry many. I'll ſpeak a prophecy ere 1 go : 
The man that makes bis toe hen prieſts are more in word than matter; 
What be bis heart ſpvuld make, When brewers mar their malt with water ; 
Shall of a corn cry, we When nobles are their tailors' tutors 7; 
Ard turn bis fleep to wake. 1c]No heretics burn'd *, but wenches' ſuitors : 
For there was never yet fair woman, but ſhe] Then comes the time, who lives to ſee t. 
made mouths in a glaſs. That going ſhall be us'd with feet. 
Enter Kent. When every caſe in law is right ; 
Leer. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, | No ſquire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
vill ſay nothing. 15 When flanders do not live in tongues; 
Kent. Who's there ? Nor cut-purſes come not to throngs ; 
Fal. Marry, here's grace, and a cod-piece®;| When uſurers tell their gold i“ the field; 
that's a wiſe man, and a fool, And bawds, and whores, do churches build; 
Kent. Alas, fir, are you here ? things that love] | Then ſhall the realm of Albion 


night, | 20|Come to great confuſion. 
Love not ſuch nights as theſe ; the wrathful ſkies his prophecy Merlin ſhall make; for I live be- 


Gallow 3 the very wanderers of the dark, fore his time. [ Exits 
And make them keep their caves: Since I was man, n 0 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, An Apartment in Gliſter': Caftle. 


Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 25 
Remember to have heard: man's nature cannot carry 
The affliction, nor the ſear. 

Lear. Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble,thou wretch, 30 


Enter Glefter, and Edmund. 

Cb. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this 
unnatural dealing: When I defired their leave 
that I might pity him, they took from me the uſe 
f mine own houſe ; charg'd me, on pain of their 
perpetual diſpleaſure, neither to ſpeak of him, eu- 


That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, treat for him, nor any way ſuſtain him. 

Unwhipt of Juſtice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand; ! Edm. Moſt — wont j 
Thou perjur'd, and thou fimular man of virtue C. Goto; ſay you nothing: There is divifion 
f That art inceſtuous: Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, between the dukes; and a worſe matter than that: 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming # 3 AI have received a letter this night j—'tis dangerous 
| Haſt practis d on man's life !—Cloſe pent up guilts, ] ſto be ſpoken.— have lock 'd the letter in my 
4 Rive your concealing CINE 3, and cry cloſet : theſe injuries the king now bears will be 

Theſe dreadful ſummoners © grace. am a man, | ſtevenged home; there is part of a power already 
| — hp — 1 footed : we muſt incline to the king. I will ſeek 
' . , 2 Hin him, and privily relieve him: go you, and main- 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; tain talk with the duke, that 5 charity be not 

Some friendſhip will it lend you 'gainſt the tempeſt j ſof him perceived: If he aſk for me, I am ill, and 

Repoſe you there : while I to this hard houſe, gone to bed. If I die for it, as no leſs is threaten'd 

{More hard than is the ſtone whereof 'tis rais'd; } me, the king my old maſter muſt be relieved. 
5 Which even but now, demanding after you, +5]There is ſome ſtrange thing toward, Edmund; 
; Deny d me to come in) return, and ſorce pray you, be careful. Exit. 
Their ſcanted courteſy. Edm. This courteſy, forbid thee, ſhall the duke 
' Lear, My wits begin to turn... Inſtant)y know ; and of that letter too: 

Come on, my boy : How doſt, my boy ? Art cold ? This ems a fair deſerving, and muſt draw me 

I am cold myſelf. Where is this ſtraw, my fellow Se hat which my father loſes; no leſs than all: 

The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, The younger riſes, when the old doth fall, ¶ Ex. 

That can —— vile things precious. Come, your 1 IV. 

vel..— 5 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart A Part of the Heath, abith a Tlovel. 

» That's ſorry yet for thee. 55 Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 
Fool. He that bas a little tiny vit. Kent, Here is the place, my lord; good my lord, 
With beigh, bo, the wind and the rain enter: 


i.e, A beggar marries a wife and lice. * Alluding perhaps to the ſaying of a contemporary wit, 

That there is vo diſcretion below the girdle. 3 Gallow, a weſt-country word, ſignifies to ſcare or 

Y frighten. 4 Convenient ſeeming is appearance ſuch as may promote his purpoſe to deſtroy. 5 Conti- 
nem ſtands for that which contains or incl. © Summoners mean here the officers that ſummon offenders 
a before a proper tribunal. 7 i. e. invent faſhions ſor them. 5 The diſeaſe to which wenches* ſuite 
e 


ei are particularly expoſed, was called in Shakſpeare's time the brenning or burning. 
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The tyranny of the open night's too rough 
For nature to endure. [ Storm flill. 
| Lear. Let me alone. 
Kint. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart? 
Kent, I'd rather break mine own : Good my lord, 
enter. [ſtorm 
Lear. Thou think'Rt 'tis much, that this contentious 
Invades us to the ſkin: ſo tis to three; 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The leſſer is ſcarce felt, Thou'dſt ſhun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging ſea, 
Thou'dſt meet the bear i” the mouth. When the 
mind's free, 
The body's delicate: the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there. —Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand, 


4 


LE AR. [AR 3. Scene 4 


quagmire; that hath laid knives under his pilloy, 
and halters in his pew ; ſet ratſbane by his po. 
ridge; made him proud of heart, to ride on a hay 
trotting horſe over four-inch'd bridges, to courſs 
$ his own ſhadow for atraitor !—Blefs thy five witz! 
Tom's a-cold.-O, do de, do de, do de.—Blefs thee 
from whirlwinds, ſtar-blaſting, and taking a by 
poor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul fiend 
vexes :——» There could I have him now. ind 
loſthere, —and there, and there again, and there, 


[ Storm fil, 
Lear. What, have his daughters brought him ty 
this paſs ? « Lal? 


Could'ſt thou ſave nothing ? Didſt thou give then 

15 Foal. Nay, he reſerv'd a blanket, elſe we had 
been all ſhamed. 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendy. 
lous air 

Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughtet 


For lifting food to't But I will puniſh home ;— 
No, I will weep no more. In ſuch a night 

To ſhut me out Pour on; I will endure 1 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Goneril ! 


Kent, He hath no daughters, fir. 
Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have ſub. 
dued nature, 


Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave you [To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 


all | 
O, that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 
No more of that: 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Laar. Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf; ſeek thine own 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 


On things would hurt me more.—But I'll go in :—[3c 


In, boy; go firſt.— Te the Fool.] You houſ 


poverty 
Nay, get thee in. I'll pray and then I'll ſleep 
[ Fool goes in. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſelefs heads, and unſed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window d raggednefs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyſic, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel : 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. 
Edg. [within.] Fathom and half, fathom and 
half! Poor Tom 
Feel. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpirit. 
Help me, help me! [The Fool runs out from the bovel. 
Kem. Give me thy hand Who's there? 
Foel. A ſpirit, a ſpirit; he ſays his name's poor 


Tom. ; [the ſtraw ? 
Kent. What art thou that doſt grumble there i 
Come forth. 


Enter Edgar, diſguis'd as a madman. 

Edg. Away! the foul fiend follows me 
Through the ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. 
Humph! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

Lear, Haſt thou given all to thy two daughters? 
And art thou come to this ? 


Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 
$]Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh? 
udicious puniſhment ! 'twas this fleſh begot 


[cafe ;| ' [Thoſe pelican 3 daughters. 


Edg. Pillicock ſat on pillicock-hill ;—— 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo 
ooh, This cold night will turn us all to fools and 
madmen. 
Edg. Take heed o' the foul fiend : Obey thy 
ts; keep thy word juſtly ; ſwear not; com- 
it not with man's ſworn ſpouſe ; ſet not thy ſweet 
35jheart on proud array: Tom's a-cold. 
Edg. A ſerving-man, proud in heart and mind; 
that curl'd my hair, wore gloves in my cap 4, ſery d 
he luſt of my miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of 
neſs with her: ſwore as many oaths as | 
ſpake words, and broke them in the ſweet face of 
heaven: one that ſlept in the contriving of luſt, 
nd wak'd to do it: Wine lov'd I deeply ; dice 
dearly ; and in woman, out-paramour'd the Turk: 


45 Falſe of heart, light of ear 5, bloody of hand; Hog 


in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſs, dog in 
madneſs, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of 
ſhoes, nor the ruſtling of filks, betray thy poor 
heart to women: Keep thy foot out of brothels, 
Sojſthy hand out of plackets, thy pen from lenders 
books, and defy the foul fiend, Still through 
the hawthorn blows the cold wind: Says ſuum, 
mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, boy, Seſſy; let 
him trot by. { Srorm fil. 

55] Lear. Why thou were better in thy grave, than 
> anſwer with thy uncover d body this extremity 

of the ſxies. Is man no more than this? Confider 
him well : thou oweſt the worm no filk, the beaſt 


| Ede. Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom 


10 hide, the ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume :— 


the foul fiend hath led through fire and through|60{Ha ] here's three of us are ſophiſticated !——Thou 


flame, through ford and whirlpool, over bog and 


1 So the five ſenſes were called by our old writers. 


nant influence. 3 The young pelican is fabled 
faygurs: which was the faſhion of that time, 5 


art the thing itſelf : unaccommodated man is 0 


2 To take is to blaſt, or ſtrike with malie. 
to ſuck the mother's blood. + i. e. his miſtreſs 
i. e. ready to receive malicious reports. 


more 
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more but ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as Go into the houſe, * 
art Off, off, you lendings: Come; unbutt Lear. I'll take a word with this ſame learned 
here. - [ Tearing off bis clothes Theban 

Feel, Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented; this is a] What is your ſtudy ? [min, 


Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill ver- 
Lear, Let me aſk you one word in private. 
Kent, Importune him once more to go, my lord, 
is wits begin to unſettle. 
Glo. Canſt thou blame him ? [ Storm fill, 
is daughters ſeek his death :=-Ah, that good 
Kent 
He ſaid it would be thus: Poor baniſh'd man 


naughty night to ſwim in.—Now a little fire in a] 5 
wild field, were like an old lecher's heart; a ſmall 
ſpark, and all the reſt of his body cold. —Look, 
here comes a walking fire. 

Edg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet : 
begins at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock; heſic 
gives the web and the pin i, ſquints the eye, and 
makes the hare-lip z mildews the white whea 


and hurts the poor creature of earth. hou ſay ſt, the king grows mad; I'll tell thee, 
Saint Nb Id footed thrice the wwold * ; friend, 
He met the night-mare, and ber nine -fold; 15!I am almoſt mad myſelf: I had a ſon, 
Bid ber alight, ow out- law d from my blood; he ſought my life, 
And ber troth plight, But lately, very late; I lov'd him, friend,— 
And, Aroynt thee, wvitch, areynt thee 3 ! No father his ſon dearer : true to tell thee, 
Kent, How fares your grace ? he grief hath craz'd my wits, What a night's this! 
Enter Glaſter, with a torch. do beſeech your grace, 
Lear. What's he ? Lear. O, cry you mercy, ſir 
Kent, Who's there? What is't you ſeek? Noble philoſopher, your company. 


C. What are you there? Your names? Edg. Tom's a-cold. 


Edg. Poor Tom; that eats the ſwimming 
the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the wa- 
ter-newt ; that in the fury of his heart, when the 
foul fiend rages, cats cow-dung for ſallets; ſwal- 
lows the old rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks the 
green mantle of the ſtanding pool; who is whipt 
from tything to tything , and ſtock'd, puniſh' 
and impriſon d; who hath had three ſuits to his 
back, ſix ſhirts to his body, horſe to ride, and 
weapon to wear 

But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer 5, 

Have been Tom's ur ſeven ear. 

Beware my — . peace, 
thou fiend! | 

Ch, What, hath your grace no better company ? 

Edg. The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman ; 


Modo he's call'd, and Mahu. vile, ac 


C. Our fleſh and blood, my lord, is grown ſ 

That it doth hate what gets it. 
Ea. Poor Tom's a- cold. 

Cle. Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer 
To obey in all your daughters hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you; 
Yet have I ventur'd to come ſeck you out, 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 


Lear. Firſt let me talk with this philoſopher := [50ſbac 


What is the cauſe of thunder ? 
Kent, My good lord, take his offer; 


* Diſcaſes of the eye. 


2 Weld ſignifies a down, or ground hilly and void of wood. 


warm. 
Gl. In, fellow, there, to the hovel: keep thee 
Lear. Come, let's in all. 
Kent. This way, my lord. 
Lear. With him; 


I will keep ſtill with my philoſopher 


Kent, Good my lord, footh him; let him take 


z3o|the fellow. 


Ch. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 
Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words; huſh. 


35] Edg. Child * Rowland to the dark tower came, 


His word was fil Fie, fob, and fum, 
I ſmell the blood of a Britiſh man. 
3 CSM. Ve 
Glefter's Caſtle. 
Enter Cornevall, and Edmund. 
Corn, I will have my revenge, ere I depart this 


[Excunte 


houſe, 


Edu. How, my lord, I may be cenſur d, that 
ure thus gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears 


me to think of. 


Corn. I now perceive, it was not altogether your 


brother's evil diſpofition made him ſeek his death; 
but a provoking merit, ſet a-work by a reprovable 


ſs in himſelf. 
Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I muſt 
>ent to be juſt l This is the letter which he ſpoke 


3 Theſe 


verſes were no other than a popular charm, or night-ſpell againſt the Epialtes ; and the laſt line is the 
formal execration or apoſtrophe of the ſpeaker of the charm to the witch, arent thee right, i. e. depart 


= * — he was knighted, who is, therefore, called Iafam; which the ballad-maker tranſlated, 


forthwith. Bedlams, gipfies, and ſuch-like vagabonds, uſed to ſell theſe kind of ſpells or charms to 
the people. They voy various kinds for various diforders. A tything is a diviſion of a 
place, a diſtrit; the ſame in the country, as a ward in the city. In the Saxon times every huadred 
was divided into tythings. 5 Deer in old language is a general word for wild animals. In 
the old times of chivalry, the noble youth who were candidates for knighthood, during the ſeaſon of 
their probation, were called Infans, Yarlets, Dameyſels, Bacheliers ; the moſt noble of the youth par- 
ticularly, Infans, Here a ſtory is told, in ſome old ballad, of the famous hero and giant-killer Ko- 
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of, which approves him an intelligent party to th 
advantages of France, O heavens! that this trea 
ſon were not, or not I the detector 

Corn. Go with me to the dutcheſs. 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain 
you have mighty buſineſs in hand. 

Corn. True, or falſe, it hath made thee earl o 
Gloſter. Seek out where thy father is, that h 
may be ready for our apprehenſion. 


Edm. | Afide.) If 1 find him comforting i theſ1©[Sit you too. 


king, it will ſtuff his ſuſpicion more fully. 1 will 
perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, though the con- 
AiQ be ſore between that and my blood. 

Corn. I will lay truſt upon thee; and thou ſhal 
find a dearer father in my love. 


SCENE VI. 


A Chamber in a Farm Houſe. 
Fnter Gloſter, Lear, Kent, Foal and Edgar. 
Ch. Here is better than the open air; take it 
thankfully: T will piece out the comfort with 
what addition I can: I will not be long from you. 
| [ Exit, 
Kent. All the power of his wits has given way 
to his impatience:— The gods reward your kind- 
neſs ! 
Edg. Frateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero 
is an angler in the lake of darkneſs. Pray, inno- 


[Execunt.| 


? 
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Kent. How do you, fir? Stand you not 6 

amaz'd : 

Will you lie down and reſt upon the cuſhions? 
Lear. I'll fee their trial firſt Bring in the 


5 evidence.— 
Thou robed man of juſtice, take thy place 
[To Ehe, 
And thou, his yoke - fellow of equity, [To tbe fed, 


Bench by his fide :—You are of the commiſſion, 


[To Ker, 
Ede. Let us deal juſtly. 


« Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd? 
« Thy ſheep be in the corn; 
« And for one blaſt of thy minikin 4 mouth, 
« Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm.” 
Purre! the cat is grey. 
Lear. Arraign her firſt; tis Goneril. I here 
zoſtake my oath before this honourable afſembly, {he 
kick'd the poor king her father. 


Fool. Come hither, miſtreſs; Is your name Co. 


neril ? 
Lear. She cannot deny it. [ſool5, 
25] Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint. 
Lear. And here's another, whoſe warpt locks 
proclaim 
What ſtore her heart is made on.— Stop her there! 
Arms, arms, ſword, fire Corruption in the place 


cent, and beware the foul fiend. 

Feel. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether 
madman be a gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lear. A king, a king! 

F:0l. No; he's a yeoman, that has a gentle- 
man to a ſon: for he's a mad yeoman, that ſees 
his ſon a gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hizzing in upon them 

Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fol. He's mad, that truſts in the tameneſs of a 
wolf, a horſe's health, a boy's love, or a whore's 
oath. 

Lear. It ſhall be done, I will arraign them 

Nraight t=— 
Come, fit thou here, moſt learned juſticer j— 
[ To Edgar. 
Thou, ſapient fir, fit here. [To the Fool. Now, 
you ſhe foxes ln— 

Fdg. Look, where he ſtands and glares!— 

Wanteſt thou eyes at trial, madam ? 
« Come o'er the bourn *, Beſſy, to me— 

„ Her boat hath a leak, 
« And ſhe muſt not ſpeak 
« Why ſhe dares not come over to thee.” 

Eag. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the 
voice of a nightingale. Hopdance cries in Tom's 
belly for two white herring 3, Croak not, black 


Feel. 


angel; I have no food for thee. 


x i. E. Jupperting, bek ing. 
berrings. 


30]Falſe juſticer, why haſt thou let her 'ſcape? 

Edg. Bleſs thy five wits! 

Kent. O pity !--Sir, where is the patience now, 

That you ſo oft have boaſted to retain ? 

Edg. My tears begin to take his part ſo much, 

35] They'll mar my counterfeiting. [ Ajice, 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee, they bark at 
me. 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at them. 


40 Avaunt, you curs ! 


Be thy mouth or black $ or white, 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite; 

Maſtiff, grey-hound, mungril grim, 
Hound, or ſpaniel, brache /, o lym *; 


45 Or bobtail tike 9, or trundle-tail; 


Tom will make him weep and wail: 

For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 

Do de, de de. Seſſy, come, march to wakes and 


50 fairs, 


And market towns: Poor Tom, thy horn is ery. 
Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, ſce what 
breeds about her heart: Is there any cauſe in na- 
ture, that makes theſe hard hearts — You, fir, len- 


5 a ſtertain you for one of my hundred; only, 1 do not 


like the faſhion of your garment : you will ſay, 
they are Perſian attire ; but let them be chang'd. 
| [To Edger 


* A bourn in the North ſignifies a riru/et or bret. Hence the names 
of many of our villages terminate in burn, as Milburn, Sherburn, &c. 
* Ait was ancicntly a term of endearment. 
© To have the reef ef the mouth black is in ſome dogs a proof that their breed is genuine. 


3 Whive berrings are fickird 
5 This is a proverbial expretſien. 
7 A rache 


is a dog that hunts by ſcent wild beaſts, birds, and even fiſhes, and the female of it is called a Had. 
v A limmer or kamer, a dog of the chace, was fo called from the hm or leaſh in which he was held 


ul; he was let flip. 


9 Tyk is the Runic word for a little, or worthleſs dog, 


Kent, 


Ac 


| 
I} 
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Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here, and 
a while. [curtains: 


Lu. Make no noiſe, make no noiſe; draw th 


30, ſo, ſo: We'll go to ſupper i the morning: 
So, ſo, ſo. 
Ful. And I'll go to bed at noon. 
Re-enter Glofter. 
Ch. Come hither, friend: Where is the king 
my maſter ? [are gone. 


Kent. Here, ſir; but trouble him not, his wits!«© 
Ch. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 
[ have o erheard a plot of death upon him: 
There is a litter ready; lay him in't, [meet 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy 
maſter ; 
If thou ſhould'ſt dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs: Take up, take up; 
And follow me, that will to ſome proviſion 
Give thee quick conduct. | 
Kent. Oppfeſſed nature ſleeps:— 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which, if convenience will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure Come, help to bear thy maſter; 
Thou muſt not ſtay behind. To the Fool. 
Gl, Come, come, away. 
[Exeunt, bearing off the King. 
Manet Edgar. 
dg. When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i the mind; 
Leaving free things i, and happy ſhows behind: 
But then the mind much ſufferance doth o'erſkip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that, which makes me bend, makes the 
king bow; 
He childed, as I father d. Tom, away: 
Mark the high noiſes ; and thyſelf bewray, 
When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thought defiles 
thee, 
In thy juſt proof, repeals and reconciles thee. 
What will hap more to-niglit, ſafe ſcape the king 


Lurk, Lurk,—— [Exit.[45 
-» 3 WM. . 
Glefter*s Caſtle. 
Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, Edmund, and Ser- 
VAN'S. 50 


Cern. Poſt ſpeedily to my lord your huſband i 
ſbew him this letter :—the army of France is 
landed: Seek out the traitor Gloſter. 

[Excunt ſervants.| 

Re. Hang him inſtantly, 

Cen. Pluck out his eyes. 

Cin. Leave him to my diſpleaſure. —Edmun 
keep you our ſiſter company; the revenges we 
are bound to take upon your traitcrous father, are 


— 


40 
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hen you are going, to a moſt ſeſtinate prepara- 
ion; we are bound to the like. Our poſts ſhall 
be ſwift, and intelligent berwixt us. Farewel, 
ar ſiſter fare wel, my lord of Gloſter. 
Enter Steward. 
How now? Where's the king ? 
Steno. My lord of Gloſter hath convey'd him 
hence: 
Some five or ſix and thirty of his knights, 
Hot queſtriſts ® after him, met him at gate; 
Who, with ſome other of the lord's dependants, 
Are gone with him towards Dover; where they 
boaſt 
To have well-armed friends. 
Corn, Get horſes for your miſtreſs. 
Gon, Farewel, ſweet lord, and ſiſter. 
[ Exeunt Goneril, and Edmund. 
Corn, Edmund, fareweli=—Go, ſeek the trai- 
tor Gloſter, 


20|Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us i= 


Though well we may not paſs upon his life 
Without the form of juſtice; yet our power 
Shall do a courteſy toour wrath 3, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Who's there? 
The traitor ? 
Enter Gl:fter, brought in by ſervants. 
Reg. Ingrateful fox! tis he. 
Corn, Bind faſt his corky 4 arms. 
Glo, What mean your graces ?—Good my 
friends, conſider 
You are my gueſts : do me no foul play, friends. 
Corn, Bind him, I ſay. [ They bind bim. 
Reg. Hard, hard: 0 filthy traitor ! 
Gl, Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 
Corn, To this chair bind him: Villain, thou 
ſhalt find——— | Regan plucks his beard, 
Clo. By the kind gods, tis moſt ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 
Reg. So white, and ſuch a traitar ! 
Glo, Naughty lady, 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuſe thee: I am your hoſt; 
With robbers* hands, my hoſpitable ſavours 5 
You ſhould not ruſie thus. What will you do? 
Corn, Come, fir, what letters had you late 
trom France ? [truth. 
Reg. Be fimple-anſwer'd ©, for we know the 
Cern. And what confederacy have you with the 
traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? [king ? 
Reg. To whoſe hands have you ſent the lunatic 
Speak. 
C. I have a letter gueſſingly ſet down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, 
And not ſrom one oppos d. 
Corn, Cunning, 
Reg. And ſalie. 
Corn, Where haſt thou ſent the king? 
Glo, To Dover. 


not fit for your beholding. Adviſe the duke, 


T i.e. States clear from diſtreſs. 


de a ccurteſy is to gratify, to comply with. To paſs, is to paſs a judicial ſentence. 
S Fawwrs here means the ſame as feature, i. e. the different parts of which a face is 


buſky arms, 


tempoled, © Simple means ain. 


3 4 


39 


2 A gqueſtriſt is one who goes in ſcarch or queſt of another. 


Reg. Wherefore to Dover? 
175 


+ i. e. dry, wither'd, 


Walt 
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Waſt thou not charg'd at peril—— Serv. O, I am flain!—My lord, yet you ture 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him firſt an- one eye left 

ſwer that. {the courſe '.] [To ſee ſome miſchief on him :—O! [ Dis, 

Glo. I'm ty'd to the ſtake, and 1 muſt and Corn. Leſt it ſee more, prevent it :—Out, vie 


Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 1 jelly! 

Glo. Becauſe I would not ſee thy cruel nails Where is thy luſtre now ? [ Treads the other wy, 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter Cl. All dark and comfortleſs.—Where's ny 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs. ſon Edmund ? 

The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head ; Edmund, enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
In hell- black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, i To quit this horrid act. 


And quench'd the ſtelled fires: yet, poor old heart, 
He holp the heavens to rain. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 


Reg. Out, treacherous villain! 
hou call't on him that hates thee : it was he 


Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Good porter, turn the key ; is too good to pity thee. 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd ?: But I ſhall ſee 15] Gh. O my follies! 
The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. hen Edgar was abus d 
Curn. See it ſhalt thou never :—Fellows, hold] [Kind gods forgive me that, and proſper him Ja 
the chair Reg. Go, thruſt him out at gates, and let him ſmell | 
Upon theſe eyes of thine I'll ſet my foot. His way to Dover.— How is t, my lord? How 
[ Glofter is beld down, while Cornwall look you ? 
out one of bis eyes. Corn. I have receiv'd a hurt: Follow me, lady... 8 


Cle. He, that will think to live till he be old, Turn out that eyeleſs villain ;—throw this ſlave 
Cive me ſome help: O cruel! O ye gods! Upon the dunghill.— Regan, I bleed apace: 
Reg. One fide will mock another; the other too. [Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your arm. 


Corn, If you ſee vengeance i dl Exit Cormwall, led by Regan j—Servants lil 

Serv. Hold your hand, my lord: Glefter out. | 1 
I have ſerv'd you ever ſince I was à child 1 Serv. I'll never care what wickedneſs I do, Y 
But better ſervice have I never done you, If this man come to good. 0 
Than now to bid you hold. 2d Serv. If ſhe live long, \ 

Reg. How now, you dog ? zol And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 


Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I'd ſhake it on this quarrel: What do you mean? 
Corn, My villain3! [Draws, and runs at bim.| To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madne(s 
Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the chance] [Allows itſelf to any thing. | 
of anger. [ Fight; Cormwall is wounded.\35] 2d Serv. Go thou; I'll fetch ſome flax, and | 


Women will all turn monſters. [Bedlam 
iſt Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get the 


Reg. [ To anther ſervant.) Give me thy ſword.— whites of eggs, [him ! 
A peaſant ſtand up thus ! To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help 
[ Comes behind, and kills bim. [ Exeunt ſeveral 


CT T IV. 


S CR WS i The lamentable change is from the beſt ; 


he worſt returns to laughter. Welcome then, 
22228 Thou unſubſtantial air, that I embrace 
; Enter Edgar. wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Edgy. 4 E T better thus, and known to be con- 5 es nothing to thy blaſts.- But who comes here ? 
temnꝰ d, Enter Gl:fter, led by an old man. 


Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter'd. To be worſt, 
The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fear : 


My father, poorly led ?—World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age +. 


i. e. the running of the dogs upon me. i. e. yielded, ſubmitted to the neceffity of the occa- 
fion. 3 Villain is here perhaps uſed in its original ſenſe of one in ſervitude. The ſenſe of this 
obſcure paſſage is, O world! ſo much are human minds captivated with thy pleaſures, that were it 
not for thoſe ſucceſſive miſeries, each worſe than the other, which overload the ſcenes of life, we ſhould 
never be willing to ſubmit to death, though the infirmities of old age would teach us to chuſe it as 2 
proper aſylum. Beſides, by uninterrupted proſperity, which leaves the mind at eaſe, the body would 
generally preſerve ſuch a ſtate of vigour as to bear up long againſt the decays of time. Theſe are the 
two reaſons, it is ſuppoſed, why he ſaid, © Life would not yield to age.” And how much the plea- 


ſures of the body pervert the mind's judgment, and the perturbations of the mind diſorder the body's 
frame, is known to all. 
014 
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o, Man. O my good lord, I have been your Old Man. Alack, fir, he is mad. 
rant, and your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore y Gl., Tis the times' plague, when madmen lead 
Ch. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be gone the blind: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all, Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleaſure ; 
Thee they may hurt. 5 Above the reſt, de gone. 
Old Man. Alack, fir, you cannot ſee your way. Oid Man. I'll bring him the beſt parrel that I 
Cl. 1 have no way, and therefore want no eyes; pme on't what will. [Exit. 
I ſtumbled when I ſaw : Full oft tis ſeen, Gb. Sirrah, naked fellow. 
Our mean i ſecures us; and our meer defects Edg. Poor Tom's a- cold. I cannot daub & it 
Prove our commodities,—O, dear ſon Edgar, 10 ſurther. | [Afide. 
The ſood of thy abuſed father's wrath ! Glo, Come hither, fellow. | 
Might 1 but live to ſee thee in my touch, Edg. [ Afide.] And yet I muſt. 
I'd ſay, I had eyes again Bleſs thy ſweet eyes, they bleed. 
Old Man. How now ? Who's there? E. Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
Edg. [ Afide.) O Gods! Who is 't can ſay, I nr Fag. Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way and foot- 
at the worſt ? ps Poor Tom hath been ſcar'd out of his good 
] am worſe than e er I was. wits : Bleſs thee, good man's ſon, from the foul 


Old Man. Tis poor mad Tom. fiend ! Five fiends have been in poor Tom at 
Edg. [Afide.] And worſe I may be yet: of luſt, as Obidicut ; Hobbididance, prince 
worſt is not, ojof dumbneſs : Mabu, of ſtealing ; Mods, of mur- 


80 long as we can ſay, This is the worſt. ; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing z 
Old Man. Fellow, where goeſt ? ho fince poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting- 
Gle. Is it a beggar-man ? pmen 3, So, bleſs thee, maſter! 

ol Man. Madman and beggar too. Glo, Here, take this purſe, thou whom the hea- 
G. He has ſome reaſon, elſe he could not beg. [25 ven's 

the laſt night's ſtorm I ſuch a fellow ſaw ; Have humbled to all ſtrokes: that I am 

Which made me think a man a worm: My ſon Makes thee the happier:— Heavens, deal ſo ſtill! 

Came then into my mind; and yet my mind Let the ſuperfluous and luſt-dieted man, 

Was ſcarce then friends with him : I have hat ſlaves your ordinance 5, that will not ſee 

more fince : K 30]Becauſe he doth not feel, feel your power quickly 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; So diſtribution ſhould undo exceſs, 

They kill us for their ſport. And each man have enough.—-Doſt thou know 
Edg. How ſhould this be? Dover? 


Bad is the trade, that muſt play the fool to ſorrow, Edg. Ay, maſter. 
Ang ring itſelf and others. [ Afide.]-——Bleſs thee 35 Gb. 2 ng a cliff, whoſe high and bending 
maſter ! 


Cl 1s that the naked fellow ? Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. lake. [Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
Cl. Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone: If, for m And I'll repair the mifery thou doſt bear, 
Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain, With ſomething rich about me : from that place 
I the way to Dover, do it for ancient love; I ſhall no leading need. 
And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, Edg. Give me thy arm; 
Whom I'll intreat to lead me. Poor Tom ſhall lead thee. [Exeunt. 


i. e. moderate, mediocre condition, i. e. diſguiſe, 3 Shakſpeare has made Edgar, in his 
ſeigned diſtraction, frequently allude to a vile impoſture of ſome Engliſh jeſuits, at that time much 
the ſubject of converſation ; the hiſtory of it having been juſt then compoſed with great art and vigour 
of ſtile and compoſition by Dr. S. Harſenet, afterwards archbiſhop of York, by order of the privy- 
council, in a work intitled, A Declaration of egregious Popiſh Impoſtures to withdraw ber Majefly's Subjefts 
from their Allegiance, &c. praftiſed by Edmunds, alias Weſton, a Feſuit, and divers Remiſh Priefts his wwicked 
Aſſciates : printed 1603. The impoſture was in ſubſtance this: While the Spaniards were preparing 
their armado againſt England, the jeſuits were here buſy at work to promote it, by making converts : 
one method they employed was to diſpoſſeſs pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made ſeveral 
hundred converts amongſt the common people. The principal ſcene of this farce was laid in the family 
of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, a Roman-catholic, where Marwood, a ſervant of Anthony Babington's 
(who was afterwards executed for treaſon}, Trayford, an attendant upon Mr. Peckham, and Sarah 
and Friſwood Williams, and Anne Smith, three chamber-maids in that family, came into the prieſt's 
hands for cure. But the diſcipline of the patients was ſo long and ſevere, and the prieſts ſo elate and 
careleſs with their ſucceſs, that the plot was diſcovered on the confeſſion of the parties concerned, and 
the contrivers of it deſervedly puniſhed. The five devils here mentioned, are the names of five of 
thoſe who were made to act in this farce upon the chamber-maids and waiting-women ; and they were 
generally ſo ridiculouſly nick-named, that Harſenet has one chapter on the ſtrange names of their devils ; 
left, ſays he, meeting them ethercviſe by chance, you miſtake them for the names of tapſters or jugglers. Super- 
leut is here uſed for one living in abundance. Je ſlave an ordinance, is to treat it as a ſlave, to 
make it ſubject to us, inſtead of acting in obedience to it, 2 
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SCENE II. 
The Duke of Albany's Palace, 
Emer Goneril, and Edmund. 


. Gon. Welcome, my lord: I marvel, — — 5 It that the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
ter? 


Not met us on the way: Now, where's your maſ- 


huſband '! 


Enter Steward. 


Stew. Madam, within; but never man fo 


b chang'd : 
I told him of the army that was landed; 
He fmil'd at it: I told him you were coming ; 


His anſwer was, The worſe : of Gloſter's treachery, 


And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When 1 inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot; 
And told me, I had turn'd the wrong ſide out 
What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 
What like, offenſive. 
Gon. Then ſhall you go no further. [To Edmund. 
It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake : he'll not feel wrongs, 
Which tie him to an anſwer: Our wiſhes on the 
way, [ther; 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my bro- 
Haſten his muſters, and conduct his powers; 
I muſt change arms at home, and give the diſtaff 
Into my huſband's hands. This truſty ſervant 
Shall paſs between us: ere long you are like to 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, [hear, 
A miſtreſs's command. Wear this; ſpare ſpeech ; 
Giving a favour. 
Decline your head: this kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air — 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 
Ed. Yours in the ranks of death, 
Gm. My moſt dear Gloſter ! [Exit Edmund. 
O, the difference of man, and man 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due; 
My fool uſurps my body. 
Stew. Madam, here comes my lord. 
f Enter Albany. 
Gon, I have been worth the whiſtle *. 
Alb. O Goneril! 
You are not worth the duſt which the rude wind 
Blows in your ſace,—-l fear your diſpoſition : 
That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf; 
She that herſelf will ſliver and diſbranch 
From her maternal ſap, perforce mult wither, 
And come to deadly uſe +. 
Gun. No more; the text is fooliſh. 
Alb. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile: 
Filths ſavour but themſelves, What have you done ? 
Tygers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 


end quickly down to tame theſe vile offences, 
Twill come, humanity muſt perforce prey on 
Itſelf, Lke monſters of the deep. 
Gon, Milk-liver'd man ! 
hat bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for 
Who haſt not in thy brows an eye diſcerning 
hine honour from thy ſuffering ; that not know'ft, 
ools do thoſe villains pity, who are puniſh'd 
re they have done their miſchief. Where's thy 
drum ? 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land; 
With plumed helm thy ſlayer begins threats; 
Whilſt thou, a moral fool, fitt'ſt ſtill and cry ſt, 
c> ! wwby does be ſo F 
20] Alb. See thyſelf, devil! 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman $, 
Gon. O vain fool ! [ſhame, 
Ab. Thou changed and ſelf-cover'd thing ', for 
e-monſter not thy feature. Were it my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my blood, 
hey are apt enough to diſlocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones :—Howe'er thou art a fiend, 
A woman's ſhape doth ſhield thee. 
30] Gon. Marry, your manhood now! 
Emer Meſſenger. 
Alb, What news ? [dead; 
Me). O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall's 
Slain by his ſervant, going to put out 
35]The other eye of Gloſter. 
Alb. Gloſter's eyes ! [morſe, 
Meſ. A ſervant that he bred, thrill'd with re- 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter; who, thereat enrag'd, 
40JFlew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead: 
But not without that harmful ſtroke, which ſince 
Hath pluck'd him after. 
Alb. This ſhews youu are above, . 
"ou juſticers, that theſe our nether crimes 
5]So ſpeedily can venge !—But, O poor Gloſter! 
Loſt he his other eye ? 
Mef. Both, both, my lord 
This letter, madam, craves a ſpeedy anſwer; 
'T'is from your ſiſter. 
500 Gon. [ Afid:.] One way J like this well; 
But being widow, and my Gloſter with her, 
May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful hie: Another way, 
The news is not io tart,—1'll read, and anſwer. 


1 


15 


A father, and a gracious aged man, 


$5 { Ex. 


1 It muſt be remembered that Albany, the huſband of Goneril, diſliked, in the end of the firſt act, 


the ſcheme of oppreſſion and ingratitude., 
within the bounds that nature preſcribes. 
ſaid to make of wwither*d branches in their charms. 

for the moſt unnatural miſchief, and a preparative 
her huſband's liſe. 


* This expreſſion is a proverbial one. 
+ Alluding to the vfe that witches and enchanters are 


3 Certain, for 


A fine inſinuation in the ſpeaker, that ſhe was ready 
of the poet to her plotting with the baſtard againſt 


5 Fiſhes are the only animals that are known to prey upon their own ſpecies. 


oi. e. Diabolic qualities appear not ſo horrid in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman who un- 


naturally afſumes them. 


7 By fc d our author probably means, thou that baſt diſguiſed nature 


by wickedneſs; thou that haſt hid the woman under the fiend. 


Ah 


a3 * 
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Alb. Where was his ſon, when they did take| Elſe one ſelf mate and mate ( could not 
his eyes ? Such different iſſues. You ſpoke not with her 
My. Come with my lady hither. Gent, No. [fince? 
Ab. He is not here. Kent. Was this before the king return'd ? 
Meſ. No, my good lord; I met him back again. | 5 | Gent. No, ſince, town: 


Alb. Knows he the wickedneſs? 
Me. Ay, my good lord; twas he inform'd| 

inſt him; [ment 
And quit the houſe on purpoſe, that their puniſh- 

t have the freer courſe. 
Alb. Gloſter, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou ſhew'dſt the king, 
And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend; 
Tell me what more thou knoweſt. [Exeunt. 


= > W & 25 * N 
The French Camp, near Dover. 
Enter Kent, and a Gentleman. 


10] Gent. Why, good fir? 


Kent. Well, fir; the poor diſtreſſed Lear is i the 
Who ſometimes, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 

Will yield to ſee his daughter. 

[unkindneſs, 
Kent. A ſovereign ſhame ſo elbows him: his own 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, rurn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 

To his dog-hearted daughters,—theſe things ting 
5|His mind fo venomouſly, that burning ſhame 5 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack, poor gentleman! 

Kent, Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you 


Kent. Why the king of France is ſo ſuddenly heard not? 
gone back 20] Gent. 'Tis ſo; they are afoot. [Lear, 
Know you the reaſon ? Kent, Well, fir, I'll bring you to our maſter 


Gent. Something he left imperfect in the Nate, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of; which 
Imports to the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his perſonal return was moſt requir'd and|2 

neceſſary. 

Kent, Who hath he left behind him general? 

Gent. The mareſchal of France, Monficur le Fer. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen 


To any demonſtration of grief? [my preſence ;|30 


Gent, Ay, fir; ſhe took them, read them in 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek: it ſeem'd, ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion ; who, moſt rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 3 

Kent. O, then it mov'd her. 

Gent. Not to a rage: patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt. You have ſeen 
Sunſhine and rain at once: her ſmiles and tears 


Were like a better day . Thoſe happy ſmiles, [40 


That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes: which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. In brief, ſorrow 
Would be a rarity moſt beloy'd, if all 


And leave you to attend him : ſome dear cauſe 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 

When Jam known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. [Exeunt, 


Ss CHER 
A Tent in the Camp at Dover. 


| Enter Cordelia, Phyſician, and Soldiers. 

Cr. Alack, tis he; why, he was met even now 
As1+.d as the vex'd ſea; ſinging aloud; 

Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 

5] With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our ſuſtaining corn.——A century ſend forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye O—>What can man's 
wiſdom do, 

In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe? 

He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 
Phy. There is means, madam : 

Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 


Could ſo become it. 45] The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 


Kert, Made ſhe no verbal queſtion ? 
Gent, Yes; once, or twice, ſhe heav'd the 
name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſs'd her heart; 
Cry'd, * Siſters ! ſiſters Shame of ladies! ſiſters! 
Kent! father! ſiſters! What! i' the ſtorm? 
i” the night ? 
Let pity not be believed * There ſhe ſhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 


Are many ſimples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh. 

C:r. All bleſt ſecrets, 

All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 


do Spring with my tears! be aidant, and remediate, 


In the good man's d:ftreſs Seek, ſeek for him 
Leſt his ungovern'd rage duſdlve the life 

That wants the means to lead it“. 

Enter a Menger. 


And clamour moiſten'd 3 her: then away ſhe ſtarted}55] Me. News, madam 


To deal with grief alone. 
Kent. It is the ſtars, 
The ftars above us, govern our conditions; 


The Britiſh powers are marching hitherward, 
Cr. Tis known before; our preparation ſtands 
In expectation of them.—0 dear father, 


T A better day is the b:f! day, and the 4% day is a day moſt favourable to the productions of the earth. 
Such are the days in which there is a due mixture of rain and ſunſhine, 1. e. Let not ſuch a thing 


as pity be ſuppoſed to exiſt ! 
huſband and the ſame wife. 


3 j, e. her out-cries were accompanied with tears. 
The metaphor is here preſerved with great knowledze of nature 


4 The fame 


the vezem of poiſonous animals being a high cauitic ſalt, that has all the effect of fre upon the part. 


oi. e. the reaſon which ſhould guide it. 


It 


ö 
| 
| 
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It is thy buſineſs that I go about; 
Therefore great France 

My mourning, and important * tears, hath pitied. 
No blown ambition * doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right: 
Soon may I hear, and ſee him ! [Excunt. 
8$ CSS: Vo 
Regan's Palace. 

Emer Regan, and Steward. 

Rey. But are my brother's powers ſet forth ? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 
Reg. Himſelf in perſon there? 
Stew. Madam, with much ado: 

Your fiſter is the better ſoldier. [at home ? 
Reg. Lord Edmund ſpake not with your lady 
Stew, No, madam. him ? 


Reg. What might import my fiſter's letter 
Stew. I know not, lady. ter 
Reg. Faith, he is poſted hence on ſerious mat 
It was great ignorance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againſt us: Edmund, I think, is gor 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life ; moreover, to deſcry 
The ſtrength o' the enemy. 
Stew, I muſt needs after him, madam, with 
letter. ſus 
Reg. Our troops ſet forth to-morrow ; ſtay wi 
The ways are dangerous. 
Stew. I may not, madam ; 
My lady charg'd my duty in this buſineſs. 
Reg. Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? Might 
not 
Tranſport her purpoſes by word ? Belike, 
Something-——1 know not what ll love thee mi 
Let me unſeal the leiter. 
Stew. Madam, I had rather: [band; 
Reg. I know your lady does not love her huſ- 
I am ſure of that: and, at her late being here, 
She gave ſtrange ceiliads *, and moſt ſpeaking loc 
To noble Edmund: I know, you are of her boſom. 
Stew. I, madam ? Lit: 


Reg. I ſpeak in underſtanding ; you are, I know 


Therefore, I do adviſe you, take this note 5: 4 


My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd; 
And more convenient is he for my hand, 

Than for your lady's :==You may gather more 5, 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 
And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you 
I pray, defire her call her wiſdom to her. 

So, fare you well. . 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 


[AR 4. Scene 6, 


LE A R. 
What party I do follow. 
Reg. Fare thee well. [Excar, 
SCENE VL 
5 The Country near Dover, 


Enter Glefter, and Edgar as a peaſant, 
Glo, When ſhall we come to the top of that 
ſame hill ? [labour, 

Edg. You do climb up it now: look, how we 


10] Gl. Methinks, the ground is even. 


Edg. Horrible ſteep : 

Hark, do you hear the ſea ? 
Gh. No, truly. lieg 
Edg. Why, then your other ſenſes grow imper. 


15]By your eyes” anguiſh. 


Ch. So may it be, indeed: 
Methinks, thy voice is alter d; and thou ſpeak't 
In better phraſe, and matter, than thou didft, 
Edg. You are much deceiv'd ; in nothing am | 
chang'd 
But in my garments. 
Glo. Methinks, you are better ſpoken. 
Edg. Come on, fir : here's the place :—ſtand 
ſtill.—How fearful | 
And dizzy 'tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire 7; dreadful trade 
Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head: 


zo The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 


Appear like mice; and yon' tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock *; her cock, a buoy, 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight: The murmuring ſurge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 


25|Cannot be heard ſo high :—T'll look no more; 


Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
Topple “ down headlong. 
Ch. Set me where you ſtand. [a foot 
Edg. Give me your hand : You are now withia 
Of the extreme verge: for all beneath the moon 
Would 1 not leap upright **. 
Glo. Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, is another purſe; in it, a jewel 

Well worth a poor man's taking: Fairies, and gods, 

Proſper it with thee ! Go thou further off; 

Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg. Now fare ye well, good fir. { Scems th g. 
Glo. With all my heart. 

Edg. Why do I trifle thus with his deſpair '- 


gol Tis done to cure it. 


Glo, O you mighty gods 
This world I do renounce; and, in your fights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 


Stew, Would I could meet him, madam ! I|55|To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 


would ſhew 


1 Important for importunate. 
night by the extinction of his eyes. 
means in this place not a letter, but a ramerk. 
vou. 7 « Fa 


2 i. e. no inflated, no ſwelling pride. 
* Ocillade, Fr. a caſt, or ſignificant glance of the eye. 
o i. e. You may infer more than I have directiy told 
mpbire grows in great plenty on moſt of the ſea-cliffs in this country : it is terrible to 


My ſnuff, and loathed part of nature, ſhould 


3 5, e. his life made dark 3s 
5 Nee 


ſee how people gather it, hanging by a rope ſeveral fathom from the top of the impending rocks 3s it 


were in the air.” Smith's Hi. of Waterford. 
19 Upright has the ſame ſenſe as the Latin ſupinac. 


8 j, e. her cock-boat. To topple is to twnbi. 
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EDS [He ls, an fall lng | — ae 
. Gone, fir? | nter Lear, fantaftically with flowers, 

—— I know not how conceit may rob 5 ſafer m—_ ne'er ——— 

The treaſury of life, when life itſelf is maſter thus. 


Yields to the theft * : Had he been where he thought, | Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining ; 
By this, had thought been paſt, Alive, or dead? am the king himſelf, | 


Ho, fir! friend !—-Hear you, fir ?—-ſpeak ! Edg. O thou fide-piercing fight ! 
Thus might he paſs , indeed: Vet he revives. 20 Lear. Nature's above art in that reſpect.— There's 
What are you, fir ? your preſs-money. That fellow handles his bow 


Ch Away, and let me die. [ ſeathers, air, like a crow-keeper 7 : draw me a clothier's yard,— 
Lag. Hadſt thou been aught but geſſomer 5, Look, look,” a mouſe ! Peace, peace j—this piece 
$o many fathom down precipitating, {breathe ;| of toaſted cheeſe will do t There's my gauntlet ; 
Thou had'ſt ſhiver d like an egg : but thou doſtſ i 5H IU prove it on a glant.—Bring up the brown 


Haſt heavy ſubſtance j bleed'ſ not ; ſpeak'ſt ; art] bills. —O, well flown, bird !—i* the clout, I' the 
ſound. dut : hewgh ive the word . 

Ten maſts * at each make not the altitude, Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Which thou haſt perpendicularly fallen ; Lear. Paſs. 

Thy life's a miracle: Speak yet again. of Glo. I know that voice. 

Cb. But have I fallen, or no? [bourn 5 : Lear. Ha | Goneril!—with a white beard! 
Edg. From the dread ſummit of this ct hey flatter*d me like a dog; and told me, I had 

Look up a-height ;—the ſhrill-gorg d lark fo far hite hairs in my beard, ere the black ones were 

Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look up. | re. To ſay ay, and , to every thing I ſaid | 
Cb. Alack, I have no eyes 25 Ay and no too was no good divinity, When the 

I; wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 

To end itſelf by death? Twas yet ſome comfort,} jme chatter ; when the thunder would not peace 

When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, at my bidding ; there I found them, there I ſmelt 

And fruſtrate his proud will, them out. Go to, they are not men o' their 
Edg. Give me your arm: [ſand.j30|words : they told me I was every thing; 'tis a 

Up:—S0:—How is't? Feel you your legs? You fliez I am not ague-proof. [ber : 
Gh. Too well, too well. Gh. The trick 9 of that voice I do well remem- 
Edg. This is above all ſtrangeneſs. 't not the king ? 

Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing was that Lear. Ay, every inch a king : 

Which parted from you ? 351 I do ſtare, ſee, how the ſubject quakes. 
Cle. A poor unfortunate beggar. I pardon that man's life ; What was the cauſe ?— 
Edg. As I ſtood here below, methought, his | [Adultery —— 

Were two full moons ; he had a thouſand noſes, Thou ſhalt not die: Die for adultery ! No: 

Horns welk d, and wav'd like the enridged ſea; The wren goes to 't, and the ſmall gilded fly 


It was ſome fiend : Therefore, thou happy father ſaoDoes lecher in my fight, - - 
Think that the cleareſt o gods, who make them Let copulation thrive, for Gloſter's baſtard ſon 
honours Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 

Of men's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee. ot *tween the lawful ſheets. 

Cb. I do remember now : henceforth I'll bea 0't, luxury , pell-mell, for I lack ſoldiers. 
Affliction, till it do cry out itſelf, 5|Behold yon” ſimpering dame, 
Enmgb, enough, and, die. That thing you ſpeak c Whoſe face between her forks ** preſageth ſnow ; 
I took it for a man, often twould ſay, hat minces virtue, and does ſhake the head. 


1 i.e. when life is willing to be deſtroyed. * Thus he might die in reality. We ſtill uſe the 
word paſſing bell. 3 Gofſemore, the white and cobweb-like exhalations that fly about in hot ſunny 
weather. Skinner ſays, it ſigniſies the down of the ſow-thiſtle, which is driven to and fro by the 
wind. In Mr. Rowe's edition it is, Ten maſts at leaſt. 5 Dr. Johnſon ſays, « Bourn ſeems here 
to ſignify a bill, Its common fignification is a rtl. Milton in Comus uſes boſky bourn, in the ſame 
ſenſe perhaps with Shakſpeare. But in both authors it may mean only a boundary. © i. e. the pureſt, 
the moſt free from evil. 7 In ſeveral counties to this day, they call a ſtuffed figure repreſenting a 
man, and armed with a bow and arrow, ſet up to fright the crows from the fruit and corn, a crow- 
keeper, as well as a ſcare- cr. ®* Lear ſuppoſes himſelf in a garriſon, and, before he lets Edgar paſs, 
requires the watch-word. 9 Trick (ſays Sir Tho. Hanmer) is a word frequently uſed for the air, or 
that peculiarity in a face, voice, or geſture, wwbich diſtinguiſhes it from other. We till fay “ —he has a rrick 
of winking with his eyes, of ſpeaking loud, &c.” 19 Luxury was the ancient appropriate term for 
incontinence, 11 That is, according to Dr. Warburton, her hand held before her face in ſign of 
modeſty, with the fingers ſpread out, ſorky. Dr. Johnſon believes, that the forks were two prominences 
of the ruff riſing on each ſide of the face. + 

- 0 


To hear of pleaſure's name; | 
The fitchew !, nor the ſoyled horſe 2, goes to t 
With a more riotous appetite. 
Down from the waiſt they are centaurs, 
Though women all above : 5 
But to the girdle do the gods inherit, ſneſs, 
Beneath is all the fiends' ; there's hell, there's dark- 
There is the ſulphurous pit, burning, ſcalding, ſtench, 
conſumption;—Fie, fie, fic! pah! pah'! 


L E AR. 


Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. Plate fin with 
gold, 

And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I ſay, none; Ill able *em4; 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To ſeal the accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs eyes; 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem [now, now: 


Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 10 To ſee the things thou doſt not. Now, now, 


To ſweeten my imagination ! there's money for thee. 
Gh. O, let me kiſs that hand ! 
Lear. Let me wipe it firſt ; it ſmells of mortality. 
Gla. O ruin'd piece of nature | This great world 


Pull off my boots ;— harder, harder ; ſo. 


Edg. O, matter and impertinency mixt 
Reaſon in madneſs ! 


Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes,take my eyes. 


Shall ſo wear out to nought. Doſt thou know me ?{1 51 know thee well enough; thy name is Gloſter : 


Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. Doſt 
thou ſquiny at me? No, do thy work, blind Cu- 
pid; I'll not love.—Read thou this challenge; 
mark but the penning of it. 

Glo. Were all the letters ſuns, I could not ſee one. 

Edg. I would not take this from report ;—it is, 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear. Read. ; 

Ch. What, with the caſe 3 of eyes? 

Lear. O, ho, are you there with me? No eyes 
in your head, nor no money in your purſe? You 
eyes are in a heavy caſe, your purſe in a light: 
Yet you ſee how this world goes. 

Cb. I ſee it ſeelingly. 


Lear. What, art mad? A man may ſee how[30 


this world goes, with no eyes. Look with thine 
ears: ſee how yon' juſtice rails upon yon' ſimple 
thief. Hark, in thine ear: Change places; and 
handy-dandy, which is the juſtice, which is the 


thief ?—Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a3 5 


beggar ? 
Gh. Ay, fir. - 
Lear. And the creature run from the cur? 
There thou might'ſt behold the great image 
authority: a dog's obey'd in office. 


Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither. 
Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wawle, and cry :—1 will preach to thee ; mark 
Glo. Alack, alack the day [ me. 
Lear, When we are born, we cry, that we are 
come [block 55 


A troop of horſe with felt: I'll put it in proof; 


And when I have ſtolen upon theſe ſons-in-law, 


Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 
Enter a Gentleman, with attendants. 
Gent, O, here he is; lay hand upon him.—Sir, 
Your moſt dear daughte 
Lear. No reſcue ? What, a priſoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. Uſe me well; 
You ſhall have ranſom. Let me have a ſurgeon, 
am cut to the brains. 
Gent. You ſhall have any thing. 
Lear. No ſeconds ? All myſelt ? 
Why, this would make a man, a man of ſalt *, 
To uſe his eyes for garden water-pots, 
Ay, and laying autumn's duſt.--- 
Gent, Good Lo — 
Lear. 1 will die bravely, like a bridegroom; what? 
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Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand 1 will be jovial; come, come, I am a king, 
Why doſt thou lath that whore ? Strip thine own| [My maſters, know you that? 

back ; Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind Lear. Then there's life in it. Nay, come, an 
For which thou whipp'ſt her. The uſurer hangs[45 you get it, 


the cozener. You ſhall get it by running. Sa, ſa, fa, fa. [ Et. 


A polecat. > Soyled borſe is a term uſed for a horſe that has been fed with hay and corn in the 
ſtable during the winter, and is turned out in the ſpring to take the firſt fluſh of graſs, or has it cut 
and carried in to him. This at once cleanſes the animal, and fills him with blood. 3 The cafe 
7 eyes is the ſocket of either eye. This is an old phraſe, ſignifying to qualify, or uphold them. 

Dr. Johnſon propoſes to read, a good flock. * Flocks (he adds) are wool moulded together. It is 
very common for madmen to catch an accidental hint, and ſtrain it to the purpoſe predominant in 
their minds. Lear picks up a fleck, and immediately thinks to ſurprize his enemies by a troop of horſe 
ſhod with flocks or felt. Yet blcck may ſtand, if we ſuppoſe that the fight of a block put him in mind 
of mounting his horſe.” Mr. Steevens thinks Dr. Johnſon's explanation is very ingenious ; but be- 
lieves there is no occaſion to adopt it, as the ſpeech itſelf, or at leaſt the action that ſhould accompany 
it, will furniſh all the connection which he has ſought from an extraneous circumſtance. Upon the 
king's ſaying, I vill preach to thee, the poet ſeems to have meant him to pull off his hat, and keep 
turning it and feeling it, in the attitude of one of the preachers of thoſe times (whom Mr. Steevens has 
ſcen ſo repreſented in ancient prints,) till the idea of felt, which the good bat or block was made of, 
raiſes the ſtratagem in his brain of ſnoeing a troop of horſe with a ſubſtance ſoſt as that which he held 
and moulded between his hands. This makes him tart from his preachment.— Blu anciently fignified 


the bead part of the hat, or the thing en tobich a bat is formed, and ſometimes the hat itſelf. 5 Mr. Ma- 
lone believes @ man of ſalt is a man made up of tears, 


Cent. 
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Gent. A fight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch; 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king! Thou haſt one 
daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe 
Which twain have brought her to. | 
Edg. Hail, gentle fir. J 
Gent. Sir, ſpeed you: What's your will ? 
Edg. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward ? 
Gent. Moſt ſure, and vulgar: every one hears that, 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound. v 
Edg. But, by your favour, 


ww 


"a. 


How near's the other army? 
Gent. Near, and on ſpeedy foot ; the main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought 
Edg. I thank you, fir: that's all. here, l 
Gent. Though that the queen on ſpecial cauſe is 
Her army is mov d on. 
Fdg. I thank you, fir. [ Exit Gent 
Gle. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath 
| from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleaſe ! 
Edg. Well pray you, father. | 
Gh. Now, good fir, what are you? [blows; 
Edg. A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune's}z 5 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows *, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 
I'll lead you to ſome biding. 
Cl. Hearty thanks: 
The bounty and the benizon of heaven ' [ze 
To boot, and boot ! 
Enter Steward. | 
Stew, A proclaim'd prize! Moſt happy 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes. Thou old unhappy traitor, 35 
Briefly thyſelf remember : The ſword is out 
That muſt deſtroy thee. 
Glo. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put ſtrength enough to it. [ Edgar oppoſes. 
Stew, Wherefore, bold peaſant, 
Dar'ſt thou ſupport a publiſh'd traitor ? Hence; 
Leſt that the inſection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 
Eds. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther 'cafion. 
Stexw, Let go, flave, or thou dy'ſt. 45 
Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait “, and let 
poor volk paſs. And ch'ud ha* been zwagger'd out 
of my life, twould not ha' been 20 long as tis 
by a vortnight. Nay, come not near the old 
man; keep out, che vor'ye 5, or iſe try whether|50 
your coſtard ® or my bat 7 be the harder: Chill 
de plain with you. 
$Steww, Out, dunghill ! . 
Fadg. Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir: Come; no 
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| Stew, Slave, thou haſt Nain me :=Villain, take 


my purſe ; 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body; 
And give the letters, which thou fiud it about me, 
To Edmund earl of Gloſter ; ſeek him our | 
Upon the Engliſh party —0, untimely death, 
| death [ Dia... 
Edg. I know thee well: A ſerviceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs, _ 
As badneſs would deſire. 
Cle. What, is he dead? 
Edg. Sit you down, father; reſt you. 
Let's ſee his pockets: theſe letters, that he ſpeaks of, 
May be my friends. He's dead; I am only ſorty 
He had no other death's-man.—Let us ſee 
Leave, gentle wax, and, manners, blame us not: 
To know our enemies* minds, we d rip their hearts ; 
heir. papers are more lawful, * 
Reads the letter. 
« Let our reciprocal vows be remember'd. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: 
* if your will want not, time and place will be 
fruitfully offered. There is nothing done, if he 
return the conqueror: Then am I the priſoner, 
and his bed my gaol; from the loath'd warmth 
* whereof deliver me, and ſupply the place for 
« your labour. 
„ Your (wife, fo I would ſay) affectionate 
; « ſervant, . « Gonztart."* 
O undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will 
A plot upon her virtuous huſband's life ; 
And the exchange, my brother !--Here, inthe ſands, 
Thee I'll rake up ꝰ, the moſt unſanRified 
Of murderous lechers : and, in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſiaht 
Of the death-praQtis'd e duke: For him tis well, 
That of thy death and buſineſs I can tell. 
Exit Edgar, removing the body. 
' Glo, The king is mad: How tiff is my vile 
; ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 11 
Of my huge ſorrows ! Better 1 were diſtract: 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my grieſs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge of themſclves. 
Re-enter Edgar. 
Edg. Give me your hand: 
Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father, I'll beſtow you with a friend. 
a [ Excunt. 
SC #8 -, VI 
A Tent in the French Camp. 
Enter Cordelia, Kent, and Phyjician, 
C:r. O thou good Kent, how ſhall I live and 


matter vor your foyns *. { Edgar knocks bim dern. 55 


work, 


1 The main body is epd to be drſcry'd every hour. i. e. ſorrows paſt and preſent. 34a 
quickly recollect the paſt offences of thy lite, and recommend thyſelf to heaven. + Gang your gate is 
a common expreſſion in the North, * i. e. I warn you. Edgar counterteits the weſtern dialect. 
i. e. head. i. e. club. Jo foyn is to make what we call a thraſt in fencing. 9 i. e. Ill 
cover, In Staffordſhire, to re the fire, is to cover it with fuel for the night. 19 The duke of 
Albany, whoſe death is machinated by practice or treaſon. i" Ingenious feeling ſignifies a feeling from 
an underſtanding not diſturbed or diſordered, but which, cepretenting things as they are, makes the 


ſenſe of pain the more exquiſite. 1 
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To match thy goodneſs ? My life will be too ſcald like molten lead. 

And every meaſure fail me *. ' Cor. Sir, do you know me? [die? | 
Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, is o'erpay'd.| | Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know : When did you Ti 

All my reports go with the modeſt truth; - + Cer. Still, miu, far wide! 47 

Nor more, nor clipt, but ſo. 5 | Phyſ. He's ſcarce awake; let him alone awhile, 
Cor. Be better ſuited *: | Lear. Where have I been? Where am 1 

Thefe weeds are memories 3 of thoſe worſer hours ; Fair day-light ?— 

1 pr'ythee, put them off. am mightily abus'd 5.—1 ſhould even dic with 
Kent. Pardon me, dear madam ; pity, 

Yet to be known, ſhortens my made intent : foro ſee another thus.---I know not what to ſay.— 

My boon I make it, that you know me not, will not ſwear, theſe are my hands :---let's ſee; 

"Till time and I think meet. feel this pin prick. Would I were aſſur d 
Cor. Then be it ſo, my good lord - Of my condition ! 

How does the king ? [To the Phyſician. Cor. O, look upon me, fir, 

Phbyſ. Madam, fleeps ſtill. Ii sand hold your hands in benediction o'er me. 
Cor. O you kind gods, . o, fir, you muſt not kneel. E 

Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature Lear. Pray do not mock me: 

The untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up am a very fooliſh fond old man, 

Of this child-changed 5 father ourſcore and upward; Ei 
Phyſ. So pleaſe your majeſty, a0 Not an hour more, nor leſs : and, to deal plainly, Or 

That we may wake the king ? he hath ſlept long fear, I am not in my perfeR mind. 

Cor. Be govern'd by your knowledge, and pre ethinks, I ſhould know you, and know this man; j» 
ceed et I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant, 

I the ſway of your own will. Is he array'd ? t place this is ; and all the ſxill I have | 

\ Lear is brought in in a chair. 50 ders not theſe garmnents ; nor I know not f 
Gent. Ay, madam; in the heavinefs of his fleex I did lodge laſt night: Do not laugh at me; * 

We put freſh garments on him. ſhim ;j] For, as I am a man, I think this lady 1 
Phyf. Be by, good madam, when we do awak o be my child Cordelia. hy 

I doubt not of his temperance. Cor. And ſo I am, I am. [weep not: 

Cor. Very well. * {fic there go Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, "faith. I pray, | 
Phyſ. Pleaſe you, draw near.—-Louder the mu f you have poiſon for me, I will drink it. -. 
Cor. O my dear father | Reſtoration ®, hang I know, you do not love me; for your ſiſters b 

Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : | 

Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters You have ſome cauſe, they have not. 

Have in thy reverence made 35] Cor. No cauſe, no cauſe. x a 
Kent. Kind and dear princeſs ! [flake Lear, Am I in France? | 
Car. Had you not been their father, theſe white Kent. In your own kingdom, fir. be 

Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face Lear, Do not abuſe me. [rage, 

To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? Phyſ. Be comforted, good madam : the great " 

To ſtand againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder ? }4ofYou ſee, is cur'd in him: and yet it is danger 

In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke o make him even o'er the time he has loſt 9. 

Of quick, croſs lightning! to watch (poor perdu ! Jefire him to go in; trouble him no more, * 

With this thin helm 7? Mine enemy's dog, ill further ſertling. 

Though he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that Coy, WilPt pleaſe your highneſs walk? ” 

night 5] Lear. You muſt bear with me: W 

Againſt my fire; And waſt thou fain, poor father, [Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old and * 

To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, fooliſh. 7 

In ſhort and muſty ftraw ? Alack, alack ! | | [Exeunt Lear, Cordelia, Phyſician, and attendants. 0 

Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once Gent. Holds it true, fir, n 

Had not concluded all. He wakes; ſpeak to him.] go That the duke of Cornwall was ſo ſlain ? 1 
Phyſ. Madam, do you; tis fitteſt. Kent. Moſt certain, fir. | 
Cer. How does my royal lord ? How fares your Gent. Who is conductor of his people? | 

majeſty ? [grave Kent. As it is ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Gloſter, 
Laar. You do me wrong, to take me out o' the Gent, They ſay, Edgar, R 

Thou art a ſoul in bliſs ; but I am bound 55|His baniſh'd ſon, is with the earl of Kent po 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears Germany. 

ö 

1 J. e. All good which I ſhall allot thee, or meaſure aut to thee, will be ſcanty. l. e. Be better 0 
dreſt, put on a better ſuit of cloaths. 3 j, e. memorials, remembrancers. 4 An intent made, is — 
an intent formed. So we ſay in common language, to mate a defign, and to make a reſolution. 5 i. e. Fr: 
changed to a child by his years and wrongs. © Refferation is recovery perſonified. The alluſion, his 


Dr. Warburton ſays, is to the forlorn-hope in an army, which are put upon deſperate adventures, * 

and called, in French, enfans perdus ; ſhe therefore calls her father, poor perdu. I am ftrangely 

impoſed on by appearances; I am in a ſtrange miſt of uncertainty, i. e. to reconcile it to his ſuc 

apprehenſion. 1 par 
_ 


AR 5. Scene 1.] KING 
Kent. Report is changeable, 

is time to look about; the powers 0? the king- 

A ch apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 


CF 


SCENE I. 
The Camp of the Britiſh Forces, near Dover. 


Enter, with drums and colours, Edmund, Regan, |; « 


His. | NOW of the duke, if his lat purpoſe 
hold; | 


* * 
Or whether fince he is advis'd by aught 
To change the courſe : He's full of alteration, 
And ſelf-reproving :—bring his conſtant pleafure *. 
Reg. Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarry'd. 
Edm. "Tis to be doubted, madam. 
Reg. Now, ſweet lord, 


You know the goodneſs I intend upon you: | 25 


Tell me,—but truly, - but then ſpeak the truth, 
Do you not love my fiſter ? 

Zan. In honopr'd love. [way 

Reg. But have you never found my brother” 
To the fore-fended © place ? 

Edm. That thought abuſes you. [jun 

Reg. I am doubtful that you have heen con- 
And boſom'd with her, as far as we call hers. 

Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 

Reg. I never ſhall endure her: Dear my lord, 
Be not familiar with her. 

Edm. Fear me not :— 
She, and the duke her huſband, 

Enter Albany, Goneril, and Soldiers. 


Gon, I had rather loſe the battle, than that ſiſter 40] 


Should looſen him and me. [ Afide. 
Alb, Our very loving ſiſter, well be met. 
Sir, this I hear, The king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of our ſtate 


Fore'd to cry out. Where I could not be honeſt, 45 


I never yet was valiant : for this buſineſs, 
It toucheth us as France invades our land, 
Not bolds the king *; with others, whom, I fear, 
Moſt juſt and heavy cauſes make oppoſe. 

Edm. Sir, you ſpeak nobly. 

Reg. Why is this reaſon'd ? 

Gm. Combine together gainſt the enemy: 
For theſe domeſtic and particular broils 
Are not to queſtion here, 


His ſettled reſolution. 
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Fare you well, fir. [Exits 
Kent, My point and period will be throughly 
wrought, 


r well, or ill, as this day's battle's fought. [ Exit, 


V. 


Alb. Let us then determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceedings, 
Edm. I ſhall attend you preſently at your tent. 
Reg. Siſter, you'll go with us? | 
Gon, No. us. 
Reg. Tis moſt convenient; pray you, go with 
Con. [ Afide.] O, ho, I know the riddle ; I will 


30 


35 


80» 
As they are going out, enter Edgar iſed. 
Edg. It e'er your grace had — 4 man ſo 
poor, 
Hear me one word, 
Alb. I'll overtake you,-Jpeak, 
[ Exeunt Edm. Reg. Gon. and Attendants. 

Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet ſound 
For him that brought it: wretched though I ſcem,, 
I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there : If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath fo an end, 
And machination ceaſes. Fortune love you! 
. Alb. Stay till T have read the letter. 

Edg. 1 was forbid it. 
When time ſhall ſerve, let but the herald cry, 
And I'll appear again. [ Exit, 

Alb, Why, fare thee well; I will o'erlook 


ers. 

Here is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces 
By diligent diſcovery ; but your haſte 
Is now urg'd on you. 

Alb. We will greet the time. [ Exit, 

Edm. To both theſe filters have I ſyorn my 

love; 

Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder. Which of them ſhall I take ? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy dz 
If both remain alive: To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her fiſter Goneril; 
And hardly ſhall I carry out my fide 5, 


1 Fore-fended means prohibited, forbidden. 


Her huſband being alive. Now then, we'll uſe 
3 The meaning of this 


ſpeech is, The king and others whom we have oppoſed are come to Cordelia. I could never be 
valiant but in a juſt quarrel. We muſt diſtinguiſh ; it is juſt in one ſenſe and unjuſt in another. As 
France invades our land, I am concerned to repel him; but as he belds, entertains, and ſupports the 
king, and others whom I fear many Juft and heavy cauſes make, or compel, as it were, © oppoſe us, 1 eſteem 
it unjuſt to engage againſt them. + This buſineſs (ſays Albany) tuuches us as France invades cur land, nit 
@ it bolds the king, Sc. i. e. emboldens him to aſſert his former title, i. e. bring my purpoſe to a 


lucceſsful ifſue, to completion, Side ſeems here to have the ſenſe of the French word partic, in prendre 
3% 


Nena to take bis reſolution. His 
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His countenanee ſor the battle; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe 
His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never ſee his pardon: for my ſtate 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate *. 
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A Field between the two Campi. 
Alarum within, 
Lear, Cordelia, and Soldiers over the flage; and 


excunt. 

Edg. Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good hoſt ; pray that the right may thrive : 
If ever I return to you again, 
I'll bring you comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, fir ! 


[Exit. 


[Exit Edgar. 


KING LE AR. 


10 
Enter, wvith drum and colours, 


15 


[Aa 5. Scene; 


Edm. Take them away. 
Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Have 1 caught 
thee ? | 
He, that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence, like foxes 4. Wipe thine eyes; 
The goujeers 5 ſhall devour them, fleſh, and fel] 6 
Ere they ſhall make us weep: we'll ſce then 
ſtarve firſt. 
Come. [ Exeunt Lear, and Cordelia, guardal. 
am. Come hither, captain; hark. 
Take thou this note; go, follow them to priſon, 
One ſtep I have advanc'd thee ; if thou doſt 
As this inſtructs thee, thou doſt make thy way 
To noble fortunes : Know thou this, that men 


Alarum, and retreat within.|2© 


Re-enter Edgar. 

Edg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away; 
King Lear bath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en : 
Give me thy hand, come on. 

Glo. No further, fir; a man may rot even here. 

Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men muſt 

endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
. Ripeneſs * is all: Come on. 
Go. And that's true too. [Excunt. 
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Enter, in conqueſt, with drum and colours, Edmund ; 

Lear, and Cordelia, as priſoners ; Soldiers, Captain. 

Edm. Some officers take themaway : good guard; 
Until their greater pleaſures firſt be known 
That are to cenſure them. 5 

Cor. We are not the firſt, 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the worſt. 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down ; 
Myſelf could elſe out-frown falſe ſortune's frown.-- 
Shall we not ſee theſe daughters, and theſe fiſters ? 

Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let's away to 

priſon : 

We two alone will ſing like birds i“ the cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'll kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs : So we'll live, 
And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we'll talk with them too,-- 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out; 
And take upon us the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's ſpies: And we'll wear out, 
In a walF d priſon, packs and ſects 3 of great ones, 
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That ebb and flow by the moon. | 


Are as the time is : to be tender-minded 
Does not become a ſword :--Thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtion 7; either ſay, thou'lt do i, 
Or thrive by other means. 

Capt. I'll do't, my lord. 

Edm. About it; and write happy, when thou 

haſt done. 

Mark,---I ſay, inſtantly ; and carry it fo, 
As I have ſet it down. 

Capt. I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dry'd oats; 
If it de man's work, I will do it. [ Exit Cape, 
Flauriſh. Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, and Soldin. 

Alb. Sir, you have ſhewn to-day your valiant 

ſtrain, 
And fortune led you well: You have the captive 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife: 
We do require them of you; fo to uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſaſety 
May equally determine. 

Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 
To ſend the old and miſerable king 
To ſome retention, and appointed guard; 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common boſom on his fide, . 

And turn our impreſt 5 lances in our eyes 

Which do command them. With him 1 fent the 
queen; 

My reaſon all the ſame; and they are ready 

To-morrow, or at a further ſpace, to appear 

Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion. Art this time, 

We ſweat, and bleed: the friend hath loſt |» 
friend; 

Ard the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 

By thoſe that ſeel their ſharpneſs :—— 

The queſtion of Cordelia, and her father, 

Requires a fitter place. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a ſubje of this war, 
Not as a brother. 


35 


Reg. That's as we liſt to grace him. 


Dr. Johnſon thinks that for does not ſtand in this place as a word of inference or cauſality. The 
meaning is rather: Such is my determination concerning Lear; as tor my ſtate it requires now, ret deliberation 


but defence and ſupport. 


* . e. To be ready, prepared, is all. 


3 Packs is uſed for combinations ot 


collefion, as is a pack of cards, For ſe?:, ſers might be more commodiouſly read. Thus we ſay, afar 


are nav managed by a nexv ſet. 


It is uſual to ſmoke foxes out of their holes. 


5 j. e. Morbus Gale. 


G-vuge, Fr. ſignifies one of the common women attending a camp; and as that diſeaſe was firſt diſperſed 
over Europe by the French army, and the women who followed it, the firſt name it obtained anions 
us was the gougeries, i. e. the diſeaſe of the gouges. | 
the important buſineſs he now had in hand, did not admit of date : he muſt inſtantly reſolve to do i 


or not. 


8 j, & zurn the 4zzucoren Which are rd into our ſervice, againit us. 


6 Fleſh and ſkin. 7 The meaning is, that 
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Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded, Enter a Herald. a 
Ere you had ſpoke ſo far. He led our powers; Alb, Truſt to thy fingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers, 
Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon All levied in my name, have in my name 

The which immediacy * may well ſtand up, Took their diſcharge. 

And call itſelf your brother. | 5] Reg. This ſickneſs grows upon me. 

Gon. Not ſo hot: Alb, She is not well; convey her to my tent. 
In his own grace 3 he doth exalt himſelf, [ Exit Regan, led, 
More than in your advancement. Come hither, herald,—Let the trumpet ſound; 

Reg. In my rights, xy 'F JAnd read out this. 

By me inveſted, he compeers the be I + Sound trumpet, A trumpet ſounds, 
Abe That were the moſt, if he ſhould huſband you. 3 Herald reads. ( 

Reg. Jeſters do oft prove prophets. « If any man of quality, or degree, within the 

Gon. Holla, holla ! If liſts of the army, will maintain upon Edmund, 
That eye, that told you ſo, look'd but deer. « ſuppoſed carl of Gloſter, that he is a manifold 

Reg. Lady, Iam not well; elſe I ſhould anſwer]: 5“ traitor, let him appear by the third ſound of the 
From a full- flowing ſtomach.——General, „ trumpet : He is bold in his defence.“ 

Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrimony ; Edm. Sound, [1 trumpet. 
Diſpoſe of them, of me; the walls are thine *; Her. Again. 2 trumpet. 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here Her, Again. 8 trumpet. 
My lord and maſter. 20 Trumpet anſtuert, within, 

Cen. Mean you to enjoy him? Enter Edgar, armed. 

Alb. The let alone lies not in your good will 5. Alb, Aſk him his purpoſes, why he appears 

Edm. Nor in thine, lord. Upon this call o* the trumpet. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. : Her. What are you ? 

R. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my titleſz 5 Vour name, your quality? and why you anſwer 

thine, (hed This preſent ſummons ? 

Alb. Stay yet; hear reaſon: - Edmund, I arre Edg. Know, my name is loſt ; 

On capital treaſon ; and, in thy arreſt, By treaſon's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker- bit; 


[ Pointing to Conecril. Vet am I noble, as the adverſary 
This gilded ſerpent :—=for your claim, fair ſiſter, [3<}I come to cope w:thal. 


I bar it in the intereſt of my wiſe ; Alb. Which is that adverſary ? [of Gloſter ? 
Tis ſhe is ſub-contraRed to this lord, Edg. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund earl 
And I, her huſband, contradi& your banes. Edu. Himſelf; - What ſay'ſt thou to him? 
If you will marry, make your love to me, Edg. Draw thy ſword ; 
My lady is beſpoke. 135] That, if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 

Gon, An interlude ! Thy arm may do thee juſtice : here is mine. 


Alb. Thou art arm'd, Gloſter: Let the trum-| [Behold, it is the privilege ® of mine honours, 


pet ſound : My oath, and my profeſſion :—1I proteſt—— 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon Maugre thy ſtrength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, Deſpight thy victor ſword, and fire-new fortunes 
There is my pledge ; I'll prove it on thy heart, Thy valour, and thy heart, —thou art a traitor z 
Ere I taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee. Conſpirant gainſt this high illuſtrious prince; 


Reg. Sick, O, fick ! ; And, ſrom the extremeſt upward of thy head, 
Gon, If not, I'll ne'er truſt poiſon. [Aa. a To the deſcent and duſt beneath thy feet, 
Edm. There's my exchange: what in the world] A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Say thou, No, 


he is his ſword, this arm, and my beſt ſpirits, are bent 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : Jo prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 
Call by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, Thou lieſt. 
On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain [5o| Edu. In wiſdom, I ſhould aſk thy name; 
My truth and honour firmly. | But, ſince thy out-ſide looks fo fair and warlike, 
Alb. A herald, ho! And that thy tongue ſome ſay 7 of breeding breathes, 
Edm. A herald, ho, a herald ! What ſafe and nicely 1 might well delay 


1 C:mmiſſin, for authority. 2 Immediacy implies ſupremacy, in oppoſition to ſuberdinatin. I Grace 
here means accompliſhments, or honours. 4 A metaphorical phraſe taken from the camp, and ſigniſy- 
ing, to ſurrender at diſcretim. 5 Whether he ſhall not or ſhall, depends not on your choice. © The 
Charge he is here going to bring againſt the Baſtard, he calls the privilege, &c. to underſtand which 
phraſeology, 'we muſt conſider that the old rites of knighthood are here alluded to; whoſe oath and 
profeſſion required him to diſcover all treaſons, and whoſe privilege it was to have his challenge 
accepted, or otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro cenfeſſo. For if one who was no knight accuſed 
another who was, that other was under no obligation to accept the challenge. On this account it was 
neceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell the Baſtard he was a knight, 7 'Say, for oy, ſome ſhew 
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By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn : 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head ; 

With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart; 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe) 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Trumpets, ſpeak. 


* 


L E A R. [AR 5. Scene 3. 


Told him my pilgrimage : But his flaw'd heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport !) 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy, and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. 

5} Edu. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 
And ſhall, perchance, do good: but ſpeak you on 


[ Alarum. Fight. Edmund falls. You look as you had ſomething more to ſay, 


Alb. Save him, ſave him! 
Gon. This is mere practice, Gloſter : 


Alb. If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 
or I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, 


By the law of arms, thou waſt not bound to anſwer io Hearing of this. 


An unknown oppoſite ; thou art not vanquiſh'd, 
But cozen'd and beguil'd. 
Alb. Shut your mouth, dame, 


Edg. — This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but, another 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 


Or with this paper ſhall I ſtop it :---Hold, fir :---} [And top extremity t—— 
Thou worſe than any name, read thine own evil :---[1 5|[Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there in a man, 


No tearing, lady; I perceive, you know it. 


[ Gives the letter to Edmund.) |Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety ; but then, finding 


Who having ſeen me in my worſt eſtate, 


Gon. Say, if I do; the laws are mine, not thine :} [Who 'twas that ſo endur'd, with his ſtrong arms 


Who ſhall arraign me for 't ? 
Alb, Monſter, know'ſt thou this paper? 


He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 
2c]As he'd burſt heaven; threw him on my father; 


Gon, Aſk me not what I know. [Exit Gon. Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him, 
Alb. Go after her; ſhe's deſperate; govern her. [That ever ear receiv'd : which in recounting, 
Edm. What you have charg'd me with, that II [His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 


have done ; 


Began to crack: Twice then the trumpet ſounded, 


And more, much more: the time will bring it out ;]25|And there I left him tranc'd. 


"Tis paſt, and ſo am I : But what art thou, 
That haſt this fortune on me? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee. | 

Edg. Let us exchange charity. 
I am no leſs in blood than thou art, Edmund; 
If more, the more thou haſt wrong'd me. 
My name is Edgar, and thy father's ſon. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us : 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Coſt him his eyes. 

Edm. Thou haſt ſpoken right, tis true; 
The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 

Alb. Methought, thy very gait did propheſy 
A royal nobleneſs :—-1 muſt embrace thee : 
Let ſorrow ſplit my heart, if ever 1 
Did hate thee, or thy father ! 

ag. Worthy prince, I know it. 

Alb. Where have you hid yourſelf ? 
How have you known the miſeries of your father ? 

Edg. By nuring them, my lord. Liſt a brie 

tale 

And, vhenꝰ' tis told, O, that my heart would burſt !-- 
'The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 
That follow'd me ſo near, (O our lives* ſweetneſs ! 
"Chat we the pain of de:th would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once!) taught me to ſhift 
Into a mad-man's rags ; to aſſume a ſemblance 
That very dogs diſdain'd : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious ſtones new loſt 3 became his guide, 
Led him, bege'd for him, ſav'd him from deſpair ; 
Never (O fault!) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſoine halſ-hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 


4 


Alb. But who was this ? 

Edg. Kent, fir, the haniſh'd Kent; who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave. 

30] Enter a Gentleman haſtily, witb a body knife. 
Gent. Help! help! O help! 

Edg. What kind of help ? 

Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. What means this bloody knife ? 

35] Gent. "Tis hot, it ſmoaks; 


Alb, Who, man ? ſpeak. 

Gent. Your lady, fir, your lady: and her fiſter 
By her is poiſon'd ; ſhe hath confeſs'd it. 
40] Edm. I was contracted to them both; all three 
Now marry in an inſtant. 
Enter Kent. 
A. Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead 
[Generil and Regan's bedies brought wt. 
45|This judgment of the heavens, that makes vs 
, tremble, 
Touches us not with pity, - 
Edg. Here comes Kent, fir. 
Alb. O is this he? The time will not allow 
zo The compliment which,very manners urge. 
Kent. I am come 
To bid my king and maſter aye good night ; 
Is he not here ? ; 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot !=——— 
55]Speak, Edmund, where's the king? and where's 

Cordelia. 

See'ſt thou this object, Kent? 
Kent. Alack, why thus? 
Edm. Yet Edmund was belov'd : 


Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſucceſs, * The one the other poiſon'd for my ſake, 


1 aſkꝰ'd his bleſſing, and from firſt to laſt 


The ſenſe may probably be this: This wvould 


And after flew herſelf. 


have ſeemed a period to fuch as leve not ſorrow 3 but. 


tber, i. e. but I muſt add anetber, i. e. another period, another kind of concluſion to my ſtory, ſuch 
25 will increaſe the horrors of what has been already told. 


Abs 


tt came even from the heart o- O!] ſhe's dead! - 
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Alb. Even ſo.—Cover their faces. Lear, He's a good fellow, I can tell you that; 
Edu. I pant for life: Some good I mean to He'll ſtrike, and quickly too: He's dead and 
Deſpight of mine own nature. Quickly ſend,— rotten. 
Be brief in it. to the caſtle ; for my writ Kent, No, my good lord; I am the very man; 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia: 5} Lear. Ill fee that ſtraight. [cay 3, 
Nay, ſend in time. Kent. That, from your firſt of difference and de- 
Alb. Run, run, O, run [ſend Have follow'd your ſad ſteps. 
Edg. To whom, my lord Who has the office ? Lear. You are welcome hither. ſand deadly. 
Thy token of reprieve. Nn. Nor no man elle; all's chcerleſs, dark, 
Edg. Well thought on; take my ſword, 10] Your eldeſt daughters have fore-doom'd 4 them- 
Give it the captain, And deſperately are dead. [ ſelves, 
Edg. Haſte thee for tu life. [ Exit Meſſenger. Lear. Ay, fo I think. 
Edm. He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me Alb. He knows not what he ſays; and vain it is 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon, and That we preſent us to him. 
To lay the blame upon her own deſpair, 15] Zug. Very bootleſs. 
That ſhe ſordid * herſelf. Enter a Meſſunger. 
Alb. The gods defend her! Bear him hence Ms. Edmund is dead, my lord. 
awhile. [ Edmund is borne off. Ab. That's but a trifle here. 
Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in bis arms. You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl!—O, you areſzo What comfort to this great decay 5 may come, 
men of ſtones; Shall be apply'd : For us, we will reſign, 
Had 1 your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them fo [During the lite of this old majeſty, 


That heaven's vault ſhould crack: — O, ſhe is gone] To him our abſolute power :--- You, to your rights; 


for ever [To Edgars 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives; [5|With boot®, and ſuch addition as your honours 
She's dead as earth :—Lend me a looking-glaſs; Have more than mcrited.---All friends ſhill taſte 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, [he wages of their virtue, and all foes 
Why, then ſhe lives. The cup of their deſervings.---O, ſce, ſee! [life. 
Kent. Is this the promis'd end? Lear. And my poor fool is hang'd 7 ! No, no, no 
Edg. Or image of that horror? zo Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have life, I more, 
Alb. Fall, and ceaſe *! And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no 
Lear. This feather ſtirs; ſhe lives! if it be ſo, | Never, never, never, never, never 
It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows Pray you, undo this button ® : Thank you, fir.--- 
That ever I have felt. Do you ſee this ? Look on her, look on her lips, 
Kent, O my good maſter ! [ Kneeling.|3 5]1-00k there, look there a [ He dies. 
Lear. Pr'ythee, away. Edg. He faints;---My lord, my lord,--- 
Edg. Tis noble Kent, your friend. Kent. Break, heart; I pr'ythee, break 
Lear, A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all ! Eadg. Look up, my lord. [hates him, 
I might have ſav'd her; now ſhe's gone for ever !— Kent, Vex not his ghoſt : O, let him paſs! he 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ſtay a little. Ha 400 That would upon the rack of this tough 9 world 
What is't thou fay'ſt ?..-Her voice was ever ſoft, Stretch him out longer- 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman :- Edg. O, he is gone, indeed. 
I kill'd the flave that was a hanging thee. Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur'd ſo long: 
Cent. Tis true, my lords, he did. He but uſurp'd his life. 
Lear. Did I not, fellow ? [chion[45] Ab. Bear them from hence. Our preſent buſineſs 
I have ſeen the day, with my good biting faul-| IIs general woe. Friends of my ſoul, you twain 
I would have made them ſkip : I am old now, [To Kent and Edgar. 
And theſe ſame croſſes ſpoil me. Who are you? Rule in this realm, and the gor'd ſtate ſuſtain, 
Mine eyes are none o the beſt :---I'll tell you Kent, 1 have a journey, fir, ſhortly to go; 
ſtraight. ; zol My maſter calls, and I muſt not ſay, no. 
Kent, If fortune brag of two ſhe lov d and hated, Alb. The weight of this ſad time we muſt obey; 
One of them we behold. Speak what we feel, not what we ought to ſay. 
Lear, This is a dull fight: Are you not Kent? The oldeſt hath borne moſt : we that are young, 
Kent, The ſame: your ſervant Kent: Shall never ſce ſo much, nor live ſo long. 
Where is your ſervant Caius ? 55 [Excunt, with a dead march, 


7 To fords ſignifies to dy. 2 Mr. Steevens affixes the following meaning to this exclamation 
of Albany: 4 He is looking with attention on the pains employed by Lear to recover his child, and 
knows to what mĩſeries he muſt ſurvive, when he finds them to be ineffeftual, Having theſe images 
preſent to his eyes and imagination, he cries out, Rather fall, and ceaſe to be, at once, than continue in 
exiſtence only to be wwretch:d.” 3 Decay for misfortunes. 4+ That is, have anticipated their own * 
5 i. e. to this piece of decay d reyalty, this ruin'd majeſty. 6 With advantage, with increaſe. Mr. 
Steevens remarks, that this is an expreſſion of tenderneſs for his dead Cordelia, (not his fool, as yoo 
have thought) on whoſe lips he is ſtill intent, and dies away while ke is ſearching ſor life there. 1 he 
Rev. Dr. J. Warton judiciouſly obſerves, that the ſwelling and heaving of the heart 18 deſcribed by this 


molt expreſſive circumitance. 9 wy e. this yur rigid world. ROMEO 
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ROMEO AND JULIET.. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


EscALvs, Prince of Verona, 
Paris, Kinſman to the Prince. 
MoxTAGUE, 


Heads of two Houſes, at variance 


CarvLETy with each ether. ' 
Romxo, Son to Montague. 

MzxcvuT10y : Friends of 

BIMvot to, Romeo. 


TyrB8ALT, Kinſman to Capulet. 
As old Man, bis Coufin. 

Hur LAWRENCE, a Franciſcan, 
Friar Jonny of the ſame Order. 


ALTHASAR, Servant to Romeo, 
SAMPSON, 
Gnzconr, : Servants to Capulct, 
ABRAM) Servant to Montague. 
Three Muſicians. 
PETER, 


ady MonTacur, Wife te Montague. 

dy Carurzr, Wife to Capulct. 
ULIET, Daughter to Capulet, in love with Remes. 
urſe to Juliet. 


CHORUS. Page, Bey to Paris, an Officer, an Apetbecary. 


Citizens of Verona, ſeveral Men and Women, Relations to both Houſes ; Maſters, Guards, Watch and other 
Alttendants. 


The SCENE, in the beginning of the fifth AF, is in Mantua ; during all the reſt of the Play, at Verena, 


— — — — 


— — 


I.. S AE 


Two bouſholds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
Frem ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blond makes civil hands unclean, 
Frem forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of ftar-creft lovers tale their life; 


Wheſe miſadventur'd pitecus cvertbrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents" ſtrife, 


un 


The fearful paſſage of their death-mark'd loue, 
And the continuance of their parents" rage, 

Which, but their childrens" end, neught could remeuey 
Is now the two hours traffick of cur ſtage; 

The which if you with patient ears attend, 

What bere ſhall miſs, eur tvil ſhall frive to mend. 


. I. 


= > MW 2 0 
A STREET. 


Enter Sampſon and Gregory, tao» ſervants of Capulet. 


Som. { V.REGORY, o' my word, we'll not carry 
coals *, 
Greg. No, for then we ſhould be colliers. 
Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 
Greg. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out 
of the collar, 
Sem, I ſtrike quickly, being mov'd. 


Greg. But thou art not quickly mov'd to ſtrike. 


15 
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Sam. A dog of the houſe of Montague moves mo. 

Greg. To move, is---to ſtir; and to be valiant, 
is---to ſtand to it: therefore, if thou art mov'd, 
thou runn'ſt away. 

Sam. A dog of that houſe ſhall move me to 
ſtand : I will take the wall of any man or maid of 
Montague's. 

Greg. That ſhews thee a weak ſlave; for the 
weakeſt goes to the wall. 

Sam. True; and therefore women, being the 
weaker veſſels, are ever thruſt to the wall 
therefore I will puſh Montague's men from the 
wall, and thruſt his maids to the wall. 


The ſtory on which this play is founded, is related as a true one in Gir-lams de la Cortes Hiltory of 


Verona, and was well known to the Engliſh poets before the time of Shakſpearc. 


z Dr, Warburton 


abier ves, that this was a pliraſe formeily in uſe to ſignify the bearing i rien. 
3 V+ Greg. 
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Greg. The quarrel is between our maſters, 
us their men. [ 

Sam *Tis all one, I will ſhew myſelf a tyrant :| 
when I have fought with the men, I will be cruel 
with the maids; I will cut off their heads. 

Greg. The heads of the maids ? 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden- 
heads; take it in what ſenſe thou wilt. 

Greg. They muſt take it in ſenſe, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they ſhall feel, while I am able to ſtand :! 
and, 'tis known, I am a pretty piece of fleſh. 
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Greg. Tis well, thou art not fiſh; if thou hadſt, 
thou hadſt been Poor John.---Draw thy tool; here 
comes of the houſe of the Montagues. 
| "<P Enter Abram and Balthaſar. 

My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will 
back thee. 1250 64 

Greg. How ? turn thy back, and run ? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Greg. No, marry; I fear thee ! 

Sam. Let us take the law of our ſides; let 
them begin. 

Greg. I will frown, as I paſs by; and let the 
take it as they liſt. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb 
at them; which is a diſgrace to them, if they bear it. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 

Sam. 1 do bite my thumb, fir. 

Ar. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 

Sam. Is the law on our fide, if I ſay—ay ? 

Greg. No. 

Sam. No, fir, I do not bite my thumb at you, 
ir; but I bite my thumb, fir. 

Greg. Do you quarrel, fir? ; 

Abr. Quarrel, fir? no, fir. 


3 
Sam. If you do, fir, I am for you; I ſerve as| 


good a man as you. 
Abr. No better, | 


Sam. Well, fir. 
| Enter Benwolis, 

Greg. Say better; here comes one of my maſ- 
ter's kinſmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, ſir. 

Abr. You lye. 


25 


Down with the Capulets ! down with the Monta- 


gues ! 
Enter old Capulet, in his gown ; and Lady Capuler, 
Cap. What noiſe is this? Give me my long 
5 [ſword ?, ho! 

La. Cap. A crutch, a crutch !==Why call you 
for a ſword ? 

Cap. My ſword, I ſay !---old Montague is come, 
And flouriſhes his blade in ſpight of me. 


l Enter old Montague, and Lady Montague. 


Mon. Thou villain, Capulet, Hold me not, 


et me go. 
La. Mm. Thou ſhalt not ſtir one foot to ſeck 
foe, 


15 Enter Prince, with Attendants. 


Prin. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-ſtained teel,--- 
Will they not hear ?---what ho! you men, you 

beaſts,--- 


With purple fountains ifſuing from your veins,--. 
On pain of torture, from thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your miſ-temper*d 3 weapons to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince.--- 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet of our ſtreets ; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 

aſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments, 


20[That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 


39]To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 


ankred with peace, to part your cankred hate: 
f ever you diſturb our ſtreets again, 

our lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
or this time, all the reit depart away: 
5[Vou, Capulet, ſhall go along with me; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 
o know our further pleaſure in this caſe, 
o old Free- town, our common judgment-place. 
nce more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

[ Exeunt Prince, Capulet, &. 

Mon. Who ſet this ancient quarrelnew abroach?-- 
peak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 

Ben. Here were the ſervants of your adverſary, 
And yours, cloſe fighting ere I did approach : 


Sam. Draw, if you be men. Gregory, remem-45[I drew to part them; in the inſtant came 


ber thy ſwaſhing i blow, © [ They fight. 
Ben. Part, fools; put up your ſwords ; 
You know not what you do. 
Enter Tybalt. 
Tyb. What, art thou drawn among theſe heart- 
leſs hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 
Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy ſword, 
Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 


The fiery Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd; 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 

He ſwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who nothing hurt withal, hiſs'd him in ſcom: 


zo While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 


Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 
La. Mon. O, where is Romeo !---ſaw you him 
to-day ? 


Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace? I hate55|Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 


the word, 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee: | 
Have at thee, coward. f 


Ciz. Clubs, bills, and partizans ! ſtrike ! be 


Enter three or four Citizens, vith clubs, 
a 
them down ! 


To fwaſh ſeems to have meant to be a bully, to be noifily valiant. 
ſword uſed in war, which was ſometimes wielded with both harids. 


weapons uſed in anger. 


Ben. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where---underneath the grove of ſycamour, 


bo That weſtward rooteth from the city ſide--- 


So early walking did I ſee your ſon : 


2 The long ſword was the 
3 Mu-temf er d weapons are 
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Towards him I made; but he was Ware of me, eather of lead, bright ſmoak; cold fire, fick health! 


And ſtole into the covert of the wood: | Still-waking ſleep, that is not what it is 
1, meaſuring his affe ctions by my own, This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 
That moſt are buſied when they are moſt alone, 5 [Doſt thou not laugh? 
Purſu'd my humour, not purſuing his, 5} Hen. No, coz, I rather weep. 
And gladly ſhunn'd who gladly fled from me. Rom. Good heart, at what? 

Mon. Many a morning hath he there been ſeen Ben. At thy good heart's oppreſſion. 
With tears augmenting the freſh morning's dew, Rom. Why, ſuch is love's tranſgreſſion.— 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep ſighs: | |Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt; 
But all ſo ſoon as the all-chearing ſun to Which thou wilt propagate, to have it preſt 
Should in the furtheſt eaſt begin to draw With more of thine : this love that thou haſt ſhown, 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, th add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Away from light ſteals home my heavy ſon, Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the ſume of ſighs ; 


And private in his chamber pens himſelf; Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lover's eyes; 
Shuts up bis windows, locks fair day-light out, | 15/Being vex'd, a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers' tears: 


And makes himſelf an artificial night: What is it elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 


Black and portentous muſt his humour prove, A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſweet. j 
Unleſs good counſel may the cauſe remove. Farewel, my coz. [Geing. 1 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cauſe? Ben. Soft, I will go along; 1 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn it of him. ao An if you leave me fo, you do me . my 
Ben. Have you importun'd him by any means ? Rem. Tut, I have loſt myſelf; I am not here; | i 
Mm. Both by myſelf, and many other friends: This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where. . 
But he, his own affections' counſellor, Ben. Tell me in ſadneſs i, who ſhe is you love? 14 
Is to bimſelf—T will not ſay, how true Ram. What, ſhall I groan, and tell thee ? | " 
But to himſelf ſo ſecret and ſo cloſe, 5] Ben. Groan? why, no; | 48 
80 far from ſounding and diſcovery, But ſadly tell me, who. 0 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, | Rom. Bid a fick man in ſadneſs make his will | 
Ere he can ſpread his ſweet leaves to the air, O word ill urg'd to one that is ſo ill un 
Or dedicate his beauty to the ſame. In ſadnefs, coufin, I do love a woman. if 
Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 30% Ber. I aim'd ſo near, when Iſuppos'd you low d. 
We would as willingly give cure, as know. Rem. A right good marks-man !—=And fhe's | 
Enter Romes, at a diftance. fair I love. MI 
Ben. See, where he comes: So pleaſe you, ſtep Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is ſooneſt hit. 
aſide; Rem. Well, in that hit, you miſs : ſhe'll not 
ru know his grievance, or be much deny d. 35 be hit 


Man. 1 would, thou wert ſo happy by thy ſtay, With Cupid's arrow, ſhe hath Dian's wit; 
To hear true ſhriſt. Come, madam, let's away. And, in ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, 


LExcunt. From love's weak childiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 


Ben. Good morrow, couſin. She will not ſtay the fiege of loving terms, g 

Rom. Is the day ſo young? 40 Nor bid the encounter of aſſailing eyes, 

Ben. But new ſtruck nine. Nor ope her lap to ſaint-ſeducing gold: 

Rem. Ay me! ſad hours ſeem long. O, ſhe is rich in beauty; only poor, 

Was that my father that went hence ſo faſt ? That, when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore *. 

Ben. It was: What ſadneſs lengthens Romeo's Ben. Then the hath ſworn, that ſhe will fill 

hours? [them ſhort. 45 live chaſte? [waſte 

Rom. Not having that, which, having, mak Rem. She hath, and in that ſparing makes huge 

Ben. In love? | For beauty, ſtarv'd with her ſeverity, 

Rem. Out—— Cuts beauty off from all poſterity. 

Ben. Of love? She is too fair, too wiſe; wiſely too fair, 

Rem. Out of her favour where I am in love. 50 To merit bliſs by making me deſpair : 

Ben. Alas, that love, ſo gentle in his view, She hath forſworn to love; and, in that vow, 
Should be ſo tyrannous and rough in proof! Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 

Rom. Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 
Should, without eyes, ſee path-ways to his will! Rom. O, teach me how I ſhould forget to think. 
Where ſhall we dine ?—O me !—What fray wasſz 5] Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; 

here? Examine other beauties. 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. Rem. Tis the way 
Here's much to do with hate, but more with love: To call hers, exquiſite, in queſtion more: 
Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! Theſe happy maſks 3, that kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 
O any thing, of nothing firſt created ! oBeing black, put us in mind they hide the fair ; 
O heavy lightneſs! ſerious vanity ! He, that is ſtrucken blind, cannot forget 
Miſ-ſhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms ! The precious treaſure of his eye · ſight loſt 


That is, tell me in ſeriouſneſs. * Mr. Theobald reads, „ J7þ her dies beauty's fore.” 1. e, 
the maſks worn by female ſpectators of the play, 
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Shew me a miſtreſs that is paſſing fair, One pain is leſſen'd by another's anguiſh ; 
What doth her beauty ſerve, but as a note Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning 
Where I may read, who paſs'd that paſſing fair? One deſperate grief cures with another's languiſh; 
Farewell; thou canſt not teach me to forget. Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 
Ben. I'll pay that doctrine, or elſe die in debt. | 5 [And the rank poiſon of the old will die. ; 
| [Exeunt. Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that, 
SCENE U. Ben. For what, I pray thee? 
A Street. Rim. For your broken ſhin. 
; Ben, Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? is 
Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 10 Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a —_— 1 
And Montague is bound as well as I, . Shut up in priſon, kept without my food, G 
In penalty alike; and 'tis not hard, I think, Whipt, and tormented, and-- Good-e en, good 
For men ſo old as we to keep the peace. fellow. [read? 
Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both; Serv. God gi' good e'en,—lI pray, fir, can you 
And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds ſo long. 15] Rom, Ay, mine own fortune in my miſery. 
But now, my lord, what ſay you to my ſuit? Serv, Perhaps you have learn'd it without book; 
Cap. But ſaying o'er what I have ſaid before : But I pray, can you read any thing you ſee ? 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world, Rom. Ay, if I know the letters and the language, V 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years; Serv. Ye ſay honeſtly ; Reſt you merry I 
Let two more ſummers wither in their pride, 20] Rom, Stay, fellow; I can read. T 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. [ He reads the lift. ] 
Par. Younger than ſhe are happy mothers made. « Signior Martino, and his wife, and daughters 
Cap. And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early] “ County Anſelm, and his beauteous ſiſters; The 
made. « lady widow of Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and A 
The earth hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe, 25“ his lovely nieces; Mercutio, and his brother $1 


She is the hopeful lady of my earth ': 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her conſent is but a part; 
An ſhe agree, within her ſcope of choice 
Lies my conſent and fair according voice. 
This night I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 
Whereto I have invited many a gueſt, 
Such as 1 love; and you among the ſtore, 
One more, moſt welcomey makes my number more. 
At my poor houſe, look to behold this night 
Earth treading ſtars, that make dark heaven light : 
Such comfort as do luſty young men feel 
When well-apparel'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even ſuch delight 
Among freſh female buds ſhall you this night 
Inherit at my houſe ; hear all, all ſee, 
And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be: 
Such, amongſt view of many, mine being one, 
May ſtand in number, though in rec}:oning none. 
Come, go with me :—Go, firrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona, find thoſe perſons out, 
Whoſe names are written there; and to them ſay, 
My houſe and welcome on their pleaſure ſtay. 
[ Exeunt Capulct and Paris. 

Serv. Find them out, whoſe names are written 
here? It is written—that the ſhoemaker ſhould 
meddle with his yard, and the tailor with his laſt, 
the fiſher with his pencil, and the painter with his 
nets ; but I am ſent to find thoſe perſons, whoſe 
names are here writ, and can never find what 
names the writing perſon hath here writ, I muſt 
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« Valentine; Mine uncle Capulet, his wife and 
daughters; My fair niece Roſaline; Livia; 
« Signior Valentio, and his couſin Tybalt ; Lucio, 
and the lively Helena.“ | 
A fair aſſembly; Whither ſhould they come ? 

Serv. Up. 

Rem. Whither to ſupper? 

Serv, To our houſe, 

Rom. Whoſe houſe ? 

Serv. My maſter's. 

Rom. Indeed, I ſhould have aſk'd you that before. 

Serv, Now I'll tell you without aſking: My 


[maſter is the great rich Capulet; and if you be 


not of the houſe of Montagues, I pray, come and 
cruſh a cup of wine 2. Reſt you merry. 

Ben. At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capulet's 
Sups the fair Roſaline, whom thou ſo lov'ſt; 
With all the admired beauties of Verona: 

Go thither; and, with untainted eye, 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy ſwan a crow. 

Row. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains ſuch falſhood, then turn tears to fires! 
And theſe, o, often drown'd,could never die, 

Tranſparent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! 

One fairer than my love ! the all-ſecing ſun 
Ne'er ſa her match, ſince firſt the world begun. 

Ben. Tut! tut! you ſaw her fair, none elſe being 
Herſelf pois'd with herſelf in either eye: by, 
But in thoſe cryſtal ſcales, let there be weigh d 
Your lady's love 3 againſt ſome other maid 
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to the learned: In good time. That I will ſhew you, ſhining at this ſeaſt, T 
Enter Benvulio, and Romeo. And ſhe ſhall ſcant ſhew well, that now ſhews beſt. T 

Ben. Tut, man! one fire burns out — | Rem. III go along, no ſuch fight to be ſhewn, I 
burning. But to rejoice in ſplendor of mine own. [Excaut. 1 

This is a Galliciſm: Fille de terre is the French phraſe for an heireſs. 2 A cant expreſſion A 


which ſeems to have been once common among low people. We ſtill ſay—to crack a bertle. 3 Var 


lady: love is the love you bear to your lady, which in our language is commonly uſed for the lady 
herfclf. 


SCENE 


7 


A. Room in Capulet 1 Houſe 


Enter Lady Capulet, and Nurſe. 
La. Cap. Nurſe, where's my daughter? call her 
forth to me. 
Nurſe. Now, by my maidenhead,—at twelve 
year old, 

1 bade her come.—What, lamb ! what, lady-bird ivo 
God forbid !==where's this girl ?==what, Julict! 
E nter Juliet. 

Jul. How now, who calls ? 
Nurſe. Your mother. 


un 
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La. Cap. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold 
thy peace. [laugh, 

Nurſe. Yes, madam; Yet I cannot chuſe but 

To think it ſhould leave crying, and ſay— Ay: 

And yet, 1 warrant, it had upon its brow 

A bump as big as a young cockrel's ſtone; 

A par'lous knock; and it cried bitterly. 

Vea, quoth my huſband, © fall'ft upon thy face ? 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou com'ſt toage ; 

* Wilt thou not, Jule ?* it tinted, and ſaid Ay.“ 

Jul. And ſtint thou too, I pray thee, nurſe, ſay I. 

Nurſe, Peace, I have done. God mark thee to 


his grace 
Thou 


waſt the prettieſt babe that e er I nurs'd ; 


0 — 


— 


Jul. Madam, I am here; what is your will ? 
La. Cap. This is the matter: Nurſe, give leav 
awhile, 
We muſt talk in ſecret. Nurſe, come back again; 
I have remember d me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel. 
Thou know'ſt, my daughter's of a pretty age. 

Nurſe. Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. Cap. She's not fourteen. 

Nurſe. I'll lay fourteen of my teeth, 

And yet, to my teen i be it ſpoken, I have but four, 
She's not fourteen: How long is't now to Lam- 
mas-tide ? 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 

Nurſe. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
Come Lammas-eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen. 
Suſan and ſhey—God reſt all Chriſtian ſouls !—- 
Were of an age. Well, Suſan is with God; 

She was too good for me: But, as I ſaid, 

On Lammas-eve at night ſhall ſhe be fourteen ; 

That ſhall ſhe, marry ; I remember it well. 

"Tis fince the earthquake now eleven years; 

And ſhe was wean' d,. -I never ſhall forget it, — 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day: 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting i' the ſun under the dove-houſe wall, 

My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 

Nay, I do bear a brain: — but, as I ſaid, 

When it did taſte the worm-wood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool ! 

To ſee it teachy, and fall out with the dug. [trow, 

Shake, quoth the dove-houſe : *twas no need, 1145 

To bid me trudge. 

And fince that time it is eleven years : 

For then ſhe could ſtand alone; nay, by the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about. 

For even the day before, ſhe broke her brow : 

And then my huſband—God be with his ſoul! 

A was a merry man ;—took up the child; 

Vea, quoth he, * doſt thou fall upon thy face 

* Thou wilt fall backward, when thou haſt more 
© witz 

* Wilt thou not, Jule ?* and, by my holy-dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and ſaid—“ Ay: | 
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I warrant, an I ſhould live a thouſand years, 


35] 


An I might live to ſee thee married once, 
have my wiſh. 
La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk of :—Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How ſtands your diſpoſition to be married ? 
Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. 
Nurje. An honour ! were not I thine only nurſe, 
I'd ſay, thou hadſt ſuck d wiſdom from thy teat. 
La. Cap. Well, think of marriage now 
younger than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of eſteem, 
Are made already mothers: by my count 
was your mother much upon theſe years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief 
The valiant Paris ſeeks you for his love. 
Nurſe. A man, young lady! lady, ſuch a man, 
As all the world——Why, he's a man of wax. 
La. Cap. Verona's ſuramer hath not ſuch a flower, 
Nurſe. Nay, he's a flower; in faith, a very flower. 
La. Cap. What ſay you? can you love the gen- 
tleman ? 
This night you ſhall behold him at our feaſt : 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen 
Examine every ſeveral lineament, 
And ſee how one another lends content ; 
And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes. 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 
To beautify him, only lacks a cover: 
The fiſh lives in the ſea; and tis much pride, 
For fair without the fair within to hide : 
That book in many's eyes doth ſhare the glory, 
That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory. 
So ſhall you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 
By having him, maki ; yourſelf no lefs. 
Nurſe. No leſs? nay, bigger; women grow by 
men. love? 
La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris“ 
Jul. I'll look to like, if looking liking move: 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly, 
Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Madam, the gueſts are come, ſupper 
ſerv'd up, you call'd, my young lady aik'd for, the 
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To ſee now, how a jeſt ſhall come about 


I never ſhould forget it; Wilt thou not, jule? 
quoth he: 
And, pretty fool, it ſtinted z, and faid—* Ay. 


i. e. to my ſorrow. N 
ancient books were always printed in the margin. 


e curs'd in the pantry, and every thing in ex- 


2 J. e. it ſtopped, it ſorebore from weeping, 


tremity. I muſt hence to wait; I beſeech you, 
ſollow ſtraight, 


The comments on 


L. Caps 
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SC EN EZ WV. 
A Street. 
Eater Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, wvith five or fix 
Maſters, Torch-bearers, and others. 
Rom. What, ſhall this ſpeech be ſpoke for our 
excuſe? _- 
Or ſhall we on without apology ? 
Ber. The date is out of ſuch prolixity “: 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wink'd with a ſcarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper *; 
Nor no without-book prologue, ſaintly ſpoke 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
* La. Cap. 'We' follow-thee.—Juliet, the county 


ſtays. 
* Nurſe. Go, girl, ſeek happy nights to happy 


[AR 1. Scene 4, 
I'll be a candle-holder, and look on $5, 
The game was ne'er ſo fair, and I am done, 


own word : 
$ it thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire, 
Or (ſave your reverence) love, wherein thou ſtick's 
Up to the ears..-Come, we burn day-light?, ho. 
Rem. Nay, that's not ſo. 
Mer. 1 mean, fir, in delay 
10]We waſte our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
ake our good meaning; for our judgment fits 
ive times in that, ere once in our fine wits, 
Rom. And we mean well, in going to this maſk 
ut tis no wit to go. 
15] Mc. Why, may one aſk ? 
Rom, I dreamt a dream to-night. 
Mer. And ſo did I. 
Neem. Well, what was yours? 


After the prompter, for our enterance : 

But, let them meaſure us by What they will, 

We'll meaſure them a meaſure, and be gone. 
Rom. Give me a torch 3D 7” am not for this 

— ,- - - ambling; 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light, dance. 
Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you 
Ram. Not I, believe me: you have dancing- 

ſhoes, | 

With nimble ſoles; I have a foul of lead, 

So ſtakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings, 

And ſoar with them above a common bound. 
Nom. I am too fore enpearced with his ſhaft, 

To ſoar with his light feathers ; and ſo bound, 

J cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: 

Under love's heavy burden do I fink. 

Mer. And, to fink in it, ſhould you burden love ? 

Too great oppreſſion for a tender thing. 

Ram. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 

Too rude, too boiſt'rous z and it pricks like thorn. 


Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with[40 


love f 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. 
Give me a caſe to put my viſage in; 
[Putting on a maſt. 

A viſor for a viſor hat care I, 
What curious eye doth quote 4 deformities ? 
Here are the beetle-brows ſhall bluſh for me. 

Ben. Come, knock, and enter; and no ſooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rem. A torch for me; let wantoas, light of 
| heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels 5; 
For I am proverd'd with a grandfire phraſe, 


Mer. That dreamers often lye. 
Rem. In bed afleep ; while they do dream things 
true. [ you, 
Mer. O, then, I ſee, queen Mab hath been with 
he is the fairies* midwife; and ſhe comes 
n ſhape no bigger than an agat ſtone 
2$]On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
rawn with a team of little atomies i 
thwart men's noſes as they lie afleep : 
er waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners” legs; 
he cover, of the wings of graſhoppers ; 
he traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 
he collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams; 
er whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh, of film: 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 
ot half ſo big as a round little worm 
rick'd from the lazy finger of a maid: 
er chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
ade by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 
ime out of mind the fairies' coach- makers. 
nd in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night 
hrough lovers“ brains, and then they dream of 
[ftraight; 
n courtiers* knees, that dream on court ſics 
er lawyers” fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees; 
er ladies“ lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream; 
45] Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-meats tainted are, 
metime ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit : 
And ſometime comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's tail, 
50 Tickling a parſon's noſe as a' lies aſleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefite : 


35 


Sometime ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
| And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 


It was a cuſtom obſerved by thoſe who came uninvited to a maſquerade, with a defire to conceal 
themſelves for the ſake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater freedom of converſation, to preface tl1e'r 
entry on theſe occaſions by ſome ſpeech in praiſe of the beauty of the ladies, or the generoſity of tl 


entertainer; and to the prolixity of ſuch introductions we believe Romeo is made to allude. 


note 7, p. 957% 
To gwvte is to chſerve. 


2 Set 


3 A torcb-bearer ſeems to have been a conſtant attendant on every troop of malks. 
We have already obſerved, that it was anciently the cuſtom to ftrew 


rooms with res, before carpets were in uſe. The ſtage was alſo anciently ſtrewn with 14/54 
© The proverb which Romeo means, is contained in the line immediately following : To bold the car dlo 


is a very common proverbial expreſſion, for being an idle ſpectator. 
expreſſion, the preciſe meaning of which cannot be determined. 


to have been a game. 
lighted in the day time. 


7 Dun's the mouſe is a proverbial 
85 Draw dun cut of the mire, ſeems 


To burn day-light is a proverbial expreſſion, uſed when candles, &c. ate 
1% Alan is no more than an obſolete ſubſtitute for atem. 


Of 


Mer. Tut! dun's the mouſe 7, the conſtable'g 


RY "ITY , rk a DT I + 2 _X- FT *' he 


| AR 1. Scene 5.] 


ot breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, | 
Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he ſtarts, and wakes; 
And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, 
And fleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night; 
And cakes the elf-locks in foul fluttiſh hairs , 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage. 
This is ſhown 
Rem. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. 
Mer. Trae, I talk of dreams; 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air; 
And more inconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen boſom of the north, 
And, being anger*d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 
Ben, This wind, you talk of, blows us from our 
ſelves; 


| 
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Enter Capulet, &c. with the Gueſts and the 

1 Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies, that have 

their feet 

Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you: 
Ah ha, my miſtreſſes ] which of you all 
Will now deny todance ? ſhe that makes dainty, ſhe, 
I'll ſwear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have ſeen the day, 
That I have worn a viſor; and could tell 
A whiſpering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would pleaſez--"tis gone, tis gone, tis gone: 


Vou are welcome, g n. Come, muſicians, 
lay. 
A hall! a halls! give room, and foot it, girls. 


[ Muſick plays, and they dance, 


5 
More light, ye knaves ; and turn the tables up, 


And quench the fire, the room js grown too hot 
Ah, firrah, this unlook'd-for ſport comes well. 
Nay, fit, nay, fit, good couſin Capulet ; 
For you and I are paſt our dancing days : 
How long is 't now, fince laſt yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk ? 
2 Cap. By 'r lady, thirty years, much: 
1 Cap. What, man ! *tis not ſo much, tis not ſo 
'Tis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, | 


Supper is done, and we ſhall come too late. 
Rem. I fear, too early: for my mind miſgives, 

Some conſequence, yet hanging in the ſtars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night's revels; and expire the term 

ol a deſpiſed life, clos d in my breaſt, 

By ſome vile forfeit of untimely death: 

But He, that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 

Direct my ſail!— On, luſty gentlemen. : 
Ben, Strike, drum. LExcunt. 
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A Hall in Capulet's Heouſe, 
Enter Servants. 


1 Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not t 
take away ? he ſhift a trencher*! he ſcrape a 
trencher ! 

2 Sery, When good manners ſhall lie all in on 
or two men's hands, and they unwaſh'd too, 'tis 
foul thing, | 

1 Serv. Away with the joint-ſtools, remov 
the court-cupboard 3, look to the plate :——good 
thou, ſave me a piece of march-pane *; and, as 
thou loy'ſt me, let the porter let in Suſan Grind- 
ſtone, and Nell.— Antony! and Potpan ! 

2 Serv. Ay, boy; ready. 

1 Serv. You are look'd for, and call'd for, aſk'd 
for, and ſought for, in the great chamber. 

2 Sery, We cannot be here and there too. 
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Come pentecoſt as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years; and then we maſk'd, 

2 Cap. Tis more, tis more: his ſon is elder, fir; 
His ſon is thirty, ; | 

1 Cap, Will you tell me that? 

His ſon was but a ward two years ago. 

Rom. What lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ? 

Serv. I know not, fir. 

Rom, O, ſhe doth teach the torches to burn bright? 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's ear: 

Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear ! 

So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. 

The meaſure done, I'll watch her place of ſtand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 
Did my heart fove till now ? forſwear it, fight?! 
For I ne'er ſaw true beauty till this night. 

Tyb. This, by his voice, ſhuuld be a Montague: 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: What, dares the ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 

To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity ? 
Now, by the ſtock and honour of my kin, 
To ſtrike him dead I hold it not a fin. 

1 Cap. Why, how now, kinſman ? wherefore 

ſtorm you ſo? 

Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe 
A villain, that is hither come in ſpight, 

To ſcorn at our ſolemnity this night, 


Cheerly, boys; be briſk a while, and the longer|55 
liver take all. [ Exeunt | 


1 Cap, Young Romeo is't? 


1 This was a common ſuperſtition, and ſeems to have had its riſe from the horrid diſeaſe called the 


Plica Polonica. 


2 Trenchers wore ſtill uſed by perſons of good faſhion in our author's time. They 


continued common much longer in many public ſocieties, particularly in colleges and inns of court ; 


and are ſtill retained at Lincoln's-Inn. 


3 Meaning perhaps, what we call at preſent the fide-brard. 


4 March-pane was a confection made of piſtachio-nuts, almonds, and ſugar, &c, and in high eſteem in 


Shakſpeare's time. It was a conſtant article in the deſſerts of our anceſtors, 


occurs frequently in the old comedies, and ſignifies, 


5 This exclamation 


Tybe 


make roam. 
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Tyb. Tis he, that villain Romeo. 
1 Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman z 
And, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth : 
1 would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou reſpect, 
Shew a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns, 
An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt. 
Ty. It fits, when ſuch a villain is a gueſt ; 
Tu not endure him. 
1 Cap. He ſhall be endur d; 
What, goodman boy !—1 ſay, he ſhall :- Go to 
Am I the maſter here, or you? go to. 
You'll not endure him God ſhall mend my ſoul-- 
You'll make a mutiny among my gueſts ! 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


let him alone] 


[Act 1. Scene g. f 


Nurſe. Madam, your mother craves a word with 
Rom. What is her mother ?- [you, 
Nurſe. Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother is the lady of the houſe, 
And a good lady, and a wiſe, and virtuous : 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 
I tell you—he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chink. 
Rom. Is ſhe a Capulet ? 
1000 dear account ! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben. Away, begone ; the ſport is at the beſt, 
Rom. Ay ſo I fear; the more is my unreſt, 
1 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards 3. 
rs[[s it een ſo? Why, then I thank you all; 
I thank you, honeſt gentlemen ; good night 
More torches here — Come on, then let's to bed. 
Ah, firrah, by my fay, it waxes late; 


* 


You will ſet cock-a-hoop! you'll be the man 
Tyb. Why, uncle, tis a ſhame. 
x Cap. Go to, go to, 
You are a ſaucy boy :—Is't ſo, indeed. 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you * ;j—l 
What,— 
You muſt contrary me | marry, tis time 
Well ſaid, my hearts: — Vou are aprincox* ; go: 
Be quiet, or—More light, more light, for ſhame ! 
I'll make you quiet; What —Cheerly, my hearts 
Tyb. Patience perforce, with wilful chol 
meeting, 
Makes my fleſh tremble in their different greeting. 
1 will withdraw: but this intruſion ſhall, 
Now ſeeming ſweet, convert to bitter gall. [ Exit. 
Rom. If I profane with my unworthy hand 
[To Juliet. 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine is this 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready ſtand | 
. Toſmooth that rough touch with a tender kiſs. 
Jul. Good pilgrim you do wrong your hand 
too much, 
Which mannerly devotion ſhews in this ; 
For ſaints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiſs, 
Rom. Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muſt uſe in prayer. 
Rom. O then, dear ſaints, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, leſt faith turn to deſpair. 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for 
prayers” ſake. [1 take, 
Ram. Then move not, while my prayer's effect 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg'd. 
[Ning her. 
Ful.Then have my lips the fin that they have took. 
Rem. Sin ſrom my lips? O treſpaſs ſweetly urg d 
Give me my fin again. 
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Ful. You kiſs by the book. 


1 i. e. to do you an injury. 
ready, at hand. 


['ll to my reſt. [ Exeurt, 
Ful. Come hither, nurſe: Whatis yon gentleman? 
Nurſe. The ſon and heir of old Tiberio. 

Ful. What's he that now is going out of door? 

Nurſe. That, as I think, is young Petruchio, 

Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would 

Nurſe. I know not. ſnot dance? 

Jul. Go, aſk his name: if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurſe. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
The only ſon of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love ſprung from my only hate! 
Too early ſeen unknown, and known too late 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I muſt love a loathed enemy. 

Nurſe, What's this ? what's this ? 

Jul. A rhyme 1 learn'd even now 
Of one I danc'd withal. [Ore calls within, Juliet. 

Nurſe. Anon, anon :;— 

Come, let's away; the ſtrangers all are gone. 

[ Exeurt, 


$ 


> 


Enter CHORUS. 
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Now old defire doth on his death-bed lie, 


And young affeQion gapes to be his heir; 
That fair, for which love groan'd ſore, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; 
But to his foe ſuppos'd he muſt complain, [ hooks : 
And ſhe ſteal love's ſweet bait from teartul 
Being held a foe, he may not have acceſs 
To breathe ſuch vows as lovers uſe to ſwear ; 
And ſhe as much in love, her means much 1c fs 
To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But paſſion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Temp'ring extremitics with extream ſwert. 


50 


55 [ Exit Chris 
4 A princex is a coxcomb, a conceited perſons 2 Towards is 
ACT 


Act 2. Scene 2+] 


A C 


: 2 W_ © = * 


The Street, 
Enter Romeo alone. 
1 
here? | 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. 


[Exit. 
Enter Benwvolio, wvith Mercutio. 
Ben. Romeo! my couſin Romeo 
Mer. He is wiſe; 
And, on my life, hath ſtol'n him home to bed. 
Ben, He ran this way, and leapꝰd this orchard wall: 
Call, good Mercutio. 
Mer. Nay, I'll conjure t00, 
Why, Romeo! humours ! madman ! paſſion ! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeneſs of a ſigh, 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am ſatisfied; 
Cry but—Ay me! couple but—love and dove; 
Speak to my goſſip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name to her purblind ſon and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that ſhot ſo trim, 
When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar maid *.— 
He heareth not, he ſtirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead, and I muſt conjure him. 
I conjure thee by Roſaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her ſcarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, ſtraight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demeſnes that there adjacent lie, 
That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us. 
Ben, An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mer. This cannot anger him: twould anger him 
To raiſe a ſpirit in his miſtreſs” circle 
Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there ſtand 
Till ſhe had laid it, and conjur'd it down; 
That were ſome ſpight : my invocation 
Is fair and honeſt, and, in his miſtreſs' name, 
I conjure only but to raiſe up him. [trees, 
Ben. Come, he hath hid himſelf among thoſe 
To be conſorted with the humourous * night: 
Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. 
Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 
And with his miſtreſs were that kind of ſruit, 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone, 
Romeo, good night ;—I'll to my truckle-bed; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to fleep: 
Come, ſhall we go? ; 
Ben. Go, then; for 'tis in vain 


To ſeek him here, that means not to be found. 
[ Excunt. 
BB © a © 
| Capulct”s Garden, 


Enter Romeo, | 
Rem. He jeſts at ſcars, that never felt a wound.— 


1 Alluding to an old ballad preſerved in Dr. Percy's R-/iquzr of ancient Fngliſh Poetry, 
3 The ſenſe is, Thou art thyſelf (i. e. a heing of diſ- 


ſpeare means humid, the moiſt dezwy night, 


ROMEO AND JULIET, 
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II. 


But, ſoft! what light through yonder wind 
It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun !— [breaks 


[ Juliet appears above at a window 
Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 


5 |Who is already fick and pale with grief, 


That thou her maid art far more fair than ſhe; 
Be not her maid, fince ſhe is envious ; 

Her veſtal livery is but fick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; caſt it off. 


rollt is my lady: O, it is my love: 


O, that ſhe kpew ſhe were 
She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; What of that? 
Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it. 
I am too bold, tis not to me it ſpeaks: 
Two of the faireſt ſtars in all the heaven, 
Having ſome buſineſs, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe ſtars, 
As day-light doth a lamp: her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were not night. 
See, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 
Jul. Ay me! 
Rom. She ſpeaks : 
O, ſpeak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is the winged meſſenger of heaven 
Unto the white up-turned wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. 

Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou 

Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name: 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 
Rom. Shall I hear more, or ſhall 1 ſpeak at this ? 
A, 

Jul. Tis but thy name, that is my „ 
Thou art thyſelf, though not a Montague 3, 
What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor toot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part : 
What's in a name? That which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title: Romeo, doff thy name; 
And tor that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf. 

Rem. I take thee at thy word: 
Call me but love, and lil be new baptiz'd; 


Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 


2 Shak- 


Gnguiſhed excellence), though thou art not what thou appeareſt to others, akin to thy family in malice. 


Jul 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Jul. What man art thou, that, thus befcreen'd| 
in night, 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel? 

Rom. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am : 5 
My name, dear ſaint, is hateful to myſelf, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee 3 
Had I it written, I would tear the word, 

Ful. My ears have yet notdrunk a hundred word 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound j io 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee diſlike. 

Jul. How cam'ſt thou hither, tell me; and 

wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb; 15 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinſmen find thee here. 
Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-perch 
theſe walls; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out: 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinſmen are no ſtop to me, 

Ful. 1f they do ſee thee, they will murder thee. 

Rom. Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords ; look thou but ſwee 
And I am proof againſt their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world, they ſaw t 

Rim. I have night's cloak to hide me from thei 
And, but thou love me, let them find me here; * 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogu'd *, wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whoſe direction found'ſt thou out thi 

place ? | 

Rom. By love, who firſt did prompt me to enquire 335 
He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandize. 
Jul. Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is o 
my face; 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my check, 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to-nigh 


[AR 2. Scene 2, 


Rem. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 

That tips with filver all theſe fruit - tree tops. 

Jul. O, ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtany 
moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 


Rom. What ſhall I ſwear by ? 
Jul. Do not ſwear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 
Rom. If my heart's dear love 
Ful. Well, do not ſwear; although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to- night: | 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden ; 
Too like the lightning, whick doth ceaſe to be, 
Exe one can ſay—lt lightens. Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet, 
ood night, good night! as ſweet repoſe and reſt 
me to thy heart, as that within my breaſt ! 
Rem. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied? 
Jul. What ſatisfa&tion canſt thou have to-night? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow 
for mine. | | 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Rem. Would'ſt thou withdraw it ? for what pur- 
poſe, love? | 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again, 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
hear ſome noiſe within; Dear love, adieu! 
" [Nurſe calls within, 
Anon, good nurſe Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exits 
Rom. O bleſſed bleſſed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſubſtantial. 
Re-enter Juliet, above. 
Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 


Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 
What I have ſpoke ; But farewel compliment 
Doſt thou love me ? I know, thou wilt ſay—Ay; 
And I will take thy word : yet, if thou ſwear'ſt, 
Thou may'ſt prove falſe ; at lovers: perjuries, 
They ſay, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully :; 

Or if thou think'ſt I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but, elſe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou may'ſt think my haviour light: |55 
But truſt me, gentleman, I'll prove more true, 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange. 
I ſhould have been more ſtrange, 1 muſt confeſs, 
But that thou over-heardſt, ere I was ware, 

My true love's paſſion : therefore pardon me; 60 
And not impute this yiclding to light love, 

Which the dark night hath ſo diſcovered. 


45 


indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 


5o And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 


; [Within : Madam. 
I come, anon. —But if thou mean'ſt not well, 
do beſeech thee,—[ Within : Madam. ] By and by, 
come 

To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I ſend. 

Rom. So thrive my ſoul 

Jul. A thouſand times good night! [Exit 

Rom. A thouſand times the worſe, to want thy 


light. [bocks; 
Love goes toward love, as ſchool-boys from their 
ut love from love, towards ſchool with heavy looks. 


i. e. delayed, 


Re-entor 


aA * 


= 


- —_— 


ao fr. oa a 
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Re-enter Juliet again, above. 
Jul. Hiſt! — — for a ſaulconer” 


voice, 

To lure this taſſel-· gentle * back again! 

Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud; 

Elſe would I tear the cave where echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than 

With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

Rom. It is\my ſoul, that calls upon my name : 
How filver-ſweet ſound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like ſoſteſt muſick to attending ears 

Jul. Romeo 

Rom. My ſweet? 

At what o'clock to-morrow 

Shall I ſend to thee ? 

Rom, By the hour of nine. 

Jul. I will not fail; tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rem. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I ſhall forget, to have thee till ſtand there 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll ſtill ſtay, to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jui. Tis almoſt morning, I would have thee gone; 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. 
Rom, I would, I were thy bird. 
Jul. Sweet, ſo would I; 

Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 


Good- night, good night! parting is ſuch ſwe 
ſorrow 


Rem. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in th 
breaſt 


Would I were ſleep and peace, ſo ſweet to reſt! 

Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell; 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. ¶ Exit. 
SCENE Ill 


A MONASTERY. 
Enter Friar Latorence, with a baſket. 
Fri. The grey-ey d morn ſmiles on the frown- 
ing night, 
Checkering the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light; 
And flecked * darkneſs like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path-way,made by Titan's wheels: 
Now ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 
The day to chear, and night's dank dew to dry, 
I muſt up-fill this ofier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb : 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
We ſucking on her natural boſom find ; 
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O, mickle is the powerful grace d, that lies 
n plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities: 
For nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 

ut to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give; 
5 Nor aught ſo good, but, ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 
Revolts from true birth, ſtumbling on abuſe ; 
Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapplied ; 
And vice ſometime's by action dignify'd. 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
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10[Poiſon hath refidence, and med'cine power: 


Forthis, being ſmelt, with that part chears each part; 
ing taſted, lays all ſenſes with the heart. 

wo ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them till 

n man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 


15 And, where the worſer is predominant, 


ull ſoon the canker death eats up that plant. 
Emer Romeo, 
Rom. Good morrow, ſather ! 
Fri. Benedicite! * 
hat early tongue ſo ſweet ſaluteth me? 
Young ſon, it argues a diſtemper'd head, 
So ſoon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
are keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, fleep will never lie; 


25 But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuft brain 


Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign z 

Therefore thy earlineſs doth me affure, 

Thou art up- rouz d by ſome diſtemp'rature z 

Or if not ſo, then here I hit it right. 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 

Rom. That laſt is true, the ſweeter reſt was mine. 

Fri. God pardon fin! waſt thou with Rofaline ? 

Rom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father? no; 

I have forgot that name, and that name's woo, 
Fri. That's my good fon : But where haſt thoy 

been then? 

Rum. I'll tell thee, ere thou aſk it me again, 
have been feaſting with mine enemy; 

Where, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 

That's by me wounded ; both our remedies 

Within thy help and holy phyſick lies: 

I bear no hatred, bleſſed man; for, lo, 

y interceſſion likewiſe ſteads my foe. 

Fri. Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift ; 

45 Riddling confeſſion tinds but riddling ſhrift. 

Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love 

is ſet 

On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 

As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine; 

5ol And all combin'd, ſave what thou muſt combing 

By holy marriage : When, and where, and how, 

We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 

I'll tell thee as we paſs ; but this I pray, 

That thou conſent to marry us this day. 

55 Fri. Holy Saint Francis! what a change is hers! 

Is Roſalne, whom thou didſt love ſo dear, 

ſoon forſaken ? Young men's love then lies 

ot truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

Holy Saint Francis | what a deal of brine 


30 


Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for ſome, and yet all different. 


The tafſe! or tierce! (for ſo it ſhould be ſpelt) is the male of the 
force or third leſs than the female, This is equally true of all birds of prey» 
3 j. e. efficacious virtue. 


3 R 


dappled, ſtreak d, or variegated, 


Hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks for Roſaline ! 


goſibawk ; ſo called, becauſe it Is 8 
3 Flacked is ſpotted, 


How 
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Mer. More than prince of cats *, I can tell you, 
he is the courageous captain of compliments: 
e fights as you ſing prick-ſong, keeps time, di. 


How much alt water thrown away in waſte, | 
To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte ! 
The ſun not yet thy ſighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ſtain doth fit 5 
Of an old tear, that is not waſh'd off yet: 
It e er thou waſt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, 
Thou and theſe woes were all for Roſaline; 
And art thou chang'd ? Pronounce this ſentence 
then 10 
Women may fall, when there's no ſtrength in men. 
Rem. Thou chidd'ſt me oft for loving Roſaline. 
Fri. For doating, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad'ſt me bury love. 
ri. Not in a grave, 15 
To lay one in, another out to have. 
Rem. I pray thee, chide not: ſhe, whom I love 


f afilk button, a duelliſt, a duelliſt; a gentleman 
the very firſt houſe of the firſt and ſecond 
uſe 2: — Ah, the immortal paffado! the punto re. 
erſo! the hay 
Ben. The what? 
Mer. The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affeQing 
taſticoes; theſe new tuners of accent 
4 very good blade —4 very tall m 
very guad tre Why, is not this a la. 
table thing, grandſire, that we ſhould be thus 
ſflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe faſhion. 
gers, theſe Pardonnez-moy's, who ſtand & 
uch on the new form, that they cannot fit at eaſe 
the old bench? O, their bon's, their bon's 4! 


Enter Romeo. 
Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo, 


now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow; 
The other did not ſo. 0 
Fri. O, ſhe knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not ſpell. 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring := 
In one reſpect I'll thy aſſiſtant be; fleſh, ficth, how art thou fiſhified !—=Now is he 
For this alliance may ſo happy prove, 25|for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in: Laura, 
To turn your houſholds' rancour to pure love. his lady, was but a kitchen-wench ;—marry, the 
Rom. O, let us hence; I ſtand on ſudden haſte. d a better love to be-rhyme her: Dido, a dowdy; 
Fri. Wiſely, and low ; They ſtumble, that run leopatra, a gipſey ; Helen and Hero, hildings and 
faſt. [Exeunt.| , [harlots ; Thiſbe, a grey eye or ſo, but not to the 
SCENE IV, 10[purpoſe.<Signior Romeo, = Jour ! there's a 
French ſalutation to your French flop 5. You gave 

The STREET. s the counterfeit fairly laſt night. 


Enter Benvulis and Merentio, Rim. Good morrow to you both. What coun- 
Mer. Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be ?—f [terfeit did I give you? 
Came he not home to-night ? 35] Mer. The ſlip, ſir, the flip ; Can you not conceive? 


Ben. Not to his father's; I ſpoke with his man. 
Mer. Why, that ſame pale hard-hearted wench, 


Rem. Pardon, good Mercutio, my buſineſs was 
reat; and, in ſuch a caſe as mine, a man may 


that Roſaline, ſtrain courteſy. 

Torments him fo, that he will fore run mad. Mer. That's as much as to ſay—ſuch a caſe as 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinſman of old Capulet, goſyours conſtrains a man to bow in the hams, 
Hath ſent a letter to his father's houſe. Rom. Meaning—to curt'ſy. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. Mer. Thou haſt moſt kindly hit it. 

Ben. Romeo will anſwer it. Rem. A moſt courteous expoſition. 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may anſwer Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courteſy, 
letter. 5 Rom. Pink for flower. 

Ben, Nay, he will anfwer the letter's maſter, Mer. Right. | 
how he dares, being dar'd. Rm. Why, then is my pump well flower'd ”, 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead] | Mer. Well ſaid: follow me this jeſt now, til 
Nabb'dwith a whitewench'sblack eye,ſhotthorough] ſthou haſt worn out thy pump; that, when the 


the ear with a love-ſong; the very pin of his|5cſfingle ſole of it is worn, the jeſt may remain, after 
heart cleft with the blind bow-boy's but-ſhaft | the wearing, ſolely fingular. 


And is he a man to encounter Tybalt ? Rem. O fingle-fol'd jeſt, ſolely ſingular for the 
Ben, Why, what is Ty alt? ſingleneſs ! 


1 Tylert, the name given to the Cat, in the ſtory-book of Reynard rbe Fr. 2 That is, a gentleman 
of the firſt rank, of the firſt eminence among theſe duelliſts; and one who underſtands the whole 
ſcience of quarrelling, and will tell you of the f-/ cauſe, and the ſecond cauſe, for which a man is to 
fight, 3 The bay is the word hai, you have it, uſed when a thruſt reaches the antagoniſt. * i. e. 
How ridiculous they make themſelves in crying out goa, and being in eeſtaſies with every trifle. 
Ss Siops are large looſe breeches or trytuſers worn at preſent only by ſailors. To underſtand this play 
upon the words cewnterfeit and ſlip, it ſhould be obſerved, that in our author's time there was a coun- 
terfeit piece of money diſtinguiſhed by the name of a ſlip. 7 Dr. Johnſon ſays, Here is a vein of 
wit too thin to be eaſily found, The fundamental idea is, that Romeo wore pinked pumps, that 15 
punched with holes in figures, as 

s 
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| Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made 


elf to mar. 
Nurſe. By my troth, it is well ſald; For him- 
If to mar, quoth 'a ?==Gentlemen, can any of you 
u me where I may find the young Remes ? 
Rem. I can tell you; but young Romes will be 


. Rem. Switch and ſpurs, ſwitch and ſpurs ; 
ru cry a match. 

Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-gooſe chaſe, 5 
1 am done; for thou haſt more of the wild-gooſ 


in one of thy wits, than, I am ſure, I have in my] folder when you have found him, than he was when 
whole five: Was I with you there for the gooſe? | [you ſought him: I am the youngeſt of that name, 
Kam. Thou waſt never with me for any thing, for fault of a worſe. 
when thou waſt not there for the gooſe. of Nurſe. You ſay well. 
Mer. 1 will bite thee by the ear for that jeſt. Mer. Yea, is the worſt well? very well took, 
Rom. Nay, good gooſe, bite not. faith; wiſely, wiſely. 
Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter ſweeting *; it is Nurſe. If you de he, fir, I defire ſome confl- 
moſt ſharp ſauce. dence with you. 


Rem. And is it not well ſerw d in to a ſweet gooſe ig Ben. She will indite him to fome ſupper. 

Mer. O, here's a wit of cheverel i, that ftretc Mer, A bawd, a bawd, a bawd! So ho! 
from an inch narrow to an ell broad ! | Rom, What haſt thou found ? 

Rom. 1 ſtretch it out for that word—broac Mer. No hare, ſir; unleſs a hare, fir, in a 
which added to the gooſe, proves thee far and wic lenten pye, that is ſomething ſtale and hoar ere it 
a broad gooſe. obe ſpent. 8 


Mer. Why, is not this better now than groaning Hin old bare haar ?, 
for love? now thou art ſociable, now art thor And an old bare bear, 
Romeo; now art thou what thou art, by art a I: very good meat in lent : 
well as by nature : for this driveling love is like But a hare that is hear, 
great natural, that runs lolling up and down to hic Is too much for . 
his bauble in a hole 3, When it hears ere it be ſpent.m 


Ben. Stop there, ſtop there. Romeo, will you come to your father's? we'll to 
Mer. Thou defireſt me to ſtop in my tale agair dinner thither. 

the hair 4, Rem, I will follow you. 
Ben. Thou would'ſt elſe have made thy tale large. 30 Mer. Farewel, ancient lady; farewel, lady, 
Mer. O, thou art deceiv'd, I would have made it lady, lady 8. 


ſhort: for I was come to the whole depth of my [ Exeunt Mercurio, and Benwolire 
tale; and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument Nurſe, I pray you, fir, what ſaucy merchant®9 . 
no longer. was this, that was ſo full of his ropery ? 
Nom. Here's goodly geer ! 35] Rom. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear 
Eater Nurſe, and Peter, himſelf talk ; and will ſpeak more in a minute, 
Mer. A il, a ſail, a ſail! than he will ſtand to in a month. 
Ben. Two, two; a ſhirt, and a ſmock. Nurſe. An 'a ſpeak any thing againſt me, I'll 
Nurſe. Peter ! take him down an a were luſtier than he is, and 
Per. Anon? | twenty ſuch Jacks; and if I cannot, I'll find thoſe 
Nurſe. My fan 5, Peter. that ſhall, Scurvy knave! I am none of his flirt= 
Mer. Do, good Peter, to hide her face; for her Igills; I am none of his ſxains- mates: And 
fan's the fairer of the two. thou muſt ſtand by too, and ſuffer every knave to 
Nurſe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. uſe me at his pleaſure ? 
Mer. God ye good den s, fair gentlewoman. [45] Per. I faw no man uſe you at .es pleaſure; if I 
Nurſe, Is it good den? had, my weapon ſhould quickly have been our, I 
Mer. Tis nole(s, I tell you; for the bawdy hand] [warrant you: I dare draw as ſoon as another man, 
of the dial is now upon the prick of noon. if I ſee occaſion in a good quarrel, and the law on 


Narſc; Out vpon you ! what a man are you? my fide. 


A bitter feoeeting is an apple of that name. * Cheverel is ſoft leather for gloves ; from chevrear, 
@ bid, Fr. 3 It has been already obſerved, in a note on Als ell, &c. that a bauble was one of the 
accoutrements of a licenſed fool or jeſter. # An expreſſion equivalent to one which we now uſe — 
« againſt the gran. $5 The bufineſs of Peter carrying the Nurſes fan ſeems ridiculous according to 
modern manners; but ſuch was formerly the practice. i. e. God give you a good even, 7 Hoary 
or boary, is oſten uſed for mouldy, as things grow white from moulding. The burthen of an old 
ſong. 9 Mr. Steevens obſerves, that the term merchant, which was, and even now is, frequently 
applied to the loweſt ſort of dealers, ſeems anciently to have been uſed on theſe familiar occafions in 
contradiſtinction to gert/eman ; ſignifying that the perſon ſhewed by his behaviour he was a low fellow, 
The term chap, i. e. chapman, à word of the ſame import with merchant in its leſs reſpectable ſenſe, is 
Rill in common uſe among the vulgar, as 2 general denomination for any perſon of whom they mean 
to ſpeak with freedom or diſreſpect. 1. e. roguery, 1 A ſtein or ſtain was either a knife or 2 
Port dagger. By fagins-wates the nurſe means, none of his loofe companions who frequent the fencing- 
ſchool with him, where we may ſuppoſe the exerciſe of this weapon was taught. 
3RK3 Niue. 
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950 ROMEO! AND JULIET. aa 2. Scene 3, 


Nurſe. Now, afore God, I am fo vext, that Pet. Anon? ; a 
every part about me quivers. Scurvy knave !— Nurſe. Peter, take my fan, and go before, 
Pray you, fir, a word: and, as I told you, my [ Excum, 
young lady bade me enquire . out; what ſh 2” B Þ & BEA ; 
bade me ſay, I will keep to myſelf : but firſt let] 5 N 
me tell ye, if ye ſhould lead her into a fool's pa- — Srearrang 
radiſe, as they ſay, it were a very groſs kind o Enter Juliet. 
behaviour, as they ſay : for the gentlewoman is Jul. The clock ſtruck nine, when I did ſend 
young ; and, therefore, if you ſhould deal double the nurſe; 
with her, truly, it were an ill thing to be offered|1o{in half an hour ſhe promis'd to return. 
to any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing. Perchance, ſhe cannot meet him :—that's not ſo. 

Rom. Nurſe, commend me to thy lady and miſ-| JO, ſhe is lame! love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, 
treſs. I proteſt unto theeg—— hich ten times faſter glide than the ſun's beams, 


Nurſe. Good heart! and, i“ faith, I will tell] Priving back ſhadows over lowring hills: 
her as much: Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyſulſi 5 Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 


woman. And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurſe ? thou Now is the ſun upon the highmoſt hill 
doſt not mark me. Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 
Nurſe. I will tell her, fir,-that you do proteſt ; three long hours, yet ſhe is not come. 
which, as I take it, is a gentleman-like offer, 2ojHad ſhe affections, and warm youthful blood, 
Rem. Bid her deviſe ſome means to come tc he'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; 
ſhrift y words would bandy ber to my ſweet love, 
This afternoon; . And his to me: 
And there ſhe ſhall at friar Lawrence' cell But old folks, many feign as they were dead: 
Be ſhriv'd, and marry d. Here is for thy pains. g Unwieldy, flow, heavy and pale as lead. 
Nurſe. No, truly, fir ; not a penny. Enter Nurſe, tvith Peter. 
Rom. Go to; I ſay you ſhall. Jo God, ſhe comes !=-O honey nurſe, what news? 
Nurſe. This afternoon, fir? well, ſhe ſhall be aſt thou met with him ? Send thy man away. 
there. [wall : Nurſe. Peter, ſtay at the gate. [Exit Peter, 
Rem. And ſtay, good nurſe, behind the abbyſzof Je. Now, good ſweet nurſe,—O lord | why 
Within this hour my man ſhall be with thee; look'ſt thou ſad ? 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled fair l, hough news be ſad, yet tell them merrily ; 
Which to the high top- gallant ⁊ of my joy If good, thou ſham'ſt the muſick of ſweet news 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. By playing it tome with ſo ſour a face. 
Farewel !-—Be truſty, and I'll quit thy pains. 35 Nurſe. I am aweary, give me leave a while; 
Farewel !-=Commend me to thy miſtreſs. Fie, how my bones ache! What a jaunt have [ 
Nurſe. Now God in heaven bleſs thee ! Hark had! news: 
you, ſir. Jul. I would, thou hadſt my bones, and I thy 
Rom. What ſay ſt thou, my dear nurſe ? Nay, come, I pray thee, ſpeak good, good nurſe, 
Nurſe, Is your man ſecret ? Did you ne'er hear ſpeak. 
ſay— Nurſe. What haſte ? can you not ſtay a while? 
Two may keep counſel, putting one away ? Do you not ſee, that I am out of breath? 
Rom. I warrant thee; my man's as true as ſteel. Ful. How art thou out of breath, when thou 
Nurſe. Well, fir; my miſtreſs is the ſweeteſt haft breath 


lady—Lord, lord !-—when twas a little prating[4c|To ſay to me—that thou art out of breath? 
rthing,-O,—-there's a nobleman in town, one] [The excuſe, that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Paris, that would fain lay knife aboard; but ſhe, Ils longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe. 
good ſoul, had as lieve ſee a toad, a very toad, as| Ils thy news good, or bad? anſwer to that; 
ſee him. I anger her ſometimes, and tell her that] Say either, and I'll tay the circumſtance: 
Paris is the properer man; but, I'll warrant you,[;ofLet me be ſatisfied ; 1s't good or bad? 
when 1 ſay ſo, ſhe looks as pale as any clout in Nurſe. Well, you have made a ſimple choicey 
the varſal world. Doth not roſemary and Romeo| [you know not how to chuſe a man: Romeo! no, 
begin both with aletter ? not he ; though his face be better than any man's, 
Ram. Ay, nurſe ; What of that? both witli an R. {yet his leg excels all men's; and for a hand, and a 
Nurſe. Ah, mocker! that's the dog's name.ſ55[foot, and a body,—though they be not to be talk'd 


R is for the dog. No; I know it begins wi on, yet they are paſt compare: He is not the 
ſome other letter: and ſhe hath the prettieſt ſen-{ [flower of courteſy, but, I'll warrant him, as gentle 
tentious of it, of you and roſemary, that it would} fas a lamb.— Go thy ways, wench ; ſerve God: 
do you good to hear it. hat, have you din'd at home ? 
Rem. Commend me to thy lady. [Exit.j60} Jul. No, no: But all this 1 did know before; 
Nurſe. Ay, a thouſand times,-Peter ! What ſays he of our marriage ? what of that ? 
Like ſtairs of rope in the tackle of a ſhip. 2 The top-gallant is the higheſt extremity of the 
maſt of a hip, | 
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AR 3. Scene 1. ROMEO A 

Nurſe. Lord, how my head akes! what a 
have I ? * 1 * 

1 beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 

My back Bd other ſide,—O, my back, my 


Beſhrew your heart, for ſending me about, 
Tocatch my death with jaunting up and down ! 

Jul. I faith, I am ſorry that thou art not well: 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet nurſe, tell me what ſays my 

love ? 

Nurſe. Your love ſays like an honeſt gent! 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handſome, and 
] warrant, a virtuous: - Where is your mother? 

Where is my mother ?—why, ſhe is within; 
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That after-hours with ſorrow chide us not 
Rim. Amen, amen! but come what ſorrow 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one ſhort minute gives me in her fight : 
Do thou but cloſe our hands with holy words, 
Then love - devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 
Friar, Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire, and powder, 


uw 


to Which, as they kiſs, conſume: The ſweeteſt 


honey 
Is loathſome in his own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth ſoz 


Where ſhould ſhe be? How oddly thou reply*ſt ? 15 Too ſwitt arrives as tardy as too flow. 


Your lrve ſays like an baneft gentleman 
Where is your mother ? | 

Nurſe. O, God's lady dear! 
Are you ſo hot ? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your meſſages yourſelf, 

Jul. Here's ſuch a coil Come, what fa 


| Romeo ? 
Nurſe. Have you gotleave to go to ſhrift to-day ? 
I have. { cell, 


Nurſe. Then hie you hence to friar Lawrence" 
There ſtays a huſband to make you a wife : 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 
They'll be in ſcarlet ſtraight at any news, 


Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady :—O, ſo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint: 
A lover may beſtride the gofſamour * 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall; ſo light is vanity. 

Jul. Good even to my ghoſtly confeffor. 

Friar. Romeo ſhall thank thee, daughter, for 

vs both. [much. 


2 


25] Ful. As much to him, elſe are his thanks too 


Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy ſkill be more 
To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich muſick's tongue 


Hie you to church; I muſt another way, zo Unſold the imagin'd happineſs that both 


To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Muſt climb a bird's neſt ſoon, when it is dark; 
Iam the drudge, and toil in your delight; 
But you ſhall bear the burden ſoon at night, 
Go, I'll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 

Jul. Hie to high fortune —honeſt nurſe, fare- 

|; wel. [Exeuzt. 

SL Ek Yh 
Friar Lanvprence's Cell, 
Enter Friar Laworence, and Romeo. 
Friar. So ſmile the heavens upon this holy act, 


Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his ſubſtance, not of ornament : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth z 


35/But my true love is grown to ſuch exceſs, 


cannot ſum up half my ſum of wealth. 
Friar. Come, come with me, and we will 
make ſhort work ; 
For, by your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 


40 Till holy church incorporate two in one. 


[ Excunt, 


— — —— — 


1 Mt 


nne 
A Street. 


Enter Mercutio, Ber vol, Page, and Servants. 
Ben. Y PRAY thee, good Mercutio, let's retire ; 


50 Ben. Am I like ſuch a fellow ? 


Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in 

y mood as any in Italy; and as ſoon mov'd to 
moody, and as ſoon moody to be mov'd. 

Ben. And what too ? 


The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 55] Mer. Nay, an there were two ſuch, we ſhould 


And, if we meet, we ſhall not "ſcape a brawl ; 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring. 
Mer. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, 
when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps m 
his ſword upon the table, and ſays, God ſend me n46 
th 


need of thee! and, by the operation of the {! 
cup, draws it on the drawer, when, indeed, 
is no need, 3 


1 See note 


ve none ſhortly, for one would kill the other. 
Thou! why thou wilt quarrel with a man that 
hath a hair more or a hair leſs, in his beard, than 
thou haſt. Thou wilt quarrel with a man for 
oicracking nuts, having no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe thou haſt hazel eyes; what eye, but ſuch 
an eye, would ſpy out ſuch a quarrel? Thy 
ad is as full of quarrels, as an egg is tull of meat; 


3» p. 957. 
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and yet thy head hath been beaten as addle as 
egg, for quarrelling. Thou haſt quarrell'd with a 
man for coughing in the ſtreet, becauſe he ha 
waken'd thy dog that hath lain aſleep in the ſun. 
Didſt thou not fall out with a taylor for weari 
his new doublet before Eaſter ? with another, for 


tying his new ſhoes with old ribband ? and yet 


thou wilt tutor me for quarreling |! 


Ben. An I were ſo apt to quarrel as thou art, 


any man ſhould buy the fee-ſimple of my life 
- for an hour and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-fimple? O ſimple ! 

Enter Tybalt, and etbers. 

Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

Tyb. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them. 
Gentlemen, good den : a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us? 
Couple it with ſomething ; make it a word and a 
blow. 


Tyb. You ſhall find me apt enough to that, fir, 
if you will give me occaſion. 
Mer. Could you not take ſome occaſion without 
giving ? | 
Tyb. Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo. 
Mer. Conſort | what, doſt thou make us min- 
ſtrels? an thou make minſtrels of us, look to hear 
nothing but diſcords : here's my fiddleſtick ; here 
that ſhall make you dance. *Zounds, conſort ! 
Ben. We talk here in the public haunt of men: 
Either withdraw into ſome private place, 
Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, 
Or elſe depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 
Mer. Men's eyes were made to look, and let 
them gaze; 
I will not budge for no man's pleaſure, I. 
Enter Romes. 
Tyb. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes 
my man. [livery : 
Mer. But I'll be hang'd, fir, if he wear your 
Marry, go firit to field, he'll be your follower ; 
Your worſhip, in that ſenſe, may call him man. 
Tyb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 
No better term than this Thou art a villain. 
Rom. Tybalt, the reaſon that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuſe the appertaining rage 
To ſuch a greeting :—Villain, I am none; 
Therefore farewel; I ſee thou know'ſt me not. 
Tyb. Boy, this ſhall not excuſe the injuries 
That thou haſt done me; therefore turn and draw. 
Rom. I do proteſt, I never injur'd thee; 
But love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 
Till thou halt know the reaſon of my love: 
And ſo, good Capulet,—which name I tender 
As dearly as my own, be ſatisfied. 
Mer. O calm, diſhonourable, vile ſubmiſſion ! 
A la flaccata * carries it away. 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 


rnine lives ; that I mean to make bold withal, 
and, as you ſhall uſe me hereafter, dry-beat the 
reſt of the eight. Will you pluck your ſword 
t of his pilcher * by the ears? make haſte, left 
5 mine be about your ears ere it be out. 

Tyb. I am for you. [ 
Ram. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer. Come, fir, your paſſado. [They fight. 
Rem. Draw, Benvolio; 

10|Beat down their weapons :—Gentlemen, for ſhame 
Forbear this outrage ;—Tybalt—Mercutio— 
The prince expreſily hath forbid this bandying 


Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 
Ben. What, art thou hurt? [enough 
Mer. Ay, ay, a ſcratch, a ſcratch ; marry, tis 
20|Where is my page ?—go, villain, fetch a ſurgeon, 
[Exit Page, 
Rem. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, tis not ſo deep as a well, nor ſo wide 
as a church door; but tis enough; "twill ſerve: 
25jaſk for me to-morrow, and you ſhall find me a 
ve man. I am pepper'd, I warrant, ſor this 
Id.—A plague o' both your houſes! What! a 
og, a rat, a mouſe, a cat, to ſcratch a man to death 
a braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights by the book 
f arithmetick l- -Why, the devil, came you be - 
een us? I was hurt under your arm. 
Rem. I thought all for the beſt. 
Mer. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 
Or I ſhall ſaint.— A plague o' both your houſes! 
35]They have made worm's meat of me: 
I have it, and ſoundly too :---Your houſes ! 
[ Exeunt Mercutio, and Brooks. 
Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation Nain'd 
With Tybalt's flander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinſman :---O ſweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper ſoften'd valour's ſtzel. 
45 Re-enter Benwslio. 
Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead; 
[7 hat gallant ſpirit hath aſpir'd the clouds, 
Which too untimely here did ſcorn the earth. 
Rom. This day's black fate on more days doth 
50 depend 3; 
This but begins the woe, others muſt end. 
Re-enter Tybalt. 
Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
Rem. Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio flain! 
55]Away to heaven, reſpective lenity, 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'ſt me; for Mercutio's ſou] 


40 


Tyb. What wouldſt thou have with me? 


Is but a little way above our heads, 


Mir. Good king of cats, nothing, but one off60|Staying ſor thine to keep him company; 


1 Stoccata is the Italian term for a thruſt or ſtab 


read fiche, which fignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard. 


happy deſtiny bar gs over the days yet to come. T 


2 Dr. Warburton ſays, we ſhould 
3 j. e. This day's un- 
here will =” be more miſchief. 


with a rapier. 


Or 
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Or thou, or I, or both ſhall follow him. here, 
Yb. Thou wretched boy, that didſt conſort him 

Shalt with him hence. , 
Rom. This ſhall determine that. 
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his is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He is a kinſman to the Montague, 

Affection makes him falſe, he ſpeaks not true: 
ome twenty of them fought in this black ſtrife, 


[ They fight. Tybalt falls.| 5 And all thoſe twenty could but kill one life: 


Ben. Romeo, away, be gone 

The citizens are up, and Tybalt lain :--- 

Stand not amaz d: the prince will doom thee deat 

If thou art taken :---hence !---be gone !---away ! 
Ram. O! I am fortune's fool * ! 
Ben, Why doſt thou ſtay ? 

: Enter Citizens, &c. 
Ci. Which way ran he that kill'd Mercutio ? 

Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? ' 
Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 
Cit. Up, fir, go with me; 

I charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 

Enter Prince, Montague, Capulet, their Wives, c. 

Prin, Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 


[Exit Romeo. 


beg for juſtice, which thou, prince, mult give; 

omeo flew Tybalt, Romeo muſt not live. 

Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio ; 

now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

La. Man. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mer- 
cutio's friend ; 


Prin, And, for that offence, 

I5|[mmediately we do exile him hence: 

have an intereſt in your hates proceeding, 

My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a- bleeding; 
ut I'll amerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, 

That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine: 


Ben. O, noble prince, I can diſcover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 
There lies the man, ſlain by young Romeo, 
That ſlew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio. 
La. Cap. Tybalt, my couſin !J——O my b 
ther's child 
O prince O huſband !---O, the blood is ſpill'd 
Of my dear kinſman !---Prince, as thou art true *, 
For blood of ours, ſhed blood of Montague.--- 
O couſin, coufin ! 
Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 
Ben. Tybalt, here lain, whom Romeo's hand 
did ſlay ; 
Romeo that ſpoke him fair, bid him bethink 
How nice 3 the quarrel was, and urg'd withal 
Your high diſpleaſure : all this---utter'd 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 
bow'd,--- 
Could not take truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing ſteel at bold Mercutio's breaſt ; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial ſcorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death afide, and with the other ſends 
It back to Tybalt, whoſe dexterity 
Retorts it : Romeo he cries aloud, 


Hold, friends friends, part ! and, fwifter than| 


his tongue, 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 
And twixt them ruſhes ; underneath whoſe arm 
An envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 
Of ſtout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 
And to't they go like lightning ; for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalt lain ; 


off will be deaf to pleading and excuſes ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers, ſhall purchaſe out abuſes, 
Therefore uſe none : let Romeo hence in haſte, 
Elſe, when he's found, that hour is his laſt. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will : 
Mercy but murders, pardoning thoſe that kill. 

[ Excunts 


» 


SCENE I. 
An Apartment in Capula's Houſes 
Enter Juliet. 

Jul. Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ſeeds, 
Towards Phebus*' manfion ; ſuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

pread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night 
That run-away's eyes may wink *; and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen !--- 
Lovers can ſce todo their amorous rites 
By their own beauties: or, if love be blind, 
it beſt agrees with night. Come, civil 5 night 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black, 
And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 
Play'd for a pairof ſtainleſs maidenhoods : 
Hood my unmann'd blood baiting in my cheeks, 
With thy black mantle z till ſtrange love grown 

bold, 

Thinks true love acted, fimple modeſty, [night! 

ome, night Come, Romeo! come, thou day in 
go[For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new ſnow on a raven's back. 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd 

night, 

ive me my Romeo: and when he ſhall die, 

55] Cake him and cut him out in little ſtars, 


And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: 


1 am always running in the way of evil fortune, like the fool in the play. 


jut and u prigbt. 3 how ſlight, how unimpertant, 


And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 


2 j. e. as thou art 


how perry. 4 Juliet would have night's darknet3 


obſcure the great eye of the day, the ſun; whom conſidering in a poetical light as Phabus, arawn n 
his car with ery ferred Reeds, and prfiing through the heavens, ſhe very properly calls him, with regard 


to the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, the FIU-aTvay. 


5s Civil is grave, decently ſolemn. 


6 Theſe are terms 


of falconry. An unmanned hawk is one that is not brought to endure company. Bating is fluttcring 


with the wings as ſtriving to fly away. 
3 
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That all the world ſhall be in love with night, | Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 

And pay no worſhip to the gariſh * ſun.— Dove-feather*d raven! wolviſh-ravening lamb! 
O, I have bought the manſion of a love, Deſpiſed ſubſtance of divineſt ſhow ! 

But not poſſeſs d it; and, though 1 am ſold, Juſt oppoſite to what thou juſtly ſeemꝰſt, 

Not yet enjoy d: So tedious is this day, 5 1A damned ſaint, an honourable villain !--. 

As is the night before ſome feſtival O, nature! what hadſt thou to do in hell, 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, When thou didſt bower the ſpirit of a fiend 


And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurſe 


Enter Nurſe, with cords. 


And ſhe brings news ; and every tongue, that ſpe 
But Romeo's name, ſpeaks heavenly eloquence 
Now, nurſe, what news ? What haſt thou there ? 
| the cords, 
That Romeo bid thee fetch ? 
Nurſe. Ay, ay, the cords. 
Ful. Ay me! what news? why doſt thou wring 
thy hands ? dead 
Nurſe. Ah well-a-day ! he's dead, he's dead, he's 
We are undone, lady, we are undone !— 
Alack the day !—he's gone, he's kill'd, he's dead 
Jul Can heaven be ſo envious ? 
urſe. Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot: — O Romeo! Romeo! 


In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh ?--- 

Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
tofSo fairly bound? O, that deceit ſhould dwell 

In ſuch a gorgeous palace ! 

Nurſe. There's no truſt, 

No faith, no honeſty in men; all perjur'd, 

All forſworn, all nought, all diſſemblers.--- 
15] Ah, where's my man? give me ſome agua vite :--. 

Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows make me 


hame come to Romeo ! 

Jul. Bliſter'd be thy tongue, 
20|For ſuch a wiſh | he was not born to ſhame : 
Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to ſit ; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth. 
O, what a beaſt was I to chide at him 


Who ever would have thought it? — Romeo 25] Nurſe. Will you ſpeak well of him that Kkill'd 
Jul. What devil art thou, that doſt tormen your couſin ? . 
me thus ? Ful. Shall I ſpeak ill of him that is my huſband? 
This torture ſhould be roar'd in diſmal hell. Ah, poor my Jord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thy 
Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf ? ſay thou but J, name, 
And that bare vowel I“ ſhall poiſon more zo When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? 


Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice : 


But, wherefore, villain, didſt thou kill my couſin ? 
I am not I, if there be ſuch an I; 


That villain couſin would have kill'd my huſband; 
Or thoſe eyes ſhut, that make thee anſwer, I. ck, fooliſh tears, back to your native ſpring ; 
If he be ſlain fay—7; or if not, no: Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal, or woe. 35]Which you, miſtaking, offer up to joy. 
Nurſe. I ſaw the wound, I ſaw it with My huſband lives, that Tybalt would have lain; 
eyes,. d Ty balt dead, that would have lain my huſband: 
God ſave the mark here on his manly breaſt : All this is comfort ; Wherefore weep I then? 
A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous corſe ; me word there was, worſer than Tybalt's death, 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedaub'd in blood, That murder'd me: I would forget it fain; 
All in gore blood :—1 ſownded at the fight. But, O! it preſſes to my memory, 
Jul. O break, = heart poor bankrupt, br Like damned guilty deeds to finners' minds: 
at once 
To priſon, eyes l ne'er look on liberty 
Vile earth, to earth reſign; end motion here; [45|Hath ſlain ten thouſand Tybalts 3, Tybalt's death 
And thou, and Romeo, preſs one heavy bier ! Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Nurje. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beſt friend I had !] Or,. if ſour woe delights in fellowſhip, 
O courteous Tybalt ! honeſt gentleman ! And needly will be rank'd with other griefs,--- 
That ever I ſhould live to ſee thee dead ! y follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid---Tybalt's dead, 
Jul. What ſtorm is this that blows ſo contrary ?|5oſThy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Is Romeo ſlaughter'd? and is Tybalt dead? Which modern lamentation might have mov'd ? 
My dear-lov'd coufin, and my dearer lord? But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's death, 
Then, dreadful trumpet, ſound the general doom] [|Romes is baniſbed,---to ſpeak that word, 
For who is living if thoſe two are gone ? Is father, mother, 'Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
Nurſe. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo baniſh'd; {55[All ain, all dead. Romeo is baniſhed, — 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſh'd. There is no end, no limit, meaſure, bound, 
Jul. O God Aid Romeo's hand ſhed Tybalt' n that word's death; no words can that woe 
blood ? | ſound.--- 
Nurſe. It did, it did; alas the day! it did. ere is my father, and my mother, nurſe ? 
; Jul. O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face Nurſe. Weeping aad wailing over Tybalt's corſe: 
Did ever dragon keep ſo fair a cave? ill you go to them? I will bring you thither. 


un 


* Gariſþ is gaudy, ſhowy. In our author's time, the affirmative adverb ay was generally written 
T: and by this means it both becomes a vel, and anſwers in ſound to eye, upon which the conceit 
turns in the ſe cond line. 3 Hath put Tybalt out of my mind, as if out of being. 
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AA 3. Scene 3. ROMEO A 


Jul. They waſh his wounds with tears? mine| 
ſhall be ſpent, '» 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo's baniſhment. 
Take up thoſe cords : Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
Both you and I; for Romeo is exil'd : 
He made you for a highway to my bed; 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed, 
Come cords ;z come, nurſe; I'll tomy wedding-bed; 


And death, not Romeo, take my maiden-head ! 
Nurſe. Hie to your chamber: I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you — I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 
I'll to him; he is hid at Lawrence cell. 
Jul. O find him! give this ring to my 
knight, 
And bid him come to take his laſt farewel. 


Fri. Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou 


Afiition is enamour d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. [doom ? 

Rim. Father, what news? what is the prince 
What ſorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not ? 

Friar. Too familiar 
Is my dear ſon with ſuch ſour company: 
I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 

Rom. What leſs than dooms-day is the prince” 

doom ? 

Fri. A gentler judgment vaniſh'd from his li 

Not body's death, but body's baniſhment. 


Rom. Ha! baniſhment? be merciful, ſay death; 


For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death: do not ſay—baniſhment. 
Fri. Here from Verona art thou baniſhed : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Rim. There is no world without Verona walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itſelf. 
Hence baniſhed is baniſh'd from the world, 
And world's exile is death; then baniſhment 
Is death miſ-term'd ; calling death—baniſhment, 
Thou cut'ſt my head off with a golden axe, 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders me. 
Fri, O deadly fin! O rude unthankfulneſs ! 
Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prin 
Taking thy part, hath ruſh'd aſide the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to baniſhment : 
This is dear mercy; and thou ſeeſt it not. 
Rom. Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is 


here, 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouſe, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
But Romeo may not. More validity, 
More honourable ftate, more courtſhip * lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo: they may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 


 Palidity ſeems here to mean worth or dignity 
proach the higheſt preſence, 


ND JULIET. 


| 4nd teal immortal bleſſings from her lips 
Who, even in pure and veſtal modeſty, 

Still bluſh, as thinking their own kiſſes fin : 
Flies may do this, when I from this muſt fly; 
They are free men, but I am baniſhed. 

And ſay'ſt thou yet, that exile is not death? 
But Romeo may not; he is baniſhed. 
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O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell ; 
Howlings attend it: How haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 

A ſin- abſolver, and my friend profeſt, 


Fri. Thou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeak a 
word, 


Rem. O, thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment. 
Fri. I'll give thee armour to keep off that word 
Adverſty's ſweet milk, philoſophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed. 
Rem. Yet baniſhed Hang up philoſophy ! 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom; 
It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I ſee that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How ſhould they, when that wiſe men 
have no eyes? 
Fri. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate. 
Ram. Thou canſt not ſpeak of what thou doſt 
not feel : 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but marry'd, Tybalt murdered, 
ating like me, and like me baniſhed, 


30 


Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 

Fri. Ariſe; one knocks; good Romeo, hide 
thyſelf. [ Knock within. 

Rom. Not I; unleſs the breath of heart-fick 


groans, 
Miſt-like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
{ [ Knock, 
Fri. Hark, how they knock — Who's there? 


your will ? 
Nurſe. [within.] Let me come in, and you ſhall 
know my errand ; 
I come from lady Juliet. 
Fri, Welcome then. 
Enter Nurſe. 
Nurſe. O holy friar, O tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord, where's Romeo ? 
Fri. There, on the ground, with his own tears 
made drunk. 


and courtſbip the Nate of a courtier permitted to ap- 
Nurſes 
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Nurſe. O, he is even in my miſtreſs' caſe, 
Juſt in her caſe 

Fri. O woeful ſympathy ! 
Piteous predicament ! 

Narſe. Even ſo lies ſhe, 
Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering: 
Stand up, ſtand up; ſtand, an you be a man: 
For Julict's ſake, for her ſake, riſe and Rand; 
Why ſhould you fall into ſo deep an O? 

Rom. Nurſe! 

Nurſe, Ah fir! ah fir !-—death is the end of all. 

Rem. Spak'ſt thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth ſhe not think me an old murderer, 
Now I have ſtain'd the childhood of our joy 
With dlood remov'd but little from her own ? 
Where is ſhe? and how doth ſhe? and what ſays 
My conceal'd lady to our cancell'd love ? 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[AR 3. Scene 4, 


or whoſe dear ſake thou waſt but lately dead; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee, 
gut thou flew'ſt Tybalt ; there too art thou happy 
Ihe law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 
5 jAnd turns it to exile ; there art thou happy: 
A pack of bleſſings light upon thy back; 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 
But, like a mis hav'd and a ſullen wench, 
Thou pout*ſt upon thy fortune and thy love: 
cake heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable, 
o, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
Aſcend her chamber, hence, and comfort her; 
But, look, thou ſtay not till the watch be (et, 
For then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua; 
15} Where thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 


Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 


Nurſe, O, ſhe ſays nothing, fir, but weeps and} [With twenty hundred thouſand times more joy 


weeps z 


Than thou went*ſt forth in lamentation.— 


And now falls on her bed; and then ſtarts up, ſacſOo before, nurſe: commend me to thy lady; 


And Tybalt calls ; and then on Romeo crics, 
And then down falls again. 

Nom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her; as that name's curſed hand 
Murder d her kinſman.—O tell me, friar, tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may ſack 
The hateful manſion, [ Drawing bis ſword. 

Fri, Hold thy deſperate hand : 
Art thou a man ? thy form cries out, thou art; 
Thy tears are womaniſh ; thy wild a&s denote 
The unreaſonable fury of a beaſt : 
Unſeemly woman, in a ſeeming man ! 
Or ill-beſeeming beaſt, in ſeeming both 1 
Thou haſt amaz'd me : by my holy order, 
J thought thy diſpoſition better temper'd. 
Haſt thou flain Tybalt? wilt thou lay thyſelf ? 
And ſlay thy lady too that lives in thee, 
By doing damned hate upon thyſelf ? [earth ? 
Why rail't thou on thy birth, the heaven, and 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three 

meet 

| In thee at once; which thou at once would' ſt loſe. 
Fie, fie ! thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an uſurer, abound' in all, 
And uſeit none in that true uſe indeed 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
Digreſſing from the valour of a man: 
Thy dear love, ſworn, but hollow perjury, 
Killing that love which thou haſt vow'd to cheriſh. 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſ-ſhapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in the ſxill- leſs ſoldier's flaſk *, 
Is ſet on fire by thine own ignorance, 
And thou diſmember'd with thine own defence 3. 


And bid her haſten all the houſe to bed, 
Which heavy ſorrow makes them apt unto : 
Romeo is coming. (night, 
Nurſe. O Lord, I could have ſtaid here all the 
SJTo hear good counſel: O, what learning is 
My lord, Ill tell my lady you will come. 
Rom. Do ſo, and bid my ſweet prepare to chide. 
Nurſe, Here, ſir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, 
1— 
34Hie you, make haſte, for it grows very late. 
Rom. How well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 
Fri. Go hence, Good night ;—and here ſtands 
all your ſtate #,— 
Either be gone before the watch be ſet, 
35JOr by the break of day diſguis'd from hence: 
Sojourn in Mantua ; I'll find out your man, 
And he ſhall ſignify from time to time 
Every good hap to you, that chances here : 
ive me thy hand; tis late: farewel;z good night, 
40] Rom. But that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, 


t were a grief, ſo briet to part with thee: 
arewel, [ Excunts 
. 


A Room in Capulet's Houſe. 
Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Paris. 

Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, ſo unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter: 
Look you, ſhe lov'd her kinſman Tybalt dearly, 

5cJAnd fo did 1;-— Well, we were born to die,—— 
"Tis very late, ſhe'll not come down to-night : 
| promiſe you, but for your company, 
would have been a-bed an hour ago. 
Par, Theſe times of woe afford no time to woo! 
55] Madam, good night: commend me to your 
daughter, {morrow 3 
La. Cap. Iwill, and know her mind early to- 


What, rouſe thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive, 


To-night ſhe's mew'd5 up to her heavineſs. 


7 That is, Thou art a beaſt of ill qualities, under the appearance both of a woman and a man. 
® To underſtand the force of this alluſion, it ſhould be remembered that the ancient Engliſh ſoldiers 
uſing match-locks, inſtead of locks with flints as at preſent, were obliged to carry a ighted mat> 


hanging at their belts, very pear to the wooden faſt in which they kept their powder, 


ind thou torn to pieces with thy own weapons, 
S A mew was a place of confinement for hawks. 


3 That is, 
1 The whole of your fortune depends on this. 
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Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate ' 
Of my child's love 3 I think, ſhe will be rul'd 
in all reſpects by me j nay more, I doubt it not 
Wiſe, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here with my ſon Paris“ love 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wedneſday next— 
But, ſoft z What day is this ? 


come, death, and welcome] Juliet wills it 6. 
How is't, my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day. 
Jul. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away z 
It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, 
5 Ptraining harſh diſcords, and unpleafing ſharps, 
Some ſay, the lark makes ſweet diviſfion 3 z 
his doth not ſo, for ſhe divideth us: 


Par. Monday, my lord. [ 
Monday ? ha! ha! Well, Wedneſday is 
o Thurſday let it be ;z——0' Thurſday, tell her, 
She ſhall be married to this noble carl :t=— 
Will you be ready ? do you like this haſte ? 
We'll keep no great ado j—a friend, or two i= 
For hark you, Tybalt being flain ſo late, 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 
Being our Kinſman, if we revel much : 
Therefore we'll have ſome half a dozen friends, 
And there an end, But what ſay you to Thurſ- 


Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes 4 
D, now I would they had chang'd — 
roßpince arm from arm that voice doth us atfray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up © to the 
I, now be gone; more light and light it grows, 
Ram. More light and light more dark and 
— dark our woes. 


N. 
Nurſe, Madam! * 
Jul. Nurſe? 7 


day? [morrow. 
Par. My lord, I would that Thurſday were 
Cap. Well, get you gone j——o* Thurſda 
it then ; 
Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 
Prepare her, wife, againſt this wedding-day.— 
Farewell, my lord.—Light to my chamber, ho 
ore me, it is ſo very late, that we 
May call it early by and by: Good night. [ Zxeunt. 


SS 3 DS Yo 
Juliet: Chamber, 
Enter Romeo, and Juliet. 
Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountainsꝰ tops; 

I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 
Ful. Yon light is not day-light, 1 know it, I; 
It is ſome meter that the ſun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore ſtay yet, thou need'ſt not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death; 
I am content, if thou wilt have it ſo. 

I'll ſay, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow 3; 
Nor that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven ſo high above our heads: 


_ Your lady mother's coming to your 
20/7 he day is broke; be wary, look about. 
[ Exit Nurſe, 
Ful. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom, Farewel, farewel! one kiſs, and I'll de- 


ſcend. [ Romeo deſeands. 
a Jul. Art thou gone fo? Love! lord! ah, huſ- 
band ! friend ! 


muſt hear from thee every day i“ the hour, 
or in a minute there are many days: 
O ! by this count I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo. 
'] Rom. Farewel! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Jul. O, think'ſt thou, we ſhall ever meet again 


Rom. 1 doubt it not; and all theſe woes ſhall - 


35 ſerve 
dor ſweet diſcourſes in our time to come. 
Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining ſoul ; 
ethinks, I ſee thee, now thou art ſo low, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 
Either my eye-fight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 
Rom. And truſt me, love, in my eye ſo do ou: 
Dry forrow drinks our blood. Adieu! adieu! 
[ Exit Romeo. 
0 Jul. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle z 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith ? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But ſend him back. 
L. Cap. [within.) Ho, daughter! are you up? 
5%] Jul. Who is t that calls? is it my lady mother ? 
s ſhe not down ſo late, or up fo carly ? 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her hither ? 


Enter Lady Capulet. 
55} La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet ? 


I have more care to ſtay, than will to go 
1 Deſperate means only bold, advent r. 


Dion ſeems to have been the technical term for the pauſes or parts of a muſical compoſition. 


Jul. Madam, I am not well. . 
The appearance of à cloud oppoſed to the moon. 


The trad having very fine eyes, and the /ark very ugly ones, was the occafion of a common ſaying 
amongſt the people, that the road and lark bad changed eyes. To this the ſpeaker alludes. The 
meaning is this: The lark, they ſay, has loſt her eyes to the toad, and now I ve the toad had her 


voice too, ſince ſhe uſes it to the diſturbance of lovers. 


auciently played to wake the hunters, aud cole 


6 The buntſup was the name of the tune 
them together, 7 Precures for brings. a 
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La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your couſin's |He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride. 


death ? 
What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with 
tears ? [live ; 


An if thou could'ſt, thou could'ſt not make him 
Therefore, have done: Some grief ſhews much of 
love; 
But much of grief ſhews ſtill ſome want of wit. 
Yet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs. 


wonder at this haſte ; that I muſt wed. 
re he, that ſhould be huſband, comes to woo, 
pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
$ I will not marry yet; and, when 1 do, I ſwear 
It ſhall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
ather than Paris Theſe are news indeed 
La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him ſo 
yourſelf, 
lo And ſee how he will take it at your hands. 


La. Cap. So ſhall you feel the loſs, but not the 
Which you weep for. [friend 
Jul. Feeling ſo the loſs, 
1 cannot chooſe but ever weep the friend. 
La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep'ſt not ſo much 
for his death, 
As that the villain lives which ſlaughter d him. 
Jul. What villain, madam ? 
| La. Cap. That ſame villain, Romeo. 
Jul. Villain and he are many miles aſunder. 
God pardon him ! I do with all my heart; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 
La. Cap. That is, becauſe the traitor murdere 
lives. [hands : 
Ful. Ay, madam, from the reach of theſe my 


Enter Capulet, and Nurſe. 
Cap. When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle 


15 /It rains downright. 

How now? a conduit, girl? what, ſtill in tears? 
vermore ſhowering ? In one little body | 
Thou counterfeit'ſt a bark, a ſea, a wind : 

For ſtill thy eyes, which I may call the ſea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears ; the bark thy 
Sailing in this ſalt flood; the winds, thy ſighs; 
Who, raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a ſudden calm, will overſet | 

Thy tempeſt- toſſed body.---How now, wife ? 


Would, none but I might venge my coufin's|25|Have you deliver'd to her our decree ? 


death ! [not : 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou 

Then weep no more. T'll ſend to one in Mantua, 

Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 

That ſhall beſtow on him ſo ſure a draught, 

That he ſhall ſoon keep Tybalt company: 

And then, 1 hope, thou wilt be ſatisfied. 

»/, Indeed, I never ſhall be ſatisfied 
Romeo, *till I behold him---dead--- 

Is my poor heart ſo for a kinſman vext :--- 

Madam, if you could find out but a man 

To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo ſhould, upon receipt thereof, 

Soon ſleep in quiet.---O, how my heart abhors 

To hear him nam'd,---and cannot come to him; 

To wreak the love I bore my coufin Tybalt, 

Upon his body that hath flaughter'd him 
La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'll find 

ſuch a man. 

But now I'll tell thee joyful ridings, girl. 

Jul. And joy comes well in ſuch a needful time: 

What are they, I beſeech your ladyſhip ? 
La. Cap. Well, well, thou haſt a careful fa- 

ther, child; 

One, who, to put thee from thy heavineſs, 

Hath ſorted out a ſudden day of joy, 

That thou expect'ſt not, nor I look'd not for. 
Jul. Madam, in happy time, what day is that? 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thurſ- 

day morn, 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 

The county Paris *, at Saint Peter's church, 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 

Ful. Now, by Saint Peter's church, and Peter too, 


La. Cap. Ay, fir; but ſhe will none, ſhe gives 
you thanks : 

I would, the fool were married to her grave! 

Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with 
you, wife. 

How ! will ſhe none? doth ſhe not give us thanks? 

$ ſhe not proud ? doth ſhe not count her bleſt, 

Unworthy as ſhe is, that we have wrought 

So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

35] Jul. Not proud, you have; but thankful, that 

you have 1 

Proud can I never be of what I hate; 

t thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap. How now! how now! chop logick ?--- 
What is this ? 

Proud---and, I thank you---and, I thank you not--- 

And yet not proud---Miſtreſs minion, you, 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 

But ſettle your fine joints gainſt Thurſday next, 

450 To go with Paris to Saint Peter's church, 

Or 1 will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
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ou tallow-face ! 

La. Cap. Fie ! fie! what, are you mad ? 

Jul. Good father, I beſeech you on my knees, 

ear me with patience but to ſpeak a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! diſobedient 
wretch ! 

I tell thee what, get thee to church o' Thurſday, 

55,Or never after look me in the face : 

Speak not, reply not, do not anſwer me; 

My fingers itch.---Wife, we ſcarce thought us bleſt, 

That God hath ſent us but this only child; 
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But now I ſee this one is one too much, 


1 It is remarked, that « Paris, though in one place called Earl, is moſt commonly tiled the Cu 
in this play. Shakſpeare ſeems to have preferred, for ſome reaſon or other, the Italian cemre to our 
count ; perhaps he took it from. the old Engliſh novel, from which. he is ſaid to have taken his plot.” 
He certainly did ſo : Paris is there firſt ſtiled a young carle, and afterwards counte, countee, and county 3 
according to the unſettled orthography of the tine. | 


And 


Out, you green- ckneſs carrion,! out, you baggage! 
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And that we have a urſe in having her: 

Out on her, hilding ! | 
Nurſe. God in heaven bleſs her! 

You are to blame, my lord, to rate her ſo. 
Cop. And why, my lady wiſdom ? hold your 


tongues 
Good prudence ; ſmatter with your goſſips, go. 
Nurſe. I ſpeak no treaſon. 
Cap. O: God ye good den |! 
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as thou wilt, for I have done with thee, 
Exit. 

Jul. O God — 0 nurſe !-—bhow ſhall — be 

prevented ? 
y huſband is on earth, my faith in heaven 
How ſhall that faith return again to earth, 
Unleſs that huſband ſend it me from heaven 
y leaving earth ?--comfort me, counſel me. 
lack, alack, that heaven ſhould praQiſe ſtratagems 


Nurſe, May not one ſpeak ? io Upon ſo ſoit a ſubje& as myſelf !— 


Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool | 
Utter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl, 
For here we need it not. 

La. Cap.” You are too hot, 


God's bread! it makes me mad: Day, r That he dares ne'er come back to chall 


night, late, carly, 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or ſleeping, ſill my care hath been 
To have her match'd : and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 
Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
Stuff d (as they ſay) with honourable parts, 
proportion d as one's thought would wiſha 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer---+ I'll not wed, -I cannot love,--- 
I am too young,. -I pray you, pardon me; 
But, an you will not wed, I'll pardon you: I me; 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with 
Look to't, think on't, I do not uſe to jeſt. 
Thurſday is near; lay hand on heart, adviſe : 
An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend ; 
An you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die i'the ſtreets, 
For, by my ſoul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine ſhall never do thee good: 3 
Truſt to't, bethink you, I'll not be _—_— , 
xit. 

Jul. Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 
That ſees into the bottom of my grief ?--- 
O, ſweet my mother, caſt me not away 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 

La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I'll not ſpeak 

word; 


me comfort, nurſe. 
Nurſe. Faith, here tis: Romeo 
s baniſhed; and all the world to nothing, 

Qr, if he do, it needs muſt be by — CO 
Then, fince the caſe ſo ſtands as now it doth, 
think it beſt you married with the county, 

Oh! he's a lovely gentleman ! 

oineo's a diſh-clout to him; an eagle, 
Hath not ſo green, ſo quick, ſo fair an eye 
As Paris hath. Beſhrew my very heart, 
think you are happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt; or if it did not, 


hat ſay'ſt thou ? haſt thou not a word of joy ? 


«Your firſt is dead; or 'twere as good he were, 


As living here and you no uſe of him. 
Jul. Speakeſt thou from thy heart? 
Nurſe. And from my ſoul too; 


Nurſe. What ? [much. 
Jul. Well, thou haſt comforted me marvellous 
o in; and tell my lady I am gone, 
Having diſpleas'd my father, to Lawrence' cell, 
To make confeſſion, and to be abſolv'd. 
Nurſe. Marry, I will; and this is wiſely done. 
Exit, 
Jul. Ancient damnation ! O moſt wicked ! 
Is it more ſfin—to wiſh me thus forſworn, 
Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 
Which ſhe hath prais'd him with above compare 
So many thouſand times ?—Go, counſellor ; 
Thou and my boſom henceforth ſhall be twain. 
I'll to the friar, to know his remedy : 


Sir all elſe fail, myſelf have power to die. [ Exit, 


© 3 


$S C EN I, 
Friar Lawrence*s Cell. 
Enter Friar Lawrence, and Paris. 
Fri. O*® Thurſday, fir? the time is very ſhort 
Par. My father Capulet will have it ſo; 
And I am nothing flow, to lack his haſte. 
Fri. You ſay, you do not know the lady's mind; 
Uneven is the courſe, I like it not. 
Par. Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's d 
And therefore little have I talk'd of love; 
For Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears, 


IV. 


ow, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 


55]That ſhe do give her ſorrow ſo much ſway ; 


d, in his wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, 


To ſtop the inundation of her tears; 


hich, too much minded by herſelf alone, 
May be put from her by ſociety: 
ow do you know the reaſon of this haſte. 
Fri. I would I knew not why it ſhould ws . 
Ade. 
ſir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 
Enter Juliet. 


5} Par. Happily met, my lady, and my wife! 
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Jul. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
© Par. That may be, muſt be, love, on Thurſ- 
Jul. What muſt be ſhall be. [day next. 

Fri. That's a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confeſſion to this father ? 

Jul. To anſwer that were to confeſs to you. 

Par, Do nut deny to him, that you love me. 

Jui. I will confeſs to you, that I love him. 

* Pay. So will you, I am fure, that you love me. 
1. If I do ſo, ie will be of more price, 
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hat cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from it: 
And, if thou dar'ſt, I'll give thee remedy, 
Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
$s Or walk in thieviſh ways; or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are; chain me with roaring bears; 
Or hide me nightly in a charnel houſe, 
J'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls; 
rojOr bid me go into a new- made grave, 
nd hide me with a dead man in his 


ſpoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor ſoul, thy face is much abus'd with 
tears. 
Jul. The tears have got ſmall victory by that; 
For it was bad enough, before their ſpight. 
Par. Thou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with 
that report. 
Jul. That is no ſlander, fir, which is a truth; 
And what I ſpake, I ſpake it to my face. ſit. 
Par. Thy face is mine, and thou haſt ſlander'd 
Jul. It may be ſo, for it is not mine own. 
Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs ? 

Fri. My leiſure ſerves me, penfive daughter, 

ROW to— 

My lord, we muſt intreat the time alone. 

Par. God ſhield, I ſhould difturb devotion 
Juliet, on Thurſday early will I rouze you: 
Till then, adieu! and keep this holy kiſs, 


[Exit Paris. 
Fol. O, ſhut the door! and when thou haſt 
| done ſo, fhelp! 


Come weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt 

Fri. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits : 
I hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On Thurſday next be married to this county. 

J. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'ſt of this, 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it: 

If, in thy wiſdom, thou eanſt give no help, 
Do thou but call my reſolution wiſe, 

And with this knife I' help it prefently. 
Godjoin'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall lay them both: 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel; or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 

Which the commiſſion * of thy years and art 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 

Be not ſo long to ſpeak; I long to die, 

If what thou ſpeak'ſt ſpeak not of remedy. 

Fri. Hold, daughter; 1 do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution | 
As that is deſperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 

Thou haſt the ſtrength of will to Nay thyſclf ; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 


hings that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
15]To live an unſtain'd wife to my fweet love. 
Fri. Hold, then; go home; be merry, give 
conſent 
To marry Paris: Wedneſday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
20j|Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber: 
ake thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off : 
» preſently, through all thy veins ſhall rug 
\ cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
2 Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
is natural progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 
No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ſt; 
e roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 
© paly aſhes; thy eyes“ windows fall, 
zo Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 
Each part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall Riff, and ſtark, and cold appear like death: 
And in this borrow*'d likeneſs of ſhrunk death 
hou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 

35}And then awake as from a pleaſant ſlecp. 
ow when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
o rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
hen (as the manner of our country is) 
In thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier, 
Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
here all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
n the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 
And hither ſhall he come ; and he and I 
45] Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this ſhall free thee from this preſent ſhame; 
If no unconſtant toy *, nor womaniſn fear, 
Abate thy valour in the aRing it. 
gol Pub Give me, O give me! tell me hot of fear. 
+ Fri, Hold; get you gone, be ſtrong and proſ- 
rous 
In this reſolve : I'll ſend a friar with ſpeed 
| To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
59] Jul. Love, give me ſtrength! and ſtrength (hall 
help , 
Farewel, dear father ! ; [Excart, 
SCENE II 


| Capulet'; Hou 


Enter Capuler, Lady Capuler, 2 and Servant! 


Cap. So many gueſts invite as here are writ 


A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 


* Commiſſion for authority or power. 
the performance. 


go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 


> IF 60 fickle freaty no light te ne change of fancy, hinde 


Serv. 
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Sew. You ſhall have none ill, fir; for I'll try iff Which, well thou know ꝰſt, is croſs and full of fin. 


they can lick their fingers. Enter Lady Capulet. 
Serv. Marry, fir, tis an ill cook that help ? 


ick his own fingers : therefore he, that cannotſ 5 
lick his fingers, goes not with me. 

Cap. Go, begone.—— [ Exit Servant. 
We ſhall be much unfurniſh'd for this time.— 
What, is my daughter gone to friar Lawrence ? 


Jul. No, madam ; we have cull'd ſuch necefſaries 
s are behoveful for our ſtate to-morrow ; 

pleaſe you, let me now be left alone, 

And let the nurſe this night fit up with you ; 

or, I am fure, you have your hands full all, 


Nurſe. Ay, forſooth. [her :}10{In this ſo ſudden buſineſs. 
Well, he may chance to do ſome good La. Cap. Good night! 
A peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry it is. thee to bed, and reſt ; for thou haſt need. 
Enter Juliet. [Exeunt Lady, and Narſes 
Nurſe. See, where ſhe comes from ſhrift * with Jul. Farewel ! Ood knows, when we ſhall 
merry look. [ been gadding ?|1 5 meet again. 


How now, my head-ſtrong ? where have you 
Jul, Where I have learnt me to repent the fin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition . 
To you, and your beheſts; and am enjoin d 
By holy Lawrence to fall proſtrate here, 
And beg your pardon :—Pardon, I beſeech you 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 
Cap. Send for the county; go, tell him of this; 
Tu have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Jul. I met the youthful lord at Lawrence” cell;25 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty. [up : 
Cap. Why, I am glad on 't; this is well, ſtan ſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
This is as 't ſhould be. Let me ſee the county; ecauſe he married me before to Romeo? 
Ay, marry, go, I ſay, and fetch him hither. zoll fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, For he hath ſtill been' tried a holy man: 
All our whole city is much bound to him. will not entertain ſo bad a thought. 
Jul. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſe How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
To help me ſort ſuch needful ornaments wake before the time that Romeo 
As you think fit to furniſh me to-morrow ? 35 Come to redeem me? there's a fearful point ! 
La. Cap. No, not till Thurſday ; there is ti hall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
enough. To whoſe foul mouthno healthſome air breathes ing 
Cap. Go, nurſe, go with her :—we'll to church} And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
to-morrow. [ Exeunt Juliet, and Nurſe. Or, ifI live, is it not very like, 
La. Cap. We ſhall be ſhort in our proviſion ; The horrible conceit of death and night, 
'Tis now near night. Together with the terror of the place, 
Cap. Tuſh ! I will ſtir about, As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
And all things ſhall be well, I warrant thee, wife: Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 


have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
hat almoſt freezes up the heat of life : 

I call them back again to comfort me 
urſe !--. What ſhould ſhe do here? ; 


Shall I of force be married to the count 

No, no; this ſhall forbid it :- lie thou there.--- 
{Laying don a dagger. 

hat if it be a poiſon, which the friar 

ubtly hath miniſter*d to have me dead 


2 


Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; Of all my buried anceſtors are pack d; 
I'll not to- bed to-night ;---let me alone: 45 Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth l, 
I'll play the houſewife for this once.---What, ho!--] [Lies feſt'ring + in his ſhroud ; where, as they ſay, 
They are all forth: Well, I will walk myſelf At ſome hours in the night ſpirirs reſort ;--- 
To county Paris, to prepare him up Alack, alack! is it not like, that I, 
Againſt to-morrow : my heart is wondrous light So early waking,---what with loathſome ſmells ; 
Lince this ſame wayward girl is ſo reclaim'd. o And ſhrieks like mandrakes torn out of the carth, 
[Exeunt Capulet, and Lady Capulet. That living mortals, hearing them, run mad 
O! if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught 5, 
ns * Environed with all theſe hideous fears ? 
Juliet: Chamber. And madly play with my foreſathers' joints ? 
Enter Juliet, and Nurſe. 55 And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 
Jul. Ay, thoſe attires are beſt :---But, gentle] And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's hone, 
nurſe, As with a club, dach out my deſperate brains? 
I pray thee, leave me to myſelf to- night; O, look ! methinks I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
For I have need of many oriſons Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 


To move the heavens to ſmile upon my ſtate, olUpon a rapier's point :---Stay, Tybalt, ſta / 


i. e. from confeſſion. 2 This ſtage · direction has been ſupplied by the modern editors. The 
quarto, 1597, reads: „ Knife, lie thou there.” It appears from ſeveral paſſages in our old plays, that 
deine were formerly part of the accoutrements of a bride, 3 i» e. freth in earth, newly buried. 


* To f fer is to corrupt, 5 Diftraught is diſtracted. 


Romeo, 
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Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee, 
[She throws berſe!f on the bed. 
S CEN E VV. 
Capulet's Hall. 
Enter Lady Capulet, and Nurſe. 
Lo. Cap. Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch 
ſpices, nurſe. 
Nurſe. They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry 
Enter Capulet. .þ 
Cap. Come, tir, ſtir, ſtir! the ſecond cock ha 
crow'd, 
The curfeu bell hath rung, tis three o'clock :— 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica: 
Spare not for coſt. I 
Nurſe. Go, you cot-quean, go, 
Get you to bed; *faith, you'll be fick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 
Cap. No, not a whit; What! I have watch 
ere now ; 
All night for a leſs cauſe, and ne'er been ſick. 
La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouſe-hunt 
your time; 


uu 
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(Marry, and amen!) how ſound is ſhe aſleep ? 
Imuſt needs wake her: Madam ! madam! madam! 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed ; 

He'll fright you up, i” faith——Will it not be? 


What, dreſt! and in your clothes ! and down again! 


I muſt needs wake you :—Lady ! lady! lady! 
Alas! alas !/——Help! help! my lady's dead. 
O, well-a-day, that ever I was born 
aqua-vitz, ho —My lord !---my lady! 
La. Cap. What noiſe is here ? 
Nurſe. O lamentable day! 
La. Cap. What's the matter ? 
Nurſe. Look, look! O heavy day 
La. Cap. O me, O me !---my child, my only life! 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee 
Help, help !---call help. : 
' Enter let. 
Cap. For ſhame, bring Juliet forth ; her lord is 
come. Lday! 
Nurſe. She's dead, deceas'd, ſhe's dead; alack the 
IL. Cap. Alack the day! ſhe's dead, ſhe's dead, 
ſhe's dead. 


But I will watch you from ſuch watching now. 


Cap. Ha! let me ſee her :---Ovt, alas ! ſhe's cold; 


[Exeunt Lady Capulct, and Nurſe.[25|Her blood is ſettled, and her joints are iff ; 


Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood !=—Now 
fellow, 


Enter three or four, wwith ſpits, and logs, and baſkets. 


+ [Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated : 


Death lies on her, like an untimely froſt 
Upon the ſweeteſt flower of all the field, 
Accurſed time ! unfortunate old man 


Serv. Things for the cook, fir; but I know not[30 

what. [logs ! 
Cap. Make haſte, make haſte. Sirrah, fetch drier 
Call Peter, he will ſhew thee where they are. 


Nurſe. O lamentable day ! 

La. Cap. O woeful time ! 

Cap. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make 
me wail, 


Serv. 1 have a head, fir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit. 3 
Cap. Maſs, and well ſaid; A merry whoreſon ! ha, 
Thou ſhalt be logger- head Good faith, tis day: 
The county will be here with muſick ſtraight, 
For ſo he ſaid he would, I hear him near 
Nurſe !—Wife !-—what, ho !—what, Nurſe, I ſay 
Enter Nurſe. 
Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up; 
I'll go and chat with Paris :—Hie, make haſte, 
Make haſte! the bridegroom he is come already :|4 5 
Make haſte, ! ſay! [Exeunt. 
SCENE V. 
Juliet's Chamber; Juliet on the Bed. 


Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak. 
Enter Friar Lawrence, and Paris, with Muſicians, 

Fri. Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
Cap. Ready to go, but never to return :--- 

O ſon, the night before thy wedding-day 

Hath death lain with thy bride :---See, there ſhe lies 

Flower as ſhe was, deflowered now by him. 

Death is my ſon-in-law, death is my heir; 

My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 

And leave him all; life leaving, all is death's. 
Par. Have I thought long to ſee this morning's 

face, 

And doth it give me ſuch a fight as this? 
La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful 

Moſt miſerable hour, that time e er faw Idi 

In laſting labour of his pilgrimage ! 


Enter Nurſe. 50 But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 


Nurſe. Miſtreſs hat, miſtreſs |= Juliet !— 
faſt, I warrant her 

Why, lamb !-=why, lady! —fie, you ſlug a-bed !— 
Why, love, I ſay !=—madam! ſweer-heart !-— 


But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 

And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 
Nurſe. O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful day! 

Moſt lamentable day ! moſt woeful day, 


why, bride $55] That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 


What, not a word you take your penny- 

worths now; 
Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, 
The county Paris hath ſet up his reſt , 


O day! O day! O day! O hateful day! 
Never was ſeen ſo black a day as this: 
O woeful day, O woeful day ! 
Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpighted, ſlain! 


That you ſhall reſt but little, Ood forgive me, [5c[Moſt deteſtable death, by thee beguil'd, 
1 This expreſſion, which is frequently employed by the old dramatic writers, Mr. Steevens ſays, is 


taken from the manner of firing the harquebuſs. 
obliged to carry a ſupporter called a ref, which they 


am. 


This was ſo heavy a gun, that the ſoldiers were 
fixed in the ground before they levelled to take 
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By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown . 
O love! O life not life, but love in death! 
Cap. Deſpis'd,diftreſſed, hated, martyr'd,kill'd !— 
Uncomfortable time ! why cam'ſt thou now 
To murder murder our folemnity ?—— 
O child! O child !---my ſoul, and not my child! 
Dead art thou !——alack! my child is dead; 
And, with my child, my joys are buried ! 
Fri. Peace, ho, for ſhame! confuſion's cure 
lives not 
In theſe confuſions. Heaven and yourſelf 
Had part in this fair maid; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 
The moſt you ſought was---her promotion ; 
For twas your heaven, ſhe ſhould be advanc'd : 
And weep ye now, ſeeing ſhe is advanc'd, 


ND JULIET, 993 
| Enter Peter. X 
Pet. Muſicians, O, muſicians, Heart's eaſe, heart's 


eaſe ; 
O, an you will have me live, play —beart': eaſes 

Muf. Why heart's eaſe # 

Pet. O, muſicians, becauſe my heart itſelf plays 
My heart is full of woe; O, play me ſome merry 
dump, to comfort me. 

Muſ. Not a dump i we; tis no time to play now. 
10 Pet. You will not then? 

Muſ. No. | 

Pet, I will then give it you ſoundly. 

Muſ. What will you give us? 

Per. No money, on my faith; but the gleek® : 
ISII will give you the minſtrel. 

Muſ. Then will I give you the ſerving-creature, 

Pet. Then will I lay the ſerving-creature's dag- 

ger on your pate. I will carry no crotchets: I'll 
you, I'll fa you; Do you note me? 


un 


Above the clouds, as high as heaven itſelf ? 
0, in this love, you love your child ſo ill, 
That you run mad, ſeeing that ſhe is well : 
She's not well married, that lives marry'd long ; 
But ſhe's beſt marry'd, that dies marry d young. 
Dry up your tears, and ſtick your roſemary 
On this fair corſe; and, as the cuſtom is, 
In all her beſt array bear her to church: 
For though fond nature bids us all lament, 
Yet nature's tears are reaſon's merriment. 
Cap. All things, that we ordained feſtival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral: 
Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Uur wedding chear, to a ſad burial feaſt ; 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a bury'd corſe, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 
Fri. Sir, go you in, and, madam, go with him; 
And go, fir Paris every one prepare 
To follow this fair corſe unto her grave: 
The heavens do lour upon you, for ſome ill; 
Move them no more, by croſſing their high will. 
[ Exeunt Capulet, Lady Capulet, Paris, and Friar. 
Maſ. Faith we may put up our pipes, and be 


gone. 

Nurſe. Honeſt good fellows, ah, put up, put up; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful caſe. 

[Exit Nurſe. 


20] Muſ. And you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2 Muſ. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put 

t your wit. 

Pet, Then have at you with my wit; I will 
dry-beat you with an iron wit, and put up my 
iron dagger :—— Anſwer me like men: 

When griping grief the heart dith wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppreſs, 

Then mufick, with ber filver ſound, 

Why ſilver ſound y why muſick with ber fil ver ſound ? 
What ſay you, Simon Catling 3 ? [ found. 

1 Muſ. Marry, fir, becauſe ſilver hath a ſweet 

Pet. Pretty | What ſay you, Hugh Rebeck “? 

2 Muſ. I ſay—fikver ſound, becauſe muſicians 
ſound for ſilver. 

35 — Pretty too What ſay you, James Sound- 
poſt? 
3 Muſ. Faith, I know not what to ſay. 

Pet. O, I cry you mercy! you are the finger : I 
will ſay for you, It is—muſick with ber filver 
40|ſound, becauſe ſuch fellows as you have no gold for 
ſounding ;—— 

Then muſick with ber filver ſound, 

With ſpeedy belp doth lend redreſs. [ Exit, ſonging» 

1 Muſ. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame ? 

2 Muſ. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in here; 


25 


Muſ. Ay, by my troth, the caſe may be amende 


en for the mourners, and ſtay dinner. ¶ Excunt. 


A e 
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MANTU A. 
A Street. 
Enter Romeo, 


Rom, TF I may truſt the flattering truth of 
ſleep 5, 


q V. 


My boſom's lord fits lightly on his throne; 

And, all this day, an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit R 
55|Lifts me above the ground with chearful thoughts. 

[ dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 

(Strange dream!that gives adead man leave to think) 

And breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, 


My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand : 


TA 


ful ſong. 2 To gleek is to ſcoff. 


That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. 


dump anciently ſignified ſome lind of dance, as well as ſorrow, On this occafion it means a mourn- 
3 A catling was a ſmall luteſtring made of catgut. 


The fiddler 


is ſo called from an inſtrument with three ſtrings, mentioned by ſeveral of the old writers, Rebec, re- 


becquin, 


; The ſenſe is, I I may only truſt the honeſty of ſleep, which I know however not to be ſo 
mice as not often to practiſe flattery. The oldeſt copy reads —tbe flattering eye of ſheep. 
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Ah 
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Ah me! how ſweet is love itſelf poſſeſt, 

When but love's ſhadows are ſo rich in joy? 

Enter Balthaſar. 

News from Verona How now, Balthaſar ? 
Doſt thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well ? 

How fares my Juliet? That I aſk again; 

For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. 

” Balth. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; 
Her body ſleeps in Capulet's monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 

I ſaw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 

And preſently took poſt to tell it you: 

O pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, 

Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 

Rom. Is it even ſo? then I defy you, ſtars !— 
Thou know'ft my lodging: get me ink and paper, 
And hire poſt-horſes; I will hence to-night. 

Balth. Pardon me, fir, I dare not leave you thus: 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſadventure. 

Rom. Tuſh, thou art deceiv'd ; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: 
Haſt thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Balib. No, my good lord. 

Rom. No matter; get thee gone, 

And hire thoſe horſes ; I'll be with thee ſtraight. 
| [Exit Balthaſar. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 

Let's ſee for means: O, miſchief! thou art ſwift 

To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men 

I do remember an apothecary,—— 

And hereabouts he dwells, —whom late I noted 

In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of ſimples; meagre were his looks, 

Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones: 

And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuff'd, and other ſkins 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty ſeeds, 

Reinnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 

Were thinly ſcatter'd, to make up a ſhew. 

Noting this penury, to myſelf I faid——— 

An if a man did need a poifon now, 

Whoſe ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 

O, this ſame thought did but fore-run my need; 

And this ſame needy man muſt ſell it me. 

As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe : 

Being holiday, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut. 

What, ho! apothecary ! | 
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Is death, to any he that utters them. 

. Rom. Art thou ſo bare, and full of wretch 
And fear'ſt to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtarveth in thine eyes, 
5 Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery, 


Ap. My poverty, but not my will, conſents, 

Rem. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will, 

Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
f twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight, 


ſouls, 


Farewel; buy food, and get thyſelf in fleſh 


20|Come, cordial, and not poiſon; go with me 
o Juliet's grave, for there muſt I uſe thee. 
[ Fxeunt, 
SG CEE HS i 
Friar Lawrence's Cell, 
25 Enter Friar Jobn. 
Fobn, Holy Francifcan friar ! brother, ho 
Enter Friar Lawrence. 


Welcome from Mantua: What ſays Romeo? 

300Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

Fobn. Going to find a bare-oot brother out, 

One of our order, to affociate me, 

Here in this city viſiting the ſick, 

And finding him, the ſearchers of the town, 

35;SuſpeRing that we both were in a houſe 
Where the infectious peſtilence did reign, 
Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 
So that my ſpeed to Mantua there was ſtay'd. 

Law. Who bare my letter then to Romeo? 


Nor get a meſſenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 

Law. Unhappy fortune ! By my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice“, but full of charge 
45 Of dear import; and the negleRing it 
May do much danger : Friar John, go hence; 
Get me an iron crow, and bring i ftraight 
Unto my cell. 

Jobn. Brother, I'll go and bring it thee. 
50] Lew. Now muſt I to the monument alone; 


She will beſhrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of theſe accidents : 


Enter Apothecary. 
Ap. Who calls ſo loud? [poor 
R:m. Come hither, man.—1 ſee, that thou a 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poiſon; ſuch ſoon-ſpeeding geer 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath 
As violently, as haſty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 


1 But I will write again to Mantua, 
55 


And keep her at my cell till Romeo come; 
Poor living corſe, clos'd in a dead man's tomb ! 


SCENE III. 


Enter Paris, ard his Page with a t:rch. 


Ap. Such mortal drugs Ihave; but Mantua's law 


1 j, & was not written on a trivial or fooliſh ſubje ct. 


ſtand aloof j— 


Rom. There is thy geld; worſe poiſon to men; 


Lao. This ſame ſhould be the voice of friar John, = 


40] Fobn. I could not ſend it,—here it is again, - 


[ Exit, 


Within theſe three hours will fair Juliet wake; 


[ Ext, 


A Church-yard; in it, a Menument belcuging to lle 
60 Cat uleti. 


Per. Give me thy torch, boy: Hence, 25d 


Yet 


li. 
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Yet put it out, for I would not be ſeen, 

Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 

Holding thine ear cloſe to the hollow ground ; 

80 ſhall no foot upon the church-yard tread, 

(Being looſe, unfirm, with digging up of graves) 

But thou ſhalt hear it: whiſtle then to me, 

As fignal that thou hear ſt ſomething approach. 

Give me thoſe lowers. Do as 1 bid thee, go. 

Page. I am almoſt afraid to Rand alone 

Here in the church- yard; yet I will adventure. 
IX. 

Par. 


Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain 
The perfect model of eternity; 

Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hands; 

That living /honour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With funeral praiſes do adorn thy tomb 
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Par. This is that baniſh'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd mylove's couſin;--with which grief, 
t is ſuppoſed, the fair creature dy d. 


ondemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 

y, and go with me; for thou muſt die. 

Rem. 1 muſt, indeed; and therefore came I his 

— | | 

gentle youth, tempt not a deſperate man, 

Fly hence and leave me; think upon theſe gon 
et them affright thee. I beſcech thee, youth, 

15}Pull nat another fin upon my head, 

By urging me to fury: —0, be gone 

By heaven, I love thee better than myſelf; 

For I come hither arm d againſt myſelf: 

Stay not, be gone ;—live, and hereafter ſay— 


. [ The boy ꝛs biſſles. 
The boy gives warning; ſomething doth approach. 
What curſed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To croſs my obſequies, and true love's rites ? 
What, with a torch !—Muffle me, night, a while. 
Enter Romeo, and Balthaſar with a torch, &c. 
Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching 
iron. 
Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light : Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my courſe. 
Why 1 deſcend into this bed of death 
E, partly, to behold my lady's face: 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring, that I muſt uſe 
In dear employment i: therefore hence, be 
g 0ne— 

But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 
On what I further ſhall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 
And ſtrew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs: 
The time and my intents are ſavage-wild ; 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tygers, or the roaring ſea. 

Baltb, I will be gone, fir, and not trouble you. 


Rom. So ſhalt thou ſhew me friendſhip.— T "I 


thou that : h 
Live, and be proſperous; and farewel, good fellow. 
Balth, For all this ſame, I'll hide me hereabout; 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. 
[ Exit Balthaſar. 

. Rom. Thou deteſtable maw, thou womb of death, 
Corg'd with the deareſt morſel of the earth, 
Thus 1 enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[ Breaking up the monument. 


A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 
Par. I do defy thy conjuration *, 
And apprehend thee for a ſelon here, | 
Rem. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, 
boy. [ They fight, Paris fails. 
Page. O lord] they fight: 1 willgocall the watch, 
Par. O, I am flain!—lf thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 
Rem. In faith, I will: — Let me peruſe this 
face j— 
39]Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris: 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think, 
He told me, Paris ſhould have marry'd Juliet: 
Said he not ſo? or did I dream it ſo? 
35]Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was ſo?---O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book ! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave 
A grave? O, no; a lanthorn, ſlaughter'd youth, 
49JFor here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feaſting preſence 3 full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd. 
[ Laying Paris in the ume. 
How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death: O, how may I 
Call this a lightning ?—O, my love] my wife! 
Death, that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer d; beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
and death's pale flag is not advanced there. 
Tybalt, ly'ſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 
O, what more favour can I do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in tw¾ain, 
To ſander his that was thine enemy? 
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And, in deſpight, I'll cram thee with more food ! 
( 


1 That is, an of impertance. Gems were ſuppoſed to have great powers and virtues. | 


Forgive me, couſin !---Ah, dear Juliet, 


2? Paris 


conceived Romeo to have burſt open the monument for no other purpoſe than to do ſome willainous 
frame on the dead bodies, ſuch as witches are reported to have practiſed; and therefore tells him he 
defies him, and the magic arts which he ſuſpects be is preparing to uſe. To defy, alio anciently meant 
to refuſe or deny; therefore Paris may mean---I refuſe to do as thou conjureft me to do, i. c. to depart. 


3 A preſence is a public rom. 


S 3 Why 
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Why art thou yet ſo fair? Shall I believe 

I will believe (come lie thou in my arms) 

That unſubſtantial death is amorous ; 

And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour. 

For fear of that, I will ſtay with thee ; 

And never'from this palace of dim night 

Depart again: here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chambermaids ; O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt i; 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars [laſt 


From this world-wearied fleſh.---Eyes, look your 


Arms, take your laſt embrace! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death! 
Come, bitter conduct i, come, unſavoury guide 
Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 
The daſhing rocks thy ſea- ſick weary bark 
Here's to thy health, where'er thou tumbleſt in: 
Here's to my love Drinks ;] O, true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick.--Thus with a kiſs I die. ¶ Dies. 
Enter Friar Lawrence, with a lanthorn, crito and 
on ſpade. 


Lo. Saint Francis be my ſpeed ! how oft to- night 


Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves 3?—Who's|z 5 


there ? 
Enter Ralthaſar. 
« Balth. Here's one, a triend, and one that knows 
you well. 


Lato. Bliſs be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, jʒ 


What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeleſs ſculls? As I diſcern, 
It burneth in the Capulets' monument. 

Balth. It doth fo, holy fir; and there's my maſter, 
One that you love. 

Law. Who is it? 

Balth, Romeo. f | 

Law. How long hath he been there ? 

Balth, Full half an hour. 

Law, Go with me to the vault. 

Balth. 1 dare not, fir : 
My maſter knows not but I am gone hence; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 


If I did ſtay to look on his intents. [me; 


Law. Stay then, I'll go alone. Fear comes upon[, ; 


O, much 1 fear ſome ill unlucky thing. 

Balth. As I did ſleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my maſter and another fought, 
And that my maſter ſlew him. 
. Law. Romeo 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which ſtains 
"The ſtony entrance of this ſepulchre ? 
What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 
o lie difcolour'd by this place of peace 
Romeo! O, pale - Who elſe ? what, Paris too? 
And ſteep'd in blood? Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance 
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do remember well where I ſhould be, 
And there I am:—Where is my Romeo? 

[ Noiſe within, 
Law. I hear ſome noiſe. Lady, come from that 

neſt 

f death, contagion, and unnatural “ ſleep; 
A greater power than we can contradit 
Hath thwarted our intents ;- come, come away: 
Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead; 
rojAnd Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 
Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming; 


Come, go, good Juliet,—[ iſe again.] I dare ſtay 
no longer. Es. 

Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away.— 
What's here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand? 
Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end 
O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop, 
To help me after ?——1 will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 

To make me die with a reſtorative. [Xii bin, 
Thy lips are warm 
Watch. [within] Lead, boy: Wulich way? 
Jul. Yea, noiſe ?—then I'll be brief.— O happy 
dagger [ Snatching Romes's dagger. 
This is thy ſheath; [abs berſelf.] there ruſt, and 
let me die. 
Enter Watch, with the Page of Paris. 
Page. This is the place; there, where the torch 
doth burn. 
Watch. The ground is bloody; Search about the 
church-yard ; 

Go, ſome of you, whome'er you find, attach. 
35|Pitiful fight! here lies the county lain ;z—— 
And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain theſe two days buried. 
Go, tell the prince, run to the Capulets. — 
Raiſe up the Montagues, —ſome others ſearch := 
40] We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie; 
But the true ground of all theſe piteous woes 
We cannot without circumſtance deſcry. 

Enter ſome of the Watch, with Balthaſar. 
2 Watch. Herc's Romeo's man, we found him 
in the church-yard. 

1 Watch. Hold him in ſafety, 'till the prince 

come hither. 

Enter another Watchman, with Friar Lacorcnce. 

3 Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, fight, 
50 and weeps : 

We took this mattock and this ſpade from him, - 
As he was coming from this church-yard fide. 
1 Watch. A great ſuſpicion ; Stay the friar too. 
Enter the Prince, and Attendants. 
55} Prince. What miſadventure is ſo early up, 
That calls our perſon from our morning's reſt ? 
Emer Capulet, and Lady Capulet, &c. 


The lady ſtirs. 
NJ. [waking.] O, comfortable friar, where is 
my lord? 


Cap. What ſhould it be, that they ſo ſhriek abroad? 
La. Cap. The people in the ſtreet cry—Romeco, 
60 Some - Juliet, and ſome Paris; and all run, 


See a note on ſcene th of the preceding act. To ſet up one's reſt is to be determined to any 


certain purpoſe, to reſt in perſect confidence and reſolution, to make up one's mind. 
3 This accident was reckoned omino 


cralucter. 
which was «z:@:xr2/, being brought on by drugs. 


2 Conduct for 


+ Shakſpeare alludes to the ſleep of Juliet, 
With 
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With open out- cry, toward our monument. 
Prince. What fear is this, which ſtartles in our 
ears ? 
Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris ſlain; 
And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd. 
Prince. Search, ſeek, and know how this foul 
murder comes. 
Watch. Here is a friar, and ſlaughter d Romeo's| 
man z ; 
With inſtruments upon them, fit to open 
Theſe dead men's tombs. 
Cap. O, heaven !——O, wife! look how our 
daughter bleeds ! 
This dagger hath miſta'en, for, lo! his houſe 
Lies empty on the back 3 of Montague, 
And it miſ-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom. 
La. Cap. O me! this ſight of death is as a bell 
That warns my old age to a ſepulchre, 
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To help to take her from her borrow'd N 
Being the time the potion's force ſhould ceaſe, 
But he which bore my letter, friar John, 

Was ſtaid by accident; and yeſternight 
Return'd my letter back: Then all alone, 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault z 
Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could ſend to Romeo: 
But, when I came, (ſome minute ere the time 
Of her awaking) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes ; and I entreated her come forth, 
And bear this work of heaven with patience : 
But then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me, 
But (as it ſeems) did violence on herſelf, 

All this I know : and to the marriage 

Her nurſe is privy : And, if aught in this 


Emer Montague, and others. 

Prince. Come, Montague, for thou art early up, 
To ſee thy ſon and heir more early down. 

Men. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night ; 
Grief of my ſon's exile hath ſtopp d her breath: 
What further woe conſpires againſt my age? 

Prince, Look, and thou ſhalt ſee. 

Mon. O thou untaught! what manners is in this, 
To preſs before thy father to a grave ? 

Frince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
'Till we can clear theſe ambiguities, 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true de- 

ſcent ; 

And then will I be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death : Mean time forbear, 
And let miſchance be ſlave to patience. 
Bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion. 

Lav. I am the greateſt, able to do leaſt, 
Yet moſt ſuſpeRed, as the time and place 
Doth make againſt me, of this direſul murder; 
And here I ſtand, both to impeach and purge 
Myſelf condemned and myſelf excus'd, 

Prince. Then ſay at once what thou doſt know 

in this. 

Law. I will be brief, for my ſhort date of breath 
Is not ſo long as is a tedious tale, 

Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Juliet; 
And ſhe, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife: 
I married them; and their ſtolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe untimely death 
Baniſh'd the new-made bridegroom from this city ; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Julict pin'd. 
You---to remove that ſiege of grief from her 
Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, 
To county Paris :---Then comes ſhe to me; 
And, with wild looks, bid me deviſe ſome means 
To rid her from this ſecond marriage, 

Or, in my cell, there would the kill herſelf, 
Then gave 1 her, ſo tutor'd by my art, 

A ſleeping potion ; which ſo took effect 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death : mean time 1 writ to Romeo, 
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That he ſhould hither come as this dire night, 


7 It appears that the dagger was anciently worn bind the back, 
$33 


ö 


Miſcarry'd by my fault, let my old life 

Be ſacrific'd, ſome hour before his time, 

Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. 

Prince, We till have known thee for a holy 
man. 

Where's Romeo's man ? what can he ſay to this? 

Baith, I brought my maſter news of Julet's 
death ; 

And then in poſt he came from Mantua, 

To this ſame place, to this ſame monument, 

This letter he early bid me give his father; 

And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 

if I departed not, and left him there, 

Prince, Give me the letter, I will look on it. 
Where is the county's page that rais'd the watch ?-- 
Sirrah, what made your maſter in this place ? 
Page. He came with flowers to ftrew his lady's 


grave; 
And bid me ſtand aloof, and ſo I did: 
Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb; 
And, by and by, my maſter drew on him; 
And then I ran away to call the watch. 
Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's 
words, 
Their courſe of love, the tidings of her death: 
And here he writes---that he did buy a poiſon 
Of a poor *pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet 
Where be theſe enemies ? Capulet! Montague 


- [See, what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 


That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love | 
And I, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen :---all are puniſh'd. 
Cap. O, brother Montague, give me thy hand: 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 
Men. But I can give thee more; 
For 1 will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold; 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There ſhall no figure at ſuch rate be ſet, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 
Cap. As rich ſhall Romeo by his lady lic ; 


Poor ſacrifices of our enmity ! 
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Prince. A glooming peace this morning with it] | Some ſhall be pardon d, and ſore puniſhed i; 
; brings; | For never was a ſtory of more woe, 
The ſun for ſorrow, will not ſhew his head: Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. ¶ Exeunt omnes. 
Co hence, to have more talk of theſe ſad things; 


1 Mr. Steevens ſays, that this line has reference to the novel from which the fable is taken. Here 
we read that Julict's female attendant was baniſhed for concealing her marriage; Romeo's fervant ſet 
at liberty becauſe he had only acted in obedience to his maſter's orders; the apothecary taken, tortured, 
condemned, and hanged ; while Friar Lawrence was permitted to retire to a bermitage in the neigh. 
bourheod of Verona, where he ended his life in penitence and peace, 
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- Wc 7 * 
E!finour. 
A Platform before the Palace. 


Franciſco on bis poſh. Enter to bim Bernardo. 


Ber. HO's there ? 
Fran, Nay, anſwer me *; ſtand, and un- 
fold yourſelf. 
Ber. Long live the king 
Fran. Bernardo ? 
Ber. He. 
Fran. You come moſt carefully upon your hour. 
Ber. Tis now ſtruck twelve; get thee to bed, 
Franciſco. | 


Fran. For this relief, much thanks : 'tis bi 
cold, | 
And I am ſick at heart. 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 
Fran. Not a mouſe ſtirring. 
Ber. Well, good night. . 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch 3, bid them make haſte. 


T I. 


Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Fran. I think, I hear them.—Stand, ho! Who 
is there ? 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And licgemen to the Dane, 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewel, honeſt ſoldier : 

Who hath reliev'd you ? 


Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 
Give you good night. 
Mar. Holla! Bernafdo! 
Ber. Say, 
What, is Horatio there ? 
Hor. A piece of him. 
Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Mar- 
cellus. night? 
Mar. What, has this thing appear d again to- 
Ber. I have ſeen nothing. 
Mar. Horatio ſays, tis but our phantaſy; 
And will not let belief take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded ſight, twice ſeen of us: 
Therefore I have intreated him along, 
With us to watch the minutes of this night; 


[Exit Franciſce. 


That, if again this apparition come, 


1 The original tory on which this play is built, may be found in Saxo Grammaticus the Daniſh hiſ- 


torian. 


2 j. c. me who am already on the watch, and have a right to demand the watch-word. 


3 Rivals for partners, according to Warburton, Hanmer ſays, that by rivals of the watch are meant 
thoſe who were to watch on the next adjoining ground. R., in the original ſenſe of the word, were 


proprietors of neighbouring Lands, parted only by a brook, which belonged equally to both. 
384 


He 
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He may approve our eyes i, and ſpeak to it. | So nightly toils the ſubje of the land ? 
Her. Tuſh! tuſh: 'twill not appear. And why ſuch daily caſt of brazen cannon, 
Ber. Sit down a while: And foreign mart for implements of war? 
And let us once again aſſall your ears, Why ſuch impreſs of ſhip-wrights, whoſe ſore taſk 
That are ſo fortified againſt our ſtory, 5 [Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
What we two nights have ſeen. What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 
Hor. Weil, ſit we down, h make the night joint-labourer with the day; 
And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. Who :s't, that can inſorm me? 
Ber. Laſt night of all, [pole, Her. That can I; 


When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the 10 At leaſt the whiſper goes fo. Our laſt king, 
Had made his courſe to illume that part of heaven |Whoſe image even but now appear d to us, 


Where now it burns, Marcellus, and myſelf, Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
The bell then beating one Thereto prick*d on by a moſt emulate pride, 
Mar. Peace, break thee off; look where it] Dar'd to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
comes again! (For ſo this fide of our known world eſteem'd him) 
Enter Ghoſh. Did lay this Fortinbras ; who, by a ſeal'd compact, 


Her. In the ſame figure, like the king that's dead. [Well ratify'd by law, and heraldry, 
Mar. Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, Horatio.| [Did torfeit, with his life, all thoſe his lands, 


Ber. Looks it not like the king? mark it, Ho-] Which he ſtood ſeiz'd of, to the conqueror : 
ratio, wonder. zo Againſt the which, a moiety competent 

Hor. Moſt like: it harrows * me with fear an Was gaged by our king ; which had return'd 

Ber. It would be ſpoke to. | To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. [night] Had he been vanquiſher; as, by that covenant, 

Her. What art thou, that uſurp'ſt this time o And carriage of the articles defign'd o, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 25|His fell to Hamlet: Now, fir, young Fortinbras, 

In which the majeſty of bury'd Denmark [ſpeakx.| [Of unimproved 7 mettle hot and full, 

Did ſometime march? By heaven I charge thee, Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Mar. It is offended. Shark'd up® a lift of landleſs reſolutes, 

Ber. See! it ſtalks away. For food and diet, to ſome enterprize 
Hor. Stay; ſpeak; I charge thee, ſpeak. zo That hath a ſtomach ® in't; which is no other 
[Exit CL. (As it doth well appear unto our ſtate) 
Mar. *Tis gone, and will not anſwer. But to recover of us, by ſtrong hand, : 
Ber. How now, Horatio? you tremble, an And terms compulſatory, thoſe foreſaid lands 
look pale : So by his father loſt: And this, I take it, 

Is not this ſomething more than phantaſy ? Is the main motive of our preparations ; 

What think you of it? The ſource of this our watch; and the chief head 

Her. Before my God, I might not this believe, Of this poſt-haſte and romage i in the land. 

Without the ſenſible and true avouch Ber. I think, it be no other, but even ſo: 

Of mine own eyes. Well may it fort, that this portentous figure 
Mar. Is it not like the king? 4o Comes armed through our watch; ſo like the king 
Her. As thou art to thyſelf : That was, and is the queſtion of theſe wars. 

Such was the very armour he had on, | Hor. A mote it is, to trouble the mind's eye. 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; In the moſt high and palmy ii ſtate of Rome, 

So frown'd he once, when, in an angry parle, A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 

He ſmote the ſledded Polack 3 on the ice. 45!The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 

"Tis ſtrange. [hour, [Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets; 
Mar. Thus, twice before, and juſt at this dead] Stars ſhone with @ains of fire; dews of blood tell; 

With martial ſtalk he hath gone by our watch. Diſaſters ** veil'd the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Hor. In what particular thought to work“, II Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 

know not; zol Was fick almoſt to dooms-day with eclipſe. x 

Pur, in the groſs and ſcope 5 of mine opinion, And even the like precurſe of fierce '3 events, 

This bodes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate. As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 

Mar. Good now, fit down, and tell me, And prologue to the omen coming on,— 
that knows, Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated 
Why this ſame firit and moſt obſervant watch |5 5|Unto our climatures and countrymen. 


T i. e. add anew teſtimony to that of our eyes. 2 To harre is to conquer, to ſubdue. The 
word is of Saxon origin, He ſpeaks of a prince of Poland whom he flew in battle. Polack was, in 
that age, the term for an inhabitant of Poland: Pulague, French. A ſled, or ſlrdge, is a carriage made 


uſe of in the cold countries. 4 i. c. what particular train of thinking to follow. S i.e. general 
thoughts, and tendency at large. © Carriage is impert : defign'd, is formed, drawn up between thim. 
7 Urimproved, for unrefined. 8 To fark ap may mean to pick up without diſtinction, as the ſbart- 


fiſh collecis his prey. Stemacb, in the time of our author, was uſed for cenſtancy, reſolution. 10 i. e. 
tumultuous hurry. 1 Palmy for vifcricus, flouriſhing. 1* Diſaſters is here finely uſed in its original 
- Ggnification of evil conjunRion of ſtars. 13 Fierce, for conſpicuous, glaring. 14 Omen, for fate. 

| Re- enter 
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9 again n 
But, ſoft; where it comes again | ; 
Fl croſs it, though it blaſt me—Stay, illufion ! TR _ 
It thou haſt any ſound, or uſe of voice, Enter the Queen, Hamlet Polonius, Lara, Nen. 
Speak to me: 5 mand, Cornelius, Lords and Attendants. 
If there be any good thing to be done, King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, death 
Speak to me: The memory be green; and that it us befitted 
If thou art privy to thy country's fate, o bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdoms 
Which, haply, foreknowing may avoid, 10 To be contracted in one brow of woe; 
O, ſpeak ! Yet fo far hath Ciſcretion fought with nature, 
Or, if thou haſt uphoarded i in thy life That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, Together with remembrance of ourſelves. 
For which, they ſay, you ſpirits-oft walk in death, | [herefore our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
[Cock crews. [1 5[The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, + 
Speak of it :—ſtay, and ſpeak. Stop it, Marcellus. [Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, 
Mar. Shall I ftrike at it with my partizan ? With one auſpicious, and one dropping eye; 
Her. Do, if it will not ſtand. With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
Ber. Tis here! n equal ſcale weighing delight and doleg— 
Her. Tis here Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Mar. "Tis gone! [Exit GH. [Your better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 


We do it wrong, being ſo majeſtical, With this affair along :---For all, our thanks. 
To offer it the ſhew of violence ; Now follows, that you know, youngFortinbras,-- 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth; 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 25|Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 
Ber. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock crew. Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing lleagued with this dream of his advantage , 
Upon a fearful ſummons. I have heard, He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands 


Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat 30]Loſt by his father, with all bands of law, 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, To our moſt valiant brother,-So much for him. 
Whether in ſea or fire, in earth or air l, Now for ourſelf, and for this time of meeting : 
The extravagant * and erring ſpirit hies Thus much the buſineſs is: We have here writ 
To his confine 3: and of the truth herein To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 
This preſent object made probation. 35 Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 
Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock 4, Of this his nephew's purpoſe,—-to ſuppreſs 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes His further gait 7 herein; in that the levies, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, The liſts, and full proportions, are all made 
This bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: Out of his ſubze@ :—and we here diſpatch 


And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dares ſtir abroad; [40]You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 
The nights are wholeſome ; then no planets ſtrike, For bearers of this greeting to old Norway 
No fairy takes 5, nor witch hath power to charm,| Giving to you no further perſonal power 


So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time. To buſineſs with the king, more than the ſcope 
Her. So have I heard, and do in part believe it.. [Of theſe dilated articles * allows. 
But, look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 45|Farewel; and let your haſte commend your duty. 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill : Vel. In that and all things will we ſhew our 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, duty. 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night King. We doubt it nothing; heartily farewel. 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, [ Exeunt Voltimand, and Cornelwus. 
This ſpirit, dumb to us, will ſpeak to him : zo And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? It 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, You told us of ſome ſuit; What is't, Laertes ? | 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? You cannot ſpeak of reaſon to the Dane, 14 
Mar. Let's do't, I pray; and I this morning] And loſe your voice: What would'ſt thou beg, | 
know Laertes, W 
Where we ſhall find him moſt convenient. [ Exeunt.|55) That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking? | | 


According to the pneumatology of that time, every element was inhabited by its peculiar order of 
ſpirits, who had diſpoſitions different, according to their various places of abode. i. e. got out 
of its hounds. 3 Bourne of Newcaſtle, in his Antiquities of the Common People, informs us, © It is a 
received tradition among the vulgar, that at the time of cock-crowing the midnight ſpirits forſake theſe 
lower regions, and go to their proper places.” 4 This is a very ancient ſuperſtition. 5 No fairy 
Frites with lameneſs or diſeaſes. 6 The meaning is, He goes to war fo indiſcreetly, and unprepared, 
that he has no allies to ſupport him but a dream, with which he is caleagued or confederated. #7 Gate 
or gait is here uſed in the northern ſenſe, for preceding paſſages v i.e. the articles when —_— 
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The head is net more native to the heart, But, you muſt know, your father loſt a father; 

The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, hat father loſt, loſt his 5; and the ſurvivor bound 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father i. n filial obligation, for ſome term 

What woutd"ſt thou have, Laertes? o do obſequious © ſorrow : but to perſever 
Laer. My dread lord, Un obſtinate condolement /, is a courſe 


Vour leave and favour to return to France; [mark, JOf impious ſtubbornneſs: tis unmanly grief: 
From whence though willingly I came to Den-| lt ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heaven; 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation ; heart unfortify'd, or mind impatient ; 
Vet now, 1 muſt confeſs, that duty done, An underſtanding fimple and unſchool'd : 
My thoughts and wiſhes bend again toward France, off or what, we know, muſt be, and is as common 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 

King. Have you your father's leave? What] [Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 


ſays Polonius ? [flow leave, Take it to heart? Fie! tis a fault to heaven, 
Fel He hath, my lord, wrung from me my fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 
By labourſome petition: and, at laſt, 15}To reafon moſt abſurd, whoſe common theme 
Upon his will 1 ſeal'd my hard confent ; Is death of fathers, and who ſtill hath cry'd, 
Ido beſeech you, give him leave to go. From the firſt corſe, till he that died to-day, 
Ai: Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be [This muff be ſo. We pray you throw to earth 
thine, his unprevailing woe; and think of us 
And thy beſt graces ſpend it at thy will.— 2ofAs of a father : for, let the world take note, 
But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon, ou are the moſt immediate to our throne ; 
Ham. A little more than kin, and leſs than kind .] And, with no lefs nobility o of love 


han that which deareſt father bears his ſon, 

Do I impart ** toward you. For your intent 

pin going back to ſchool in Wittenberg, 

It is moſt retrograde to our defire : 

And, we beſeech you, bend you to remain 

ere, in the chear and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefeſt courtier, coufin, and our ſon. 

een. Let not thy mother loſe her prayers, 
Hamlet; 

pray thee, ſtay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 


» [ Hfide. 
King. How is it that the clouds ſtill hang on 


you? [ſun3.þ; 
Ham. Not fo, my lord, I am too much i' the 


And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed * lids 30 
Seele for thy noble father in the duſt : [ die, 
Thou know'ſ, tis common: all, that live, muſt 
Paſſing through nature to eternity. Ham. I ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam. 

Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. King. Why, tis a loving and a fair reply; 

Qucan. If it be, 351]Be as ourſelf in Denmark. - Madam, come; 
Why ſeems it ſo particular with thee? I ſeems. This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 

Ham. Seeras, madam ! nay, it is; I know not [Sits ſmiling to my heart: in grace whereof, 


"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of folemn black, But the great canon to the clouds ſhall tell; 

Nor windy ſuſpitation of fore'd breath, of And the king's rouze the heaven ſhall bruit again, 
No, nor the fruitſul river in the eye, Re-ſpeaking earthly thunder. Come, away. 

Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, [ Exeunt, 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhews of grief, Mancnt Hamlet. 


That can denote me truly: Theſe, indeed, ſeem, Ham. O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 45] Thaw, and reſolve I itſelf into a dew ! 


But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhow ; Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
Theſe, but the trappings and the ſuits of woe. His canon ** gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter! O God! O God! 
King. Tis ſweet and commendable in your na- [How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
ture, Hamlet, Seem to me all the uſes of this world ! 


To give thoſe mourning duties to your father: J{50IFic on't! O fie! tis an unweeded garden, 


" The ſenſe is, The head is not formed to be more uſeful to the heart, the hand is not more at the 
fervice of the mouth, than my power is at your father's ſervice. * Hanmer obſerves, It is not un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that this was a proverbial expreſſion, known in former times for a relation ſo 
conſuſed and blended, that it was hard to define it. Dr. Johnſon aſſerts kind to be the Teutonick word 
for chi/d : Hamlet therefore, he adds, anſwers with propriety, to the titles of coufin and ſen, which the 
king had given him, that he was ſomewhat more than couſin, and leſs than ſor. Mr. Steevens ſays, that 
a jingle of the ſame ſort is found in another old play, and ſeems to have been proverbial, as he has met 
with it more than once. 3 Mr. Farmer queſtions whether a quibble between ſun and ſon be not 
here intended. 4 With lowering ryer, caſt-down eyes. That is, Yowr father loft a father, 
i. e. your grandfather, which /# grand father allo loſt his father. © Obſcquicus is here from ce iet 
or funcral cermmunics. 7 Conduloment, for jorrow. 5 Incorre&, for untutor d. 9 Nobility here 
means z . 19 j. e. communicate whatever I can beſtow. 1 Rqalve means the ſame as 
d etue. Iz 1. e. that be bad not rr a¹,m ſuicide by bis expres law and peremptory protiibition. 


> 


T hat 


Ac. . Scene 2. 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in 


ture, 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead! — nay, not ſo much, not two 
So excellent a king; that was to this, 
Hyperion to a ſatyr i: ſo loving to my mother, 
That he might not let e en the winds of heaven 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Muſt I remember ? Why, ſhe would hang on hi 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: And yet, within a month, 
Let me not think on't :=—Frailty, thy name 
woman !— 
A little month; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears :—why ſhe, even ſhe, 
O heaven! a beaſt, that wants difcourſe of reaſo 
Would have mourn'd longer, —marry'd with 
uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules : Within a month; 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 
She marry A. O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good : 
But break, my heart; for I muft hold my 
Enter Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. 
Hor. Hail to your lordſhip ! 
Ham. I ama glad to ſee you well: 


? 
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Hor. I ſaw him once, he was a godly 
Ham, He was a man, take him for all in all, 
r bis like again. 
or. * 5 I think I faw him 
Ham. Saw! who? _—_ 
Hor. My lord, the king your facher. 
Ham. The king my father 
Hor. Seaſon © your admiration for a while 


| 


Ham. For heaven's love, let me hear. 


Her. Two nights together had thete gentlemen, 
arcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 


cen thus encounter d. A figure like your father, 
rm'd at all points, exactly cap-à - pc, 


By their oppreſt and fear · ſurpriaed eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length; whilft they, diſtill'd 
lmoſt to jelly, with the act of fear, 

tand dumb and fpeak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful ſecreſy impart they did ; 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 


Ham. But where was this? [watch'd. 


Horatio,—or I do forget myſelf? ſever. 
Her. The fame, my lord, and your poor ſerv 
Ham. Sir, my good friend; Fil change that 

name with you. 


Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we 
Ham. Did you not ſpeak toit? 
Hor. My lord, I did; 

But anſwer made it none: yet once, methoughty 


* 


And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? —43 5jIt lifted up its head, and did addreſs 


Marcellus? 
Mar. My good lord. — [ fir. 
Ham 1 am very glad to ſee you; good even, 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 
Hor. A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. 
Ham. 1 would not hear your enemy ſay ſo; 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truſter of your own report 
Againſt yourſelf: I know you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elfinour ? | 


' 
' 


We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Her. My lord, I came to fee your father” 
funeral. ſtudent; 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, felldw- 
I think it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 
Her. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! The funeral bak'd 
meats 3 
Did coldly furniſh ſorth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareſt + foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio 
My father, —Methinks, I fee my father, 
Her. O where, my lord? 


Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 


| 
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Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak: 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud; 
And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
And vaniſh'd from our fight. 

Ham. Tis very ſtrange. 

Her. As I do live, my honour'd lord, tis true 3 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

All. We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, fay you? 

All. Arm'd, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe? 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then ſaw you not his face ? 

Her. O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 

Ham, What, look'd he frowningly ? 

Hor. A countenance more 
In forrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

Her. Moſt conſtantly. 


50 


35 


* By the Satyr is meant Pan, as by Hyperion, Apells. Pan and Apolle were brothers, and the alluſion 


is to the contention between thoſe gods for the preference in muſic. 
3 It was anciently the general cuſtom to give a cold entertainment to 


you ſhall be my friend. 


mourners at a funeral. In diſtant counties this practice is continued among the yeomanry. 
Eye is certainly more worthy of Shakipeare, 


is moſt immediate, conſequentialy importante 
is, temper it. 


2 j. e. I'll be your ſervant, 


+ Deareft 
6 That 


H.r. 
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Ham. 1 would I had been there. 

Har. It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like: Stay'd it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haſte 
Might tell a hundred. 

Both. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I ſaw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzI'd? no? 

Hor. It was, as I have ſeen it in his life, 

A ſable filver'd. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 
Perchance, 'twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant, it will. 

Ham. If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 
I'll ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this ſight, 


L E = {AR I, Scene 3. 
is greatneſs weigh 'd, his will is not his own; 
For he himſelf is ſubje to his birth: 
He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 
rve for himſelf; for on his choice depends 
5 [The ſafety and the health of the whole tate ; 
\nd therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
Whereof he is the head: Then if he ſays, he 
loves you, 
rollt fits your wiſdom ſo far to believe it, 
s he in his particular act and place 
May give his ſaying deed ; which is no further, 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
hen weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
w zt with too credent ear you liſt his ſongs ; 
Or loſe your heart; or your chaſte treaſure open 
o his unmaſter'd 5 importunity. 
Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter; 


Let it be tenable in your ſilence ſtill; 
And whatſoever elſe ſhall hap to-night, 
Give it an underſtanding, but no tongue; 
J will requite your loves; So, fare you well: 
Upon the platform, *twixt eleven and twelve, 
I'll viſit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you: Farewel. 

[ Exeunt. 

My father's ſpirit in arms ! all is not well; 


ind keep you in the rear of your affection, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. 
The charieſt ® maid is prodigal enough, 

f ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon : 
irtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes : 
he canker gallz the infants of the ſpring, 

Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
ontagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 

Be wary then: beſt ſafety lies in fear; 


1 doubt ſome foul play: would, the night were [Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near. 


come 
»Till then fit ſtill, my ſoul: Foul deeds will riſe 
(Though all the earth o'erwhelm them) to men' 
eyes. [Exit. 


S CR HH BE 
An Apartment in Polonius' Heuſe. 
Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 


Laer. My neceſſaries are embark'd ; farewel : 
And, fiſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 
But Jet me hear from you. 
Opb. Do you doubt that? 
Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 
The perfume and ſuppliance d of a minute; 
No more. 
Opb. No more but ſo? 
Laer. Think it no more: 
For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
In thews *, and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 


of Opb. I ſhall the effect of this good leſſon keep, 
As watchman to my heart : But, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
hilſt, like a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
35 Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read 7. 
Lacr. O, fear me not. 
[ ſtay too long But here my father comes. 
Enter Palenius. 
oA double bleſſing is a double grace; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 
Pol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for 
ſhame; 
The wind fits in the ſhoulder of your fail, 
And you are ſtaid for: There,—my bleffings with 
vou; {| Laying bis band on Laertes bead. 
And theſe ſew precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The triends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hoops of ſteel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
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The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul 

Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; 
And now no ſoil, nor cautel 3, doth beſmirch 
The virtue 4 of his will: but, you muſt fear, 


Of each new-hatch'd unfledg'd comrade *. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the oppoſer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 


55 


1 j. e. what is ſupplied to us for a minute. The idea ſeems to be taken from the ſhort duration of 


vegetable perfumes. 


© Chary is cautious. 


2 i. e. in finews, muſcular ſtrength. 
ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and poxver, and may be explained the pure ect. 
That is, heeds not his own leſſons. 


+ Virtue 
5 i. e. licent ius. 
” The literal ſenſe is, Do not 


3 i. E. no fraud, deceit. 


make thy palm callous by ſhaking every man by the hand. The figurative meaning may be, Do not 
by promiſcuous converſation make thy mind inſenũble to the difference of characters. 


Take 


Act 1. Scene 4.] 


Take each man's cenſure i, but reſerve thy judg- 
ment. 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſs'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 
And they in France, of the beſt rank and ation, 
Are moſt ſelect, and generous chief * in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. 
This above all. To thine ownſelf be true; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 
Farewel; my bleffing ſeaſon 3 this in thee ! 
Lacr. Moſt humbly do I take my leave, my 
lord. * e 4. 
P:l. The time invites you; go, your ſervant 
Laer. Farewel, Ophelia; and remember well 
What I have aid to you. 
Tes yourſelf hall keep the key' of 
And elf ey ik, 
oc — [Exit Laertes. 
Pol. What is't, Ophelia, he hath ſaid to you ? 
So pleaſe you, ſomething touching 
lord Hamlet. 
Pol. Marry, well bethought : 
Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourſelf 
Have of youraudience beenmoſt free and bounteous: 
If it be ſo, (as ſo tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution) I muſt tell you, 
You do not underſtand yourſelf ſo clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour : 
What is between you ? give me up the truth. 
Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made many 
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Of his affection to me. [tenders 

Pol. Affection? puh! you ſpeak like a gree 
il, 

Unſifted Ein ſuch perilous circumſtance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 
Opb. I do not know, my lord, what I ſhould 

think. baby; 

Pol. Marry, I'll teach you: think yourſelt 

That you have ta'en theſe tenders for true pay, 


Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more[y 


dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe) 
Wronging it thus 7, you'll tender me a fool. 
Opb. My lord, he hath importun'd me with love 
In honourable faſhion. 


1 Cenſure is opinion. 
Chiefly generous. 
ſervants are waiting for you. 


oog 
Pel. Ay, faſhion ® you may call it; go to, go to. 
Op. And hath given countenance to his ſpeech, 
my lord, 

With almoſt all the holy vows of heaven, - 

Pol. Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcocks v. 1 do 

know, 

When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
Lends the tongue vows: Theſe blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat,—extin& in both, 


rc[Even in their promiſe, as it is a making. 


You muſt not take for fire. From this time, 

Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence; 
et your entreatments . at a higher rate, 

han a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 


1 5]Bchieve ſo much in him, That he is young; 


And with a larger tether i may he walk, 

Than may be given you: In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers ; 
Not of that dye which their inveſtments ſhew, 


out meer implorators of unholy ſuits, 


I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leiſure, 


25]As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 


Look to't, I charge you; come your ways. 
Opb. I ſhall obey, my lord. [ Exeunt. 


S CSM B 
The Platform. 


Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 
Ham. The air bites ſhrewdly; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air, 
Ham, What hour now ? 
Hor. I think, it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is ſtruck. 
Hor. Indeed? I heard it not: it then draws 
near the ſeaſon, 
Wherein the ſpirit held his wont to walk. 
Noiſe of muſic within. 
bs * 
Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes 
his rouſe 13, ſreels; 


IV. 


Keeps waſſel “, and the ſwaggering up- ſpring 15 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenith down, 
The kettle-drum, and trumpet, thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Her. 1s it a cuſtom ? 


50 Ham. Ay, Marry, is't: 


2 Chief is an adjacie uſed adverbially, a practice common to our author, 
3 That is, infix it in ſuch a manner as that it never may wear out. 


4 i. e. your 


5 The meaning is, that your counſels are as ſure of remaining locked 
up in my memory, as if you yourſelf carried the key of it. 


© Unſifted, for untried. Untried ſignifies 


either not tempted, or not refined; unfifted, ſignifies the latter only, though the ſenſe requires the former. 


7 That is, if you continue to go on thus wrong. 
fent practice. 9 A proverbial ſaying. 
French entretien. 
confined within the proper limits. 


5 She uſes faſhion for manner, and he for a trans- 


19 Entreatments here means company, converſation, from the 
it Tether is that ſtring by which an animal, ſet to graze in grounds unincloſed, is 
*2 Do not believe (ſays Polonius to his daughter) Hamlet's 


amorous vows made to y which pretend religion in them (tb: better to beguile) like thoſe ſanctiſied and 


pious vows [or bonds] made to heaven. 
Macbeth, Act I. 


13 Arvſe is a large doſe of liquor, a debauch. 
15 That is, the bluſtering upſtart, according to Dr. Johnſon; but Mr. Steevens 


14 See 


lays, that up- ring was a German dance; and that the ſpring was alſo anciently the name of a tune, 


But, 
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But, to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a evſtom 

More honour'd in the breach, than the obſervance 
This heavy-beaded revel, eaſt and weſt, 

Makes us traduc'd, and tax d of ather nations: 
They clepe us, drunkards, and with fwiniſh phraſ, 
Soil our addition ; and, indeed, it takes 
Fromour atchievements, though perform'dat height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 


for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 
eing a thing immortal as itſelf ? 
t waves me forth again ;—1'll follow it. 
Her. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, 
my lord ? 
to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
hat -beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea ? 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive * your ſovereignty of reaſon, 
And draw you into madneſs ? think of it: 


2 


That, for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since —— — — 

the o' er- grow complexion 1, 
on breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon ; 
Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plauſive manners j that theſe men, 
Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one deiect; 
Being nature's livery, or fortune's ſtar, 
Their virtues elſe (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo) 
Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
From that particular f ult: The dram of baſe 


Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth aut , 
To.his own ſcandal. 
Emer Chet. 

_ Her. Look, my lord, it cames! 

Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us 
Be thou a ſpiritof health, or goblin damn'd, ¶ hell, 
Bring with thee airs from heaxen, or blaſts from 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape l, 
That I will ſpeak to thee; III call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, anfwer me 

Let me not burſt in ignorance ! hut tell, 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burſt their cearments ? why the ſepulchre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in- urn d, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 


The very place puts toys 9 of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves me {till ;=— 
[Go on, 1'll follow thee. 

Mar. You ſhall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul'd, you ſhall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. 
till am I call'&—unhand me, gentlemen ;j—— 


15 


[ 

[By heaven, I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets 0 me: 
ſay, away: - Go on. Ill follow thee. 

Her. He waxes deſperate with imagination. 
Mar. Let's follow ; tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Hor. Have after: To what iſſue will this come? 
Mar. Something is rotten in the ſtate of Den- 
Hor. Heaven will direct it. { mark. 
Mar, Nay, let's follow him. [ Exeunt, 


CS 


SCENE V 
A more remote Part of the Platform. 


Re-enter Ghoſt, and Hamlet. 
Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? ſpeak, II 


To caſt thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel 4, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpfes of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 5 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpofition:*, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
Say, why is this? wherefore ? what ſhould we do 
Hor. It beckans you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did defire 
To you alone. 
Mar. Look, with what-courteous actian 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not gowith it. 
Her. No, by no means. 
Ham. It will not ſpeak ; then I will fallow it. 
Her. Do not, my lord. 
Ham. Why, what ſhould be the frar ? 


; 


| 
| 


go no further, 

bot. Mark me. 
Ham. I will. 
Gboft. My hour is almoſt come, 
When I to ſulphurous and tormenting flames 
Muſt render up mytelt. 

Ham. Alas, poor ghoſt! 

Gboſl. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing 
To what I ſhall unfold. 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. hear. 
be. So art thou to revenge, when thou 
Ham. What? 
Obeſt. I am thy father's ſpirit; 
Doomꝰ d for a certain term to walk the night; 
And, for the day, confin'd to ſaſt in fires, 


1 


$55] Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 


Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 


1 do not ſet my life at a pin's fee 7 ; 


x j. e. humour; as ſanguine, melancholy, phlegmatic, &c. 


To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 
2 The dram of baſe means the leaſt 


alloy of baſone ſs or vice. To d a thing ont, is to extinguiſh it, or te face or oblircrte any thug painted or 


. qoritten., i. e. in a ſhape or form capable of 
author's time ſignified 2 converſe. 
manner. 


beinxz converſed with. To gueſtion, certainly, in our 


* It was the cuſtom of the Daniſh kings to be buried in that 
5 1he expreſſion is fine, as intimating we were only kept (as formerly, fools in a great 


family) to make-ſport for nature, rho. lay hid only ts mock and laugh at us, for our vain ſearches into 


her myſteries. © Diſp:ſition, for frame. 7 i 
for 1 bunt. 10 i. e. birders, or prevents me. 


e, the value of a pn. i. e. take away. 19. 


I could 
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1 could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word fwiſt as quick-filver, it couvſes through 

Would harrow up thy ſoul; freeze thy young blood; he natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their} And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth potfer 
ſpheres; And curd, like eager droppings into mix, 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, $ The thin and wholeſome blood : ſo did it miney 

And each particular hair to ſtand on end And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : oft lazar-like, with vile and Joathſome cruft, 

But this eternal blazon muſt not be All my ſmooth body. . 

To ears of fleſh and blood: Liſt, liſt, O liſt.— hus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hund, 

If thou didſt ever thy dear father love life, of crown, of queen, at once diſpatch'd 4+ 


Ham. O heaven! [der. ut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Gba. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural mur- nhouſell'd 5, diſappointed , unaneaP'd 7; 
Ham, Murder ? No reckoning made, but ſont to my account 
Gbeſt. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; With all my imperfeQions on my head: 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. 150 horrible! O horrible] moſt horrible? 
Ham. Haſte me to know it; that I, with wings] lf thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 
as ſwift Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 


As meditation i, or the thoughts of love, 
May ſweep to my revenge. 


A couch for luxury * and damned inceſt. 
But, howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 


Gbgſt. I find thee apt; aint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive 
And duller ſhould'ſt thou be than the fat weed Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
That rots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, And to thoſe thorns that m her boſom lodge, 
Wouldſt thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear: To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once4 
'Tis given out, that, Neeping in my orchard, The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 

A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Den-ſ25|And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire ® ; 

Is by a forged proceſs of my death {mark} Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. \Exir. 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, Ham. O all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! What 
The ſerpent, that did ting thy father's life, elſe ? heart: 
Now wears his crown. And ſhall I couple hell?—O fie — Hold, hold, my 

Ham. O, my prophetick ſoul | my uncle? zo}And you, my ſinews, grow not inſtant old, | 

Gb. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaft,] But bear me tifly up !—Remember thee ? 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traiterous gifts, Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds n ſeat 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power n this diſtracted globe 1%, Remember ther? 

So to ſeduce!) won to his ſhameful luſt ea, from the table. of my memory 

The will of my moſt ſceming-virtuous queen: {35|1'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! All ſaws of books, all forms, all preffures paſt, ' 
From me, whoſe love was of that dignity, hat youth and obſervation copied there; | 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 

I made to her in marriage; and to decline Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor [4ofUnmix'd with baſer matter: yes, by heaven. 

To thoſe of mine ! moſt pernicious woman ! 

But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, villain, villain, ſmiling, damned villain ! 
Though lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heaven; My tables,—meet it is, I ſet it down, 

So luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, hat one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain: 
Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 45JAt leaſt, I am ſure, it may be ſo in Denmark: 
And prey on garbage. [ Writmg. 
But, ſoft ! methinks, I ſcent the morning air— „uncle, there you are. Now to my word iu; 
Brief let me be: Sleeping within mine orchard ?, t is, Adieu, adieu remember me. 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, have ſworn it. 

V pon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, gol Her. My lord, my lord, [Within, 
With juice of curſed hebenon 3 in a vial, Mar. Lord Hamlet, —— [ Withine 
Ard in the porches of mine ears did pour Har. Heaven ſecure him [Withine 
The leperous diſtilment ; whoſe effect Ham. So be it! 

Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, Mar. Illo, ho, ho, my lord! [Wubin, 


1 This ſimilitude is extremely beautiful. The word m-diration is conſecrated, by the myſtics, to ſignify 
that ſtretch and flight of mind which aſpires to the enjoyment of the ſupreme good. So that Hamlet, 
conſidering with what to compare the ſwiftneſs of his revenge, chooſes two of the moſt rapid things 
in nature, the ardency of divine and human paſſion, in an erthuſfaft and a ler, 2 Orchard for 
garden. 3 That is, benbane. + Diſparch'd for bereft. 5 i. e. without the ſacrament taken; 
from the old Saxon word for the ſacrament, Hel. 6 Diſa! printed is the ſame as urapprinted, and 
may be properly explained wnprepar:d. 7 i. e. unamintrd, not having the extreme unct in. 3 i.e. for 
lewadrneſs. 9 i. e. fire that is no longer ſeen when the light of morning approaches. 10 j. e. in 
this head confuſed with thought. 11 Hamlet alludes to the watch-wwerd given every day in the mili- 
tary ſer vice, which at this tune he ſays is, Adicu, adi, remember me. | 1 
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Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy] come, bird, come. 
Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 
Mar. How is't, my noble lord ? 
Hor. What news, my lord ? 
Ham. O wonderful 
Hor. Good my lord, tell it. , 
No; you will reveal it. 
er. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 


L B 2 [AR 2. Scene 1. 


Ham. Ha, ha, boy! ſay'ſt thou ſo? art thou 
there, true-penny ? 
Come on. ou hear this fellow in the celleridge.— 
Conſent to ſwear. 
35 Hu. Propoſe the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to ſpeak of this that you have ſeen, 
Swear by my ſword *. 

Gbeſt. ¶ beneath} Swear. 


Mar. Norl, my lord. 
Ham. How ſay you then; al heat of ment 
once think it 
But you'll be ſecrety—— — 
Bethe, Ay, by heaven, my lord. [mark, 
Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Den- 
But he's an arrant knave. 
Hor. 3 FEI ERS Hons 
the grave, 
To tell us this. 
Ham. Why, right; ate; 
And ſo, without more circumſtance at all, 
I hold it fit, that we ſhake hands, and part: 
You, as your buſineſs and defire, ſhall point you 
For every man hath buſineſs and deſire, 
Such as it is. and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray. 
He. Theſe are but wild and whirling 
my lord. 
Ham. I am forry they offend you, heartily z 
Yes faith, heartily. 
Her. There's no offence, my lord. 
Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, a +l is, Horati 
And much offence too. Touching this viſion here, 
It is an honeſt ghoſt, that let me tell you: 
For your deſire to know what is between us, 
O' er- maſter it as you may. And now, good frie 
As you are friends, ſcholars, and ſoldiers, 
Give me one poor requeſt. 
Hor. What is t, my lord? we will. 
Ham. Never make known what you have ſeen 
to-night. 
Beth. My lord, we will not. 
Ham. Nay, but ſwear it. 
Hor. In faith, my lord, not I. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 
Ham. Upon my ſword. 
Mar. We have ſworn, my lord, already. 
Ham. Indeed, upon my ſword, — 
Gheft. [beneath] Swear. 


Ham. Hie & ubique? then we'll ſhift our ground: 
10]/Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my ſword : 
Swear by my ſword, 
ever to ſpeak of this that you have heard. 
Ghoſt. ¶ bentath.] Swear by his ſword, 
15} Hom. Well ſaid, old mole! can'ſt work i' the 
earth ſo faſt ? [ friends. 
\ worthy pioneer Once more remove, good 
Hur, O day and night, but this is wondrous 
ſtrange | 7 come 3, 
Ham. And therefore as a ſtranger give it wel. 
betears more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
han are dreamt of iti your philoſophy. A 
But come jm 
ere, as before, never, ſo help you mercy ! 
Ho ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, —— 
$ I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 
o put an antick diſpoſition on. 
hat you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never ſhall, 
With arms encumber'd thus; or this head-ſhake ; 
Þ® Or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 
Well, well, wwe know , -r, We could, an if te 
r, If <ve lift to ſpeak 5—or, There be, an 
they might j— 
Or ſuch ambiguous giving out) denote 
$[That you know aught of me: This do ye ſwear, 
d grace and mercy at your moſt need help you 
Swear. 
Ghoſt, [ beneath] Swear. 
Ham. Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit!—So, gentlemen, 
40]With all my love I do commend me to you: 
nd what ſo poor a man as Hamlet is 
ay do, to expreſs his love and friending to you, 
od willing, ſhall not lack. Let us goin together; 
nd ſtill your fingers on your lips, I pray. 
45[The time is out of joint 0 curſed ſpight! 
hat ever I was born to ſet it right 


— 


Nay, come, let's go together. [Exeurr. 


n 


SC TN IE I. 
An Apartment in Polonius' Houſe, 
Enter Pelonins, and Reynaldo. 
Pol. IVE him this money, and theſe not 
Reynaldo. 
Rey. Iwill, my lord. 


. 
P.. You ſhall do marvellous wiſely, good Rey- 
55|Before you viſit him, to make enquiry [naldo, 
his behaviour. 
Rey. My lord, I did intend it. (fir, 
Pol. Marry, well ſaid; very well ſaid. Look you, 
Enquire me firſt what Danſkers * are in Paris; 


This is the call which falconers uſe to their hawk in the air when they would have him come down 
> It was common to ſwear upon the ſword, that is, upon the croſs which the old ſwords 
i. e. receive it to yourſelf; take it under your own roof; as much as 
5 . 


to them. 
always had upon the hilt. 


to ſay, Keep it ſeeret—alluding to the laws of hoſpitality, 
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AR 2. Scene 1.] H AM L E F. oog 
and hoon who, what means, and where Videlicet, a brothel) or ſo forth,---See you now ; 


| our bait of falſhood takes this carp of truth ; 
nat company, at what expencez and finding, id thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 
By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 


With windlaces, and with aſſays of bias, 
That they do know my ſon, come you more nearer] 5 {By indireRions find directions out; 


Then your particular demands will touch it : So, by my former lecture and advice, 
Take you, as *twere, ſome diſtantknowledgeofhimz} Shall you my ſon : You have me, have you not? 
As thus. I know his father, and bis friends, | Rey. My lord, I have. 
And, in part, bimy—Do you mark this, Reynaldo? Pol. God be wi' you; fare you well. 
Rey. Ay, very well, my lord. Lell zt Rey. Good my lord, 


Pol. in part, bim;—but, you may ſay | Pol. Obſerve his inclination in yourſelf 5. 


But, if 't be be I mean, be's wery wilds '| Rey. I ſhall, my lord. 
Addified ſo and ſo 5-—and there put on him Pol. And let him ply his muſick. 
What forgeries you pleaſe ; marry, none ſo rank Ry. Well, my lord. [Exit, 
As may diſhonour him; take heed of that; I Enter Opbelia. 
But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, Fel. Farewel.---How now, Ophelia? what's the 
As are companions noted and moſt known | matter? [frighted! 
To youth and liberty. wo Opb. O, my lord, my lord, I have been ſo af- 
Rey. As gaming, my lord. 2 Pal. With what, in the name of heaven? 
Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, | Oph. My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 


ord Hamlet,---with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 
o hat upon his head; his ſtockings foul'd, 
ngarter d, and down-gyved © to his ancle ; 

Pale as his ſhirt; his knees knocking each other; 
{ with a look fo piteous in purport, 

if he had been looſed out of hell, 

0 ſpeak of horrors,---he comes before me. 
Pol. Mad for thy love ? 


Quarrelling, drabbing :—You may go ſo far. 
Rey. My lord, that would diſhonour him. 
Pol. Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it in the charge. 

You muſt not put another ſcandal on him, 

That he is open to incontinency z [quaintly,[2$ 

That 's not my meaning : but breathe his faults 

That they may ſeem the taints of liberty; | 

The flaſh and out- break of a fiery mind zj 


| 


A ſavageneſs in unreclaimed blood, eb. My lord, I do not know 
Of general aſſault *. TN gut, truly, I do fear it. : 
» But, lord. Pal. What ſaid he ? 
2 — as v5 do this Oph. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Rey. Ay, my lord, hen goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
I would know that. ad, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
Pol. Marry, fir, here's my drift; 35 He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 


As he would draw it. Long ſtaid he ſo; 
At laſt,---a little ſhaking of mine arm, 
d thrice his head thus waving up and down, 


And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant : 
You laying theſe flight ſullies on my ſon, 
As *twere a thing a little ſoil'd i the working, 
Mark you, Your party in converſe, him you He rais'd a figh ſo piteous and profound, 

ſou DAs it did feem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate 3 crimes, id end his being: That done, he lets me go: 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty, be aſſur d, And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He cloſes with you in this conſequence ; He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes ; 


Cod fir, or ſo 7; or friend, or gentleman For out o' doors he went without their helps, 

According to the phraſe, or the addition, 45]And, to the laſt, bended their light on me. 

Of man, and country. | Pal. Come, go with me; I will go ſeek the king, 
Rey. Very good, my lord. [was his is the very ecſtaſy of love; 


Pol. And then, fir,does he this,---He does---Wha Whoſe violent property foredoes 7 itſelf, 
About to ſay ? I was about to ſay nd leads the will to deſperate andertakings, 


Something: Where did I leave? golAs oft as any paſſion under heaven, 

Rey. At, cloſes in the conſequence. hat does afflit our natures. I am forry,—- 

Pd. At, cloſes in the conſequence,---Ay, marry | What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 
He cloſes with you thus :I hnow the gentleman ; Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 
T ſaw bim yeſterday, or t other day, © If dd repel his letters, and deny'd 


Or then, or then j with or ſuch; and, a: 55 His acceſs to me. 

— —— —— Po. That hath made him mad. n 
There falling out at tennis : or, perchance, I am ſorry, that with better heed, and judement, 
T ſaw bis enter ſuch a bouſe of ſale, had not quoted ® him: I fear'd, he did but trifle, 


T Savageneſs, for wildneſss . e. ſuch as youth in general is liable to- i. e. crimes already 
named. #4 It is a common mode of colloquial language to uſe, or ſo, as a flight imimation of more 
of the ſame, or- a like kind, that might be mentioned. $ i. e. in your own perſon, not by ſpies- 
: ; nd the ancles. 
s Down-gyved means hanging down like the looſe cincture which confines the "3 rou anc 

a 6 account of, 
To foreds is to deftroy. To quote here == 2 reckon, to take an 8 
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And meant towreck thee; but,beſhrew my jealouſy! 


It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger ſort 

To lack diſcretion. Come, go we to the king: 


This muſt be known ; which, being kept cloſe, 


might move 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love i. 
Come. [Exeunt. 
SCENE I. 
The Palace, 
Enter King, Queen, Roſencrantz, Guildenſlern, 
Attendants. 


King. Welcome, dear Roſencrantz, and Guilden 


ſtern ! 
Moreover that we much did long to ſee you, 
The need, we have to uſe you, did provoke 
Our haſty ſending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation; fo 1 call it, 
Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Reſembles that it was: What it ſhould be, 


More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 


$o much from the underſtanding of himſelf, 
I cannot dream of : I entreat you both, 


That, — being of ſo young days brought up with him; 
And, fince, ſo neighbour'd to his youth and hu- 


mour. 
That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 
Some little time : ſo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſures z and to gather, 
So much as from occaſion you may glean, 


Whether aught, to us unknown, afflifts him thus, 


That, open'd, lies within our remedy. 


Nueen, Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd 


of you; 
And, ſure 1 am, two men there are not living, 


To whom he more adheres. If it will pleaſe you 


To ſhew us ſo much gentry *, and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while, 

For the ſupply and profit of our hope, 

Your viſitation ſhall receive ſuch thanks 

As fits a king's remembrance. 

Reſ. Both your majeſties 

Might, by the ſovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleaſures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 


Cuil. But we both obey; 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent 3, 


To lay our ſervice freely at your feet, 
To be commanded, 


King. Thanks, Roſencrantz, and gentle Guilden- 


ſtern. [crantz 


Queen. Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle Roſen- 


And I beſeech you inſtantly to viſit 
My too much changed ſon.—-Go, ſome of you, 
And bring theſe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
Guil. Heavens make our preſence, and ou 
practices, 


* 
. 


r 


3 


10 


[AR 2. Scene 3. 


Pleaſant and helpful to him ! 
| Exeunt Reſencrantz and Guildenſtery, 


lord, 
Are joyfully return'd. 
King. Thou ſtill haſt been the father of good 
NEWS. liege, 
Pol. Have I, my lord? Aſſure you, my good 
I hold my duty, as I hold my ſoul, 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king: 
And I do think (or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail “ of policy ſo ſure 


15 As it hath us'd to do) that I have found 


45 


50 


55 


. 


35 


The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. 
King. O, ſpeak of that; that I do long to hear, 
Pol. Give firſt admittance to the embaſſadors ; 
My news ſhall be the fruit 5 to that great feaſt. 
King. Thyſelf do grace to them, and bring them 
in. [ Exit Palanins. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and ſource of all your ſon's diſtemper, 
Queen. I doubt, it is no other but the main; 
His father's death, and our o'er-haſty marriage. 


Re-enter Polonius, wvith Voltimand, and Cornelius, 


King. Well, we ſhall fift him. Welcome, my 
good friends ! 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 

Volt. Moſt fair return of greetings, and deſires, 

Upon our firſt, he ſent out to ſuppreſs 

His nephew's levies ; which to him appear'd 

To be a preparation *gainſt the Polack ; 

But, better look'd into, he truly found 

It was againſt your highneſs : Whereat griey'd,- 

That ſo his ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 

Was falſely borne in hand ®%,—ſends out arreſts 

On Fortinbras z which he, in brief, obeys; 

Receives rebuke from Norway; and, in fine, 

Makes vow before his uncle, never more 

To give the aſſay of arms againſt your majeſty. 

Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him threeſcore thouſand crowns in annual 

fee 7; 

And his commiſſion, to employ thoſe ſoldiers, 

So levied as before, againſt the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further ſhewn, 

That it might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs 

Through your dominions for this enterprize 

On ſuch regards of ſafety, and allowance, 

As therein are ſet down. 

King. It likes us well; 

And, at our more confider'd time, we'll read, 

Anſwer, and think upon this bufineſs. 

Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour: 

Go to your reſt; at night we'll feaſt together: 

Moſt welcome home ! [Exeunt Volt. and Cr: 


Pol. This buſineſs is well ended. 


x j. e. This muſt be made known to the king, for (being kept ſecret) the hiding Hamlet's love 
might occaſion more miſchief to us irom him and the queen, than the uttering or revealing of it will 


occaſion hate and reſentment from Hamlet. 
icat ion. 
6 j, e, deceived, impoſed on. 


> Gentry, tor complaiſance. 
4 The trail is the courſe of an animal purſued by the ſcent. 
Fee in tlus place fignifies reward, recomperces 


3 Bent, for endeavour, at- 
5 The deſert after the meat. 


My 
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Act 2. Scene 2.) 


My liege, and madam, to expoſtulate ! 

What majeſty ſhould be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waſte night, day, and time. 
Therefore,—fince brevity is the ſoul of wit, 

And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes,-- 
J will be brief: Your noble ſon is mad: 

Mad call I it; for, to define true madneſs, 
What is't, but to be nothing elſe but mad ? 

But let that go. 

Queen, More matter, with leſs art. 

Pol. Madam, I ſwear, I uſe no art at all. 
That he is mad, tis true: tis true, tis pity 3 
And pity tis, tis true: a fooliſh figure; 

But farewel it, for I will uſe no art. 

Mad let us grant him, then: and now remains, 
That we find out the cauſe of this effect; 

Or, rather ſay, the cauſe of this deſect; 
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ror 
think? No, I went round to 


What might you 
work, 
And my young miſtreſs thus I did beſpeak ; 
Lord Hamlet is a prince :——out of thy ſphere ; 
This muſt not be : and then I precepts gave her, 
That ſhe ſhould lock herſelf trom his reſort, 
Admit no meſſengers, receive no tokens. 


Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice x 


For this effect, defective, comes by cauſe : 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus perpend. 
I have a daughter; have, whilſt ſhe is mine; 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this: Now gather, and ſurmiſe. 


To the celeſtial, and my ſoul's idol, the moſt beau 
j belia— 


ill phraſe, a vile phraſe ; beautify'd 
Is a vile phraſe ; but you ſhall hear: 
Theſe in her excellent white boſom, theſe, &. 
Queen, Came this from Hamlet to her? 
Pol. Good madam, ſtay a While; I will 
faithful, — 


Doubt thou, the flars are fire ; 
Doubt, that the ſun dotb move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
- But never doubt, Ive. a 
O dear Opbelia, I am ill at theſe numbers ; I have 
not art to reckon my greans : but that I love thee beſt, 
0 moſt beſt, believe it. Adieu. 
Thine evermore, moſt dear lady, whilſt 


[Reading. 


this machine is to bim, Hamlet. 49] 


This, in obedience, hath my daughter ſhewn me: 
And, more above , hath his ſolicitings 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 
All given to mine ear. 
King. But how hath ſhe 
Receiv'd his love ? 
Pol. What do you think of me? 
King. As of a man, faithful and honourable. 
Pi. I would fain prove ſo. But what might 
you think, 
When I had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 
(As I perceiv'd it, I muſt tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me) what might you, 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, think, 
TIf I had play'd the deſk, or table-book ; 
Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight ? 


1 To expeſtulate, for to enquire or diſcuſs. 


30 


3 


un 
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And he, repulſed, (a ſhort tale to make) 

Fell into a ſadneſs; then into a faſt ; 

Thence to a watch; thence into a weakneſs ; 

Thence to a lightneſs; and, by this declenſiong 

Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 

And all we mourn for. : 

King. Do you think, tis this? 

Nucen. It may be, very likely. 

Pal. Hath there been ſuch a time, (1'd fain 

know that) 

That I have poſitively ſaid, 'Tis ſy 

When it prov'd otherwiſe ? 

King. Not that I know. 

Pol, Take this from this, if this be otherwiſe : 
[ Pointing to his bead and ſhoulders 

If circumſtances lead me, I will find 


* 


A 


Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 


Within the centre, 

King. How may we try it further ? 

Pal. You know, ſometimes he walks four hours 
together, 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At ſuch a time I'll looſe my daughter to him: 

Be you and I behind an arras then: 

Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 

And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, 

Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 

But keep a farm, and carters. 

King. We will try it. 


Enter Hamlet, reading. 


Queen. But, look, where ſadly the poor wretch 
comes reading. 

Pol. Away, I do beſeech you, both away 

I'll board him preſently :-—O, give me leave. 

[ Exeunt King, and Queens 

How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. Well, god-a'-mercy. 

Pu. Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. Excellent well; 

You are a fiſhmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were ſo honeſt a man. 

Pol. Honeſt, my lord? (goes, 

Ham. Ay, fir; to be honeſt, as this world 

Is to he one man pick'd out of ten thouſand. 

Pol. That's very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the ſun breeds maggots in a dead 


S 1 mcereqvery, beſidet. 


dog, 


3 j, e. if either I had con- 


veyed intelligence between them, and been the confident of their amours, [ play'd the deſk or table- 
bei] or had connived at it, only obſerved them in ſecret, without acquainting my daughter with 


my diſcovery [ given my heart a mute and dumb <vorking] ; 
intrigue, and overlooked it [ locked upon this 1yve with idle fight] ; what would you have thought of me ? 
31 2 


or, laſtly, had been negligent in obſerving the 


Being 
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Being a god, kiffing catrion i, Have you a Ham. Theſe tedious old fools ! 
ter ? Enter Roſencrantz, and Gui 

Pol. I have, my lord. Pol. You go to ſeek lord Hamlet; there he is. 

Ham. Let her not walk i' the fun: concepti [ Exit, 
Va bleſſing ; but not as your daughter may con- 
ve * ; friend, look to'r. 

Pol. How ſay you by that? [Afide.] ſtill 
ing on my daughter :—yet he knew me not 
firſt ; he ſaid, I was a fiſhmonger : He is far gone 
far gone: and, truly, in my youth I ſuffer'd much i 
extremity for love; very near this. —I'll ſpeak 
him again. What do you read, my lord ? 

Ham: Words, words, words ! 

Pel. What is the matter, my lord? 

Ham. Between who ? 

Pal. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham. Slanders, fir : for the ſatirical rogue 3 ſay 
here, that old men have grey beards; that thei 
faces are wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick am- 
ber, and plum-tree gum; and that they have 
plentiful lack of wit, together with moſt we 
hams : All which, fir, though I moſt powerfull 
and potently believe, yet I hold it not honeſty 
have it thus ſet down; for yourſelf, fir, hall 
as old as Iam, if, like a crab, you could go back- 


5} Rof. God fave you, fir! 

Gui. Mine honour d lord 

Roſ. My moſt dear lord !— 

Ham. My excellent good friends ! How doſt 
thou, Guildenſtern ? Ah, Roſencrantz l Good 
ads, how do ye both ? 

R:ſ. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil. Happy, in that we are not over-happy ; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 
Ham. Nor the ſoals of her ſhoe ? 

Reſ. Neither, my lord. 
Ham. Then you live about her waiſt, or in the 
middle of her favours ? 

Cuil. Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the ſecret parts of fortune ? O, moſt 
true; ſhe is a trumpet. What news? 

Reſ. None, my lord; but that the world's 
rown honeſt. 

Ham. Then is doom's-day near: But your news 
is not true. Let me queſtion more in particular: 
25]What have you, my good friends, deſerved at the 


- 


ward, hands of fortune, that ſhe ſends you to priſon 
Pol. Though this be madneſs, yet there's me-] [hither ? | 
| thod in 't. [ Afide. Gvuil. Priſon, my lord 
Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? Ham. Denmark's a priſon. 
Ham, Into my grave ? 309] Rof. Then is the world one. 
Pol. Indeed, that is out o' the air How preg- Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many 


nant 4 ſometimes his replies are! a happineſs tha 
often madneſs hits on, which reaſon and ſani 
could not ſo-proſperouſly be deliver'd of. I will 
leave him, and ſuddenly contrive the means off3 5 
meeting between him and my daughter.— M 
honourable lord, I will moſt humbly take my 
leave of you. Roſ. Why, then your ambition makes it one; 
Ham. You cannot, fir, take from me any thin 'tis too narrow for your mind. 
that 1 will more willingly part withal; except my Ham. O God! I could be bounded in a nut-ſhell, 
life, except my life, except my liſe. and count myſelf a king of infinite ſpace ; were 
Pol. Fare you well, my lord. t not that I have bad dreams. 


Roſ. We think not ſo, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then tis none to you; for there 
is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
itſo; to me it is a priſon. 


1 Dr. Warburton's comment (which Dr. Johnſon ſays almoſt ſets the critic on a level with the 
author) on this paſſage is as follows: < The illative particle [for] ſhews the ſpeaker to be reaſoning 
from ſomething he had ſaid before: what that was we learn in theſe words, To be boneft, as this word 
Foes, is to be one picked out of ten thouſand. Having ſaid this, the chain of ideas led him to reflect upon 
the argument which libertines bring againſt Providence from the circumſtance of abounding evi/. In 
the next ſpeech therefore he endeavours to anſwer that objection, and vindicate Providence, even on 2 
ſuppoſition of the fact, that almoſt all men were wicked. His argument in the two lines in queſtion is 
to this purpoſe, But xvby need eve wonder at this abunding F evil ? For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead di. 
"evbich though a god, yet ſhedding its beat and influence upon currin Here he ſtops ſhort, leſt talking tov 
conſequentially the hearer ſhould ſuſpect his madnefs to be feigned ; and ſo turns him off from the ſub- 
jeR, by enquiring of his daughter. But the inference which he intended to make, was a very noble 
one, and to this purpoſe : If this (ſays he) be the caſe, that the effect follows the thing operated upon 


{carrion] and not the thing operating [a god], why need we wonder, that, the ſupreme cauſe of all 


things diffufing its bleſſings on mankind, who is, as it were, a dead carrion, dead in original fin, man, 
inſtead of a proper return of duty, ſhould breed only corruption and vices ? This is the argument at 
length ; and is as noble a one in behalf of Providence as could come from the ſchools of divinity. But 
this wonderful man had an art not only of acquainting the audience which what his actors ſay, but 
with what they think. The ſentiment too is altogether in character; for Hamlet is perpetually mora- 
Iizing, and his circumſtances make this reflection very natural.” The meaning, ſays Mr. Steevens, 
teems to be, Conception (i. e. underſtanding) is a blefling ; but as your daughter may conceive, (i. e. be 
pregnant) friend, look to'ty i. e. have a care of that. 3 By the ſatirical rogue he means Juvenal in bis 
tenth ſatire, 7 Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt. * Gait 

Ci. 
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Act 2. Scene 2. 


Cuil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition 
for the very ſubſtance of the ambitious is 
the ſhadow of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itſelf is but a ſhadow. 

Ref. Truly, and I hold ambition of ſo airy and 
light a quality, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. 

Hom. Then are our beggars, bodies; and our 
monarchs, and out-ſtretch'd heroes, the beggars' 
ſhadows : Shall we to the court? for, by my fay, 
cannot reaſon. 

Both. We'll wait upon you. 

Ham. No ſuch matter: I will not ſort you with 
the reſt of my ſervants; for, to ſpeak to you like 
an honeſt man, I am moſt dreadfully attended. 


But, in the beaten way of friendſhip, what make|15 


you at Elfinour ? 

Re. To viſit you, my lord, no other occaſion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am; I am even poor in 
thanks 3 but I thank you: and ſure, dear friends, 
my thanks are too dear at a half-penny. Were 
you not ſent for? Is it your own inclining ? Is it 
a free viſitation ? Come, come ; deal juſtly with 
me: come, come; nay, ſpeak. 

Cuil. What ſhould we ſay, my lord? 

Ham. Any thing-—but to the purpoſe. Y 
were ſent for; and there is a kind of confeſſion 
in your looks, which your modeſties have not craft 
enough to colour: I know the good king and 
queen have ſent for you. 

Roſ. To what end, my lord? 

Ham. That you muſt teach me. But let me 
conjure you, by the rights of our fellowſhip, by 
the conſonancy of our youth, by the obligation ot 
our ever preſerv'd love, and by what more dear 
a better propoſer could charge you withal, be 
even and direct with me, whether you were ſent 
for, or no ? 

Roſ. What ſay you ? [To Guilden, 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you j—i 
you love me, hold not off. 7 

Guil. My lord, we were ſent for. 

Ham, I will tell you why; fo ſhall my anti- 
cipation prevent your diſcovery, and your ſecrecy 
to the king and queen moult no feather. I have 
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nd peſtilent congregation of vapours. What a 
piece of work is a man ! How noble in reaſon l 
how infinite in faculties! in form, and moving, 
expreſs and admirable! in action, how like 
angel! in apprehenſion, how like a god | the 
deauty of the world, the paragon of animals! And 
et to me, what is this quinteſſence of duſt? man 
delights not mey—nor woman neither; though, 
dy your ſmiling, you ſeem to ſay ſo. 


5 


10 Reſ. My lord, there was no ſuch ſtuff in my 


thoughts. 

Ham. Why did you laugh then, when 1 ſaid 
Man delights not me 

Ry. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 

what lenten * entertainment the players ſhall 
ceive from you: we coted 3 them on the way 
and hither are they coming to offer you ſervice. 

Ham. He that plays the king, ſhall be welcome; 
his majeſty ſhall have tribute of me : the adven- 
ojturous knight ſhall uſe his foil, and target; the 

lover ſhall not ſigh gratis; the humorous man 

hall end his part in peace: the clown ſhall make 

thoſe laugh, whoſe lungs are tickled o' the ſere &; 

and the lady ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the blank 
Sſverſe ſhall halt fort. What players are they? 

Reſ. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſuch 
delight in, the tragedians of the city. 

Ham. How chances it, they travel? their re- 
fidence, both in reputation and profit, was better 
30]both ways. 

R:/. I think, their inhibition comes by the means 
of their late innovation 5, 
Ham. Do they hold the ſame eſtimation they 
did when I was in the city? Are they ſo follow'd ? 
35] Reſ. No, indeed they are not. 

Ham. How comes it? Do they grow ruſty ? 

Roſ. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace : But there is, fir, an aiery of children, little 
eyaſes ©, that cry out on the top of queſtion 7, and 


e faſhion; and ſo berattle the common ſtages, 
(fo they call them) that many, wearing rapiers, are 
aid of gooſe quills, and dare ſcarce come thither. 
Ham. What, are they children? Who maintains 


e moſt tyrannically clapp'd for t: theſe are now. 


of late (but, wherefore, I know not) loſt allſ45]em ? how are they eſcoted ?? Will they purſue 
my mirth, foregone all cuſtom of exerciſes : and, ſthe quality ® no longer than they can ſing ? will 
indeed, it goes ſo heavily with my diſpoſition, [they not ſay afterwards, if they ſhould grow them- 


that this goodly frame, the earth, ſeems to me a 
ſteril promontory ; this moſt excellent canopy 


ſelves to common players, (as it is moſt like, if 
their means are no better) their writers do them 


the air, look you, this brave o'er-hanging firma-|5o|wrong, to make them exclaim againſt their own 


ment, this majeſtical roof fretted with golden fire 
why, it appears no other thing to me, thana fo 


ſucceſſion ? 
Reſ. Faith, there has been much to do on both 


T An eye e means, I have a glimpſe of your meaning. i. e. ſparing, like the entertainments 
given 82 3 To cote is to _ 4 i, e. (ſays Mr. Steevens) thoſe who are aſthmatical, 
and to whom laughter is moſt uneaſy, which is the caſe with thoſe whoſe lungs are tickled by the ſere 
or ſerum. 8 i. e. (ſays Mr. Steevens) their permiſſion to aft any longer at an eſtabliſhed beuſe is taken aways 
in conſequence of the new cuſtom of introducing perſonal abuſe into their comedies. Several companies of actors 
in the time of our author were ſilenced on account of this licentious practice. The poet here 
ſteps out of his ſubject to give a laſh at home, and ſneer at the prevailing faſhion of following plays 
performed by the children of the chapel, and abandoning the eſtabliſhed theatres, Little Eyaſes mean 
young neſtlings, creatures juſt out of the egg. Children that perpetually recite in the higheſt 
notes of voice that can be uttered, 1. e. paid; from the French eſt, a ſhot or reckoning. 
s ry for 

Reality for profeſſion, \T3 ads 
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ſides 3 and the nation holds it no fin, to tarre * 


them on to controverſy : There was, for a while, 


no money bid for argument, unleſs the poet and 
the player went to cuffs in the queſtion. 

Ham, Is it poſſible ? 

Gui. O, there has been much throwing abou 
of brains. 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Re. Ay, that they do, my lord; * Hercules and 
his load too, 

Ham. It is not very ſtrange: for my uncle is 
king of Denmark ; and thoſe, that would make 
mouths at him while my father liv'd, give twenty, 
forty, fiſty, an hundred ducats a-piece, for his pic- 
ture in little 3, There is ſomething in this more 
than natural, if philoſophy could find it out. 

[Flouriſ of trumpets. 

Guil. There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elſinour. 


Your hands, Come then: the appurtenance of 
welcome is faſhion and ceremony : let me comply 
with you in this garb ; leſt my ex tent to the players, 
which, I tell you, muſt ſhew fairly outward, 
ſhould more appear like entertainment than yours. 
You are welcome : but my uncle-father, and aunt- 
mother, are deceiv'd. 

Guil. In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham. 1 am but mad north-north-weſt : when 
the wind is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a 
hand-ſaw 1. 

Enter Polonius. 

Pil. Well be with you, gentlemen ! | 

Ham, Hark you, Guildenſtern ; — and you too; 
Ant each car a hearer : That great baby, you ſee 
there, is not yet out of his ſwadling-clouts. 

Reſ. Haply, he's the ſecond time come to them; 
for, they ſay, an old man is twice a child. 

Ham. Iwill propheſy, he comes to tell me o 
the players; mark it.—You ſay right, fir: on 
Monday morning; 'twas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you, 

Ham. My lord, 1 have news to tell you,-Whe 
Roſcius was an actor in Rome. 

Pal. The actors are come hither, my lord, 

Ham. Buz, buz 5! N 

Pol. Upon mine honour 
Ham. Then came each aftor on bis aſe . 


Pol. The beſt actors in the world, either for 


1 To provoke any animal to rage is to tarre him. 
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y, comedy, hiſtory, paſtoral, paſtoral-comical, 
hiſtorical-paſtoral, tragical-hiſtorical, tragical-co. 
mical—hiftorical-paſtoral, ſcene undividable, or 
poem unlimited : Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor 
5 [Plautus too light: For the law of writ 7, and the 
liberty, theſe are the only men. 

Ham. O Fephtha, judge of Iſraei, hat a trea- 
ſure hadſt thou ! 

Pal. What a treaſure had he, my lord? 


10 Ham. Why,—O0ne fair daughter, and no more, 


The ⁊ubich be loved paſſing well. 
Pol. Still on my daughter. [ 
Ham. Am I not i the right, old Jephtha ? 
Pol. If you call me Jephtha, my lord, I have a 


1 5|daughter, that I love paſſing well. 


Ham. Nay, that fcllows not. 
Pol. What follows then, my lord? 


Enter four or frue Players. 
You are welcome, maſters ; welcome, all:—I am 
S|glad to ſee thee well :—-welcome, good friends. 
O, old friend ! Why, thy face is valanc'd fince I 
w thee laſt; Com'ſt thou to beard me in Den- 
mark ? What! my young lady and miſtreſs! 
By-'r-lady, your ladyſhip is nearer to heaven, than 


zoſ when I ſaw you laſt, by the altitude of a chioppine **, 


Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent 
gold, be not crack'd within the ring '*.— Maſters, 
you are all welcome. We'll e'en to 't like French 
falconers, fly at any thing we ſee : We'll have a 


35]ſpeech ſtraight : Come, give us a taſte of your 


quality; come, a paſſionate ſpeech. 

1 Play. What ſpeech, my good lord ? 

Ham. I heard thee ſpeak me a ſpeech once,— 
but it was never acted ; or, if it was, not above 
nce: for the play, I remember, pleas'd not the 
million: *twas caviare *3 to the general: but it 
was (as I receiv'd it, and others, whoſe judgments, 
in ſuch matters, cried in the top of mine 104) an ex- 
cellent play; well digeſted in the ſcenes, ſet down 


45] with as uch modeſty *5 as cunning. I remember, 


one ſaid, there were no ſallets in the lines, to 
make the matter ſavoury ; nor no matter in the 
phraſe, that might indite the author of affection“ꝰ: 


2 j. e. They not only carry away the world, but 


the world-bearer too: alluding to the ſtory of Hercules's relieving Atlas; or the alluſion may be to the 


Gl:be playhouſe, on the Bankfide, the fign of which was Hercules carrying the Globe. 
4 This was a common proverbial ſpeech. 
6 This ſeems to be a line of a ballad. 
5 Thele were quotations from an old ſong, 


niature. 
jections employed to interrupt Polonius. 
coriting, compofitiune 


3 i. e. in mi- 
5 Buz, buz ! are, probably, only inter- 
7 Writ, for 
9 Mr. Steevens explains this 


alluſion thus: „ The plus chanſons were a kind of Chriſtmas Carols, containing ſome ſcriptural hiſtory 
thrown into looſe rhyines, and {ung about the ſtreets by the common people when they went at that 
ſeaſon to folicit alms. Hamlet is here repeating ſome ſcraps from a ſong of this kind; and when Po- 
lonius enquites what tollows them, he refers him to the fff row (i. e. diviſion) of one of the ſe, to 
obtain the information he wanted.” 18 j, e. as Dr. Johnſon thinks, coſe wwho vii ſperten my taiks 
An ebridgment is uſed for a dramatic piece in the Midſummer Night's Dream, Act V. Sc. I. 11 A 
chicppine is a high ſhoe worn by the Italians. 12' That is, cract'd too much for uſes 13 The caviare 
is the ſpawn of the fecrlezt, a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, which ſeldom grows above thirty inches long 
It is found in many of the rivers of Ruſſia. The general means the prople, or muititude. 44 i. e. wers 
higher tl an minct. *5 Medeſiy, for flit iy. 10 J. e. convict the author of being a fantaſtical 
af ect.d writer. ö ; 


but 


eg. Ts Db DT” "»p 


but call d it, an honeſt * method; as wholeſome Ham. It ſhall to the barber's, with your beard... 
ſweet, and by very much more handſome than} [Pr'ythee, ſay on: He's for a jigg, or a tale of 
fine. One ſpeech in it I chiefly lov'd: "twas| [bawdry, or he ſleeps ay on; come to Hecuba. 
r Eneay' tale to Dido; and thereabout of it eſpe- 1 Play. But obo, a due bad ſeen the mobleg 3 ll 
: cially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's laughter ; If it! 5 gucer i 
live in your memory, begin at this line; let me] | Ham. The mobled queen? 1 
. ſees let me ſee z— Pal. That's good; mobled queen is good. 
The rugged Pyrrbut—=like the Hyrcanian beaſt, = 1 Play. Run bare. fut up and down, threat"ning l 
tis not ſo; it begins with Pyrrhus. the flames : | 
The rugged Pyrrbus, —be, tobeſe ſable arms, 10f With bifſon 4 rbeum : a clout upon that head, 


* Black as bis purpoſe, did the night reſemble 
When be lay couched in the ominous borſe,— 
Hath now this dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
Mub beraldry more diſmal; bead to foot 
Now is be tatal gules * ; borridly trick'd I 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons ; 
Batk'd and impaſted with the parching ſtreets, 
That lend a tyrannous and a damncd light 
To their lord's murder : Roafted in wrath, and 
And thus o'er-fized with coagulate gore, | 
With eyes like carbuncles, the heiliſb Pyrrbus 
Old grandfire Priam ſecks .So, proceed you. 
Pol. Fore God, my lord, well ſpoken; with 
good accent, and good diſcretion. 
1 Play. Anon be finds bim, ö 
Striking tos ſhort at Greeks 3 bis antique favord, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Regugnant to command : Unequal match'd, 
Pyrrbus at Priam drives ; in rage, ſtrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of bis fell ſword 3 
The unnerved father falls, Then ſenſeleſs Iliumy 
Sceming to feel this blow, <vith flaming top 
Stoops to bis baſe ; and with a bidt'us craſh N ert. 
Takes priſoner Pyrrbus' ear ; for, lv! bis favord, Ham. Odd's bodikins, man, much better: Uſe 
Which <vas declining on the milky bead 35ſevery man after his deſert, and who ſhall "ſcape 
Of reverend Priam, ſcem d i” the air to flick: whipping? Uſe them after your own honour and 
So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrbus ſtod; dignity : The leſs they deſerve, the more merit is 
And, like a neutral to his will and matter, in your bounty. Take them in, 


Where late the diadems flood ; and, for a robe, 

About ber lank and all 'er-teemed hoins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up; 

I bo this bad ſeen, with tungue in ven-m fleep'd, 

"Gainſt fortune s ftate would treaſon have pronaunc'd ; 

But if the gods themſelves did ſee her then, 

When fbe ſaw Pyrrbus make malicious ſport 

In mincing <vith his ſword her buſband”s limbs ; 
; The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſbe made, 

( Unleſs things mortal move them not at all) 

Would bave made milch the burning eyes of beaveny 

And paſſion in the gods. 

Pel. Look, whe'r he has not turn'd his colour, 
nd has tears in's eyes. -Pr'ythee, no more. 

Ham. "Tis well; I'll have thee ſpeak out the 
reſt of this ſoon. Good my lord, will you ſce the 
players well beitow'd? Do you hear, let them be 
well uſed; - for they are the abſtract, and brief 
chronicles, of the time: Aſter your death, you 
were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill re- 
port while you live. 
Pol. My lord, I will uſe them according to their 


Did nothing. Pol. Come, firs. [Exit Peloriut. 
But, as we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, Ham. Follow him, friends 1 we'll hear a play 


to-morrow, —Doſt thou hear me, old friend ; can 


A filence in the beavens, the rack fland ftilh, 
you play the murder of Gqnzago ? 


The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As buſh as death : anon, the dreadful thunder 1 Play. Ay, my lord. ST 

Deth rend the region: So, after Pyrrbus pauſe, Ham. We'll ha't to-morrow night. You could, 
A rouſed vengeance ſets bim new a-work 45]for a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen or fixteen 
And never did the Cyclops hammers fall lines, which I would ſet down, and inſert in 't? 
On Mars's armour, forg'd for proof cterney could you not ? 

With leſs remorſe than Pyrrbus bleeding feoord 1 Play. Ay, my lord. 

Now fails on Priam mmm— Ham. Very well. Follow that lord; and look 
Out, out, theu ſtrumpet Fortune ! All yu gods, {5clyou mock him not, My good friends, [ts R:ſcn- 
In general ſynod, take ber power ; rantz. and Guiiderſtern) I'll leave you till night; | 
Break all the ſpikes and fellies from her wheel, | you are welcome to Fifinour, : 0 
And bowl the round nave denn the hill of beaven, R. Cood, my lord. [Excunt Ref. and Cuil. Wi 
As low as ts the fiends ! Ham. Ay, ſo, God be wi” you: Now 1 am alone. 
Pal. This is too long. Iso, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am To 


1 Hamlet is telling how much his judgment differed from that of others. One ſaid, there vas no ſalt | 
in the liner, &C. but called it an boneft methed, The author probably gave it, But I cailed it an berg metbads 
&c. 2 Gules is a term in heraldry, and ſignifies d. 3 According to Warburton, ld, or 
mabled, ſignifies weiled ; according to Dr. Johnſon, it is huddled, gras covered. Mr. Steevens ſays, he þ 
was informed that ma- led in Warwickſhire (where it is pronounced mb-led) fignifies I, by a 
quill o the æubiſp, an ignis fatuus, Mr. Tollet adds, that in the latter end of the reign of king Charles = | 
the rabb'e that attended the earl of Shaſtſbury's partizans was firſt called malie wwlgus, and afterwards, 
by contraction, the mcb ; and ever fince, the word mob has become proper Engliſh, * Bin or beeſeny 
i. e. blind; a word ftill in uſe in ſome parts of the 8 of England. 1 

3 


Is it not monſtrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his viſage warm'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſpect, 

A broken voice, and his whole ſunction ſuiting 
With forms to his conceit ? and all for nothing ! 
For Hecuba! 

What's Hecubs to him, or he to Hecuba, 


That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, r 


* 


Had he the motive and the cue i for 
That I have? He would drown the ſtage with 
And cleave the general ear with horrid ſſ 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears. 
Yet 1, 
yer and muddy- mettled raſcal, peak, 

ke John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe i, 
And can ſay nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life, 
Adamn'd defeat 3 was made. Am I a coward ? 
Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate acroſs ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 


Tweaks me by the noſe ? give me the lye i' the 


throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this ? 
Ha! Why I ſhould take it: for it cannot be, 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 


[AR 3. Scene 1. 


I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 

Wich this ſlave's offal : Bloody, beg villain 
Remorſeleſs,treacherous,lechero 

Why, what an aſs am I! This is moſt brave; 
That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
| And fall a curſing, like a very draby 

A ſcullion! 


15 hey have proclaim'd their malefaQtions : 
for murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous organ. I'll have theſe 


players 
Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle : I'll obſerve his looks; 
I'll tent © him to the quick; if he do blench ?, 
I know my courſe. The ſpirit, that I have ſeen, 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 


To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape; 'yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakneſs, and my melancholy, 


— _ 
AC TT III. 
SCENES © Queen, Did you aſſay him 
| The Palace. 40 To any paſtime ? 


Enter King, 2 Polonius, Ophelia, Roſencrants, 
and Guilderters 


*. AND can you by no drift of con- 
ference 
Get from him, why he puts on this  confufion 
Grating ſo harſhly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 
Reſ. He does confeſs, he feels himſelf diſtracted ; 
But irom what cauſe he will by no means ſpeak, 
Cuil. Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded; 
But, with a crafty madneſs, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate. 
Qucen. Did he receive you well? 
Reſ. Moſt like a gentleman. 
Cuil. But with much forcing of his diſpoſition, 
Ref. Niggard of queſtion; but, of our demands, 
Moſt free in his reply. 


T j. e. the bins, the dircian. 
with revenge. 3 Defeat, for diſpaſſiſton. 
work, Brain, go about the preſent buſineſs. 
ſtart. 
according to Dr. Johnſon, 
t meet diretily, 


4 j 


Reſ. Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain players 

e 0'er-raught® on the way: of theſe we told him; 

And there did ſeem in him a kind of joy 

To hear of it : They are here about the court; 

And, as I think, they have already order 

This night'to play before him. 

Pol. "Tis moſt true: 

And he beſeech'd me toentreat your majeſties, 

To hear and ſee the matter. 

King. With all my heart; and it doth much 
content me 

o hear him ſo inclin'd. 

gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delights. 

$5] Ref We ſhall, my lord. [Exaunt Rg. and Cuil. 

King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too: 

or we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither ; 

at he, as *twere by accident, may here 


[4.5 


50 


© j. e. ſearch his wounds. 
8 Relative, for cenwicd we, according to Warburton. Relative is, nearly related, cloſely connected, 
9 Over-raught is cver-reached, that is, over-tock. 


Affront w Ophelia. 


2 j. e. not quickened with a new defire of vengeance 3 not teeming 


i. e. unnatural. 5 The meaning is, Wits, to your 


7 i. e. if he rin, or 


10 To affront is only 


Her 


AR 3. Scene 1.] 


Her father, and myſelf (lawful eſpials ) 

Will ſo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge ; 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd, 

If 't be the affliction of his love, or no, 

That thus he ſuffers for. 

And, for my part, Ophelia, I do wiſh, 


No traveller returns pur les the will; 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
| [Than fly to others that we know not of! 

| {| Thus conſcience dbes make cowards of us all; 
5 And thus the native hue of refolution 

Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 


That your good beauties be the happy cauſe | 


Of Hamlet's wildnefs ; ſo ſhall I hope, your virtues|1 


Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours. 
Madam, I wiſh it may. [Exit Queen. 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here: Gracious, ſo 
yy pleaſe you, 
We will beſtow ourſelves :—Read on this book; 


[To Opbelia. 


That ſhow of ſuch an exerciſe may colour 
Your lonelineſs. We are oft to blame in this, 
Tis too much prov d. that, with devotion's viſage 
And pious action, we do ſugar o'er 
The devil himſelf. 

King. O, tis too true] how ſmart 
A laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience ! [ Aide. 
The harlot's cheek, beauty'd with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my moſt painted word: 
O heavy burden | 


Pol. I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my lord. 


[ Exeunt King, and Polonius. 
| Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion : 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms againſt a fea of troubles, 
And, by oppoſing, end them?—Todie;—tofleep;— 
No more ?—and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die —to ſleep ;j— 


And loſe the name of action. Soft you, now! 
Seeing Opbel 
The fair Ophelia ?==Nymph, in 1 
Be all my fins remember d. 
Oph. Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 
15 Ham, I humbly thank you; well. 
Oph. My lord, I have remembrances of 
That I have longed long to re- dellver; 
I pray you, now receive them, 
Ham. No, not I; 
I never gave you aught. : 
Oph. My _ r'd lord, you know right we 
you did; 
And, with them, words of ſo ſweet breath compos'd 
As made the things more rich: their perfume loſt, 
250 Take theſe again; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 
Ham. Ha, ha! are you honeſt? 
Opb. My lord? 


Oph. What means your lordſhip ? 
Ham. That, if you he honeſt, and fair, you ſhould 
it no diſcourſe to your beauty. | 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 

25]merce than with honeſty ? 

Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will 
transform honeſty from what it is to a 

awd, than the force of honeſty can tranſlate 

auty into its likeneſs : this was ſome time a pa- 

radox, but now the time gives it proof. I did 


To ſleep! perchance, to dream j—Ay, there's 
rub j— 

For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil *, 

Muſt give us pauſe : There's the reſpect, 

That makes calamity of ſo long lite : 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time 3, 

The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of defpis'd love, the law's delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himſelf might his quietus * make 

With a bare bodkin 5 ! who would fardels bear, 

To groan and ſweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of ſomething after death 


ve. you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. 

Ham, You ſhould not have believ'd me: for 
virtue cannot ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we 
45]ſhall reliſh of it: I lov'd you not. 

Opb. I was the more deceiv'd. 
Ham. Get thee to a nunnery ; Why would'ſt 
u be a breeder of ſinners? I am myſelf indif- 
ferent honeſt; but yet I could accuſe me of ſuch 
goſthings, that it were better, my mother had not 
borne me: 1 am very proud, revengeful, ambi- 
tious; with more offences at my beck, than 1 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
them ſhape, or time to act them in: What ſhould 
55|ſuch fellows as I do crawling between earth and 


The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
T i.e. ſpies. 2 j. e. turmoil, buſtle, 3 


heaven? We are arrant knaves, all; bete ve none 


Dr. Warburton remarks, that “ the evils here com- 


plained of are not the product of time or duration ſimply, but of a corrupted age or manners. We 
may be ſure, then, that Shakſpeare wrote, © rhe xobips and ſcorns of th* time. And the deſcription of 
the evils of a corrupt age, which follows, confirms this emendation.“ 4 This expreſſion probably 
alluded to the writ of diſcharge, which was formerly granted to thoſe barons and knights who perſonally 
attended the king on any foreign expedition. This diſcharge was called a Quietus. It is at this time 
the term for the acquittance which every ſheriff receives on ſettling his accounts at the exchequer. 


5 A bodkin was the ancient term for a ſmall dagger. 2 
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of us: Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where's 
father ? 

Opb. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be ſhut upon him; that h 


L E T. 


Pol. It ſhall do well: But yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, Ophelia? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet ſaid; 


may play the fool no where but in's own. houſe. ] 5 We heard it all-My lord, do as you pleaſe ; 


Farewel. | 

Oph. O, help him, you ſweet heavens! 

Ham. If thou doſt marry, I'll give thee thi 
plague for thy dowry ; Be thou as chaſte as ice, 
as pure as ſnow, thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. 
Get thee to a nunnery; farewel: Or, if thou wilt 


needs marry, marry a foal; for wiſe men know| 


well enough, what monſters you make of them. 
To a nunnery, go; and quickly too. Farewel. 


Oph. Heavenly powers, reſtore him! _ 
Ham. I have heard of your paintings too well 
enough; God hath given you one face, and you 
make yourſelves another: you jig, you amble, 
and you liſp, and nick-name God's creatures, and 
make your wantonneſs your ignorance * ; Go to; 
ru no more on't; it hath made me mad. I ſay, 
we will have no more marriages : thoſe that are 
arried already, all but one, ſhall live; the re 


keep as they are, To a nunnery, go. 


But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 

To ſhew his grief; let her be round with him 4; 
And Ill be plac'd, ſo pleaſe you, in the car 

Of all their conference : If ſhe find him not, 


King. It ſhall be fo: 
Madneſs in great ones muſt not unwatch'd go. 


[Excunt, 
SCENE I. 
A Hall. 

Enter Hamlet, and two or three of the Players. 
Ham. Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as 1 pro- 
nounc'd it to you, trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had 


as lieve the town-crier ſpoke my lines. Nor do 
not ſaw the air too much with your hand, thus ; 


[Exit Hamlet. Iz but uſe all gently : for inthe very torrent, tempeſt, 


.O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown |! 


The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, 


ſword; 
The expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form *, 
The obſerv'd of all obſervers! quite, quite down ! 
And I, of ladies moſt deject and wretched, 
That ſuck'd the honey of his muſic vows, 
Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune and harſh; 
That ununatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ecſtaſy 3; O, woe is me 
To have ſcen what I have ſeen, ſee what I ſee! 
| Re-enter King, and Polonius. 
. King. Love! his affections do not that way 
tend; 
Nor what he ſpake, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. There's ſomething in hi 
ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch and the diſcloſe, 
Will be ſome danger; Which, for to prevent, 
J have, in quick determination, 
Thus ſet it down; He ſhall with ſpeed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute: 
Haply, the ſeas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel 
This ſomething- ſettled matter in his heart; 
Whereon his brains ſtill beating, puts him thus 


and (as I may ſay) whirlwind of your paſſion, you 
muſt acquire and beget a temperance, that may 
give it ſmoothneſs. O, it offends me to the ſoul, 
to hear a robuſtious perriwig-pated 5 fellow tear a 
paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the ears of 
the groundlings ; who, for the moſt part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb ſhews, 
and noiſe: I would have ſuch a fellow whipp'd 
oro'er-doing Termagant 7; it out-herods Herod * ; 
Pray you, avoid it, 

1 Play. I warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your on 
iſcretion be your tutor: ſuit the action to the 
word, the word to the action; with this ſpecial 
obſervance, that you o'erſtep not the modeſty of 
nature: For any thing ſo oyerdone is from the 
purpoſe of playing, whoſe end, both at the firſt, 
and now, was, and is, to hold as "twere the 
mirror up to nature; to ſhew virtue her own 
45|feature, ſcorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and prefſure 9. Now 
this, over-done, or come tardy off, though it make 
the unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
rieve; the cenſure of which one, muſt, in your 
5callowance, o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others. 
O, there be players, that I have ſeen play,—and 
heard others praiſe, and that highly,—not to ſpeak 
it profanely , that, neither having the accent of 
chriſtians, nor the gait of chriſtian, pagan, nor 


22 


From faſhion of himſelf. What think you on't ? 


1. e. you miſtake by wanten affeRation, and pretend to miſtake by ienrrance. 


whom all endeavoured to form themſelves. 3 
degree of alienation of mind. 1 To be round 


55] man, have fo ſtrutted, and bellow'd, that I have 


The word ecftacy was anciently uſed to ſignify ſome 
with a perſon, is to reprimand him with freedom. 


2 The model by 


5 This is aridicule on the quantity of falſe hair worn in Shakſpeare's time, for wigs were not in com- 
mon uſe till the reign of Charles II. Players, however, ſeem to have worn them moſt generally. 
The meaner people then ſeem to have ſat below, as they now fit in the upper gallery, who, not well 
underſtanding poetical language, were ſometimes gratified by a mimical and mute repreſentation of the 
drama, previous to the dialogue, 7 Termagant was a Saracen deity, very clamorous and violent in 
the old moralities. The character of Hired in the ancient myſteries was always a violent one. 
9 4. e. reſemblance, as in a print. Any groſs or indelicate language was called 27. 


thought 
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ferently with us. it he ſteal aught, the whilſt this play is 

Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let thoſe, [And ſcape detecting, I will pay the theſt. ¶ idle 
that play your clowns, ſpeak no more than is {| Ham. They are coming to the play; I muſt be 
down for them : For there be of them, that wi you a place. 
themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of bar- Daniſh flouriſh. 
ren ſpettators to laugh too; though, in the meanjlo{Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Roſencrantzy 
time, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the play be Guildenſtern, and others. 

King. How fares our couſin Hamlet? 


to be conſidered: that's villainous; and ſhews 
moſt pitiful ambition in the fool that uſes it. Ham. Excellent, i faith ; of the camelion's diſh: 


make you ready. [ Exeunt Players. 
Enter Polonius, Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern. |15|capons ſo. | 
How now, my lord ? will the king hear this piec King. I have nothing with this anſwer, Ham- 
of work ? t; theſe words are not mine. 
Pol. And the queen too, and that preſently. Ham. No, nor mine now. My lord, you play'd 
Ham. Bid the players make haſte. nce i the univerſity, you ſay ? [To Polonius. 
Will you two help to haſten them ? Exit Pol Pol. That did I, my lord: and was accounted 
Both. Ay, my lord. [ Excunt Roſ. and Cuil good actor. 
Ham. What, ho; Horatio Ham. And what did you enact? 
Emer Horatio. Pc. I did enact Julius Ceſar: I was kill'd j* 
Her. Here, ſweet lord, at your ſervice. the Capitol; Brutus kill'd me. 
Ham. Horatio, thou art een as juſt a man Ham. It was a brute part of him, to kill ſo 
As e'er my converſation cop'd withal, capital a calf there. Be the players ready? 
Her. O, my dear lord. Rof. Ay, my lord; they ſtay upon your patience, 
Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : Nueen, Come hither, my dear Hamlet, fit by me. 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, Ham. No, good mother, here's metal more at- 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, tractive. f 
To feed, and cloath thee ? Why ſhould the poor} Pol. O ho! do you mark that? ¶ To the King, 
be flatter'd ? Ham, Lady, ſhall I lie in your lap? 
No, let the candy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp ; Hing dawn at Ophelia's feet.” 
And crook the pregnant * hinges of the knee, Oph, No, my lord. 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſt thou hear? Ham. I mean, my head upon your lap? 
Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, Opb. Ay, my lord. 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election Ham, Do you think, I meant country matters ? 
Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf : for thou haſt been Oph. I think nothing, my lord. 
As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing ; Ham. That's a fair thought to lie between maids* 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards Opb. What is, my lord? 
Haſt ta'en with equal thanks ; and bleſt are thoſe, Ham. Nothing. 
Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well co- mingled 2, Opb. Vou are merry, my lord. 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger | Ham. Who, I? | 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe: Give me that man Oph. Ay, my lord. 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him [45] Ham. O! your only jig-maker. What ſhould 


In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 1 man do, but be merry? for, look you, how 
As I do thee, Something too much of this, [cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died 
There is a play to-night before the king; within theſe two hours. | 

One ſcene of it comes near the circumſtance, Oph, Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 
Which I have told thee, of my father's death. 50 Ham, So long? Nay, then let the devil wear 
I pr'ythee, when thou ſee'ſt that act a- foot, black, for I'll have a ſuit of ſables. O heavens! 
Even with the very comment of thy ſoul } [fie two months ago, and not forgotten yet? Then 
Obſerve my uncle: if his occulted guilt | [there's hope, a great man's memory may outlive 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, his life half a year: But, by'r-lady, he muſt build 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen 55|churches then: or elſe Mall he ſuffer not thinking 
And my imaginations are as foul | on, with the hobby horſe 5 3 whoſe-epitaph is, 
As Vulcan's ſtithy 3: Give him heedful note: ] |For, O, for, O, the bobby-borſe is forgot. 


1 The ſenſe of pregrant in this place is, guick, ready, prompt. * According to the doctrine of the 
four humours, defre and c:nfidence were ſeated in the blood, and judgment in the phlegm, and the due 
mixture of the humours made a perfect character. 3 Stithy is a ſmith's anvil. + Dr. Johnſon 
thinks we muſt read, Do you think I meant country manners? Do you imagine that I meant to fit in your 
lap, with ſuch rough gallantry as clowns uſe to their laſſes ? 5 Amongſt the country may-games 
there was an hobby-horſe, which, when the puritanical humour of thoſe times oppoſed and diſcredited 
theſe games, was brought by the poets and ballad-makers as an inſtance of the ridiculous zeal of the 


{aries ; from theſe ballads Hamlet quotes a line or two, | 
| | | | Trumpets 
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My operant & powers their functions leave to do: 
And thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind, 
Honour'd, belov'd; and, haply, one as kind 
For huſband ſhalt thou 

P. Queen. O, confound the reſt ! 
duch love muſt needs be treaſon in my breaft : 
In ſecond huſband let me be accurſ ! 
None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt. 


* 


74 It 


» 
Tho 
8 


ers cannot keep counſel; they'll tell all. 

Ops. Will he tell us what this ſhew-meant ? 
Ham. Ay, or any ſhew that you'll ſhew him: 
Be- not you aſham'd to ſhew, he'll not ſhame 
tell you what it means. ö 

nb. You are: naught, you are naught; T 
mark the play. 

_ Pro, For us, and for our tragedy, 

« Here ſtooping to your clemency, 

| © We beg your hearing patiently. 

Ham. Is this a prologue, or the paſy of a ring? 

Opb. "Tis brief, my lord. | 

Ham. As woman's love, 

at @ and a Queer. 

F. King. Full thirty hath Phoebus” cart 
Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus orbed ground; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrewed ſheen 3 
About the world have times twelve thirties been; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. | 


P. Kun. So many journeys may the ſun and 


moon N 
Make vs again count o'er, ere love be done ! 
But, woe is me, you are ſo ſick of late, 
So far. from cheer, and from your former ſtate, 
That I'diftruſt you. Yet, though I diſtruſt, 
Diſcomfort you, my lord, it nothing muſt : 
For women fear too much, even as they love. 
And women's fear and love hold quantity ; 
In neither ought, or in extremity. 


wr 


Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know ;|5 5} 


And as my love is fiz'd, my fear is ſo. 

Where love is great, the littleſt doubts are fear; || 

Where little fears grow great, great love grow 
there 


b . [ſhortly too; 


Ham. That's wormwood. move, 
P. Queen, The inſtances 5, that ſecond marriage 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love: 
A ſecond time I kill my huſband dead, 


When ſecond huſband kiſſes me in bed. 


P. King. I do believe, you think what now you 
peak : 

Purpoſe is but the ſlave to memory; 

Of violent birth, but poor validity: 

Which now, like fruit unripe, ſticks on the tree; 


out fall, unſhaken, when they mellow be. 


Moſt neceſſary 'tis, that we forget 

To pay ourſelves what to ourſelves is debt : 
What to ourſelves in paſſion we propoſe, 

he paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe. 

he violence of either grief or joy, 

heir own enactures with themſelves deſtroy : 
here joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament; 


We joys, joy grieves, on ſlender accident. 
| This world is not for aye; nor tis not ſtrange, 


hat even our loves ſhould: with our fortunes 
change; . 
For 'tis a queſtion left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or elſe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies; 
he poor advanc'd makes friends of enemies; 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend ; 
For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend; 
And who in wanta hollow friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 
ut, orderly to end where I begun, 
Our wills, and fates, do ſo contrary run, 
That our devices ftill are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our on: 
So think thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed ; 
ut die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dead. 
P. Queen. Nor earth to ' give me food, nor 
_ - +» heaven light! 
port, and repoſe, lock from me, day, and night ! 
To deſperation turn my truſt and hope ! 


An anchor's © cheer in priſon be my ſcope ! 


Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 

Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy ! 
Both here, and hence, purſue me laſting ſtrife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 

Ham. If ſhe ſhould break it now] [Tc pb. 
P. King. Tis deeply ſworn. Sweet, leave me 


here a while ; | 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
he tedious day with ſleep. [ Sleep. 


P. Queer, Sleep rock thy brain 


1 Hanmer tells us, that -iching malicho fignifies miſchief” lying bid, and that naliche is the Spaniſh mal- 


heco. 
moves. 


> Achariot was anciently ſo called. 


: 3 Splendor, luſtre. 
6 Anchor is for anchoret. This abbreviation of the word is very ancient. 


* Operant is ative. S The 


And 
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And never come miſchance betwixt us twain! Would not this, fir, and a foreſt of feathers, (if 
[Exit] Jthe reſt of my fortunes turn Turk 4 with me) with 
Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? two Provencial roſes on my rayed ſhoes, get mea 
Queen. The lady doth proteſt too much, r hir {fellowſhip in a cry of players, fir ? 
- Ham. ©, but ſhe'll keep her word. 51 Her. Half a ſhare. 
King. Have you heard the argument ? Is | Ham. A whole one, I. 
nao offence in't? | For thou doſt know, O Damon 7 dear, 
Ham, No, no, they do but jeſt, poiſon in jeſt | | This realm diſmantled was 
no offence i the world. | 


| Of Jove himſelf; and now reigns 

King. What do you call the play? rc A very, very—=peacock *, _ 
Ham. The mouſe-trap*. Marry, how? Tro: Hor. You might have rhym'd. 

pically. This play is the image of a murder done Ham. O good Horatio, I'll take the ghoſt's wort 

in Vienna: Gonzagois the duke's name; his wife for a thouſand pound. Didſt perceive ? 

Baptiſta : you ſhall ſee anon; tis a knaviſh piece] | Hor. Very well, my lord. 

of work: But what of that? your majeſty, andi g Ham. Upon the talk of the 

we. that have free ſouls, it touches us not: Let Hor, I did very well note him. 


the gall'd jade wince, our withers are unwrung Hom, Ah, ha Come, ſome muſic; come, 
Enter Lucianus. the recorders, 
This is one Lucianus, nephew to the duke. | For if the king like not the 
Oph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. fac Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy s. 
Ham. I could interpret* between you and yc Enter Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern., 
love, If I could ſee the puppets dallying. | ome, ſome muſic. : [you. 
Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. Cuil. Good my lord, vouchſafe me a word with 
Ham. It would coſt you a groaning, to take of Ham. Sir, a whole hiſtory. 
my edge. 2 Cuil. The king, ſir . 
Opb. Still better, and worſe 3, Ham. Ay, fir, what of him? 
Ham. So you miſtake your huſbands. | Cuil. Is, in his retirement, marvelous diſtemper'd. 
Begin, murderer.— Leave thy damnable faces, Ham. With drink, fir? 2 
and begin. [venge. Guil. No, my lord, with choler. 


Come The croaking raven doth bellow for re- z Ham. Your wiſdom thould ſhew itſelf more 
Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and] richer, - ſignify this to the doctor; for, for me 
time agreeing; | to put him to his purgation, would, perhaps, 
Confederate ſeaſon, elſe no creature ſeeing z him into more choler. plunge 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, Guil. Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected, |35|ſome frame, and ſtart not ſo wildly from my af- 
Thy natural magic, and dire property, fair. 
On wholeſome life uſurp immediately. Ham. I am tame, ir: pronounce. | 
: [ Pours the poiſon into bis ears. Guil. The queen, your mother, in moſt 
Ham. He poiſons him i' the garden for his eſtate.| ſaffliction of ſpirit, hath ſent me to you. 
His name's Gonzago: the ſtory is extant, and{40] Ham. You are welcome. 
written in very choice Italian: You ſhall ſee anon, Guil, Nay, good my lord, this courteſy is not of 
how the murderer gets the love of Gonzago's| [the right breed. If it ſhall pleaſe you to make 
wife. ; me a wholeſome anſwer, I will do your mother's 
: Opb. The king riſes. commandment : if not, your pardon, and my re- 
Ham, What! frighted with falſe fire! 45]turn, ſhall be the end of my buſineſs. 
Queen. How fares my lord? Ham. Sir, I cannot. 
Pol. Give o'er the play. Cuil. What, my lord? 
King. Give me ſome light: — ay! Ham. Make you a 'wholſome anſwer; my wit's 
All. Lights, lights, lights -| j{Hiſeas'd; But, fir, ſuch anſwer as I can make, you 
[ Exeunt All but Hamlet and Heratio.|50|ſhall command; or, rather, as you ſay, my mo- 
Ham. Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, ther: therefore no more, but to the matter: My 
The hart ungalled play : [Neep;] mother, you ſay,— , | 
For ſome muſt watch, whilſt ſome Roſ. Then thus ſhe ſays: Your behaviour hath 
Thus runs the world away, ſtruck her into amazement and admiration, 


1 He calls it the mouſe-trap, becauſe it is the thing, In which he'll catch the conſcience of the 
king. This refers to the interpreter, who formerly ſat on the ſtage at all morions or pupper-ſhewr, 
and interpreted to the audience. 3 i.e. according to Mr. Steevens, better in regard to the wit of 
your double entendre, but worſe in reſpect to the groſſneſs of your meaning. Means, probably, 
no more than to change condition fantaſtically. 5 When ſhoe-ſtrings were worn, they were 
covered, where they met in the middle, by a ribbend gathered into the form of a roſe. Rayed ſhoes, are 
ſhoes braided in lines. © The allufion is to a pack of hounds. A pack of hounds was once called a 
cry of hounds. Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, in alluſion to the celebrated friendſhip be- 
tween Damon and Pythias. A peacoxk ſeems proverbial for a fool. Mr. Steevens, however, be- 
lieves paddock (or toad) to be the true reading. 9 Perdy is a corruption of par Diev, and is not 
uncommon in the old plays. 


Ham, 
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Ham, O wonderful fon, that can ſo aſtoniſn a 
mother But is there no ſequel at the heels of 
this mother's admiration? impart. 

Roſ. She deſires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, 
ere you go to bed. 

Ham. We ſhall obey, were ſhe ten times our 
mother. Have you any further trade i with us? 

Roſ. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do ſtill, by theſe pickers and ftealers *. 

Reſ. Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſ- 
temper? you do, ſurely, bar the door upon your 
own liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 


LB 4: [AR 3. Scene 3; 


| Ham. Methinks it is like a weazels, 
Pal. It is back'd like a weazel. 

Ham. Or, like a whale? 

Pal. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and 
y. They fool me tothe top of my bent 7.1 will 
me by and by. 

Pol. I will ſay fo. 

Ham. By and by is eaſily ſaid. Leave me, 
friends. [ Exeunt Rof. Guil. Hor, &c, 

Tis now the very witching time of night ; 

church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes 


Roſ. How can that be, when you have the voi 
of the king himſelf for your ſucceffion in in Den 
mark ? 

Ham. Ay, fir, but While the graſs grows,th 
proverb is ſomething muſty, 

Enter the Players, with Recorders 3, 
O, the recorders :=—let me ſec one.— To with- 
draw with you: - Why do you go about to reco- 
ver the wind of me, as if you would drive me in- 
to a toil ? : 

Guil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, 
love is too unmannerly 4. 

Ham. 1 do not well underſtand that. Will you 
play upon this pipe? 

Guil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beſeech you. 

Cuil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. Tis as eaſy as lying: govern theſe ven- 


tages 5 with your fingers and thumb, give it breat 
with your mouth, and it will diſcourſe moſt e 
quent muſic. Look you, theſe are the ſtops. 

Guil. But theſe cannot I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony ; I have not the ſkill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy 
thing you make of me! You would play upon 
me; you would ſeem to know my ſtops ; you 
would pluck out the heart of my myſtery; you 
would ſound me from my loweſt note to the to 
of my compaſs : and there is much muſic, excel- 
lent voice, in this little organz yet cannot you 
make it ſpeak. Why, do you think, that 1 a 
eaſier to be play'd on than a pipe? Call me wha 
inſtrument you will, though you can fret me, you 
cannot play upon me. [Enter Polonius. | 
bleſs you, fir! 

Pal. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with 
you, and preſently. 

Ham. Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in 
ſhape of a camel? 

Pol. By the maſs, and 'tis like a camel, in- 
deed. 


1 i. e. further buſineſs, further dealing. 
* i. e. If my duty to the king makes me preſs you 
tunate. 
eveaſel is remarkable for the length of its back. 
endure to do it no lonyer. 
of ſome act of miſchief, 
10 1. e. put them in execution. 


9 To ſpend, is 


2 i. e. by theſe hands. 


If that makes me bold, this makes me even unmannerly. 


out [ blood, 

Contagion to this world : Now could I drink hot 

And do ſuch bufineſs as the bitter * day 

Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mo- 
ther. 

O, heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 

The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

Iwill ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none; 

My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites : 

How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſhent 9, 

o give them ſeals io never, my ſoul, conſent! 


SE Nr MM 
A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King, Reſencrantz, and Guildenſtern. 
King. I like him not; nor ſtands it ſafe with us, 
To let his madneſs range. Therefore, prepare you; 

I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 

Aud he to England ſhall along with you : 

he terms of our eſtate may not endure 
$|Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes“. 

Cuil. We will ourſelves provide: 

Moſt holy and religious ſear it is 
To keep thoſe many many bodies ſafe, 
That live, and feed, upon your majeſty. 

Re. The fingle and peculiar'life is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
[To keep itſelf from noyance; but much more, 

That ſpirit, upon whoſe weal depend and reſt, 
The lives of many. The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it, with it: It is a maſſy wheel, 
Fix'd on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 

To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd; which, when it falls, 
ach ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſterous ruin, Never alone 

id the king ſigh, but with a general groan. 
King. Arm you, I pray you, to this ſpeedy 
55 For we will fetters put upon this fear, {voyage 
hich now goes too free-footed. 


15 


30 


3 


3 1. e. a kind cf flute. 
a little, my love to yen makes me till more impor- 
S The holes of a flute. 6 The 
7 i. e. They compel me to play the fool, till I can 


8 The bitter day is the day rendered hateful or bitter by the commiſſion 


to reprove harſhly, to treat with injurious language. 


11 i. e. his madneſc, frenzy, | 


Bub. 
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Both. We will haſte us. With all his crimes broad-blown, as fluſh 
[Exeunt Ref. and G ated, ide dey 
Enter Polonius, | But, in our cirtumſtance and courſe of 


Pol. My lord, he's going to his mother's cloſet "Tis heavy with hims And am I then reveng'd, 
Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf, [home :| 5|To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 

To hear the proceſs; I'll warrant, ſhe'll tax hi When he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſſage ? 
And, as you ſaid, and wiſely was it ſaid, No, 

"Tis meet, that ſome more audience than a mother, Up, ſword; and know thou a more horrid hent 5 ; 
Since nature makes them partial, ſhould o'er-hear] [When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage Z 

The ſpeech of vantage i. Fare you well, my liege :}*Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed 3 

Tl call upon you ere you go to bed, At gaming, ſwearing; or about ſome act 

And tell you what I know. (Exit. [That has no reliſh of ſal vation int: 

King. Thanks, my dear lord. Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven ; 
O, my offence is rank, it ſmells to heaven; d that his ſoul may be as damn'd, and black, 
It hath the primal eldeſt curſe upon't, As hell, whereto it goes. My mother ſtays : 

A brother's murder — Pray can I not, his phyſic but prolongs thy fickly days, [Exit 


Though inclination be as ſharp as will * ; The King riſes. 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; Xing. My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
And, like a man to double bufineſs bound, below : * 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, ords, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 


And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens, 
To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, 
To be fore-ſtalled, ere we come to fall, 


[Exits 
SCENE Tv. 


The NQueen's Chſer. 
Enter Queen, and P olonius. 

Fel. He will come ſtraight, Look, you lay 

home to him: [with 3 
Or pardon'd, being down? Then I'll look up; ell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 
My fault is paſt. But O, what form of prayer And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and ſtood between 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder 39% Much heat and him, I'll filence me e' en here 5. 
That cannot be; fince I am fill poſſeſs'd Pray you, be round with him. 
Of thoſe effects for which 1 did the murder, Ham. [within.] Mother, mother, mother. 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Queen, I'll warrant you; fear me not. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? ithdraw, I hear him coming. 


In the corrupted currents of this world, 35 [ Polonizs Bides him ſelf. 

Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice ; Enter Hamlet. 

And oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf Ham. Now, mother; what's the matter? 

Buys out the law : But 'tis not ſo above : Arcen. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much of- 

There is no ſhuffiing, there the action lies ſended. 

In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd, 4 Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, Nueen, Come, come, you anſwer with an idle 

To give in evidence, What then ? what reſts? tongue. 

Try what repentance can: What can it not? | Ham. Go, gq, you queſtion with a wicked tongue. 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? Queen, Why, how now, Hamlet? 

O wretched ſtate ! O boſom, black as death! 145] Ham. What's the matter now? 

O limed a ſoul; that, ſtruggling to be free, Nucen, Have you forgot me? 

Art more engag'd! Help, angels, make aſſay Ham. No, by the rood, not ſo: 

Bow, ſtubborn knees ! and, heart, with ſtrings You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wife; 
ſteel, And - would it were not ſo !--you are my mother. 

Be ſoft as finews of the new-born babe; $0] Queen, Nay, then I'll ſet thoſe to you that can 

All may be well! [The King kneels ſpeak. [not budge 

Enter Hamlet, Ham. Come, come, and fit you down; you thall 
Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying; [You go not, till I fet you up a glaſs 

And now I'll do't ;—And fo he goes to heaven: Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of you. 

And ſo am I reveng'd? That would be ſcann d“: 55} Queen, What wilt thou do? thou wilt not mur- 

A villain kills my father; and, for that, | der me? 

I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend Help, help, ho! 

To heaven. Pol. | Bebind.) What, ho! help! 

Why this is hire and ſalary, not revenge. Ham. How now! a rat? 

He took my father groſsly, full of bread ; 6o[Dead, for a ducat, dead, 

. 1 l. e. by ſome opportunity of ſecret obſervation. 2 Will is command, direfion. 7 This 

alludes to bird-/ime. 4 i. e. that ſhould be conſidered, eſtimated. 5 Hent is bold, or ſeizure. 


Lay beld en him, ſword, at a mare horrid time. © j. & I'll uſe no more wards. 
[ Ham's 


H A M 


[Hamlet at Polonius through the 
2 [Bebixnd.] O, I am ſlain. 

n. O me, what haſt thou done? 

| Nay, 1 know not: 

Js it the king ? 


02. 


— 


Nor ſenſe to ecſtaſy was ne er fo thrall d, 
ut it reſerv'd ſome quantity of choice 
| To ſerve in ſuch a difference. What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman- blind? 
5 Eyes without feeling, tceling without fight, 


— gy Os anon earn ars without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 


Ham. A bloody deed j-—almoſt as bad, good 
-mother, 


As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
Queen. As kill a king? 
Ham. Ay, lady, twas my word | 
Thou wretched, raſh, — farewel! 
[To Polonius. 
I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune : 
Thou find'ſt, to be too buſy, is ſome danger. 
Leave wringing of your hands :'Peace; fit you down, 
And let me wring your heart : for ſo I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff; 
If damned cuſtom have not braz'd it ſo, 
That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 
Keen. What have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag 
thy tongue | 
In noiſe ſo rude againſt me ? 
Ham. Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and bluſh-of modeſty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite z takes off the roſe * 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, | 
And ſets a bliſter * there; makes marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers' oaths: O, ſuch a deed, 
As from the body of contraction 3 plucks 
The very ſoul; and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words: Heaven's face doth glow ; 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound maſs, 
With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 
Is thought-fick at the act. 
Queen. Ay me, what act, 
That roars ſo loud, and thunders in the index ? 


Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this ;| You 


The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 

See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow : 

Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himſelf; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; | 

A tation like the Herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man: 

This was your huſband ————Look you now, 
follows : 

Here is your huſband; like a mildew'd ear, 

Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes ? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha ! have you eyes ? 

You cannot call it, love : for, at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble, 

And waits upon the judgment; And what judgment 

Would ſtep from this to this? Senſe, ſure, you 
have, 

Elfe, could you not have motion: But, ſure, that ſenſe 
d; for madneſs would not err; 


{Or but Gy gar et one true foals 
could not ſo mope. 
o ſhame! where is thy bluſh ? Rebellious hell, 
of If thou canſt mutiny in a matron's bones, 
Fro, flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
and melt in her own fire: proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge; 
ince froſt itſelf as 3 
And reaſon. panders will. 
Queen. O Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 

{Thou turn'ſ mine eyes into my very ſoul; 
And there I ſee ſuch black and grained ſpots, 
[As will not leave their tinct. 
Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an inceſtuous bed ; 
tew'd in corruption; honeying, and making love 
Over the naſty ſtye 
Queen. O, ſpeak to me no more; 
25 Theſe words like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, ſweet Hamlet. 

Ham, A murderer, and a villain ; 
A ſlave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord :—a vice of kings: 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule; 
That from s elf the precious diadem Role, 


And put it in his pocket 
- Nucen, No more. 


Enter Gbaſt. 


Ham. A king of ſhreds and patches 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
heavenly guards What would your gracious 

figure? 

Queen. Alas, he's mad. 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy fon to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and paſſton, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 
O, ſay! 

45] Gheft. Do not forget: This vifitation 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
* look! amazement on thy mother ſits: 

D, ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul ; 
Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady? 

Queen, Alas, how is't with you? 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 
Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep 
And, as the ſleeping ſoldiers in the alarm, 


50 


$$ 


Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 
Starts up, and ſtands on end. O gentle fon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 


- 160! Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 


ft was once the cuſtom of thoſe who were betrothed, to wear ſome flower as an external and con- 


ſpicuous mark of their mutual engagement. 
contra. 


4 Sce note 3, p. 389. 3 Contraftion for marriage 


Har. 


AR 3. Scene 4.] 


Ham. On him! on him — Look you, how 
pale he glares ! 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look upon me; 
Leſt, with this piteous Aion, you convert 
My tern effects: then, what I have to do 
will want true colour; tears, perchance for blood. 
Queen. To whom do you ſpeak this ? 
Ham. Do you ſee nothing there ? 
Queen. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I ſee. 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 
Queen, No, nothing, but ourſelves. 
Ham. Why, look you there ! look, how it Reals 
away ! 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal 
[Exir Cob. 
Queen, This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning in, 
Ham. Ecſtaſy i 
My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep "my 
And makes as healthful muſic : It is not madneſs, 
That I have utter'd: bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks : 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place ; 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
lafects unſeen, Confeſs yourſelf to heaven; 
Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come; 
And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue: 
For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg ; 
Yea, curb®*, and woo, for leave to do him good. 
Queen, O, Hamlet] thou haſt cleft my heart in 
twain. 
Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night: but go not to mine uncle's bed; 
Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monſter, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this; 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good 
He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on : Refrain to-night; 
And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 
To the next abſtinence : the next, more eaſy : 
For uſe can almoſt change the ſtamp of nature, 
And either maſter the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night ! 


" Ecflaſy in this place, and many others, means a temporary alienation of mind, a fit, 
3 Mouſe was once a term of endearment. 
6 j. e. experiments. 


s Hoiſt for boiſed ; as paſt for paſſed. 


bend and truckle, Fr. courber. 
5 Gib was a common name for a cat. 


fangs, or poiſencus teeth, undrawn. 


3 
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And when you are defirous to be bleſt, 
Pl bleſſing beg ot you.— For this ſame lord, 
[ Pointing to Paliniut. 
I do repent; But heaven hath pleas'd it ſo. 
$ [To puniſh him with me, and me with this, 
That I muſt be their ſcourge and miniſter. 
I will beſtow him, and will anſwer well 
' [The death I gave him. So, again good night 
I muſt be cruel, only to be kind : 
ro[Thus bad begins, and worſe remains behind 
' JOne word more, good lady. 
cen; What ſhall I do? 
yy Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 
15]Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you, his mouſe 3; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy “ kiſſes, 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
ake you to ravel all this matter out, 
| [That I effentially am not in madneſs, 
But mad in craft. *Twere good, you let him know. 
For who, that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
{Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib 5, 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do fo ? 
No, in deſpight of ſenſe, and ſecrecy, 
Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top, 
Let the birds fly; and, like the famous ape, 
To try concluſions ©, in the baſket creep, 
And break your neck down. 
Queen, Be thou aſſur'd, if words be made of 
30 breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. 
Ham. 1 muſt to England; you know that ? 
Queen. Alack, I had forgot ; tis ſo concluded on. 
Ham. There's letters ſeal'd : and my two ſchool- 
fellows, — 
Whom I will truſt, as I will adders fang'd 7,— 
They bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery: Let it work; 
For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 
Hoiſt * with his own petar: and it hall zo hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, tis moſt ſweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet !— 
This man ſhall ſet me packing. 
I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
Mother, good night, Indeed, this counſellor 
is now moſt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and moſt grave, 
Who was in life a fooliſh prating knave. 
Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you: 
Good night, mother. 
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| Exit the Queen, and Hamlet dragging in Polanius. 


2 That is, 
4 Reechy is ſmoky. 
7 That is, adders with their 
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Tranſports his poiſon'd ſhot, may miſs our name B 
mn, . And hit the woundleſs air, —O, come away ! . C 
Enter King, Queen, R. ſenerantæ, and Guildenflern. | iy ſoul is full of diſcord, and diſmay. bras 
King. HERE's matter in theſe ſighs, theſe] 5 SCENE un 
profound heaves ; 8 Y 
You muſt tranſlate ; 'tis fit we underſtand them : Arotber Room. 
Where is your ſon ? | | Enter Hamlet. 
| Queen. Beſtow this place on us a little while.— Ham. ———Safely ſtow' d. But ſoſt. 
| | [To Ro. and Cuil. cube go out. Ito Roſ. Fc. within. Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 
Ah, my good lord, what have I ſeen to-night? Hamlet. What noiſe ? who calls on Hamlet? 0, 
King. What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? here they come. 
Queen. Mad as the ſea, and wind, when both | Enter Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern. 
contend Roſ. What have you done, my lord, with the 
Which is ehe mightier : In his lawleſs fit, 5 dead body ? 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, Ham. Compounded it with duſt, whereto tis kin, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, A rat! a rat! Roſ. Tell us where *tis; that we may take it a 
And, in his brainiſh apprehenfion, kills thence, 8 
The unſeen good old man. And bear it to the chapel. d 

King. O heavy deed ! Ham. Do not believe it. f 

It had been ſo with us, had we been there: Reſ. Believe what? h 
His liberty is full of threats to all; Ham. 'That I can keep your counſel, and not t 
To you yourſelf, to us, to every one. mine own. Beſides, to be demanded of a ſpunge ! 
Alas! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer'd ? hat replication ſhould be made by the ſon of a 
It will be laid to us ; whoſe providence g]k-ng? h 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt*, Reſ. Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord? | 1 
This mad young man: but ſo much was our love, Ham. Ay, fir; that ſoaks up the king's coun- 
We would not underſtand what was moſt fit ; tenance, his rewards, his authorities. But ſuch 
But, like the owner cf a foul diſeaſe, officers do the king beſt ſervice in the end: He r 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed zolkeeps them, like an ape 3; in the corner of his jaw; 
Even on the pith of life, Where is he gone? firſt mouth'd, to be laſt ſwallow'd: When he 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kilb'd: | [needs what you have glean'd, it is but ſqueezing r 
O'er whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore ?, you, and, ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. I 
Among a mineral of metals baſe, Rof. I underſtand you not, my lord. 5 
Shews itſelf pure; he weeps for what is done. 35 Haw. I am glad of it: A knaviſh ſpeech ſleeps L 

Kirg. O, Gertrude, come away ! in a fooliſh ear. 

The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, Roſ. My lord, you muſt tell us where the body 
But we will ſhip him hence : and this vile deed is, and go with us to the king. 
We muſt, with all our majeſty and ſkill, Ham. The body is with the king, but the king 
Both countenance and excuſe, Ho Guildenſtern ![4cfis not with the body d. The king is a thin? 

Enter Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern. | Cuil. A thing, my lord? , 
Friends both, go join you with ſome” further aid: Ham, Of nothing: bring me to him. Hice | 
Hamlet in madneſs hath Polonius ſlain, fox 5, and all after, [Excunt, 
And from his mother's cloſet hath he dragg'd him : 
Co, ſeek him out; ſpeak fair, and — the body[45 _ 7 L 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haſte in this. Another Rom, [ 

[ Excunt Ref. and Cuil. Fnter King. ; I 

Come, Gertrude, we'll call np our wiſeſt friends; King. I have ſent to ſeek him, and to find the 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, body. | 
And what's untimely done: for haply, ſlander, |;c[How dangerous is it, that this man goes looſe ? 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, Yet muſt not we put the ſtrong law on him: 

Ort of haunt means out of company» 2 Shakſpeare ſeems to think ore to be er, that is, gold. c 
Baſe metals have ore no leſs than precious. 3 Hanmer has illuſtrated this paſſage with the following | 
note: It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of their food which they take up firit, 
into a pouch they are provided with on the fide of their jaw, and there they keep it till they have done 3 

| with the reſt.” 4 This anſwer Dr. Johnſon ſays he does not comprehend. Perhaps it ſhould bey 
1 he boy is not <vith the king, for the king is not with th" body. There is a play among children 
called, Ile fox, and all after, a 


He's 
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He's lov'd of the diſtracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 
And, where tis ſo, the offender's ſcourge is weigh'd, 
gut never the offence, To bear all ſmooth and even, 
This ſudden ſending him away muſt ſeem 
Deliberate pauſe : Diſeaſes, deſperate grown, 

By deſperate appliance are reliev'd, 

Or not at all. How now? what hath befallen? 


Enter Reſencrantx. 


Roſ. Where the dead body is beſtow'd, my lord, ſio 


We cannot get from him. 
King. But where is he ? 
Re. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your 
pleaſure. 
King. Bring him before us. 
Re,. Ho, Guildenſtern ! bring in my lord. 
Enter Hamlet and Guildenſlern. 
King. Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius ? 
Ham. At ſupper. 
King. At ſupper? Where? 


O 
Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten [ 


a certain convocation of politick worms are e'en 
at him. Your worm is your only emperor for 
diet: we fat all creatures elſe, to fat us; and we 


fat ourſelves for maggots : Your fat king, and yourſa 5 


lean beggar, is but variable ſervice; two diſhes, 
but to one table; that's the end. 

King. Alas, alas ! : 

Ham. A man may fiſh with the worm that 


hath eat of a king; and eat of the fiſh that hathſ zo 


ſed of that worm. 

King. What doſt thou mean by this? 

Ham. Nothing, but to ſhew you how a kin 
may go a progreſs through the guts of a beggar. 

King. Where is Polonius ? 

Ham. In heaven; ſend thither to ſee: if you 
meſſenger find him not there, ſeek him i” the othe 
place yourſelf. But, indeed, if you find him not 
within this month, you ſhall noſe him as you go 


up the ſtairs into the lobby. 40 


King. Go ſeek him there. 

Ham. He will ſtay till you come. 
[Exeunt Attendants. 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine eſpeceialſ 


Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haſt done,—-muſt ſend 
hence 

With fiery quickneſs : Therefore, prepare thyſelf; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help “, 
The aſſociates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 


Ham, Good. 55 


King. So is it, if thou knew'ſt our purpoſes. 
Ham. I fee a cherub, that ſees them.—But, 

come; for England ! Farewel, dear mother. 
King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 


Ham. My mother :—Father and mother is mano 


and wife z man and wife is one fleſh; and, fo, 


pr. Johnſdn ſuppoſes it ſhould be read, The bark is ready, and the wind at helm. 


an cxprefſion taken from the gaming-table, 


362 


my mother. Come, for England. [Exit, 
King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with 
ſpeed aboard; 
Delay it not, I'll have him hence to- night: 
Away ; for every thing is ſeal'd and done 
That elſe leans on the affair; Pray you, make haſte, 
[ Exeunt Ref. and Cuil. 


And, England ! if my love thou hold'ſt at aught, 


(As my great power thereof may give thee ſenſe; 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 


gol 


After the Daniſh ſword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us) thou may'ſt not coldly ſet * 
Our ſovereign proceſs ; which imports at full, 
By letters conjuring to that effect, 


15] The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 


For like the hectie in my blood he rages, 
And thou muſt cure me: Till I know tis done, 
Howe'er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun. 
[ Exit, 
E IV. 


The Frontiers of Denmark. 

Enter , Fertinbras, with an Army. 
For. Go, captain, from me greet the Daniſh king Z 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promis'd march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 
It that his majeſty would aught with us, 
We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, 
And let him know ſo. 
Capt. I will do't, my lord. 
For. Go ſoftly on. [E xe. Fortinbras, Ce. 


Enter Hamlet, Roſencrantz, Guildenſflern, Cc. 


Ham. Good fir, whoſe powers are theſe ? 
Capt. They are of Norway, fir. s 
Ham. How purpos'd, fir, I pray you ? 
Capt. Againſt ſome part of Poland. 
Ham. Who commands them, Or ? 
Capt. The nephew of old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it againſt the main of Poland, fir, 
Or for ſome frontier ? 
Capt. Truly to ſpeak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yicld to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, ſhould it be ſold in fee. 
Ham. Why, then the Polack never will de- 
fend it. 
Capt. Ves, tis already garriſon'd. 
Ham. Two thoufand ſouls, and twenty thou · 
ſand ducats, 
Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw : 
This is the impoſthume of much wealth and peace; 
That inward breaks, and ſhews no cauſe without 
Why the man dics.—!I humbly thank you, fir. 
Capt, God be wi' ye, fir. [ Exit Captain, 
Ryſ. Will't pleaſe you go, my lord? 


Ham, I will be with you ſtraight. Co a little 
before. [ Excunt Rof. ond the reſts 

4 To ſer, is 

How 
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How all occaſions do inform againſt me, And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts; 
And ſpur my dull revenge! What is a man, Which, as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield 
If his chief good, and market of his time, them, [thought, 
Be but to ſleep, and feed? a beaſt, no more. Indeed would make one think, there might be 
Sure, he, that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe "| 5 | Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily 5, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not Queen, Twere good, ſhe were ſpoken with; 
That capahility and god-like reaſon for ſhe may ſtrew “- 
To fuſt in us unus'd. Now, whether it be angerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds: 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple Let her come in. - [Exit Horatio. 
Of thinking too preciſely on the event 100 To my ſick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, 
A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part ach toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs; 
wiſdom, full of artleſs jealouſy is guilt, 
And, ever, three parts coward, -I do not know t ſpills itſelf, in fearing to be ſpilt. 
Why yet I Lve to ſay, This thing's to do; Re-enter Horatio, with Opbelia. 
Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and means]1 5} Ob. Where is the beauteous majeſty ofDenmark? 
To do't. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me: Qucen. How now, Ophelia? 
Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, Oph. How ſpould T your true leve know 
Led by a delicate and tender prince; Frem another one ? 
Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition puft, By bis cuckle bat, and ftaff, 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event ; 20 And by bis ſandal ſboun . Singing. 
Expoſing what is mortal, and unſure, Queen. Alas, ſweet lady, what imports this ſong? 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, Opb. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 
Even for an egg-ſhell. Rightly, to be great He is dead and gone, lady, 
Is not to ſtir without great argument; He is dead and gone; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a ftraw, [25 At bis bead a graſi- green turf, 
When honour's at the ſtake. How ſtand I then, At bis heels a flone, 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, lo, ho! 
Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood, Qucen. Nay, but, Ophelia. 
And let all ſleepꝰ while, to my ſhame, I ſee Opb. Pray you, mark. 
The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, [3c White bis ſhroud as the mountain ſnow. 
That, for a fantaſy, and trick of fame, Enter King. 
Co to their graves like beds; fight for a plot, Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, Oph. Larded all with faveet flowers ; 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent *, Which beruept to the grave did go, 
To hide the ſlain ?—O, from this time forth, gs © With true-love ſporvers. 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth King. How do you, pretty lady ? 
| [ Exit. Opb. Well, God 'ield you ! They ſay, the owl 
SCENE v. was a baker's daughter). Lord, we know what 
; we are, but know not what we may be. God be 
Elfinour. A Rom in the Palace. A * 
Enter Queen, and H:ratio. . King. Conceit upon her ſather. 
_ — I will not ſpeak with her. Opb. Pray, let us have no words of this; but 
or. She is importunate: indeed, diſtract; when they aſk you, what it means, ſay you this: 
Her mood will needs be pity'd. To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day, 
Queen, What would ſhe have? 4 All in the morning betime, 
Hor. She ſpeaks much of her father; ſays, ſhe And I a maid at your windw, 
hears, (heart; To be your Palin F 
There's tricks i' the world; and hems, and beats her Then up be reſe, and den' d bis chaths, 
Spurns envioully at ſtraws; ſpeaks things in doubt, And duptꝰ the chamber door ; 
That carry but half ſenſe : her ſpeech is nothing, [50 Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move | ' Never departed more. 
The hearers to collection 3; they aim“ at it, King. Pretty Ophelia! 


1 . e. ſuch latitude of comprehenſion, ſuch power of reviewing the paſt, and anticipating the future. 
Þ Continent, in our author, means that which comprehends or encloſes. 3 i. e. to deduce conſe- 
quences from ſuch premiſes. 4 To aim is to gueſs, 5 i, e. Though her meaning cannot 
be certainly collected, yet there is enough to put a miſchievous interpretation to it. o This is 
the deſcription of a pilgrim. While this kind of devotion was in favour, love intrigues were carried 
on under that maſk. Hence the old ballads and novels made pilgrimages the ſubjects of their plots. 
The cockle-ſhell hat was one of the eſſential badges of this vocation ; for the chief places of devotion 
being beyond ſea, or on the coaſts, the pilgrims were accuſtomed to put cockle-ſhells upon their hats, 
to denote the intention or performance of their devotion. 7 This alludes to a legendary ſtory, where 
our Saviour being refuſed bread by the daughter of a baker, is deſcribed as puniſhing her by turning her 
into an -w/., 5 To den, is to do on, to put on; as deff is to de of, put off. 9 To dup, is to do up? 
to lift the latch. | 
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Oph. Indeed, without an oath, I'll make an os They cry, Chooſe wwe; Laertes ſpall be king ! 


on't. aps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
By Gn, and by Saint Charity, ertet ſhall be king, Laertes king ! 
Alack, and fie for ſhame ! Nueen, How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry ! 
Young me- will do 7, if they come tot; 5 O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs ?. | 
By ceck i, they are to blame. King. The doors are broke, [ Noiſe within. 
NQuoth ſbe, before you tumbled me, Enter Laertes, <vith others. 
You promis'd me to wed : He anſwers, Laer. Where is this king ? Sirs, ſtand you all 
So would I b done, by yonder ſun, without. 
An thuu badſft not come to my bed, - 10} All, No, let's come in. 
King. How long hath ſhe been thus ? Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 
Oph. I hope, all will be well. We muſt be All. We will, we will. [ Exeunts 
patient: but I cannot chooſe but weep, to think Laer. I thank you :—Keep the door. O thou 
they ſhould lay him i' the cold ground: My bro-f | vile king, 


ther ſhall know of it, and fo I thank you for you 
good counſel. Come, my coach! Good night, la- 
dies; good night, ſweet ladies : good night, good 
night. [ Exit. 

King. Follow her cloſe ; give her good watch, 


15}|Give me my father, 
Queen, Calmly, good Laertes. 
Laer. That drop of blood, that's calm, pro- 
claims me baſtard ; 
ries, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 


I pray you. [ Exit Horatio. ao Even here, between the chaſte unſmirched ® brow 
O! this is the poiſon of deep grief; it ſprings f my true mother, 
All from her father's death: And now, behold] King. What is the cauſe, Laertes, 
Q Gertrude, Gertrude, That thy rebellion looks ſo giant-like ?— 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon; 
But in battalions ! Firſt, her father ain ; 25} There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
Next, your ſon gone; and he moſt violent author | [That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Of his own juſt remove: The people muddy'd, Acts little of his will.— Tell me, Laertes, 
Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts __ Why thou art thus incens'd;—Let him go, Ger- 
whiſpers, trude j—— 
For good Polonius' death; and we have done but[zo[Speak, man. 
greenly *, Laer, Where is my father ? 
In hugger-mugger 3 to inter him: Poor Ophelia, King. Dead. 
Divided from herſelf, and her fair judgment; Nueen, But not by him. 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beaſts. King. Let him demand his fill. (with: 
Laſt, and as much containing as all theſe, 35] Lac. How came he dead? I'll not be juggled 
Her brother is in ſecret come from France : To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackeſt devil! 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himſelf in clouds, Conſcience, and grace, to the proſoundeſt pit! 
And wants not buzzers to infe& his ear I dare damnation : To this point I ſt:ndg— 
With peſtilent ſpeeches of his father's death; That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Wherein neceſſity of matter beggar'd, Let come what comes; only I'll be reveng'd 
Will nothing ſtick our perſon to arraign, Moſt throughly for my father, 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, King. Who ſhall ſtay you ? 
Like to a murdering piece , in many places Laer. My will, not all the world's: 
Gives me ſuperfluous death [A miſe within. | And, for my means, I'll huſband them ſo well, 
Queen, Alack ! what noiſe is this? 45] They ſhall go far with little. 
Enter a Gentleman. King. Good Laertes, 
King. Attend, Where are my Switzers ? Let] It you deſire to know the certainty [venge, 
them guard the door ;— Of your dear father's death, is't writ in your re- 

What is the matter ? That,ſweepſtake, you will draw both friend and ſoe, 

Cen. Save yourſelf, my lord; Iq Winner and loſer? 
The ocean, over-peering of his liſt 5, Laer. None but his enemies. 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, King. Will you know them then? [arms z 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, Laer. To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my 
O'er-bears your officers ! The rabble call him, lord; And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 55 Repaſt them with my blood. 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, F King. Why, now you ſpeat 
The ratifiers and props of every ward “, Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 

T This is a corruption of the ſacred name. See note “, page 48. > That is, without maturity 
of judgment. 3 i. e. in private to inter him. + Such a piece as aſſaſſins uſe, with many 
barrels, It is neceſſary to apprehend this, to ſee the juſtneſs of the ſimilitude. 5 The /ifts are 
the barriers which the ſpectators of a tournament muſt not paſs, o 1. e. of every one of thoſe 
ſecurities that nature and law place about the perſon of a king. 7 Hounds run cater when they 


trace the trail backwards, i. e. clean, not defiled. 
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That I am guiltleſs of your father's death, |. Laer. Thought, and affliction, paſſion, hell itſelf, 
And am moſt ſenſible in grief for it, he turns to favour, and to prettineſs. 


It ſhall as level to your judgment *pear *, Oph. And will be got come again ? 
As day does to your eye. And will be net come again F 
Crowd within. Let her come in. 5 No, no, be is dead, 


Go to thy death-bed, 


Laer. How now what noiſe is that? 
and He never will come again. 


Enter Ophelia, fantaſtically dreſs'd with flrazos 
A. 


| ters. ; 
O heat, dry up my brains! tears, ſeven times ſalt, _— — — as ſnowy 
Burn out the ſenſe and virtue of mine eye! — ft = —_ is poll: 

By heaven, thy madneſs ſhall be pay'd with weight, . * 1 — > 
Till our ſcale turn the beam. O roſe of May! Gida — } 


Dear maid, kind ſiſter, ſweet Ophelia 
O heavens! is 't poſſible, a young maid's wits And of all chriſtian ſouls! I pray God. God be 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 15 wi' you. [Exit Opb. 
Nature is fine in love: and, where tis fine, Laer. Do you ſee this, O God? 
It ſends ſome precious inſtance of itſelf King. Laertes, | muſt common with your grief, 
After the thing it loves *. Or you deny me right, Go but apart, 

Oph. They bore bim bare-fac'd on the bier; Make choice of whom your wiſeſt friends you will, 

Hey no nenny, nonny bey nanny: zolAnd they ſhall hear and judge twixt you and me: 
And en bis grave rain d many a tear. If by direct or by collateral hand 

Fare you well, my dove ! revenge, [They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 

Laer. Hadſt thou thy wits, and didſt perſuade] Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
It could not move thus, ro you in ſatisfaction; but, if not, 

Opb, You muſt ſing, Dowon a-deton, an you callſa g Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

bim a-duwn-a. And we ſhall jointly labour with your ſoul 

O, how the wheel becomes it! It ĩs the falſe ſteward, o give it due content. 
That ftole his maſter's daughter 3, Laer. Let this be ſo: 

Lacr. This nothing's more than matter. is means of death, his obſcure funeral, 

Oph. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance; zo No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 
pray you, love, remember: and there is panſies 3, [No noble rite, nor formal oſtentat.on, 
that's for thoughts. Cry to be heard, as twere from heaven to earth, 

| Laer. A document in madneſs; thoughts and} [That I muſt call 't in queſtion. 

remembrance fitted. King. So you ſhall; 

Oph. There's fennel for you, and columbines *.[z 5|And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 
There's rue for you;—and here's ſome for me.] Il pray you, go with me. ¶Excurt. 


—Wwe may call it, herb of grace o' Sundays :— 
you may wear your rue with adifference?.--There's n * 
a daiſy:—I would give you ſome violets ; but Another Room, 
they wither'd all, when my father died :—-They[40 Enter Horatio, with a Servant. 
ſay, he made a good end. Har. What are they, that would ſpeak with me? 
For bonny ſeveet Rebin is all my 3%. } Serv. Sailors, fir; 
T This is an eliſion of the verb to appear. 2 Dr. Johnſon explains this paſſage thus: Zoe 


(ſays Laertes) is the paſſion by which nature i: moſt exalted and refined ; and as ſubſtances, r-fined and 
ſubtiliſed, eaſily obey any impulſe, or follow any attraction, ſome. part of nature, ſo purified and re- 
fied, flies off after the attracting object, after the thing it loves.“ 3 Mr. Steevens ſays, the whe 
may mean no more than the burtben of the ſing, which ſhe had juſt repeated, and as ſuch was formerly 
uſed. Dr. Johnſon ſays, „The ſtory alluded to 1 do not know; but perhaps the lady ftolen by the 
ſte ward was reduced to ſpin.” * Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, and 
was not only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings. S Panfies is for thoughts, becauſe of its 
name, Perce, Mr. Steevens fays, Greene, in his Quip fer an UpPart Ceurtier, 1620, calls ferrel 
women's weeds ; © fit generally for that ſex, ſith while they are maidens, they wiſh wantonly.“ Mr, 
Steevens adds, that he knows not of what columbines were ſuppoſed to be emblematical; but that Gerard, 
and other herbaliſts, impute few, if any, virtues to them; and they may therefore be tiled rhani!:/s, 
becauſe they appear to make no grateſul return for their creation. 7 Dr. Warburton ſays, that 
erb of grace iz the name the country people give to rwe3 and the reaſon is, becauſe that herb was a 
principal ingredient in the potion which the Romith prieſts uſed to force the poſſeſſed to ſwallow down 
when they exorciſed them. Now theſe exorciſms being performed generally on a Sunday, in the 
church betore the whole congregation, is the reaſon why ſhe ſays, we may call it berb of grace © Surdayt, 
Mr. Steevens believes there is a quibble meant in this paſſage; rue anciently ſignifying the ſame as 
Ruth, i. e. forrow. Ophelia gives the queen fome, and keeps a proportion of it for herſelf. There 
may, however, he dds, be ſomewhat more implied here than is exprefſed. You, madam (ſays Ophelia 
to the queen), may call your à v by its Sunday name, nERB OF GRACE, and ſo wear it wwith a difference i 
Hy it fron mite, which can never be any thing but merely RUE, bs e. ſerrc ws 8 This is part of an 

ſong, 


They 
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They ſay, they have letters for you. 

Hor. Let them come in. 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I ſhould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 
| Enter Sailors, 

$4i/, God bleſs you, fir. 

Hur. Let him bleſs thee too. 

Sail, He ſhall, fir, an 't pleaſe him. There's a 
letter for you, fir: it comes from the embaſſador 
that was bound for England; if your name be 
Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 

Horatio reads the letter. 

HOR ATTO, when thou ſhalt have oerl d this, 
give theſe fellows ſome means to the kirg ; they have 
letters for bim. Ere tue were two days old at ſea, 
a firate of very warlite appointment gave us chace; 
Finding curſekyes too flow of ſail, ve put on a com- 
pelle waiour ; and in the grapple I bearded them : 
en the inflant, they gat clear of our ſhip; ſo 1 alone 
became their priſoner. They have dealt with me, 


. 


- 
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Work, like the ſpring that turneth wood to ſtone, 
Convert his gyves to graces ; ſo that my arrows, 
Too ſlightly timber'd for' ſo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 

Laer. And ſo have I a noble father loſt : 
A ſiſter driven into deſperate terms ; 


15 


9 


Whoſe worth, if praiſes may go back again ?, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfettions :— But my revenge will come, 

King. Break not your ſleeps for that: you muſt 

not think, 
That we are made of ſtuff ſo flat and dull, 
That we can let our beard be ſhook with danger, 
And think it paſtime. You ſhortly ſhall hear more: 
I lov'd your father, and'we love ourſelf ; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine. 
How now ? what news ? 
Enter a Meſſenger. 

Mg. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 


| 


like thieves of mercy 3 but they knew wwhat they did; 
I am to do a good turn for them. Let the king bave 
the letters I have ſent; ard repair thou 10 me with 
as much baſte as thou wwould'ft fly death. I have 
qverds to ſpeak in thine ear, wwill make thee dumb; 
yet are they much too light for the bure i of the matter. 
Theſe grad fellows will bring thee where I am. 
R:jencrantz and Guildenſtern hold their courſe for 
England: of them I bade much to tell thee, Farewel. 
He that thou knoweft thine, Hamlet. 
Come, I will make you way for theſe your letters; 
And do 't the ſperdier, that you may direct me 


To him from whom you brought them. [ Exeunt, 


r 


Another Ream. 


Enter King, and Laerter. 
King. Now muſt your conſcience my acquit- 
tance ſeal, 

And you muſt put me in your heart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father lain, 
Purſu'd my lit.. 

Laer. It well appears :—But tell me, 
Why you proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature, 
As by your ſafety, greatneſs, wiſdom, all things elſe, 
You mainly were ſtirr'd up ? | 

Xing. O, for two ſpecial reaſons ; 
Which may to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſinew'd, 
And yet to me they are ſtrong. The queen, his 

mother, 

Lives almoſt by his looks ; and for myſelf, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which) 
She is ſo conjunctive to my life and ſoul, 
That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
I could not but by her. The other motive, 
Why to a public count I might not go, 
Is, the great love the general gender * bear him: 
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Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 


6o 


This to your majeſty; this to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet! Who brought them? 
Mef Sailors, my lord, they ſay : I ſaw them not; 
They were given me by Claudio, he receiv'd them 
Of him that brought them. 

| Kirg. Lacrtes, you ſhall hear them 
Leave us, [ Exit Me. 


HICH and mighty, you ſha!l lnow, I am ſet naked 
on your kingdem. To-morrow I beg kave to 
fee your kingly eyes ; when I jhall, fe aſking your 
[pardon thereunto, re-cunt the occaſion of my ſudden and 
more flrange return, Hamlet. 


What ſhould this mean ? Are all the reſt come back ? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, and no ſuch thing? 

Laer. Know you the hand ? 

Kg. "Tis Hamlet's character. Nad 
And, in a poſtſcript here, he ſays, ahne:; 
Can you adviſe me ? 

Laer, I am loſt in it, my lord. But let him come 
It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeft thou, 

King. If it be fo, Laertes. 
As how ſhould it be ſo ?—how otherwiſe ?— 
Will you be rul'd by me? 

Lear. Ay, my lord; 
So you will not o'er- rule me to a peace. 

Xing. To thine own peace. If he be now 

return dn 

As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it,—-1 will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he ſhall not choote but fall : 
And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe ; 
But even his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it, accident, 

Laer. My lord, I will be rul'd ; 
The rather, if you could deviſe it ſo, 
That I might be the organ. 


1 The bore is the caliber of a gun, or the capacity of the barrel. The matter (ſays Hamlet) % 


carry bravier words, 
but is now to be found no more. 
3 U 


2 j, e. The common race of the people. 


+ 


3 i. e. Ii 1 may praiſe what has been, 


Xirg. 
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King. It falls right. 


N 4 DB [AR 4. Scene 3. 
A kind of wick, or ſnuff, that will abate it: 


You have been talk'd of fince your travel much, And nothing is at a like goodneſs ſtill; 


And that in Hamlet's bearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they ſay, you ſhine: your ſum of par 
Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one; and that, in my regard, 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege !. 
Laer. What part is that, my lord ? : 
King. A very ribband in the cap of youth, 
Yet needful too; for youth no leſs becomes 
The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 
Than ſettled age his ſables and his weeds, 
Importing health, and graveneſs,— Two months 
ſince, 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy 


I have ſeen myſelf, and ſerv'd againſt, the French, 
And they can well on horſeback : but this gallant} 


Had witchcraft in't; he grew unto his ſcat ; 
And to ſuch wondrous doing brouglit his horſe, 


For goodneſs, growing to a pleuriſy, : 
Dies in his own too much: That we would do, 
We ſhould do when we would; for this wculd 
changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 
And then this ud is like a ſpendthritt figh ® 
hat hurts by eaſing. But, to the quick o' the ulcer; 
lamlet comes back; What would you undertake, 
o ſhew yourſelt your ſather's ſon in deed 
ore than in words ? | 
Laer. To cut his throat i' the church. [rize; 
15} King. No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctua- 
evenge ſhould have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
ill you do this, keep cloſe within your chamber: 
amlet, return d, ſhall knuw you art come home: 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall pra.ſe your excellence, 


10 


As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave beaſt : ſo far he topp d my thought, 
That 1, in forgery of ſhapes and tricks, 
Come ſhort of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman, was 't? 

King. A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamond, 

Kirg. The very ſame. 


Laer. I know him well: he is the brooch, indeed, 


And gem of all the nation. | 

King. He made confeſſion of you ; 
And gave you ſuch a maſterly report, 
For art and exerciſe in your defence *, 
And for your rapier moſt eſpecial, 
That he cried out, Twould be a fight indeed, 
If one could match you : the ſcrimers 3 of their 

nation, 

He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos'd them : Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet ſo envenom with his envy, 


zc|And ſet a double varniſh on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, 
: together, 
And wager o'er your heads: he, being remiſs ?, 
Moſt generous, and free irom all contriving, 
$IWill not. peruſe the foils; ſo that, with eaſe, 
Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chooſe 
A ſword unbated 5, and, in a paſs of practice ?, 
Requite him for your father. 
Lacr. I will do 't: 
zo And, for the purpoſe, 1'll anoint my ſword. 
bought an unction of a mountebank, 
mortal, that, but dip a knite in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
ollected from all ſimples that have virtue 
35]Under the moon, can fave the thing from death, 
That is but ſcratch'd withal: I'll touch my point 
ith this contagion; that, if I gall him ſlightly, 
It may be death. 
King. Let's ſurther think of this ; 


| 


4 


That he could nothing do, but wiſh and beg 
Your ſudden coming o'er, to play with him. 
Now out of this. 

Laer. What out of this, my lord? 

Kirg. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 
A face without a heart? 

Laer. Why aſk you this? 

King. Not that 1 think, you did not love your 

father; 5 

But that I know, love is begun by time 4; 
And that I ſee, in paſſages of proof 5, 
Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it. 


Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 

May fit us to our ſhape : If this ſhould fail, 

nd that our drift look through our bad per- 
formance, 

Twere better not aſſay'd ; therefore, this project 

Should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 

If this ſhould blaſt in proof 1. Soft let me ſee ;— 

We'll make a ſolemn wager on your cunnings,- 

I ha 't: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts more violent to that end) 

And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 


45 


50 


There lives within the very flame of love 


" i.e, of the loweſt rank. Siege, ſor ſeat, place. 
* Dr. Johnſon ſays, this is obſcure ; and adds, 4 The meaning may be, Love is not innate 


fencers. 


A chalice for the nonce; whereon but ſipping, 
If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, 


2 That is, in the ſcience of defence. The 


in us, and co-eſſential to our nature, but begins at a certain time from ſome external cauſe, and, being 


always ſubject to the operations of time, ſuffers change and diminution. 


daily experience. i. e. a figb that makes an 


very prevalent, that fghs impair the ſtrength, and wear out the animal powers. 


or cautious. i. e. not blunted as foils are. 


S i. e. in tranſactions of 
unneceſſary waſte of the vital flame, It is a notion 
7 i. e. not vigilant 
9 Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that practice is often by 


Shakſpeare, and other writers, taken for an in/idicus firatagem, or privy treaſon, a ſenſe not incongruous 
to this paſſage, where yet he rather believes, that nothing more is meant than a ruſt for exerciſe. 


10 j. e. may enable us to aſſume proper characters, and to act our part. 


it This metaphor is taken 


from the trying or proving fire- arms or cannon, which often % or 4/7 in the preefe 


Our 


Act 5. Scene 1.] 


Enter Queen. 
How now, ſweet queen ? 
nern. One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So faſt they follow : Y our ſiſter's drown'd,Laertes. 
Laer. Drown'd ! O, where? 
ucen · T here is a willow grows aſcaunt i the brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtream ; 
Therewith fantaſtic garlands did ſhe make, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daiſies, and long purples, 


— & MM MN. © 
Our purpoſe may hold there. But ſtay, what noiſe ? | 


5 
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Or like a creature native and indu'd 
Unto that element : but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laer. Alas, then, is ſhe drown'd ? 

Queen. Drown'd, drown'd. 

Laer. Too much of water haſt thou heli 
And therefore I forbid my tears: 22 vs 


ofIt is our trick ; nature her cuſtom holds, 


That liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious ſliver broke; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her cloaths ſpread wide; 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up: 
Which time, ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes ; 


15 


| 


As one incapable of her own diſtreſs, 


Let ſhame ſay what it will: when theſe are gone, 
The woman will be out.— Adieu, my lord 
I have a ſpeech of fire ; that fain would blaze, 


But that this folly drowns it. [Exits 
King. Let's follow, Gertrude : 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I, this will give it ſtart again; 

—— let's follow. [ Excunt, 


A 


— 2» K © 38. 


A Church-yard, 
Enter two Clowns, with Spades, &c. 
1 Clawn. IS ſhe to be bury'd in chriſtian burial, 
that wilfully ſeeks her own ſalvation ? 
2 Clown, I tell thee, ſhe is; therefore, make 


her grave ſtraight * : the crowner hath ſat on her, 
and finds it chriſtian burial. 


* 


35 


1 Coton. How can that be, unleſs ſhe drown' 
herſelf in her own defence ? 

2 Clown, Why, tis found ſo. 

1 Clown, It muſt be ſe offendendo 3 it cannot be 
elſe, For here lies the point: If I drown myſelt 
wittingly, it argues an act: and an act hath three 
branches 3; it is, to act, to do, and to perform :— 
Argal, ſhe drown'd herſelf wittingly. 

2 Clown. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1 Clown. Give me leave. Here lies the water; 
good: here ſtands the man; good: If the man 
go to this water, and drown himſelf, it is, will he, 
nell he, he goes; mark you that: but if the wa- 
ter come to him, and drown him, he drowns not 


a 


40 


45 
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V. 


more than their even chriſtian 4. Come; my ſpade. 
There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, 
ditchers, and grave- makers; they hold up Adam's 
profeſſion. 

2 Clown, Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Clown. He was the firſt that ever bore arms. 

2 Con. Why, he had none. 

1 Cen. What, art a heathen? How doſt thou 
underſtand the ſcripture ? The ſcripture ſays, 
Adam digged ; Could he dig without arms ? I'll 
put another queſtion to thee : if thou anſwer'ſt me 
not to the purpoſe, confeſs thyſelf 

2 Clown. Go to, 

Cen. What is he, that builds ſtronger than 
either the maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpen- 
ter ? 

2 Clown, The gallows-maker; for that frame 
out-lives a thouſand tenants. 

1 Clnwn, I like thy wit well, in good ſaith; the 
gallows does well: But how does it well? it does 
well to thoſe that do ill : now thou doſt ill, to ſay, 
the gallows is built ſtronger than the church : argal, 
the gallows may do well to thee, To't again; 


himſelf: Argal, he, that is not guilty of his own] 5c|come. 


death, ſhortens not his own life, 

2 Clown. But is this law ? 

1 Clown. Ay, marry is't; crowner's-queſt law. 

2 Clown, Will you ha' the truth on't? If this 
had not been a gentlewoman, ſhe ſhould have been 
bury'd out of chriſtian burial. 

1 Clavn. Why, there thou ſay'ſt: And the 
more pity ; that great folk ſhould have counte- 


nance in this world to drown or hang themſelves, 


1 j, e. afide, fiderways. 


fellow-chriſtians. 
The phraſe is taken from huſbandry, 


2 j. e. make ber grave immediately. 
without diſtinction; and of diſtinctions without difference. 
5 i. e. When you have done that, I'll trouble you no more with theſe riddles. 


2 Clan, Who builds ſtronger than a maſon, a 
ſhipwright, or a carpenter ? 
1 Clon. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke 5, 
2 Cluun. Marry, now I can tell, 
1 Clown. To't. 
2 Clavn, Maſs, I cannot tell. 
Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at a diſtance. 
1 Clown. Cudgel thy brains no more about it; 


Jfor your dull afs will not mend his pace with beat- 


3 Ridicule on ſcholaſtic divifions 
4 This is an old Engliſh expreſſion for 


ns 3 
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ing; and, when you are afk'd this queſtion nex 
ſay, a grave-maker; the houſes that he makes, 
laſt till doomſday. Go, get thee to Youghan, and 
fetch me a ſtoop of liquor. [ Exit 2 Con. 
He digs, and fings *. 
In y:uth when I did love, did love, 
Metbought, it a wery ſcucet, 
To contract, O, the time, for, ab, my bebove 
O, met boug bt there was nothing meet. 
Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his buſineſs ? 
he ſings at grave-making. 
Her. Cuſtom hath made it in him a property o 
eaſineſs. 
Ham. Tis e'en fo : the hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier ſenſe. 


Clown ſings. 


L E To [AR [O Scene , 


Ham. There's another : Why may not that be 
e ſcull ofa lawyer? Where be his quiddits 4 now, 
his quillets, his caſes, his tenures, and his tricks? 
why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock 
$ him about the ſconce 5 with a dirty ſhovel, and will 
not tell him of his action of battery? Hum! This 
fellow might be in's time a great buyer of land, 
with his ſtatutes, his recognizances, his fines, his 
ouble vouchers, his recoveries : Is this the fine 
f his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to 
have his fine pate full of fine dirt? will his vouch. 
rs vouch him no more of his purchaſes, and dou- 
ble ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair 
of indentures ? The very conveyances of his lands 
will hardly lie in this box; and mutt the inheritor 
himſelf have no more? ha? 

Hr. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of ſheep-ſkins ? 


15 


But age, with bis flealing fleps, 
Hath clato d me in bis clutch, 
And bath ſvipped me into the land, 
As if I bad never been ſuch. 
Ham. That ſcull had a tongue in it, and could 
fing once: How the knave jowls it to the ground, 


as if it were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the firſt|2 5 


murder! This might be the pate of a politician, 
which this aſs now o'er-reaches; one that would 
circumvent God, might it not? 

Her. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier; which could ſay, * Good- 
morrow, ſweet lord! How doſt thou, good lord? 
This might be my lord ſuch-a-one, that prais'd my 
lord ſuch-a- one's horſe, when he meant to beg it: 
might it not ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, een ſo: and now my lady worm's 2; 
chapleſs, and knock'd about the mazzard with a 
ſexton's ſpade : Here's fine revolution, an we had 
the trick to ſee t. Did theſe bones coſt no more 
the breeding, but to play at loggats 3 with them ? 
mine ache to think on't, 

Clown fings. 


A pick-axe, and a ſpade, a ſpade, 
For-—and a ſprutuding ſheet : 
O, a pit of clay for to be made 


Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-ſkins too. 
Ham. They are ſheep, and calves, which ſeek 
t aſſurance © in that, I will ſpeak to this fellow ; 
hoſe grave's this, ſirrah? 
Cloton. Mine, fir mo— 


O, a pit of clay fer to be made 
For ſuch a gueſt 1s meet. 


Ham. I think it be thine indeed; for thou ly'ſt 
in't. 
zol Clnon. You lie out on't, fir, and therefore it is 
not yours: for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it 
is mine. 

Ham. Thou doſt lie in't, to be in't, and ſay it is 
thine : tis for the dead, not for the quick; there- 
tore thou ly'ſt. 

Clown "Tis a quick lye, fir; *twill away again, 
from me to you. 

Ham. What man doſt thou dig it for? 

Claun. For no man, fir. 

Ham. What woman, then ? 

Clown. For none neither, 

Hum. Who is to be buried in't? 

Clown, One that was a woman, fir ; but, reſt 
her ſoul, ſhe's dead. 

Ham. How abſolute the knave is! we muſt 


- 


40 


45 


For ſuch a gueſt is meel. 


ſpeak by the card 7, or equivocation will undo us. 
By the lord, Horatio, theſe three years I have 


The three ſtanzas, ſung here by the grave-digger, are extrected, with a ſlight variation, from a 


little poem, called The aged Lover rencunceth Lewe, written by Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, who 
flouriſhed in the reign of King Henry VIII. and who was beheaded in 1547, on a ſtrained accufation 
of treaſon. The entire ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Religues of Antient 
Engliſh Poetry. i. e. The ſcull that was my lord Such-a-oue's, is now my lady Werm's. 3 Dr. 

ohnſon ſays, this is a play, in which pins are ſet up to be beaten down with a bowl. We have been 
informed, however, that the reverſe is true : that the bowl is the mark, and the pins are p.tched 
at it; and that the game is well known in the neighbourhood of Norwich. Mr. Steevens obſerves, 
that © this is a game played in ſeveral parts of England even at this time,——A Make is fixed into 
the ground; thoſe who play throw /ggats at it, and he that is neareſt the ſtake wins :—1 have ſecn 
it played in different counties at their {tcep-fhearing feaſts, where the winner was entitled to a black 
fleece, which he afterwards preſented to the farmer's maid to ſpin for the purpoſe of making a pett:- 
coat, and on condition that the knelt down on the fleece to be kiſſed by all the ruſticks preſent.” 
+ i. e. ſuhtilties. 5 1, e. the head. © A quibble is intended. Deeds, which are uſually written 
on parchment, are called the common efſzrances of the kingdom. 7 The card is the paper on which 
the different points of the compaſs Were deſcribed. To de ory thing by the card, is, to 60 it with nic 
eber vation. | ; 


taken 


Act 5. Scene 1.] = A 


taken note of it; the age is grown ſo picked i, tha 
the toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe.— How long haſt thou 
been a grave-maker ? 

Clown, Of all the days i“ the year, I came to't| 5 
that day that our laſt king Hamlet overcame For- 
tinbras. 

Ham. How long is that ſince? 

Clown, Cannot you tell that? every fool can 
tell that: It was that very day that young Hamletſto 
was born ; he that is mad, and ſent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry, why was he ſent into En- 
gland ? 

Clewn. Why, becauſe he was mad: he h 
recover his wits there; or, if he do not, tis not 
great matter there. 

Ham. Why ? 

Clavn. *Twill not be ſeen in him chere; there 
the men are as mad as he, 

Ham. How came he mad ? 

Clown. Very ftrangely, they ſay. 

Ham. How ſtrangely ? 

Clown. Faith, e'en with loſing his wits. 

Ham, Upon what ground ? 


your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet 
the table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your 

grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? Now get you 
o my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
an inch thick, to this favour ſhe muſt come z 
make her laugh at that, -Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell 
me one thing. 

Hur. What's that, my lord? 

Ham. Doſt thou think, Alexander look'd o“ 
his faſhion i* the earth? 

Hor. E'en ſo. 

Ham. And ſmelt ſo? pah! 

Hor. E'en ſo, my lord, 

Ham. To what baſe uſes we may return, Ho- 
ratio! Why may not imagination trace the noble 
— -' Alexander, till he find it ſtopping a bung - 

e 
Hor. It were to conſider too curiouſly to conſider 
0. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him 
thither with modeſty enough, and likelihood to 
lead it: As thus; Alexander died, Alexander 
was buried, Alexander returneth to duſt; the duſt 
is earth; of earth we make loam; And why of 


Clown. Why, here in Denmark: I have beenſz 5[that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 


ſexton here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham. How long will a man lie i“ the earth er 
he rot ? 

Clawn. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, 
(as we have many pocky corſes now-a-days, that 
will ſcarce hold the laying in) he will laſt you 
ſome eight year, or nine year: a tanner will laſt 
you nine year. 

Ham, Why he more than another ? 

Clown. Why, fir, his hide is ſo tann'd with]zs 
his trade, that he will keep out water a great 
while; and your water is a fore decayer of you 
whoreſon dead body. Here's a ſcull now 
lain you i' the earth three and twenty years. 

Ham. Whoſe was it ? 

Claon. A whoreſon mad fellow's it was; 
Whoſe do you think it was ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

Clrzen. A peſtilence on him for a mad rogue 
he pour'd a flaggon of Rheniſh on my head once.|4 5 
This ſame ſcull, fir, was Yorick's ſcull, the king's 
jeſter. 

Ham. This ? 

C/non. Een that. 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick —I knew him, Ho- 50 
ratio; a fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent 
fancy : he hath borne me on his back a thouſand 
times ; and now, how abhorr'd in my imagination 
it is! my gorge riſes.at it. Here hung thoſe lips, 
that 1 have kiſs'd I know not how oft. Whereſ55 


30 


not ſtop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperial Cæſar, dead, and turn'd to clay, 

Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw *! 
But ſoft ! but ſoft, aſide Here comes the king, 
Enter King, Queen, Laertes, the co 6 ? 

with Lords and Pricfts 2 44 * 

The queen, the courtiers: Who is this they follow ? 
And with ſuch maimed rites 3! This doth betoken, 
The corſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 
Fordo * its own life. "Twas of ſome eſtate 5 z 
Couch we a while, and mark. 

Laer. What ceremony elſe ? 

Ham, That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth : Mark. 

Laer, What ceremony elſe ? 

Pri. Her obſequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty : Her death was doubtful; 
And, but that great command o erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanQify'd have lodg*d 
Till the laſt trumpet; for charitable prayers, | her: 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on 
Yet here the is allow'd her virgin crants &, 

Her maiden ſtrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial 7. 
Laer. Muſt there no more be done ? 
Prieſt. No more be done; 
We ſhould protane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a requiem *, and ſuch reit to her 


be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your ſongs ? | 


1 So ſmart, ſo ſharp, ſays Hanmer, very properly; 


As to peace-parted ſouls. 


but there was, Dr. Johnſon thinks, about that 


time, a picked ſhoe, that is, a ſhoe with a long pointed tie, in faſhion, to which the alluſion ſeems likewiſe 


to be made. Evy man now is ſmart; and every man now is a man of faſhion. 
4 To fords, is to undo, to deſtroy. 


i. e. imperſect obſequies. 


Winter's biaf, 
5 j, e. ſome perſon of high 


rank. 6 Crants is the German word for garlandi, and it was probably retained by us from the Saxons. 
To carry garlandi before the bier of a maiden, and to hang them over her grave, is ſtill the practice in 


rural pariſhes. 7 Burial, here, ſignifies interment 
performed in Popiſh churches tor the reſt of the ſoul 


* A Requiem is a maſs 


Laer. 


in conſecrated ground, 


of a perſon deceaſed, 
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Laer. Lay her i' the earth j— , Ham. 1 lov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothers 
And from her fair and unpulluted fleſh Could not with all their quantity of love 
May violets ſpring !—1 tell thee, churliſh prieſt, Make up my ſum.— What wilt thou do for her? 
A miniſtring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
When thou lieft howling. 5 Qucen. For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia! Ham. Shew me what thou'lt do : 

Queen. Sweets to the ſweet : Farewel! Woo't weep ? woo't fight? woo't faſt? woo't 

[ Scattering flowers.| - tear thyſelf ? 


I hop'd, thou ſhouldſt have been my Hamlet's wife ;} |Woo't drink up Efil *? eat a crocodile ? 
I thought thy bride - bed to have deck'd, ſweet maĩd, olli dot Doſt thou come here to whine ? 


And not have itrew'd thy grave. To out-face me with leaping in her grave ? 

Laer. O, treble woe ze buried quick with her, and ſo will I: 
Fall ten times treble on that curſed head, | And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Whoſe wicked deed thy moſt ingenious ſenſe Millons of acres on us; till our ground, 


Depriv'd thee of !—Huld off the earth a while, 

*Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 
[ Laertes leaps into the grave. 

Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead ; 

*Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

To o'er-top old Pelion, or the &iſh head 

Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. [advancing] What is he, whoſe grief 

Bears ſuch an emphaſis? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow Ham. Hear you, fir; 

Conjures the wandring ſtars, and makes them ſtand} [What is the reaſon that you uſe me thus? 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, 2511 lov'd you ever: But it is no matter; 


Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 
Make Offa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
ll rant as well as thou. 

Nucen. This is mere madnels : 
And thus a while the fit will work on him : 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are diſclos'd ?, 
His filence will fit drooping. 


Hamlet leaps into the grave. Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
Hamlet the Dane. | Irhe cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 
Laer. The devil take thy ſoul! | [Exit 
Grappling with bim. King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon 
Ham. Thou pray'ſt not well. 3 him.— [ Exit Her. 
I pr'ythee take thy fingers from my throat; Strengthen your patience in our laſt night's ſpeech ; 
For though I am not ſplenetive and rath, [ To Laertes, 
Yet have I in me ſomething dangerous, We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh.— 
Which let thy w. ſdom fear: Hold off thy hand. [Good Gertrude, ſet ſome watch over your ſon.— 
King. Pluck them aſunder. 135] This grave ſhall have a living monument: 
veer. Hamlet, Hamlet ! An hour of quiet ſhortly ſhall we ſee; 
. Gentlemen. rin then in patience our proceeding be. [ Excun:. 
Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 
[The attendants part them.| * = - oy — ts * 
Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this} hotly v5 
theme, Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 


Until my eye-lids will no longer wag. Ham. So much for this, fir : now ſhall you ſee 
Qucen. O my ſon ! what theme? the other j— 


z Mr. Theobald comments on this paſſage thus: „This word has through all the editions been 
diſtinguiſhed by Italick characters, as if it were the proper name of ſome river; and ſo, I dare ſay, all 
the editors have from time to time underſtood it to be. But then this muſt be ſome river in Den- 
mark; and there is none there ſo called; nor is there any near it in name, that I know of, but /, 
from which the province of Overyſſel derives its title in the German Flanders. Beſides, Hamlet is not 
propoſing any impoſſibilities to Laertes, as the drinking up a river would be: but he rather ſeems to 
mean, wilt thou reſolve to do things the moſt ſhocking and diſtaſteful to human nature ? and, behold, 
I] am as reſolute. The poet wrote: Wilt drink up Eiſel? eat a crocodile ? i. e. wilt thou ſwallow down 
large draughts of winegar # The propoſition, indeed, is not very grand: but the doing it might be as 
diſtaſteful and unſavory, as cating the fleſh of a crocedile. On this comment Mr. Steevens remarks as 
follows: „ Hamlet certainly meant (for he ſays he will rant) to dare Laertes to attempt any thing, 
however difficult or unnatural ; and might ſafely promiſe to follow the example his antagoniſt was to 
ſet, in draining the channel of a river, or trying his teeth on an animal whoſe ſcales are ſuppoſed to be 
impenetrable. Had Shakſpeare meant to make Hamlet ſay— lt thou drink vinegar ? he probably would 
not have uſed the term drink ap; which means totally to exbauft ; neither is that challenge very magniti- 
cent, which only provokes an adverſary to hazard a fit of the heart-burn or the cholic. The com- 
mentator's Y would ſerve Hamlet's turn or mine. In an old Latin account of Denmark and the 
neighbouring provinces I find the names of ſeveral rivers little differing from Ey, or FHH, in ſpelling 
or pronunciation. Such are the Eſa, the Ozfil, and ſome others.“ 2 Mr. Steevens ſays, to diſc/o/e | 
was anciently uſed for to batch. To exclude is the technical term at preſent. During three days aſter 
the pigeon has hatched her couplers (for ſhe lays no more than two eggs), ſhe never quits her neſt, except 
for a few moments in queſt of a little food for herſelf ; as all her young require in that early ſtate, is to 
be kept warm, an office which ſhe never entruſts to the male. 
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You do remember all the circumſtance ? Devis'd a new commiſſion ; wrote it fair : 
Hor. Remember it, my lord! I once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts o do, 
Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind off JA baſeneſs to write fair, and labour'd much 
fighting, How to forget that learning ; but, fir, now 
That would not let me ſleep; methought, I lay | 5 [It did me yeoman's ſervice 7 : Wilt thou know 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes *. Raſhly,} [The effect of what I wrote ? 
And prais'd be raſhnefs for it—Let us know, Hi. Ay, good my lord. 
Our indiſcretion ſometime ſerves us well, Ham. An earneſt conjuration from the king,— 
When our deep plots do fail: and that ſhould] Jas England was his fa.thful tributary ; 
teach us, roſ As love between them like the palm might flouriſh, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
Rough-hew them how we will z. And ſtand a comma * "tween their amities ; 


reg 


Hor. That is moſt certain. And many ſuch- like as's of great charge. 
Ham. Up from my cabin, That on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
My ſea-gown ſcarf d about me, in the dark 15]Without debatement further, more, or leſs, 
Grop'd I to find out them: had my deſire ; He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 
Finger'd their packet; and, in fine, withdrew Not ſhriving time allow'd. 
To mine own room again: making ſo bold, Her. How was this ſeal'd ? 


My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant 
Their grand commiſſion ; where I found, Horatio, 204 had my father's ſignet in my purſe, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command,— Which was the model of that Daniſh ſeal : 
Larded with many ſeveral forts of reaſons, ; [Folded the writ up in form of the other; 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, | [Subſcrib'd it; gave t the impreſſion; plac d it ſafely; 


With, ho! ſuch bugs 3 and goblins in my life,— | [The changeling ® never known: Now, the next 
That, on the ſupervize, no leiſure bated 4, 425 day 
No, not to ſtay the grinding of the axe, Was our ſea- fight; and what to this was ſequent 
My head ſhould be ſtruck off. Thou know'ſt already. 
Her. Is't poſſible ? Hor. So Guildenſtern and Roſencrantz go to t. 
Ham. Here's the commiſſion ; read it at more Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this 
leiſure 30 employment; 
But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed? They are not near my conſcience ; their defeat 
Her. Ay, beſeech you. Doth by their own inſinuation '* grow: 
Ham. 5 Being thus benetted round with villanies,, ' Tis dangerous, when the baſer nature comes 
Fre I could make a prologue to my brains, etween the paſs and fell incenſed points 


They had begun the play —I ſat me down; 1351Of mighty oppoſites. 

1 Mutines, the French word for ſeditious or diſobedient fellows in an army or fleet. Bilboes, the 
ſhip's priſen. Mr. Steevens adds, that © the bilbzes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or diſorderly ſailors were anciently linked together. The word is derived from Bilbea, a 
place in Spain where inſtruments of ſteel were fabricated in the utmoſt perfection. To underſtand 
Shakſpeare's alluſion completely, it ſhould be known, that as theſe fetters connect the legs of the of- 
fenders very cloſe together, their attempts to reſt muſt be as fruitleſs as thoſe of Hamlet, in whoſe 
mind there was a kind of fighting that would nut let him flegp. Every motion of one muſt diſturb his partner 
in confinement. 2 Dr. Johnſon comments on this paſſage thus: « Hamlet delivering an account of 
his eſcape, begins with ſaying, That he raſþ/y—and then is carried into a refſection upon the weakneſs 
of human wiſdom, I raſhly—praiſed be raſhneſs for it. Let us not think theſe events caſual ; but 4 
us know, that is, take notice and remember, that we ſometimes ſucceed by indiſcretiun, when we fail by 
deep plits, and infer the perpetual ſuperintendance and agency of the Divinity, The obſervation is juſt, 
and will be allowed by every human being who ſhall reflect on the courſe of his own life.” 3 A 
bug was no leſs a terrific being than a goblin. We call it at preſent a bugbear. + Bated, for all;xved, 
To abate ſignifies to deduct; this deduction, when applied to the perſon in whole favour it is made, is 
called an allowance. Hence our author takes the liberty of uſing bated for allued. 5 Dr. Johnſon 
explains the following lines thus: „Hamlet is telling how luckily every thing fell out; he groped out 
their commiſſion in the dark without waking them; he found himſelf doome4 to immedaate deſtruction. 
Something was to be done for his preſervation. An expedient occurred, not produced by the com- 
pariſon of one method with another, or by a regular deduftion of conſequences, but before he could 
make a prologue to bis brains, they bad begun the play. Before he could ſummon his faculties, and propcſe 
to himſelf what ſhould be done, a complete ſcheme of action preſented itſelf to him. His mind operated 
before he had excited it.“ © A fatift is a ſtateſman. i. e. did me eminent ſervice. © Dr. 
Johnſon explains this expreſſion thus: © The comma is the note of conne tian and continuity of ſentences z 
the perid is the note of abruprion and dis junction. Shakſpeare had it perhaps in his mind to write, 
That unleſs England complied with the mandate, war hend put a period to their amity ; he altered his 
mode of dition, and thought that, in an oppoſite ſenſe, he might put, that Peace ſbouli ſtand a comma 
betrveen their amities.”” This (he adds) is not an eaſy ſtile; but is it not the ſtile of Shakſpeare? 9 A 
changeling is a child which the fairies are ſuppoſed to leave in the room of that which they ſteal. *? In- 

Anuatien, for corruptly obtruding themſclves into his ſervice, * 
We 
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Her. Why, what a king is this ! 
Ham. Does it not, think thee, ſtand me now 
upon ? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother ; 
Popt in between the election and my hopes; 5 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with ſuchcozenage is t not perfect conſcience, 
To quit him with this arm; and is t not to be 
damn'd, 
To let this canker of our nature come 10 
In further evil? England, 

Hor. It muſt be ſhortly known to him fro 
What is the iſſue of the buſineſs there. 

Ham, It will be ſhort : the interim is mine; 
And a man's life 's no more than to ſay, one. 15 
But I am very ſorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myſelf; 
For, by the image of my cauſe, I ſee 
The portraiture of his: I'll count his favours 2: 
But, ſure, the bravery of his grief did put me [zo 
Into a towering paſſion. 
Hor. Peace; who comes here ? 
Enter Ojrick. 
Ofr. Your lordſhip is right welcome back t 
Denmark. 25 
Ham. I humbly thank you, fir——Doſt know 
this water-fly 3? . 

Hor. No, my good lord. — 

Ham. Thy ſtate is the more gracious: for tis a 
vice to know him: He hath much land, and ſer- 30 
tile: let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall 
ſtand at the king's meſs: Tis a chough 4; but, as 
I ſay, ſpacious in the poſſeſſion of dirt, 

f. Sweet lord, if your lordſhip were at lei- 
ſure, I ſhould impart a thing to you from his[35 
majeſty. 

Ham, I will receive it, fir, with all diligence of 
ſpirit : Put your bonnet to his right uſe ; tis for 
the head. 

Oſr. I thank your lordſhip, tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, tis very cold; the wind 


40 


is northerly. 
. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. | 
Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry and 
hot; or my complexion—— 
. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very ſultry 
as 'twere,—l cannot tell how, —My lord, his ma- 
jeſty bade me ſignify to you, that he has laid a 


+» 
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at wager on your head: Sir, this is the matter. 
Ham. I beſeech you, remember 
[ Hamlet moves bim to put on bis bat, 
Ofr. Nay, good my lord ; for my eaſe, in good 
aith.—Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes: 
elieve me, an abſolute gentleman, full of mot 
xcellent ditferences 5, of very ſoft ſociety, and great 
ewing : Indeed, to ſpeak feelingly of him, he is 
he card or calendar of gentry ©; for you ſhall find 
n him the continent of what part a gentleman 
uld ſee 7. 
Ham. * Sir, his definement ſuffers no perdition in 
ou ;—though, I know, to divide him inventori- 
lly, would dizzy the arithmetic of memory; and 
yet but raw neither, in reſpect of his quick ſail 9, 
But, in the verity of extolment, I take him to be 
a ſoul of great article; and his infuſion of ſuch 
dearth and rareneſs, as, to make true dition of 
him, his ſemblable is his mirrour ; and, who elſe 
would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 
Oſr. Your lordſhip ſpeaks moſt infallibly of him. 
Ham. "The concernancy, fir? why do we wrap 
the gentleman in our more rawer breath? 


Hor. Is 't not poſſible to underſtand in another 
tongue ? You will do 't, fir, really. 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this 
gentleman ? | 

O. Of Laertes ? 

Her. His purſe is empty already ; all 's golden 
words are ſpent. 

Ham. Of him, fir. 

r. I know, you are not ignorant. 

Ham. 1 would, you did, fir; yet, in faith, if you 
did, it would not much approve i me: Well, fir. 

Or. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is. 

Ham. I dare not confeſs that, leſt I ſhould com- 
pare with him in excellence; but, to know a man 
well, were to know himſelf. 

Cfr. I mean, fir, for his weapon; but in the 
imputation laid on him by them, in his meed “ 
he's unfellow'd. 

Ham. What 's his weapon? 

Ofr. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That 's two of his weapons: but, well. 

Oſ-. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix 
Barbary horſes : againſt the which he has impon'd '* 


* 1, e. to requite him; to pay him his due. Or, I ill make account of them, i. e. recken upon 
ther, value them, 3 A water-fly ſkips up and down upon the ſurſace of the water, without any ap- 
parent purpoſe or reaſon, and is thence the proper emblem of a buſy trifler. #4 A kind of jackdaw 
peculiar to Cornwall. 5 i, e. full of diſfiingziſhing excellencies. © i. e. the general preceptor of 
elegance; the card by which a gentleman is to direct his courſe ; the calendar by which he is to chocſe 
his time, that what he does may be both excellent and ſeaſonable. 7 i. e. You ſhall find him containing 
and compriſing every quality which a gentleman would defire to contemplate for imitation. 5 Dr. War- 
burton ſays, -this is deſigned as a ſpecimen and ridicule of the court-jargon amovgſt the Precieux of that 
time. The ſenſe in Engliſh is, © Sir, he ſuffers nothing in your account of him, though to enumerate 
his good qualities particularly would be endleſs ; yet when we had done our beſt, it would till come 
ſhort of him. However, in ſtrictneſs of truth, he is a great genius, and of a character ſo rarely to be 


met with, that to find any thing 1.ke him we muſt look into his mirrour, and his imitators will appear 


no more than his ſhadows.” 9 Raw ſignifies unripe, immature, thence unfermed, im perfect, unſtilful. 
The beſt account of him would be imperfe#, in reſpett of his quick ſail. The phraſe quick ſail was, 1 
ſuppoſe, a proverbial term for aFivity of mind. To appreve, is to recommend to apprebation. 1 i. e. 
in his excellence. Dr. Johnſon conjectures that imponed is pledged, impatoned, ſo ſpelt to ridicule 
the affeQation of uttering Engliſh words with French pronunciation, 
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as I take it, fix French rapiers and poniards, with Enter 4 Lend. 
their affigns, as girdle, hangers, and ſo : Three of Lord. My Lord, his majeſty commended him to 
the carriages, in faith, are very dear to fancy, very] [you by young Oſrick, who brings back to him, 
reſponſive to the hilts, moſt delicate carriages, and] [that you attend him in the hall: he ſends to know, 
of very liberal conceit. 5 ſit your pleaſure hold to play with Laertes, or 
Ham, What call you the carriages? - that you will take longer time. 
Her. I knew, you muſt be edified by the mar- Ham. I am conſtant to my purpoſes, they fol. 
gent *, ere you had done. low the king's pleaſure: if his fitneſs ſpeaks, 
O. The carriages, fir, are the hangers. mine is ready; now, or whenſoever, provided I 
Ham. The phraſe would be more germane * toſ10ſbe ſo able as now. 
the matter, if we could carry a cannon by our Lord. The king, and queen, and are coming 
fides: I would, it might be hangers till then.] down. 9 85 
But, on: Six Barbary horſes againſt fix Frenc Ham. In happy time. 
ſwords, their aſſigns, and three liberal-conceited Lerd. The queen defires you to uſe ſome gen- 
carriages; that's the French bett againſt theſ i 5ſtle entertainment“ to Laertes, before you fall to 


Daniſh: Why is this impon'd, as you call it? play. 

. The king, fir, hath lay'd, that in a dozen Ham. She well inſtructs me. [Exit Lord. 
paſſes between yourſelf and him, he ſhall not ex- Hor. You will loſe this wager, my lord. 
ceed you three hits: he hath lay d on twelve f Ham, 1 do not think ſo, fince he went into 
nine; and it would come to immediate trial, it}zof France, I have been in continual practice; I ſhall 
your lordſhip would vouchſaſe the anſwer. win at the odds 7. But thou would'ſt not think, 


Ham. How if I anſwer, no? ſhow ill all's here about my heart: but it is no 

Oſr. I mean, my lord, the oppoſition of your} matter. 
perſon in trial. Her. Nay, good my lord. 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall: If it|zs] Mam. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch a kind 
pleaſe his majeſty, it is the breathing time of day] [of gain-giving *, as would, perhaps, trouble a wo- 
with me; let the foils be brought: the gentleman} [man. 
willing, and the king hold his purpoſe, I will win Hor, If your mind diſlike any thing, obey it: 
for him, if I can; if not, 1 will gain nothing but] II will foreſtall their repair hither, and ſay you are 
my ſhame, and the odd hits. zol not fit. : 

. Shall I deliver you o ? Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury; there is 

Ham. To this effect, fir ; after what flouri a ſpecial providence in the fall of a ſparrow. I. 
your vature will. it be now, 'tis not to come; if it be not to come, 

Of. 1 commend my duty to your lordſhip. [ Exit. fit will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come: 

Ham. Yours, yours.—He does well, to com-[35|the readineſs is all: Since no man knows aught 
mend it himſelf; there are no tongues elſe for * of what he leaves, what is't to leave betinmies®9 ? 
turn. Let be. 

Her. This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on [Enter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords, Ofrick, and At- 
his head 3. tend unt i with foils, Ec. 

Har. He did compliment with his dug, beforeſ go] Xing. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand 


he ſuck'd it. Thus has he (and many more of the ſrom me. 

ſame breed, that, I know, the droſſy age dotes on) ; [The King put: the bard of Laertes into that 
only got the tune of the time, and outward habit of Hamlet, 

of encounter; a kind of yeſty collection, which Ham. Give me your pardon, fir: I have done 
carries them through and through the moſt fond[45 you wrong; 


and winnowed opinions 4; and do but blow them] [But pardon it, as you are a gentleman, Fſheard, 
to their trial, the bubbles are out. This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have 


1 Dr. Warburton very properly obſerves, that in the old books the gloſs or comment was uſually 
printed on the margent of the leaf. 2 More a-kin. 3 The meaning, Mr. Steevens believes, 
is—This is a forward fellow, 4 The meaning is, „ Theſe men have got the cant of the day, 2 
ſuperficial readineſs of flight and curſory converſation, a kind of frothy collection of faſhionable pratte, 
which yet carries them through the moſt ſele& and approved judgments. This airy facility of talk 
ſometimes impoſes upon wiſe men.” 5 i. e. Theſe men of ſhow, without ſolid:ty, are like bubbles 
raiſed from ſoap and water, which dance, and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but it you extend them, by 
blowing hard, ſeparate into a miſt; ſo if you oblige theſe ſpecious talkers to extend their compaſs ot 
converſation, they at once diſcover the tenuity of their intellects. 6. e. mild and temperate con- 
verſation. 7 Hamlet means to ſay, I ſhall ſucceed with the advantage which I am allowed, I ſhall 
make more than nine hits for Laertes' be. 3 Gain-giving is the ſame as gi. Dr. 
Johſon comments on this paſſage thus: Since no man knows aught of the ſtate of life which be {cavesy 
ſince he cannot judge what other years may produce, why ſhould he be afraid of Having life betimes? 
Why ſhould he dread an early death, of which he cannot tell whether itis an excluſion of happineſs, or 
an interception of calamity ? I deſpiſe the ſuperſtition of augury and omens, which has no ground in 


reaſon or piety; my comfort is, that I cannot fall but by the direction of Providence.” f 
o 


1040 
How I am puniſh'd with a ſore diſtraction. 
What I have done, 
That might your nature, honopr, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs, 
Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes? Never Hamlet; 
If Hamlet from himſelf be ta en away, 
And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
"Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madneſs: If't be ſo, 
Hamlet is oſ the faction that is wrong'd; 
His madneſs is poor Hamlet's enemy. 
Sir, in this audience, 
Let my diſclaiming from a purpos'd evil 
Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thoughts, 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, 
And hurt. my brother. 

Laer. I am ſatisfy'd in nature, 
Whoſe motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me moſt 


—R ML SY To 


15 


To my revenge: but in my terms of honour 
I ſtand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 
»Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour, 
T have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor d: but, till that time, 
I do receive your offer'd love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Ham. I embrace it freely; 
And will this brother's wager frankly play, 
Give us the foils ; come on, 
Laer. Come, one for me. [rance 
Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes; in mine igno- 
Your {kill ſhall, like a ſtar i the darkeſt night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 
Laer. You mock me, fir. g 
Ham. No, by this hand. [Couſin Hamle 
King. Give them the foils, young — 
You know the wager ? 
Ham, Very well, my lord; 
Your grace hath laid the odds o' the weaker fide. 
King. I do not fear it; I have ſeen you both 
But ſince he's better'd, we have therefore odds. 
Laer. This is too heavy, let me ſee another. 
Ham. This likes me well: theſe foils have all a| 
length? [They prepare to play. 
Ofr. Ay, my good lord. 5 ah 
King. Set me the ſtoups" of wine upon that 
table 
If Hamlet give the firſt, or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ord'nance fire; 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an union * ſhall he throw, 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn: Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
Now the King drinks to Hamlet. Come, begin; 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
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Ham. Come on, ſir. | 


T A floup is a flaggon, or ber. 
crowns and coroncts. 


[AR 5. Scene 2, 


Laer. Come, my lord. 1 L 

Ham. One. [Thy ply 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgment. 

O. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well—again,— 

King. Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, this pearl 3 
is thine ; 


Here's to thy health.—Give him the cup. 


Trumpets ſound , 
Ham. I'll play this 345 . it N 
Come, another hit; What ſay you? 29 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confeſs. * 
King. Our ſon ſhall win. 
Queen, He's fat, and ſcant of breath. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows : 


JThe queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet. 


Ham. Good madam, —— 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. 
Queen, I will, my lord ;—1 pray you, pardon me, 
King. It is the poiſon” acup; it is too late. ¶ Aſide, 
Ham, I dare not drink yet, madam; by and by, 
Queen, Come, let me wipe thy face. 
Lacr. My lord, I'll hit him now. 
King. I do not think 't. 
Lacr. And yet it is almoſt againſt my conſcience. 
Ade 
Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes: You do but 
dally ; 
I pray you, paſs with your beſt violence; 
I am afraid, you make a wanton of me. 
Laer. Say you ſo? come on. 
Ofr. Nothing neither way. 
Laer. Have at you now. 
[Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in ſcufflirg, 
they change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds 
' Laertes. | 
King. Part them, they are incens'd. 
Ham, Nay, come again. 
Oſr. Look to the queen there, ho! 
[The Queen falls, 
Her. They bleed on both ſides.— How is it, 
my lord? 
O/r. How is't, Laertes ? [Oſrick; 
Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own ſpringe, 
I am juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. 
Ham. How does the queen ? 
King. She ſwoons to ſee them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,-O my 
dear Hamlet l—— 
The drink, the drink I am poiſon'd— 
[The Queen dies. 
Ham. O villainy Ho! let the door be lock d: 
Treachery ! ſeek it out. [fain; 
Lacr. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour's life; 


[Plyy, 


he treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 


2 An union is the fineſt ſort of pearl, and has its place in all 
3 Under pretence of throwing a pear! into the cup, the king may be ſup- 


poſed to drop ſome poiſcnous drug into the wine. Hamlet ſeems to ſuſpeR this, when he atterwards 


diſcovers the effects of the poiſon, and tauntingly aſks him, — Ii the union here? 


man fecble and cffeminate. 


4 A wanton Was a 


Unbated 


AR 5. Scene 2.] 


Unbated, and envenom'd: the foul practice 

Hath turn'd itſelf on me; lo, here I lie, 

Never to riſe again: Thy mother's poiſon'd; 

I can no more — the king, the king's to blame. 
Ham. The point envenom'd too 

Then, venom, to thy work, [ Stabs the king. 
All. Treaſon ! treaſon ! 
King. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Ham. Here, thou inceſtuous, murd'rous, damned 


Dane, 
Drink off this potion: is the union here ? 


Follow my mother. [King dies. 
Laer. He is juſtly ſerv'd; 
It is a poiſon temper d by himſelf... 


Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee; 
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Enter Fortinbrasr, the Engliſh Embaſſaders, and 
others. 
For. Where is this ſight? _ 
Hor. What is it, you would ſee ? 
If aught of woe, or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch, 


wu 


death ! 

What feaſt is toward in thine infernal cell, 
That thou ſo many princes, at a ſhot, 

10]So bloodily haſt firuck ? 

Emb. The fight is diſmal ; 

And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are ſenſeleſs, that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfil d, 
15] That Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern are dead: 
Where ſhould we have our thanks ? 

Hor. Not from his 3 mouth, 

d it the ability of life to thank you 


Nor thine on me [ Dies. 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow 
thee. 


I am dead, Horatio :—-Wretched queen, adieu 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time, (as this fell ſerjeant, death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt) O, I could tell you, 
But let it be: Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv'ſt; report me and my cauſe aright 
To the unſatisfied. 4 

Her. Never believe it; 
1 am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet ſome liquor left. 

Ham. As thou'rt a man 
Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, Ill have it. 
O God !-- Horatio, what a wounded name, 


Things ſanding thus unknown, ſhall live behind| 


me? 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my ſtory, 


e never gave commandment for their death. 
o[But fince, ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You trom the Polack wars, and you ffom England 
Are here arriv'd; give order, that theſe bodies 
High on a ſtage be placed to the view; 
And let me ſpeak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about: So ſhall you hear 
Of cruel, bloody, and unnatural acts; 
Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters; 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc'd cauſe ; 
And, in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook 
39]Fall'n on the inventors” heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

Fort. Let us haſte to hear it, 
And call the nobleſt to the audience. 
For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune; 
35}1 have ſome rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Her. Of that I ſhall have alſo cauſe to ſpeak, 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on 

more : 

40[Bur let this ſame be preſently perform'd, 


[ March afar off, and ſhout within. 
What warlike noiſe is this ? 


. Young Fortinbras, with conqueſt come! 


from Poland, 
To the embaſſadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 
The potent poiſon quite o er- grows my ſpirit; 
I cannot live to hear the news from England: 
But I do propheſy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice ; 
So tell him, with the occurents *, more or leſs, 
Which have ſolicited *——The reſt is filence. 
| [ Dies. 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart :—Good night, 
ſweet prince ; 
And flights of angels ſing thee to thy reſt— 


Even while men's minds are wild; leſt more 
miſchance 
On plots, and errors, happen. 
Fert. Let four captains 
45]Bear Hamlet, like a ſoldier, to the ſtage z 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd moſt royally: and, for his paſſage, 
The ſoldiers' muſic, and the rites of war, 
Speak loudly for him 
zo Take up the bodies Such a fight as this 
Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs. 
Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot. 


Why does the drum come hither ? 


i. e. incidents. The word is now diſuſed. 
king's, 


3X. 


[Exeunt : after which, a peal of ordnance is 

5s * 
2 S. licited, for brought on the event. . e. the 
OTHELLO, 


Fert. This quarry cries, on havock O proud 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Puke of Vxnicx. MoxTAN0, the Meor's Predeceſſor in the Govern« 
BarABANTIO, @ Senator. ment of Cyprus. 

T wo other Senators. Clown, Servant to the Maar. 

GnATIANO, Brother to Brabantiv. Herald, 

Lopovico, Kinſman to Brabantio aud Gratiane, 

Orurtto, the Moor. Drebz uon to B. iv, and Wife to 
Cas$10, bjs Lieutenant. Otbello. 5 or. ye 
Iago, bis Ancient. Eu, Wife to Tago. 

RopzriGo, a Venetian Gentleman, Bianca, Miſtreſs to Caſſie. 


Officers, Gentlemen, Meſſengers, Muficians, Sailarr, and Attendants. 
SCEMNE, for the frſt Af, in Venice; during the reſt of the Play, in Cypruts 


a2 


© . Þ B © © Evades them, with a bombaſt circumftance, 
Horribly ſtuff' d with epithets of war 
VENICE, And, in conclufion, 92 , 
A Street. 3 my mediators ; for, certes *, ſays hey 
bave al choſen . 
Eater Rederigo, and Lago. : And —_— Nu 
Red. EVER tell me: I take it much un- [Forſooth, a great arithmetician, 
kindly, One Michael Caſſio, a Florentine, 
That thou, Iago,—who haſt had my purſe, A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife 3; 
As if the ſtrings were thine,—ſhouldt know offrof That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
this, Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 
Igo. But you'll not hear me: More than a ſpinſter ; unleſs the bookiſh theoric4, 
If ever I did dream of ſuch a matter, abhor me. Wherein the toged conſuls5 can propoſe 
Rad. Thou toldſt me, thou didſt hold him in} As maſterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 
thy hate. [of the city, ſi 51s all his ſold.erſhip. But he, fir, had the election: 
Tay. Deſpiſe me if I do not. Three great ones] And 1,—of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof, 
In perſonal ſuit to make me his lieutenant, At Rhodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds 


Chriſtian and heathen, muſt be be-lee'd and calm'd 
By debtor and creditor, this counter - caſterꝰ; 
He, in good time, muſt his licutenant be, 


Oft capp'd to him; and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price, I am worth no worſe a place: 
But he, as loving his own pride and purpoſes, | 


The ſtory is taken from Cynthis's Nove!s. 2 i. e. certainly, in truth. Obſolete. 3 On 
theſe lines Dr. Johnſon obſerves, „This is one of the paſſages which muſt for the preſent be refigned 
to corruption and obſcurity. I have nothing that I can, with any approach to conndence, propoſe. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt ingeniouſly propoſes to read, + damn'd in a fair /ife;"”* and is of opinion, that “ Shak- 
ſpeare alludes to the judgment denounced in the goſpel againſt thoſe of whom all men ſpeak xwell.” He 
adds, that & the character of Caſſio is certainly ſuch, as would he very likely to draw upon hun all the 
Peril of this denunciation, literally underſtood. Well-bred, eaſy, ſociable, good- natured; with abilities 
enough to make him agreeable and uſeful, but not ſufficient to excite the envy of his equals, or to 
alarm the jealouſy of his ſuperiors. It may be obſerved too, that Shakipeare has thought it proper * 
make lago, in ſeveral other paſſages, bear his teſtimony to the amiable qualities of his rival. 
* Therric, for theory. 5 Cunſulsy for counſellors. © It was anciently the practice to reckon up ſums 
With counters, 
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And I, fir, (bleſs the mark 1) his Moor-ſhip's} [Is ſpy'd in populous cities. 


ancient. _[hangman-} | Red. What ho! Brabantio! fignior Brabantio, 
Red. By heaven, 1 rather would have been his ho! , [thieves ! 
Igo. But there's no remedy; tis the curſe of Tago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves! 
ſervice; 5 |Look to your houſe, your daughter, and your bags! 
Preſerment goes by letter , and affection, Thieves! thieves! 
Not by the old gradation, where each ſecond Brabantio, above, at a window. 
Stood heir to the firſt. Now, fir, be judge yourſelf, Bra. What is the reaſon of this terrible ſummontꝰ 
Whether I in any juſt term am affin'd What is the matter there ? 
To love the Moor3. 10] Rcd. Signior, is all your family within ? 
Rad. I would not follow him then. Iago. Are your doors lock'd ? 
Jago. O, fir, content you; Bra. Why? whereſore aſk you this? 
I follow him to ſerve my turn upon him: Lago. Sir, you are robb'd ; for ſhame, put on 
We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters | your gown 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 15 Vour heart is burſts, you have loſt half your ſoul; 
Many a dutecus and knee-crooking knave, Even now, very now, an old black ram 
That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, Is tupping your white ewe. Ariſe, ariſe ; 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 
For nought but provender, and, when he's old, Or elſe the devil will make a grandfire of you: 
caſhier'd ; 20[Ariſe, I ſay. 
Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves 4: Others there are, Bra. What, have you loſt your wits ? 
Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, Rad. Moſt reverend ſignior, do you know my 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves ; voice ? 


And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, | Bra. Not I; What are you? 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin'd[25] Rad. My name is-=Roderigo., 


f their coats, [ſoul ; Bra. The worſe welcome : 
Do themſelves homage : theſe fellows have ſome} Il have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors: 
And ſuch a one I do profeſs myſelf, | In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
For, fir, My daughter is not for thee : and now, in madneſs, 
It is as ſure as you are Roderigo, 30|Being full of ſupper, and diſtempering draughts, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: - Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come 
In following him, 1 follow but myſelf; | [To tart my quiet. g 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, Red. Sir, fir, fir, 
But ſeeming io, for my peculiar end: Bra. But thou muſt needs be ſure, 
For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 35 My ſpirit, and my place, have in them power 
The native act and figure of my heart To make this bitter to thee. 
In compliment extern, tis not long after Rad. Patience, good fir. u“enice; 
But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve Bra. What tell'ſt thou me of robbing? this u 
For daws to peck at: I am not what I am. My houſe is not a grange 7. 

Rod, What a full fortune 5 does the thick lips 4 Rod. Moſt grave Brabantio, 
If he can carry 't thus! Iowe, In ſimple and pure ſoul I come to you. 

Tags. Call up her father, Tage. Sir, you are one of thoſe, that will not 


Rouſe him: make after him, poiſon his delight, ſerve God, if the devil bid you. Becauſe we come 
Proclaim him in the ſtreets ; incenſe her kinſmen,] ſto do you ſervice, you think we are ruffians. 


And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 5 Vou'll have your daughter cover'd with a Barbary 
Plague him with flies: though that his joy be joy,, [horſe; you'll have your nephews ® neigh to you: 
Yet throw ſuch changes of vexation on 't, you'll have courſers for couſins, and gennets ” for 
As it may loſe fome colour. germans. | 


Red. Here is her father's houſe; I'll call — Bra. What profane *? wretch art thou? 

Jago, Do; with light timorous accent, and dic jo lage. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beaſt 

with two ii backs, 


yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 


T It has been obſerved, that the Scots, when they compare perſon to perſon, uſe this exclamation. 
2 i.e. by recommendation from powerful friends, 3 The meaning is, Ds I fand within any ſuch terms 
of propinguity or relation to the Mor, as that it is my duty to love bim ? 4 Knave is here uſed for jerwant, 
but with a mixture of fly contempr. S Full fortune may mean a complete piece of good fortune. 
To ve is in ancient language, to own, to poſſeſs. 6 j. e. broken. 7 That is, * You are ina 
populous city, not in a lore bouſe, where a robbery might eafily be committed.” Grange is ſtrictly and 
properly the iarm of a monaſtery, where the religious repoſited their corn. But in Lincolnſhire, and 
in ther northern counties, they call every lone houſe, or farm which ſtands ſolitary, a grange- 
® Nephew, in this inſtance, has the power of the Latin word nepos, and fignifies a grandſon, or any 
lineal deſcendant, however remote. 9 A jennet is a Spaniſh horſe. 19 That is, what roreteb of 
groſs and licentious language? 1 This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion in the French language, 
whence Shakſpeare probably borrowed it. 


P . 


Act 1. Scene 2.] 


Bra. Thou art a villain. | 
Igo. You are—a ſenator. [Roderigo. 
Bra. This thou ſhalt anſwer; I know thee, 
Rad. Sir, I will anſwer any thing. But I be- 
ſeech you, 
If 't be your pleaſure, and moſt wiſe conſent, 
(As partly, I find, it is) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd i even and dull watch o' the night, 
Tranſported——with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondalier, 
Ta the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor : 
If this be known to ybu, and your allowance, 
We then have done you bold and ſaucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility, , 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence: 
Your daughter,—if you have not given her leave, 


I ſay again, hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 
To an extravagant * and wheeling ſtranger, 
Of here and every where : Straight ſatisfy yourſelf : 
If ſhe be in her chamber, or your houſe, _ 
Let looſe on me the juſtice of the ſtate 
For thus deluding you. 
Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper;—call up all my people 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppreſſes me already: 
Light, I ſay! light! 
Iago. Farewell; for I muſt leave you 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd (as, if I ſtay, I ſhall) 
Againſt the Moor: For, I do know, the ſtate, 
However this may gall him with ſome check. 
Cannot with ſafety caſt 3 him; for he's embark'd 
With ſuch loud reaſon to the Cyprus' war, 
(Which even now ſtands in act) that, for their ſouls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 
To lead their bufineſs : in which regard, 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, for neceſſity of preſent life, 
I muſt ſhew out a flag and ſign of love, 
Which is indeed but ſign. That you ſhall ſurely 
find him, | 
Lead to the Sagittary the rais'd ſearch; 
And there will I be with him. __— 
Enter, below, Brabantia, and Servants. 
Bra. It is too true an evil: gone ſhe is; 
And what's to come of my deſpiſed 4 time, 
Is nought but bitterneſs. Now, Roderigo, 
Where didſt thou ſee her? O unhappy girl !— 
With the Moor, ſay'ſt thou — Who would be a 
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How did'ſt thou know was ſhe 0, thou de- 


ceiv'ſt me 

Paſt thought What ſaid ſhe to you ?—Get more 

tapers ; 

Raiſe all my kindred. Are they marry'd, think 
you ? 

Bra. O heaven — ho got ſhe out O treaſon 
of the blood. 


to[Fathers,from hence truſt not your daughters minds 


is 


30 


35 


40 


50 


By what you ſee them act. Are there mot charms, - 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd5? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of ſome ſuch thing ? 
Rad. Yes, fir; I have, indeed. 
Bra. Call up my brot her.—0, would you had 
had her 

Some one way, ſome another. Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 

Red. I think, I can diſcover him; if you pleaſe 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 
Bra, Pray you lead on, At every houſe I'll 

| call; 

I may command at moſt:— Get weapons, ho! 
And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of might.— 
On, good Roderigo; I'll deſerve your pains. 


S CER 9”. 
Another Street. 
Enter Othello, Tag, and Attendants. 

Tago. Thoughin the trade of war I have ſlain men 
Yet do I hold it very ſtuff © o the conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me ſervice: Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have jerk'd him here under the 

ribs. 

Oth. Tis better as it is, 

Jags. Nay, but he prated, 
And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour, 
That, with the little godlineſs I have, 
I did full hard forbear him. But, I pray you, fir, 
Are you faſt marry'd? for, be ſure of this. 
That the magnifico 7 is much belov'd; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double * as the duke's : he will divorce you 
Or put upon you what reſtraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might to enforce it on) 
Will give him cable. 
Oth. Let him do his ſpite: 
My ſervices, which I have done the ſigniory, 
Shall out- tongue his complaints. Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boaſting is n honour, 


father ?— 


55 


I ſhall promulgate) I fetch my lite and being 


T Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that the even of night is midnight, the time when night is divided into even 
parts. Mr. Steevens thinks that odd is here ambiguouſly uſed, as it ſignifies firangs, wncwrh, or un- 


wonted ; and as it is oppoſed to even, but acknowledges that the expreſſion is very harſh, 
travagant is here uſed in the ſignification of vandering. 
5 i. e. by which the faculties of a young virgin may be inſatu- 


* Deſpiſed time, is time of no value. 


ated, and made ſubje& to illufions and to falſe imagination. 
7 The chief men of Venice are by a peculiar name called Magrifici, i. e. 
8 Double has here its natural ſenſe. The prefident of every deliberative ailembly has a 


efſence, of the conſcience. 
magrificoes. 


> Exo 
3 That is, diſmiſs him; rqe7 him. 


6 Stuff of the conſcience 15, ſubſiance, or 


duble voice, For example; the lord mayor in the court of aldermen has a double yoice, 
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q 
1 
= 
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From men of royal flege :; and my demerits * 
May ſpeak, unbonnetted 3, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach'd: Por know, lago, 
But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my unhouſed free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine 
For the ſea's worth, But, look | what lights 
yonder? | 
Enter Caſſo, with ethers. 
Jago. Theſe are the raiſed father, and his friends ; 
You were beſt go in. | Ap 
7b. Not I: I muſt be found; ee 
My parts, my title, and my perfect fool, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly, Is it they? 

Jago. By Janus, I think no. 

Orb. The fervants of the duke, and my lieutenant. 
The goodneſs of the ni 
What is the news ? 

Caf. The duke does greet you, general; 
And he requires your haſte, poſt-hate appearan 
Even on the inſtant. | 

Orb, What is the matter, think you?  _ 

Caf. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; 
It is a bufineſs of ſome heat : the gallies 
Have ſent a dozen ſequent meffengers 
This very night at one another's heels ; 
And many of the conſuls 5, rais'd, and met, 
Are at the duke's already: You have been hotly 
When, *. wv); g to be 

ng not at your lodging to be found, | 
The ſenate hath . ſeveral queſts o, 
To ſearch you out. 3 

Orb. Tis well I am found by you. 

I will but ſpend a word here in the houſe, 
And go with you, | [Exit. 


— 


U 


Cf. Ancient, what makes he here? 
Lago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land- 
carrack 7; | 
If it prove lawfyl prize, he's made for ever. 
ot do not underſtand. 5 
ago. He's married. 

Cf. To who? 
| Re-enter Cibello. 


Sage. Marry, to- Come, captain, will you 80? 


Otb. Have with you *. 
Caſ. Here comes another troop to ſeek ſor you. 
Enter Brabantio, Raderigo, with Officers. 
Jago. It is Brabantio general, be advis'd9; 
He comes to bad intent. 
Oth. Hola! ſtand there! 
Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 


* 


ght upon you, friend: 


oO THE L I o. 


[AR 1. Scene 2. 
Bra. Down with him, thief! 
I draw on both fide, 


come, fir, I am for you. 
Otb. Keep up 4 bright ſwords, for the dew 
will ru 


them. 


ood fignior,.you ſhall more command with years, 
han with your ns. | 
Bra. O thou foul thief! where haſt thou ſtow d 
my daughter? 
Damn d as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her: 
For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, 
ſhe in chains of magic were not bound, 
Whether a maid ſo tender, fair, and happy, 
So oppolite to marriage, that ſhe ſhunn'd 
he wealthy curled '? darlings of our nation," 
ould ever have,, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou; to fear i, not to delight, 


Judge me the world, if 'tis not groſs in ſenſe, 

That thou haſt praQtis'd on her with foul charms; 

Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That weaken motion 12; I'll have it diſputed on 

[Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 


lag For an abuſer of the world, a practiſer 


Of arts inhibited and out of warrant j—- 
Lay hold upon him; if he do reſiſt, 
Subdue him. at bis . 

Otb. Hold your 12 
30 Both you of my inclining, and the reſt: 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
ithout a prompter . Where will you that I go 
To anſwer this your charge ? _ 

Bra. To priſon z till fit time 
Call thee to anſwer. 
Orb, What if I do obey? 
How, may the duke be therewith ſatisfied; 
Whoſe meſſengers are here about my fide, 
Upon ſome preſent buſineſs of the Nate, 

To bring me to him ? 

Offi. Tis true, moſt worthy fignior, 
The duke's in council; and your noble ſelf,” 
I am ſure, is ſent for, 

Bra. How! the duke in council! 
In this time of the night Bring him away 
ine's not an idle cauſe :; the duke himſelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, 

anot but feel this wrong, as twere their own; 
go For if ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 
Bond-ſlaves, and Pagans, ſhall our ſtateſmen be. 


> 


| 


T i. e. men who have ſat upon royal thrones. 


J i. e. without taking the cap off. 


5 Conſuls ſeems to have been commonly uſed for counſellors, as before in this play. 
7 A carrack is a ſhip of great bulk, and commonly of great value ; perhaps what we now 


ſearches, 
call a gallen. This expreſſion denotes readineſs, 
is elegantly and oftentatiuſly dreſſed. ** i. e. to terrify. 


[ Excur!, 


2 Demerits here has the ſame meaning as merits 


4 i. e. free from dimeflic cares: a thought natural to an adventurer 


s Queſts are 


9 j, e. be cautinusz be diſcret., Curled 
12 Theobald propoſes, and we think juſtly, 


to read, 4 Thar qveaten notion, inſtead of mti, i. e. that weaken her appreber/iony right conception and 
idea of things, underflanding, judgment, c. Hanmer would read, perhaps with equal probability, 


« That waken moticn;” and it is to be obſerved, that Motion in a 


ſubtfequent ſcene of this play is uſed 


in the very ſenſe in which Hanmer would employ it: But we have reaſon to cool our raging motiers, 


our carnal tings, our unbitted luſts.” 


SCENE 


Act 1. Scene 3.] 


Sei im. 
A Conncil-chamber. 


Duke and Senators, fitting. N 
Duke. There is no compoſition * in theſe news, 
That gives them credit. 
1 Sen, Indeed, they are diſproportion'd ; 
My letters ſay, a hundred and ſeven galles. 
Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 
2 Sen. And mine, dW O hundred: 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
(As in theſe caſes where they aim * reports 
is oft with difference) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkiſh fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
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I Due Write from vez with him, poſt, pott- 
S ny pods yok 


haſte : diſpatch. 
Ser. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 
Enter Brabantia, Orballs, Iago, Nader, and 


Deke. Valiant —— muſt ſtraigbt em- 
ploy you 
Againſt the general enemy Ottoman — 
did not ſee you z welcome, gentle ſignior; ¶ To rab. 
We lack d your counſel and your help to- n. ght. 
Bre. So d.d I yours: Good your grace, pardon 
me; 

either my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſs, 

Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor duth the ges 
neral care 

ake hold on me; for my particular grief 

Is of ſo flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 

hat it engluts and ſwallows other forrowsy 

And yet is ſtill itſelf. 


Duke. Nay, it is poſſible enough to judgment; 
1 do not ſo ſecure me in the error, 
But the main article I do approve 
In fearful ſenſe. | 
Sailor within.] What ho! what ho! what bo! 
Ester an „ with & Sailer, 


Ofi. A meſſenger from the gallies. 
Dukt. Now? the bufineſs ? 


Sail. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes ;| 


So was I bid report here to the ftate, 
By ſignior Angelo. 
Duke. How ſay you by this change? 
1 Sen, This cannot be, | 
By no aſſay of redſon; tis a pageant, 
To keep-us in falſe gaze : When we confider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 
And let ourſelves again but underſtand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
$© may he with more facile queſtion I bear it, 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace®, 
But altogether lacks the abilities 


That Rhodes is dreſſed in: if we make thought] 


of this, . 
We muſt not think the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 
To leave that lateſt, which concerns him firſt; 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe, and gain, 
To wake, and wage 5, a danger profitleſs. 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for Rhodes. 
Offi. Here is more news. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Duke, Why, what's the matter ? 
| Bra, My daughter! O, my dau k 
Sen. Dead? . an 
Bra. Ay, to me; 
he is abus d, ſtol'n from me, and corrupted 
By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanks : 
For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 
eing not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 
ans w.tchcraft could not 


| Duke, Whoe'er be be, that, in this foul prov 


ceedingy | 
ath thus beguil'd your daughter of herſelf, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
After your own ſenſe; yea, though our proper ſon 
35|Stood in your action ©, 
Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. | 
ere is the man, this Moor; whom now, it ſcent, 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 
All. We are very ſorry for it. 
Duke. What, in your own part, can you ſay to 


| 


| Bro. Nothing, but this is ſo. 
Orb. Moſt potent, grave, and reverend ſigniors, 


Meſ. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 


Steering with due courſe toward the ifle of Rhodes, 


Have there injointed them with an after-fleet. 
1 Sen. Ay, fo I thought: — How many, as you 
gueſs? 
Me. Of thirty ſail: and now they do re-ſtem 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank ap- 
pearance 
Their purpoſes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 
Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him. 
Duke. "Tis certain then for Cyprus. 
Marcus Luccheſc, is not he in town? 
1 Sen. He's now in Florence, 


45 My very noble and approv'd good maſters, 
'That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 

| Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my ſpeech 
go And little bleſt with the ſet phraſe of peace; 
For fince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 
Till now, ſome nine moons waſted, they have us d 
Their deareft 7 action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
5 More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 

n ſpeaking for myſelf: Yet, by your gracious 

patience, 
will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver 


T Compoſition, for conſiſtency, concordancy. 
$ i. e. State of defence. To arm was called to 
other places in Shakſpeare, ſignifies to fight, to 
ebarge or accu ſutlon. 


® To ain is to comettures 


3 j. e. more coſy endeavours 


brace en the arm ur. 5 To wage here, as in many 
combat. © i. e. were the man expoſed to your 


7 That is, deur for which much is paid, whether money or labours. Dear aftion, 


is action pertormed at great expence, either of eaſe or ſafety, 


3 


this ? [To Othello, 


7048 O T H E L L O. LAct v. Scene 3 
ot — ep whip un in I fpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 


df moving accidents, by flood and field; 

What xnſurmion, and en mighry magic, I JOf hair«breadth ſcapes i” the imminent 
(For ſuch-proceeding I am chart d withal) * I | JOf being taken by the inſolent o,, [ breachz 
1 won his daughter with. - * | I und ſold to ſlavery; of my vedemption tlience, | 

„ra. A maiden never bold?! I fAnd portance in my travePs hiſtor y: 
Of ſpirit ſo Kill and quiet, that her motion | [Wherein of antres vaſt, and defarts idle, 
Bluſh'd at herſelf; And ſhe;—in ſpite of nature, Rough quarries; rocks, and hills whole heads tooch 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing— | | heaven, 


was my hint to fpeatty ſach-was the proceſs; 
ind of the Cannibals that each other ent, 
— Anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 
a om pa_ Per pectsy 'Phele things 

to hear, $1163 | 

ould Deſdemona rioody! oline 2 
But ſtil} the houſe affairs would draw her thence; 
hich ever ud ſhy could with haſte- diſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my diſcourſe: Which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour; and ſound good means 
| ä—— — . 
That I would all my pilgrimage dila 
| — —2— heard, | 
But not intentively®: I did con nt | 
ind oſten did beguile her of her tears, 
hen 1 did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke 


To fall in love with what ſhe fear d to look om 
It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt imperfe@, 
That will confeſt - perſe Aion ſo could err | 
Againſt all rules of nature; and muſt be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hel 
Why this ſhould be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with ſore mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with ſome dram nnen 171 
He wrought upon her. 1-5 —— 

Duke. To vouch this, is no proof; 
Without more certain and more overt teſt _ 0 
Than theſe thin habits, and poor r 
Of modern ſeeming, do preſer againſt him. 

1 Sen. But, Othello, ſpeak ; - 
Did you by indirect and diced eures 
Subdue and poiſon this young'maid's affetions ? 
e 


As ſoul to ſoul affordeth? ?); [That my youth ſuffer' d. My ſtory being done, 
Otb. I do beſeech you, She gave me for my pains a world of Sha: 

Sand for the lady to the Angew She ſwore, —In faith, twas ſtrange, tevas paſting 

And let her ſpeak of me before her father ſtrange z 1 

If you do nd me foul in her report, ' Toras pitiful, was wondrous pitiful: 


he with'd, ſhe had not heard it; yet ſhe wiſh'd 


The truſt, the office, I do hold of you, 
hat heaven had made ber ſuch a man: the 


Not only take away, but let your — 


Even fall nyon my liſe. | * thank'd me; ry 
Duke. Fetch Deſdemona hither. | nd bade me, if 1 had 8 friend that ov'd her, 
ain: bye Ie: ſhould but teach him how to tell my ftory, 
Otb. Ancient, — beſt kno\ nd that would woo her. Upon this hint, I ſpake 1 
the place mmm) | [xi Jagc he lov'd-me ſor the dangers I had paſty ' 
And, till ſhe come, as truly — heaven And 1'loy'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 
I do confeſs the vices of my blood, This only is the witchcraft I have us d ; 


So juſtly to your grave ears I'll poeſont Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it. 

How did I thrive in this 2 | © Enter Deſdemona, Jago, and Attendantr., 

And the in mine. ' Duke. Ithink, — 
Duke. Say it, Othello. | LOO mom 

Otb. Her father lov'd me oft Jnvited mez Good Brabantio, . 

Still queſtion'd' me the ſtory of my life, Take up this-mangied matter at the beft: 

From year to year, the battles, ſieges, nn, Men do their broken weapons rather uſe, 

Fhat I have paſs'd: Than their bare hands. 

Lran it through, even from my boyiſh days, Bra. I pray you, hear her ſpeak; 

— dro r= LOR gojIf ſhe confeſs, that ſhe was half the wooer, 


7 |, e. open proofs, external evidence. 2 This means the fign of the fiftitious creature fo 
called, i. e. an animal compounded of man and horſe, and armed with a bow and quiver. 3 i. e. 
caves, dens. Dr. Warburton remarks, that © Diſcourſes of this nature made the ſuhject of the politeſt 
converſations, when voyages into, and diſcoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. So when the 
Baſtard Faulconbridge, in King Jebn, deſcribes the behaviour of upſtart greatrieſs, he makes one of the 
effential circumſtances of it to be this kind of table-talk. The faſhion then running altogether in 
this way, it is no wonder a young lady of quality ſhould be ſtruck with the hiſtory of an adventurer." 
Dr. Johnſon adds, that Whoever ridicules this account of the progreſs of love, ſhews his igno- 
- rance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature and manners. It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any 
nation, a lady, recluſe, timorous, and delicate, ſhould defire to hear of events and ſcenes which the 
could never ſee, and ſhould admire the man who had endured dangers, and performed actions, 
which,” however great, were yet magnified by her timidity. ” 4 i. e. wild, uſeleſs, uncultivateds 
$ Dr. Johnſon ſays, « Of theſe men there is an account in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a 


book of that time.” 6 Intention and at tention were once ſynonymous 
De ſtruction 


Act 1. Scene 3.] oT. HH B I N O Dey 


Deſtructiom on my head, if my bad blame ] ſthe place is beſt known to yo And though- we 
Light on the man Come hither, gentle miſtreſs; [have there a ſubſtitute of moſt allow'd ſufficiency, 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, pet opinion, a ſovereign miſtreſs of etfecta, throws 
Where moſt you owe obedience ? more ſafe voice on you, you- muſt-therefore be 


Def. My noble father, | 5 [content to lubber * the gloſs of your new 
I do perceive here a divided duty: ; [with this more ſtubborn and boiſterous expedition, 
To you I am bound for life, and education; Orb. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 
My lie, and education, both do learn me Flath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
How to reſpect you; you are the lord of duty, | |My thrice-driven5 bed of down 1 do agnize® 


1 am hitherto your daughter: But here's myzojA natural and prompt alacrity, - . - 
huſband ; 15 fe I find in hardneſs ; and do undertake 

And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd his preſent war againſt the Ottomites. b 
To you, preferring you before her father, - loſi humbly therefore bending to your ſtate, - 
So much I challenge that I may profeſs I crave fit diſpofition for my wife; ö 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 6-4 Ps PDue reverence of place 7, and exhibition d; 

Bra. God be with you | have done : With ſuch accommodation, and befort, 
Pleaſe.it your grace, on to the Nate affairs; $ levels with her breeding. | 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get it, Duke. If you pleaſe, 
Come hither, Moor: f | „ Be t at her father's. 
I here do give thee that with all my of Bra, I will not have it ſo. 


Oth, Nor J. 

Def. Nor Iz I would not there reſides 

o put my father in impatient thoughts, 
Jy being in his eye. Moſt gracious duke 
o my unfolding lend a gracious ear; 

und let me find a charter in your voice 9, 
To aſſiſt my ſimpleneſs. 

Duke. What would you, Deſdemona? 

Def. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My down-right violence and ſtorm of fortunes 
ay trumpet ro the world z my heart's ſabdu'd 
ven to the very quality of my lord : 

] ſaw Othello's viſage in his mind ** g 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me, 
And I a heavy interim thall ſupport 

By his dear abſence: Let me go with him. 


Which, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 

1 would keep from thee.— For your ſake, jewel, 

I am glad at ſoul I have no other child; KEE 

For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them.——l have done, my lord. 
Dukes Let me ſpeak like yourſelf z and lay 
, ſentence," 

Which, as a griſe , or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 

Into your favour. 

When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended, 

By ſeeing the worſt, which late on hopes depended. 

To mourn a\miſchief that is paſt and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new miſchief on. 

What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb'd, that ſmiles, ſteals ſomething from tt 


thief ; 
He robs himſelf, that ſpends a bootleſs grief. 
Bra. So let the Turk, of Cyprus us beguile; 
We loſe it not, ſo long as we can ſmile. 


He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears Otb. Your voices, lords: l do beſeech you, let 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears *:| Her will have a free way. 

But he bears both the ſentence and the ſorrow, {| [Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not, 
That to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. To pleaſe the palate of my appetitez 

Theſe ſentences, to ſugar, or to gall, a ¶ Nor to comply with heat, (the young affect, 
Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal : In me defun) and proper iatistaction; 

But words are words : I never yet did hear, But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 


That the bruis'd heart was piercedthrough the ear . [And heaven defend 1: your good ſouls,that you think 

I humbly beſeech you, proceed to the affairs off Iwill your ſerious and great bufineſs ſcant, 
ſtate. o For ſhe is with me; No, when light-wing'd toys 

Duke. The Turk with a moſt mighty prepara-{ Of feather'd Cupid feel with wanton dulneſs 

tion makes for Cyprus Othello, the fortitude of |My ſpeculative and active inftruments 3, 


1 Grize, from degress.. A griſe is a ſtep. Meaning, the moral precepts of conſolation, which are 
liberally beſtowed on occaſion of the ſentence. 3 Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that the conſe juence of a 
breiſe is ſometimes matter collected, and this can no way be cured without pier em, or letting it out. 
* To ſlubber here means to obſcure. S A driven bed, is a bed for which the feathers are ſelected, by 
driving with a fan, which ſeparates the light from the heavy. 6 i. e. acknowledge, confeſs, avow. 
7 i. e. precedency ſuitable to her rank. 8 Exbibition is allowance, and here impl es revenue. i. e. 
Let your favour privilege me. 10 j. e. The greatneſs of his character reconc.led me to his form. 
u Aﬀetts ſtands in this paſſage not for /ove, but for poſſimns, for that by which any thing is affected. 
4 aſk it mot, ſays Othello, ro pleaſe appetite, or ſatisfy laaſe defires, the p1ſſions of youth which I have now 
outlived, or for any particular gratification of myſeif, but merely that I may indulge the wiſhes of my wifes 
I2 To defend, is to forbid, from defendre, Fr. 13 All theſe words mean no more than this : When 
7 — and idle toys læve make me unfit cither for ſeeing the duties of my office, or for abe ready per formance 


That 


2 — 
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That my diſports corrupt and taint my buſineſs, | ſhame to be ſo fond ; but it is not in my virtue to 

Let houſewives make a ſkillet of my helm, amend it. "A i 

And all indign and baſe adverſities Jago. Virtue? a fig! 'tis in ourſelves, that we 

Make head againſt my eſtimation |! are thus, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens; to 
Duke. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, | 5 [the which, our wills are gardeners: ſo that if we 

Either for her ſtay, or going: the affair cries—haſte,} {will plant nettles, or ſow lettuce; ſet hyſſop, and 

And ſpeed muſt anſwer it; you muſt hence to-night. {weed up thyme; ſupply it with one gender of 


To- night, my lord ? herbs, or diſtract it with many; either have it ſteril 
Duke. This night. ith idleneſs, or manur d with induſtry ; why, the 
Oth. With all my heart. (again. 10{power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
Duke. At nine i the morning here we'll meet] [wills. If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale 

Othello, leave ſome officer betund, ff reaſon to poiſe another of ſenſuality, the blood 
And he ſhall our commiſſion bring to you; and baſeneſs of our natures would condut us to 
And ſuch things elſe of quality and moſt prepoſterous concluſions : But we have rea- 
As doth import you. 15]ſon, to cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, 
Otb. Pleaſe your grace, my ancient; dur unbitted luſts ; whereof I take this, that you 
A man he is of honeſty, and truſt : | oe, to be a ſect *or ſcyon. 
To his conveyance I affign my wiſe, Red. It cannot be. f 
With what elſe needſul your good grace ſhall think lago. It is merely a luſt of the blood, and 
To be ſent after me. oſpermiſſion of the will. Come, be a man: Drown 
Duke. Let it be ſo. | {thyſelf ? drown cats, and blind puppies. I have 
Good night to every one And, noble fignior, profeſs'd me thy friend, and I confeſs me knit to 
[To Brab. fthy deſerving with cables of perdurable toughneſs ; 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, I could never better ſeed thee than now. Put 
Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. money in thy purſe : follow thou theſe wars] de- 
Sen. Adieu, brave Moor | uſe Deſdemona well. | [feat 5 thy favour with an uſurped beard: 1 ſay, 
Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick ey put money in thy purſe, It cannot be, that Deſ- 
to ſee; . demona ſhould long continue her love to the Moor, 
She has deceiv'd her father, and may thee. put money in thy purſe; — nor he his to her: it 


[Exeunt Duke and Senetors.\30|was a violent commencement in her, and thou 
Oth. My life upon her taith. —HoneR Iago, | ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequeſtration j put but 
My Deſdemena muſt I leave to thee: in thy purſe, Theſe Moors are changeable 


I pr'ythee, let thy wife attend on her F n their wills —fill thy purſe with money: the 
And bring them after in the beſt advantage ood that to him now is as luſcious as locuſts /, ſhall 
Come, Deſdemona; I have but an hour 35|be to him ſhortly as bitter as coloquintida. She 
Of love, of worldly matter and direction, maſt change for youth: when ſhe is ſated with 
To ſpend with thee: we muſt obey the time. his body, ſhe will find the error of her choice.— 
[ Exennt Othello, and Deſdemona.\ She muſt have change, ſhe muſt : therefore put 

Red. Tagoy oney in thy purſe.—If thou wilt needs damn 
Jago. What ſay'ſ thou, noble heart? oſthyſelf, do it a more delicate way than drowning. 
Ned. What will 1 do, think'ſt thou? ake all the money thou canſt: If ſanctimony 
Jago. Why, go to bed, and ſleep. d a frail vow, betwixt an erring Barbarian and a 
Red. 1 will incontinently drown myſelf. ſuper-ſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wits, 
Tage. Well, if thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee fand all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her; 
after it. Why, thos filly gentleman ! 45]therefore make money. A pox of drowning thy- 


Rod. It is fillineſs to live, when to live is a tor-| [ſelf lit is clean out of the way: ſeek thou rather 
ment: and then have we a preſcription to die jto be hang d in compaſſing thy joy, than to be 
when death is our phyſician. ' drown'd and go without her. 

Togo. O villaino s 1 I have look'd upon th Rod. Wilt thou be faſt to my hopes, if I depend 
world for four times ſeven years: and ſmce I could] 5ojon the iſſue ? 
diſtinguiſh betwixt a benefit and an injury, I never Jag». Thou art ſure of me; — Go, make money: 
found man that knew how to love himſelf. Ere I I have told thee often, and I re-teil thee again 
would ſay, I would drown myſelf for the love of {ſand again, I hate the Moor: My cauſe is hearted; 
a Guinea ben, I would change my humanity} thine hath no leſs reaſon : Let us be conjunctive 
with a baboon. 5 lin our revenge againſt him: if thou canſt cuckold 

Nad. What ſhould I do? I confeſs, it is my] ſhim, thou doſt thyſelf a pleaſure, and me a (port, 


* Delighted, for delighting, or delightful. Shakſpeare often uſes the active and paſſive participles 
indiſcriminately. 2 1. e. faireſt opportunity. 3 A Guinea-ben was anciently the cant term 
for a proſtitute. * A ſe is what the more modern gardeners call a cutting. 5 To defcaty 
is to wndo, to change. © The poet probably here uſes ſequeſtration for ſequel. Sequeſtration, how- 
ever, may mean no more than ſeparation. 7 The fruit of the locuſt-tree is a long black pod, 
which contains the reeds, among which there is a very ſweet luſcious juice of much the ſame con- 


fſtency as freſh honey. 


There 


Act 2. Scene 1.] 


There are many events in the womb of — 
which will be delivered. Traverſe; go; provid 
thy money, We will have more of this to-mor- 
row. Adieu. 
| Rod. Where ſhall we meet i the morning? 
Igo. At my lodging. 
Red. I'll be with thee betimes. 
Iago. Go to; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 
Rod. What ſay you? . 
Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Red. I am chang'd. I'll go fell all my land. 
Jogo, Go to; farewel; put money enough in| 
your purſe, [ Exit Raderi 
Thus do I ever make my ſool my purſe: ai 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, 
But for my ſport, and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that twixt my ſheets 


A c T 


SCENE 


The Capital of Cyprus. 
A Platform. 
Enter Montano, and two Gentlemen. 
Men. WV HAT from the cape can you diſce 
at ſea? flood; 

1 Gent, Nothing at all: it is a high-wroughtſz 
I cannot, *twixt the heaven and the main, 
Deſcry a ſail. [land ; 

Mont. Methinks, the wind hath ſpoke aloud a 
A fuller blaſt ne*er ſhook our battlements : 
If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortice ? What ſhall we hear of this? 

2 Gent, A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet; 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billow ſeems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous] 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, | main, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole: 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

Ment. If that the Turkiſh fleet 
Be not inſhelter'd, and embay d, they are drown'd; 
It is impoſſible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

4 Gent, News, lords! our wars are done: 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts: A noble {hip o 

Venice 

Hath ſeen a grievous wreck and ſufferance 
On moſt part of their fleet. 


1 Alluding to the ſtar ArFophylax. 


I, 
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2 By a Verineſe a ſhip of Verona is denoted. 


052 
© has done my office i I know not, if truez 
ut 1 for mere ſuſpicion in 8 * 
ill do, as if for ſurety. He holds me wellz 
he better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 

's a proper man: Let me ſce now; 
To get his place, and to plume up my will, 
double knavery,—How ? how !=—Let me ſee tw 
fter ſome time, to abuſe Othello's ear, 
hat he is too familiar with his wiſe 1 


10jHe hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, 


o be ſuſpected; ſram d to make women falſe, 


II. 


Mont, How ! is this true? 
3 Gent. The ſhip is here put ing 


zo A Veroneſe : Michael Caſſio, 


Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on ſhore; the Moor himſclf's at ſeay 
And is in full commiſſion here for Cyprus. 

Ment. 1 am glad on't; 'tis a worthy governor, 

3 Gent, But this ſame Cafſio,-though ho ſpeale 

of comfort, 

Touching the Turkiſh loſs,yct he looks ſadly, 
And prays the Moor be ſafe; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempeſt. 

Ment. Pray heaven he be; 
For I have ſerv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full ſoldier, Let's to the ſea- ſide, ho! 
As well to ſee the veſſel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; 
Even *till we make the main, and the acrial blue, 
An indiſtinct regard. | 

Gent, Come, let's do fo : 
For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Enter Caſſio. 

Caſ. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike iſle, 
That fo approve the Moor; O let the heavens 
Give him defence againſt the elements, 

For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea ! 


55] Ment. Is he well ſhipp'd? 


Caſ. His bark is ſtoutly timber d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance 3; 
Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure +. 

Within.) A fail, a fail, a fail! 


1 Expert ard 
4 The meaning, Mr. Steevens thinks, is, 


'd allowance is put for allow'd and approv'd expertneſs. 


Therefore, my hopes, not being deſtroy'd by their own exceſs, but being reaſonable and moderate, are 
kkely to be fulfilled, 


Cf. 


7052 ö nr 0. [AR 2. Scene 1. 
t What hoife? | Sir, would the give you ſo much of her 

& The town is empty; on the brow o' the _— 21 | 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a fail. As of her tongue ſhe oft beſtows on me, 


Caf. My hopes do ſhape him for the governor. 
Gent. They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy; 
Our friends, at leaſt.. [Guns beard. 
Caf. I pray you, fir, go forth, | 
And give us truth who 'tis that is arrived. 
Gent. I ſhall. 
Mont. N good lieutenant, is your 
* wiy” 0 3 
Caf. Moſt fortunately : he hath atchiey'd a maid 
That ons deſcription, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And, in the eſſential veſture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency *. How now? who 
putin? en 
EKReeenter Centleman. 
Gent. "Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 
Caf. Cy has had moſt favourable and happy 
ſpeed : | 4116 
Tempeſts lee high ſeas, and howling wi 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit | 
Their mortal natures, letting go ſafely hy 
The divine Deſdemona. 
Mont. What is ſhe? | [captain, 
in, She that I ſpake of, our great captain's 
Left in the conduct of the bold Iago; 
Whoſe footing wx; anticipates our thoughts, 
A Kab .—Great Jove, Othello guard, 
And ſwell his fail with thine own powerful breath; 
That he may bleſs this bay with his tall ſhip, 
Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms, 
Give renew'd fire to our extincted ſpirits, 
And bring all Cyprus comfort —0, behold, 
Enter Deſdemona, Tago, Rederigo, and Emilia. 
The riches of the ſhip is come on ſhore |—- 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees : 
Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every band, 


[Exit. 
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Enwheel thee round! 

Def. 1 thank you, valiant Caffio. 
What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 

Caf. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aught | 
But that he's well, and will be ſhortly here. 

Def. O, but I fear ;—How loſt you company? 

Caf. The great contention of the ſea and ſkies 
Parted our fellowſhip : But, hark ! a ſail. 

Within] A fall, a fail! [Guns Beard. 

Gent. They give this greeting to the citadel; 
This likewiſe is a friend. 

Caf. See for the news. [ An attendant goes cut. 
Good ancient, you are welcome 3— Welcome, 

miſtreſs. [To AEmilias 

Let not it gall your patience, good Iago, |! 


That I extend my manners; tis my breeding 


That gives me this bold ſhew of courteſy. 


us 


35 


You'd have enough. 
Deſ. Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech, 
Jago. In faith, too much; 
I find it ſtill, when I have liſt to ſleep; 
Marry, before your ladyſhip, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her beart, 
And chides with thinking. 
ail. You have little cauſe to ſay ſo. 
Tago. Come on, come on; you are pictures out 
of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 


15 Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 


Players in your houſewifery, and houſewives in 
your beds. 

| Def. O, fie upon thee, flanderer! 

Tage. Nay, it is true, or elſe I am Turk; 
You riſe to play, and go to bed to work. 

Eni. You ſhall not write my praiſe, 

Igo. No, let me not. 

Deſ. What wouldſt thou write of me, if thon 

mould praiſe me? 

Jago. O gentle lady, do not put me to't ; 
For I am nothing, if not critical . 

Deſ. Come on, aſſay: There's one gone to 

the harbour? 

| Lago. Ay, madam. 

Def. I am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by ſeeming otherwiſe. 
Come, how wouldſt thou praiſe me ? 
Tago. I am about it; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as bird-lime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all : But my muſe labours, 
And thus ſhe is deliver'd. 
If ſhe be fair and wife,—fairneſs, and wit, 
The one's for uſe, the other uſeth it. 


" Def. Well prais'd! How if ſhe be black and 
witty ? 

Iago. If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wit, 

She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs 
fit. 

Deſ. Worſe and worſe. 

Emil. How, if fair and fooliſh ? 

Tags. She never yet was fooliſh that was fair; 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 


Deſ. Theſe are old fond paradoxes, to make 
fools laugh i the alehouſe. What miſerable praiſe 
haſt thou for her that's foul and fooliſh ? 


Jago. There's none ſo foul, and fooliſh thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wiſe 
ones do. 

Deſ. O heavy ignorance - thou praiſeſt the 
worſt beſt. But what praiſe couldſt thou beſtow 
on. a deſerving woman indeed ? one, that; in the 
authority of her merit, did juſtly put on the vouch 


[uu ber, bl of very malice itſelf 3? 


2 That is, She excels the praiſes of invention, and in rea! (the author ſeeming to uſe ria for rea!) 


qualities, with which creation has inveſted. her ; bears all arcellency. 


2 That is, cenſorious. 3 Dr. 


Johnſon ſays, To put on the wouch of malice, is to aſſume a character vouched by the teſtimony of malice 
itſelf, 


a 
* 


Teg's 


1 


Act 2. Scene 1.] 


Togo. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her wiſh, and yet ſaid,—now 


2.1 1 % 1095 


That e' er our hearts ſhall make ! 
Tags. O, you are well tun'd now ! 


[nighy] 5 But I'll let down the pegs that make this muſic, 


may 5 
She that, being anger d, her revenge being 
Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure 
f 
She that in wiſdom never was ſo frail, 
To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's 
tail v; {mind, 
She that could think, and ne'er diſcloſe her 
See ſuitors following, and not look behind ; 
She was a wight,—-if ever ſuch wight 
w 
Def. To do what ? 
Iage. To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer 3. 
Deſ. O moſt lame and impotent concluſion !— 
Do not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy 


honeſt as I am. [Afde. 


10/How do our old acquaintance of this ile? 
ey, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus, 
have found great love amongſt them. O my ſweet, 
I prattle out of faſhion $, and 1 dote 
In mine own comforts.-I pr* y 
15 Go to the bay, and pred rt und rome 
Bring thou the maſter to the citadel ; 
He is a good one, and his worthineſs 


huſband.— How ſay you, Caſho? is he not a moſt 
profane 3 and liberal 4 counſellor? _- 

Caſ. He ſpeaks home, madam; you may reliſh 
him more in the ſoldier, than in the ſcholar. 

Iage. [ Aſide.) He takes her by the palm: Ay, 
well ſaid, whiſper: with as little a web as this, 
will 1 enſnare as great a fly as Caſſio. Ay, 
ſmile upon her, do; I will gyve 5 thee in thine 

own courtſhip. You ſay true; tis ſo, indeed: 
| if ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip you out of your lieu- 
tenantry, it had been better you had not kiſs'd your 


three fingers ſo oft, which now again you — 


moſt apt to play the fir in. Very good; well 


kiſs'd! an excellent courteſy! 'tis ſo indeed. 


Yet again your fingers to your lips? would, they 
were clyſter-pipes for your ſake [ Trumpet. 
The Moor, know his trumpet. 

Caf. Tis truly ſo. 

Deſ. Let's meet him, and receive him. 

Caſ. Lo, where he comes! 

Enter Othello, and Attendants. 

Oth. O my fair warrior! 

Deſ. My dear Othello 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me. O my ſoul's joy 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calmneſs, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas, 
Olympus high; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven! If it were now to die, 
Twere now to be moſt happy; for, I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Def. The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts ſhould encreaſe, 
Even as our days do grow ! 

Oth. Amen to that, ſweet powers 
I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, 


ome hither. If thou be'ſt valiant ; as (they ſay) 
baſe men, being in love, have then a nobility in 
their natures more is native to them. liſt 
25 [me. The lieutenant to-night watches on the 
rt of guard7 ;—Firſt, I muſt tell thee this, 
Deſdemona is directly in love with him. 

Rod, With him! Why tis not poſſible. 

Iago. Lay thy finger—thus *, and let thy ſoul be 
30 ſinſtructed. Mark me with what violence ſhe firſt 
lov'd the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 
fantaſtical lies: And will ſhe love him Mill for 
rating? let not thy diſcreet heart think it. 
Her eye muſt be fed; and what delight ſhall ſhe 
35 have to look on the devil? When the blood is 
de dull with the act of ſport, there ſhould be 
again to inflame it, and to give ſatiety a freſh ap- 
petite, —lovelineſs in favour; ſympathy in years, 
manners, and beauties ; all which the Moor is de- 
4oſfective in: Now, for want of theſe required con- 
niences, her delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf 
abus d, begin to heave the gorge, diſreliſh and ab- 
hor the Moor; very nature will inſtruct her in 
it, and compel her to ſome ſecond choice, Now, 
45|ſir, this granted, (as it is a moſt pregnant and un- 
orc'd poſition) who ſtands ſo eminently in the 
egree of this fortune, as Caſſio does; a knave 
ery voluble; no farther conſcionable, than in 
utting on the mere form of civil and humane 
zoſſeeming, for the better compaſſing of his ſalt and 
ſt hidden looſe affection? Why, none; why, 
none: A ſlippery and ſubtle knave; a finder out 
f occafions; that has an eye can ſtamp and coun- 
terfeit advantages, though true advantage never 
55|preſent itſelf: A deviliſh knave! Beſides, the 
knave is handſome, young; and hath all thoſe re- 


It ops me here; it is too much of joy; | 


1 i. e. to exchange a delicacy for coarſer fare, 


groſs of language, of expreſſion broad and brutal. 


i. e. out of method, without any ſettled order 
muſters. 


yet fully ſormed. 


s j, e. on thy mouth, to op it while thou art liſtening to a wiſer man. 


2 f. e. to keep the accounts of @ bouſebold, 3 i. e. 
4 i. e. a ficentious talkers i. e. catch, ſhackle. 
of diſcourſe. 


7 j. e. the place where the guard 
9 Minds not 


Rad. 
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Red. I cannot. believe that in her; ſhe is full » falling ſo, yet that I put the Moor 
moſt bleſs d condition. i 

Iago. Bleſs'd figs end! the wine the Crinks is 
made of grapes: if. ſhe had been bleſs d, ſhe 
would never have lov'd the Moor: Bleſs'd pud- 
ding! Didſt thou not ſee her paddle in the 
of his hand? didſt not mark that? 

+, Rd. Ves, that I did; but that was but courteſy, 

Tage. Lechery, by this hand! an index, and 
obſcure prologue * to the hiſtory of luſt and foul|to|For making him egregiouſly an aſs, 
thoughts. They met ſo near with their lips, that] And praQtifing upon his peace and quiet 
their breaths embrac'd together. Villainous} [Even to madneſs. *Tis here, but yet confus'd; 
thoughts, Roderigo! When theſe mutualities ſo Knavery's plain . [Ext, 
marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the matter 

d main exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion : 5 8 0 E N E II. 

Street. 


iſh I— But, fir, be you rul'd by mer I have 
Enter Herald, with a proclamation. 


brought you frum Venice. Watch you to-night; 
the command, I II lay't u ou: Caſſio know 
on 22 Her. It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and va. 
t geperal, that, upon certain tidings now ar. 


u not j— bl not be far from you: Do you find 
fome occaſion to anger Caſſio, either by ſpeakin 

ivd, importing the mere '* perditionof the Turkiſh 

eet, every man put himſelf into triumph; ſome 


too loud, or tainting his diſciphne®; or from 
what other courſe you ſe, which the time 
you. prentes | dance, ſome to make bonfires, each man to 
hat ſport and revels his addiction leads him; for, 


more favourably miniſter. 
des theſe beneficial news, it is the celebration 


Abuſe him to the Moor in the rank — 


Rad. Well. 

Lage. Sir, he is raſh, and very ſudden i 
choler; and, haply, with his truncheon may ſtrik 
at you: Provoke him, that he may: for, even ou 
of that, will I cauſe theſe of Cyprus to mutiny ; 
whoſe qualification ſhall come into no true taſte 5 
again, but by the difplant.ng of Caffio. So ſhall you 
have a ſhorter journey to your defires, by th 
means I ſhall then have to preter them; and th 
impediment moſt profitably removed, without t 
which there were no expectation of our proſpe- 


rity. 

Red. I will do this, if you can bring it to any 
opportunity. 

Lage. 1 warrant thee, Meet me by and by at 
the citadel: I muſt fetch his neceſſaries aſhore. 
Farewel. 

Red. Adieu. [Exir, 

logs. That Caffio loves her, I do well believe it; 
That ſhe loves him, 'tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not,. — 


five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bleſs 
zoſthe iſle of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello, 


= ® F © Bas 5 
The Caſtle. 
Oth, 1 look you to the 202 to- 
night: * 
Let 's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out-ſport diſcretion. 
40] Caf. Iago hath direction what to do; 
But, notwithſtanding, with my perſonal eye 
Will I look tot. 
Orb. Iago is moſt honeſt. 
ichael, good night: To- morrow, with your ear- 
ſt, 


Is of a conſtant, loving, noble nature; 45 lie [love; 
And, I dare think, he'll prove to Deſdemona Let me have ſpeech with you, Come, my dear 
A moſt dear huſband. Now I do love her too; he purchaſe made, the fruits 4 _ 

Not out of abfolute luft, (though, peradventure, To Deſdemma. 
I ſtand accountant for as great a fin) That profit 's yet to come *twixt — YOU, 
Rut partly led to diet my revenge, g5o[Good night. { Excuns Othello and Deſdemona. 
For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor | Enter Iago. 

Hath leap'd into my ſeat : The thought whereof | Caſ. Welcome, lago: We muſt to the watch. 


Doch, like a poiſorous mineral, gnaw my inwards: | Igo. Not this hour, lieutenant ; tis not yet ten 
And nothing can or ſhall eontent my ſoul, clock Our general caſt us thus early, for the 
*Till 1 am even with him, wife for wife; he of his Deſdemona : whom let us not there - 


re. qualities, diſpoſition of mind. * Indexes were formerly prefixed to books. 3 i. e. throwing 
a flue upon his diſcipline. * Sudden, is precipitately violent. i. e. whoſe reſentment ſhall not 
de ſo qualified or tempered, as to be well taſted, as not to retain ＋ bitterneſs. o A trifling, infignifi- 
cant fellow may, in ſome reſpects, very well be called traſh. 7 To traſh a bound is a term of hunting 
All uſed in the North, and perhaps not uncommon in other parts of England. It is, to correct, to 
rate. © A phraſe from the art of wreſtling. 9 Rank garb may mean grofely, i. e. without mincing 
obe matter. 10 Mere in this place ſignifies entire. That is, appointed us to our flations, according 
to Dr. Johnſon ; whereas Mr. Steevens thinks, that c us only means diſmifed ut, or ber rid of our 


company. 
fore 
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fore blames he hath not yet made wanton And let me the em elvik, clink ; 
night with her; and ſhe is ſport for Jove. And let me the canahin clink : 
Caſ. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. A ſldier's a man; 
Tags. And, I'M warrant her, full of game, A life's but a 3 
Caf. Indeed, ſhe is a moſt freſh and delicate] 5 Wig chan kts Tie dk 
creature. Some wine, boys | | 
— — methinles, it ſounds —— — 
a parley of provocation. learn d it in England, where (indeed) 
. Caf. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right] [they are moſt potent in potting : your Dane, your 
modeſt. _ ' rojGerman, and your ſwag-bellied Hollander. 
re 27 — nothing to your Engliſh, 
to love J. 1s your Engliſhman ſo e 
. Caf. She is, indeed, perfection. | drinking? * 


Iago. Well, happineſs to their ſheets! Come Why, he drinks with f 
lieutenant, I have a ſtoop of wine; and hereſr5j0 dead drunk ; he — not — 
without are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would {your Almain; he gives your Hollander a vomit, 
fain have a meaſure to the health of the the next pottle can be fill'd. 

Othello. : + To the health of our general. 

Caſ. Not to-night, good Iago; I have very I am for it, lieutenant; and I'll do you 

and unhappy brains for drinking: I could welljzohuſtice, 


wiſh courteſy would invent ſome other cuſtom Iago. O ſweet England! 
entertainment. + Stephen vat a Toorthy 
age. O, they are our friends ; but one cup: I'll pm 2 
drink for you. He bald them fix-pence all tos dear, 
+ Caf. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and}z 5 With that be call d the taylor—S „m. 
that was craftily qualified too l, and, behold, what He vas a wight of bigh renown, 
innovation it makes here: I am unfortunate in And thou art but of low degree: 
the infirmity, and dare not taſk my weakneſs "Tis pride that pulls the country det, 
with any more. Then take thine auld cleak about ther. 
Jage. What, man! tis a night of revels ; thg}30]Some wine, ho! 
gallants deſire it. Caſ. Why, this is a more ifite 
Caſ. Where are they? the other. yy Ty 
age. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. Tage. Will you hear it again? 
Caf. I'll do't; but it diſlikes me. { Exit Caſſio. Caf. No; for I hold him to be unworthy of his 
Iago. If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 35|place, that does thoſe things. Well. Heaven's 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, above all; and there be ſouls that muſt be ſav 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence and there be fouls muſt not be ſaved. ' 
As my young miſtreſs' dog. Now, my fick fool, Tags. It's tre, good lieutenant. 
Roderigo, Caf. For mine own part,—no offence to the 
Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong ſideſao general, nor any man of quality, —I hope to be 
outward, ſaved. 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz'd Jago. And ſo I do too, lieutenant. 5 
Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch: Caſ. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; 
Three lads of Cyprus, —noble ſwelling ſpirits, the lieutenant is to be ſaved before the ancient, 
That hold their honours in a wary diſtance, 45$]Let's have no more of this: let's to our affairs. 
The very elements of this warlike iſle %,— Forgive us our fins !-—Gentlemen, let's look to 
Have I to-night fluſter d with flowing cups, pur bufineſs. Do not think, gentlemen, I am 
And they watch too. Now, mongſt this flock off drunk; this is my ancient ;—this is my right 
drunkards, hand, and this is my left hand :—1 am not drunk 
Am I to put our Caſſio in ſome action gojnow ; I can ſtand well enough, and I ſpeak well 
That may offend the iſle. But here they come: enough. 
If conſequence do but approve my dream, All. Excellent well, | 
My boat ſails freely, both with wind and ſtream. Caſ. Why, very well then : you muſt not think 
Enter Caſſie, Montano, and Gentlemen. then that I am drunk, [ Exit, 
Caf. Fore heaven, they have given me a rouſe 55 Mont. To the platform, maſters 3 come, let 's 
already. ſet the watch. 
Ment. Good faith, a little one; not paſt a pint, Tage. You ſee this fellow, that is gone before; 
As I am a ſoldier. | [He is a ſoldier, fit to ſtand by Cæſar 
Jaga. Some wine, ho! [Iago fngs.| And give direction: and do but fee his vice; 


1 . e. flily mixed with water. 2 i. e. As quarrelſome as the diſcordia ſcmina rerum; as quick in op- 
poſition as fire and water. A rouſe appears to be a quantity of 1:quor rather too large. # Theſe 
ſtanzas are taken from an old ſong, which the reader will find in Percy's Relicks of Ancien Poetry. 
J . e. a worthy fellow. © i.e. ſorry fellow, paltry wretch. _ 

5 
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"Tis to his virtue a juſt equinox, ' | Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty ? 
The one as long as the other : tis pity of him, Hold, hold | the general ſpeaks to you ; hold, for 
1 fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, ſhame! [this ? 
On ſome odd t.me of his infirmity, 0th. Why, how now, ho! from whence ariſeth 
Will ſhake this iſland. 5 |Are we turn'd Turks: and to ourſelves do that, 
Mont. But is he often thus? Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
Tis evermore the prologue to his ſleep : For Chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarous brawl: 
He'll watch the horologe a double ſet, He that ſtirs next to carve forth his own rage, 
If drink rock not his cradle i. Holds his foul light; he dies upon his motion. 
Mt. It were well, toſ Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the iſle 
The general were put in mind of it. From her propriety What is the matter, 
Perhaps, he ſees not; or his good-nature maſters ? 
Prizes the virtue that appea:s in Caſio, Honeſt Iago, that look'ſt dead with grieving, 
And looks not on his evils ; Js not this true? Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge thee. 
Emer Roderigo. 15] Jago. I do not know;—-friends all but now, 


Jags. How now, Roderigo ? even now, 
Ipray you, after the lieutenant; go. [Exit Rad. [In quarter s and in terms like bride and groom 
Mont. And tis great pity, that the noble Moor Diveſting them for bed: and then, but now, 
Should hazard ſuch a place, as his own ſecond, | (As if ſome planet had unwitted men) 


With one of an ingraft infirmity * ; Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 
It were an honeſt action to ſay ſo In oppoſition bloody. 1 cannot ſpeak 
Unto the Moor. Any beginning to this peeviſh odds ; 

Not I, ſor this fair iſland : And would in action glorious I had loſt 
1 do love Caſſio well; and would do much Theſe legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 


To cure him of this evil, But hark! what noiſe ?]25| Och. How comes it, Michael, you are thus 
our rg help . 7? 


Re-enter wing in Roderige. Caf. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot ſpeak. 
Caſ. You rogue ! you raſgal ! Oth, Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil; 
+ What's the matter, lieutenant ? The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth 
Caſ. A knave teach me my duty 3<]The world hath noted, and your name is 
ru beat the knave into a twiggen ò bottle. In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure z What 's the matter, 
Ned. Beat me That you unlaceꝰ your reputation thus, 
Doft thou prate, rogue ? : And ſpend your rich opinion 9, for the name 
. Nay, good lieutenant; [Staying bim. JOf a night-brawler ? Give me anſwer to it. 
1 pray you, fir, hold your hand. 35} Ment. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger; 
Caf. Let me go, fir, Your officer, Iago, can inform you 
Or 1'll knock you o'er the mazzard. While I ſpare ſpeech, which ſomething now of- 
Ment. Come, come, you're drunk. fends me. 
Caſ. Drunk ? [ They fight. [Of all that I do know: nor know I aught, 


Iage. Away, I ſay! go out, and cry—a mut.ny.|4<[By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night; 
8 8 [ Afide to Rd.] Unleſs ſelf- charity *® be ſometime a vice: 
| [Exit Rederig'.| [And to defend curſelves it be a fin, 
Nay, good lieutenant, —alas, gentlemen,— ©} [When violence aſſails us. 
Help, hol Lieutenant, —ſir, - Montano.— ſir;— Oth. Now, by heaven, 
Help, maſters! Here's a goodly watch, indeed |—[4;} ly blood begins my ſafer guides to rule; 
Who's that that rings the bell? Diablo, ho! and paſſion, having my beſt judgment collied 11 
[ Bell rings.| Aſſays to lead the way: if I once ſtir, 

The town will riſe : Fie, fie, lieutenant! hold; Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you 


— 


You will be ſnam'd for ever. Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
Enter Othello, and Attendants, 5c How this foul rout began, who ſet it on; 
Oth. What is the matter here? And he that is approv'd *> in this offence, 
Mont. I bleed till, I am hurt to the death ;z=| {Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth, 
he digs 4. Shall loſe me. What] in a town of war, 
Oth. Hold, for your lives. Yet wild, the people's hearts brim-full of fear, 


- gentlemen In night, and on the court and guard of ſafety ! 


T 1, e. If he have no drink, he'll keep awake while the clock ſtrikes two rounds, or ſour- and- twenty 
hours. 2 i. e. an infirmity rooted, fertied in his conſtitution. 3 A twiggen bottle is a bottle covered 
with wicker. i. e. he ſhall die. He may be ſuppoſed to ſay this as he renews the fight. S i. e. 
from her regular and proper fate. © i.e. in their quarters; at their lodging. 7 i. e. you have thus 
forgot yourſelf, 1. e. flacken, or /eſen, put in danger of dropping; or perhaps ſtrip of its orna- 
ments. © i.e. throw away and ſquander a reputation fo valuable as yours, Care of one's ſelf. 
11 Othello means, that paiſion has diſcolpured his judgment. To colly anciently Gignified to beſmut, n 
blacken as <vith coal, The word is ftill uſed in the midland counties. ** 3. e. he that is convicted. by 
proof, of having deen engaged in this offence, | 'Tis 


Jago. Hold, hold, lieutenant, —ſir, —Montano, 1 To manage private and domeſtic quarrel, 
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"Tis monſterous.—lago, who began 't? 
Mon. If partially affin'd *, or leagu'd in office, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. 
Toach me not ſo near: 5 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio; 
Yet, I perſuade myſelf, to ſpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.— Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myſelf being in ſpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help; 
And Caffio following him with determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caffio, and entreats his pauſe 3 
Myſelf the crying fellow did purſue, I 
Leſt, by his clamour (as it ſo fell ont) 
The town might fall in fright : he, ſwift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpoſe; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſſio high in oath; which, till to-night, 
I ne'er might ſay before: When I came back, 
(For this was brief) I found them cloſe together 
At blow, and thruſt ; even as again they were, 
When you yourſelf did part them. 
More of this matter can I not report: 
But men are men; the beſt ſometimes forget: 
Though Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him, — 
As men in rage ſtrike thoſe that wiſh them beſt, 
Yet, ſurely, Caſſio, 1 believe, receiv'd, 
From him that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, 30 
Which patience could not paſs. ; 
Otb. I know, Iago, 
Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caſſio:—Caſſio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine. 35 
Enter Deſdemona, attended. 
Look, if my gentle love be not rais'd up 
Tu make thee an example. 
Dq. What is the matter, dear? 
Orb. All's well now, ſweeting : Come away 


are ways to recover the general again: You are 
but now caſt in his mood , a puniſhment more in 
policy than in malizez even ſo as one would beat his 
offonceleſs dog, to affright an imperions lion: ſue 
to him again, and he's yours, 

Caf. I will rather ſve to be deſpis d, than to de · 
ceive ſo good a commander, with ſo flight, fo 
drunken, and ſo indiſcreet an officer. Drunk? 


W O thou inviſible ſpirit of wine, if thou haſt 
2 to be known by, let us call thee 

ay 
Igo, What was he that you followed with your 
word ? What had he done to you ? 


Caſe I remember a maſs of things, but nothing 
iſtintly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore.— 
that men ſhould put an enemy in their mouths, 
to ſteal away their brains! that we ſhould, with 
joy, revel, pleaſure, and applauſe, transform our- 
elves into beaſts ! 

lago. Why, but you are now welt enough 
How came you thus recover'd ? 

Caf. It hath pleas'd the devil, drunkenneſs, to 
ive place to the devil, wrath : one unperſeQneſs 
(hews mg another, to make me frankly deſpiſe 
myſelf. 

Jago. Come, you are too ſevere à moraler : As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this 
ountry ſands, I could heartily wiſh this had not 
efallen; but, fince it is as it is, mend it for your 


wn good, 

Caſ. I will aſk him for my place again; he 
ſhall tell me, I am a drunkard Had I as many 
mouths as Hydra, ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them 
all. To be now a ſenſible man, by and by a fool, 
nd preſently a beaſt! O ſtrange Every inor- 


bed. inate cup is unbleſs*d,and the ingredient is a devil. 
Sir, for your hurts, myſelf will be your ſurgeon :— Tag». Come, come, good wine is 4 good fami- 
Lead him off. [To Montanc, wvbs is led off. liar creature, if it be well uſed; exchim no more 


gainſt it. And, good lieutenant, I think, you 
hink I love you. 

Caf. I have well approv'd it, ſir.—I drunk! 

Jago. You, or any man living, may be drunk 
t ſome time, man. I tell you what you ſhall do. 
ur general's wife is now the general ;—l may 
gofſay ſo in this reſpect, for that he hath devoted and 
given up himſelf to the contemplation/ mark, and 
enotement, of her parts and graces :!—confeſs 
yourſelf freely to her; importune her; ſhe'll 
holp to put you in your place again: ſhe is of ſo 
ree, ſo kind, ſo apt, fo bleſſed a diſpontion, that 
ſhe holds it a vice in her goodneſs, not to do more 
than ſhe is requeſted : This broken joint, between 
you and her huſband, intreat her to ſplinter ; and, 
my fortunes againſt any lay worth naming, this 
crack of your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was 
fore. 


Iago, look with care about the town; 
And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl diſtrated.--j45 
Come, Deſdemona ; tis the ſoldiers” Lfe, 
To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ſtrife, 
[Ex. Manent Iago and Caffio. 
What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Caſ. Ay, paſt all ſurgery. 

Iage. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caſ. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I 
have loſt my reputation! I have loſt the immorta 
part, fir, of myſelf, and what remains is beſtial. 
My reputation, lago, my reputation. 

Jago, As I am an honeſt man, I had though 
you had receiv*'d ſome bodily wound; there | 
more offence in that, than in reputation, Repu 
tation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition; oft 
got without merit, and loſt without deſerving : 
You have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you re- 


> 'd is bound by proximity of relationſhip; but here it means related by nearneſs of office. 
L e. ejected in his anger- 3 A phraſe ſignifying to act fooliſhly and childliſhly. 45 
3 * | 7 


Caf. 1 think it freely; and; betimes in th 
morning, I will beſeech the virtuous 
to undertake for me: I am deſperate of my for 
tunes, if they check me here. 

.Jago. You are in the right. Good night, lieu 
tenant; I muſt to the watch. 

Caſ. Good night, honeſt Iago. 


villain? 
When this advice is free * I give, and honeſt, 
Probable to thinking, and (indeed) the courſe 
To win the Moor again? For tis moſt eaſy 
The inclining Deſdemona to ſubdue | 
In any honeſt ſuit ; ſhe's fram'd as fruitful 
As the free elements“: And then for her 
To win the Moor, -were't to renounce his 
All ſeals and ſymbols of redeemed fin, 
His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, 
That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt, 
Even as her appetite ſhall play the god 
With his weak function. How am I then a villain, 
To counſel Caſſio to this parallel 3 courſe, 
Directly to his good? Divinity of hell! 
When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 
They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heavenly ſhews, 
As I do now: For, while this honeſt fool 
Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And ſhe for him pleads ſtrongly to the Moor, 
I'll pour this peſtilence “ into his ear, — 
That ſhe repeals 5 him for her body's luſt ; 
And, by how much ſhe ſtrives to do him good, 


5 


She ſhall undo her credit with the Moor. 
> will I turn her virtue into pitch; 
And out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall enmeſh *them all. How now, Roderigo? 
Enter | 

Rod. I do follow here in the chace, not like a 
ound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry.—. 
My money is almoſt ſpent; I have been to-night 
xceedingly well cudgel'd ; and, I think, the iſſue 


[will be—1I ſhall have ſo much experience for my 


pains : and ſo, with no money at all, and a little 

more Wit, return to Venice. | 

Iago: How poor are they, that have not patience! 
t wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 

hou know'ſt, we work by wit, and not by 

witchcraft ; 

nd wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does t not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 

and thou, by that ſmall hurt, hat caſhiet'd Caſſio: 
hough other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 
et fruits, that bloffom firſt, will firſt be ripe : 

ent thyſelf a while.-By the maſs, tis morn- 


ing: 

Pleaſure, and action, make the hours ſeem ſhort—. 
Retire thee z go where thou art billeted : 

\way, I ſay; thou ſhalt know more hereafter : 
Nay, get thee gone.— [ Exit Roderigo. 
wo things are to be done. 

My wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs; 


SI ſet, her on; 


Myſelf, the while, will draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump when he may Caſſio find 
Solic:ting his wife: — Ay, that's the way; 

Dull not device by coldneſs and delay. [Exits 


= © -T 


SCENE TI, 


Before the Caſtle, 
Enter Caſſio, with Muſicians. 
Caſ. HE 25 TERS, play here, I will content 
your pains, [ general. 
Something that's brief; and bid—good-morrow, 
[ Muſct plays, ard enter Cletun. 
Claun. Why, maſters, have your inſtruments 
been at Naples, that they ſpeak i the noſe thus 7 ? 
Muj. How, fir, how | 
Clown. Are theſe, I pray you, call'd wind in- 
ſtruments ? | 
Meſ. Ay, marry, are they, fir. 
Clown. O, thereby hangs a tail. 
Muſ. Whereby hangs a tale, fir? 
Clown, Marry, fir, by many a wind inſtrumen 


þ 


5 


| 


T j. e. has an appearance of honeſt openneſs, of frank good-will. 
3 i. e. a courſe level, and even with his defign. 


elements, out of which all things are produced. 
* Peſtilence, for poil.n. 5 That is, recals him. 


7 The venereal d. ſeaſe firſt appeared at the ſiege of Naples. 


III. 


that I know. But, maſters, here's money for 
you: and the general ſo likes your muſic, that he 


45|defires you, of all loves, to make no more noiſe 


with it. | 
Mu ſ. Well, fir, we will not. 
Clown. If you have any muſic that may not be 
heard, to t again: but, as they ſay, to hear muſic, 


zoſthe general does not greatly care. 


Muſ. We have none ſuch, fir. 

Cl:wn. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
Ill away: Go; vaniſh into air; away. 

| [ Excunt Mu. 

Caſ. Doſt thou hear, my honeſt friend? 

Clown. No, I hear not your honeſt friend; 1 
hear you. 
- Caf. Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets. There's 2 
poor piece of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman 


2 Liberal, bountiful, as the 


© A metaphor from taking birds in meſhes. 


Hat 


Act 3. Scene 3.] 


that attends the general's wife, be ſtirring, tell 
her, there's one Caſſio entreats her a little favour 
of ſpeech : Wilt thou do this? 

Chron. She is ſtirring, fir; if ſhe will ſtir hither, 


I ſhall ſeem to notify unto her. [ Exit Clown. 
Enter Jags. 
Caſ. Do, good my friend. —In happy time, Iago. 
You have not been a- bed then? 


Caſ. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted, I have made bold, Iago, 
To ſend in for your wife : My ſuit to her 
Is, that ſhe will to virtuous Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. 
Iago. I'll ſend her to you preſently: 
And I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more free. Exit. 
Caf. I humbly thank you fort. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeſt. 
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Def. O, that's an honeſt fellow.—-Do not cout 


aſſio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Caſ. Bounteous madam, 
Whatever ſhall become of Michael Caffio, 
He's never any thing but your true ſervant. 

Def. O, fir, 1 thank you: You do love my 

lord, [affur'd, 

You have known him long; and be you wel 
He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs Rand no farther off 
Than in a politic diſtance. 

Caſ. Ay, but, lady, 


15 


Enter Aimilia. 
FEmil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: I am 
ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſoon he well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it; 


That policy may either laſt fo long, 
Or teed upon ſuch nice and wareriſh diet, 
Or breed itſelf ſo out of circumſtance, 
That, I being abſent, and my place ſupply'd, 
My general will forget my love and fervice. 
Dq. Do not doubt that; before Æmilia here; 
give thee warrant of thy place: affure thee, 
f I do vow a friendſhip, I'll perform it 
o the laſt article: my lord ſhall never reſt; 
il watch him tame t, and talk him out of pa- 
tience; 


And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly: The Moor replies,|25|His bed hall ſeem a ſchool, his board a ſhrift; 


That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholſome wiſdom, 
He might not but refuſe you : but, he proteſts, he 
loves you; 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his likings, 
To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front, 
To bring you in again. 
Caſe Yet, I beſeech you, 
If you think fit, or that it may be done. 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
With Deſdemona alone. 
Emil. Pray you, come in; 
T will beſtow you where you ſhall have time 
To ſpeak your boſom freely. 
Caſ. I am much bound to you. 


7 = II. 
A Room in the Caſlle. 
Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen, 

Oth. Theſe letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ſtate : 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me. 

Togo, Well, my good lord, I'll do't. ſſec't ? 

Orb. This fortification, gentlemen,-ſhall we 

Gent, We'll wait upon your lordſhip. 


[Execunt. 


[Excunt. 
_— 9 WS MM 
Another Ro:m in the Caſtle, 
Enter Deſdemona, Caſſiv, and Emilia. 


D.. Be thou afſur'd, good Caſſio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. [ huſband, 
Eil. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my 
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As if the caſe were his. 


| 


3 _— for mine own purpoſes. 


PI! intermingle every thing he does 
With Caſſio's ſuit : Therefore be merry, Caffioz 
For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, 
Than give thy cauſe away. 
Enter Othello, and Iago, at a diſlance. 
Emil, Madam, here comes my lord. 
Caf. Madam, I'll take my leave. 
Deſ. Why, ſtay, and hear me ſpeak. 
Caſ. Madam, not now; I am very ill at eaſe, 


Deſ. Well, do your diſcretion. [ Exit Caſſive 
Jago. Ha! I like not that. 
Orth. What doſt thou ſay ? [what, 


Iago. Nothing, my lord: or if] know not 
Oth. Was not that Caſſio parted from my wife? 
Jago. Caffio, my lord? No, ſure, I cannot 
think it, 
That he would ſteal away fo guilty- like, 
[Seeing you coming. 
Oth. I do believe, twas he. 
Def. How now, my lord? 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſhes in your diſpleaſure. 
Oth, Who is't, you mean? 
Def. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my 
lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His preſent reconciliation take; 
For, if he he not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning % 
have no judgment in an honeſt face: 
I pr ythee, call him back. 
Orb. Went he hence now ? 
Def. Ay, ſooth; ſo humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me, 


To ſuffer with him: Good love, cal him back, 


1 It is ſaid, that the ferocity of beaſts, inſuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, is ſub- 
2 Cunning, for de 
32 


dued by keeping them from ſleep. 


fi u fam . 
. or purpoſe, ſumply Foy 
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Orb. Not now, ſweet Deſdemona ; ſome Iago. But for a ſatisſaction of my thought; 

time. | No further harm. 

Def. But ſhall 't be ſhortly ? Otb. Why of thy thought, Iago? 

Och. The ſooner, ſweet, for you. Tage. 1 did not think, he had been acquainted 

Def. Shall 't be to-night at ſupper ? 5 with it. 

Otb. No, not to-night. Oth. O yes; and went between us very oft. 

Def. To-morrow dinner then? Jage. Indeed? 

Orb. I ſhall not dine at home. Oth, Indeed! ay, indeed ;z-——Diſcern'ſt thou 

I meet the captains at the citadel. [morn; autnht in that? 

„Dq. Why then, to-morrow night; or Tueſday| tolls he not honeſt ? 

Or Tueſday noon, or night; or Wedneſday morn; Iago. Honeſt, my lord ? 

I pray thee, name the time; but let it not Oth. Honeſt ! ay, honeſt. 

Exceed three days: in faith, he's penitent ; Tago. My lord, for aught I know. 

And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, Oth. What doſt thou think? 

(Save that, they ſay, the wars muſt make ex-|15] Igo. Think, my lord? | me, 

amples | Orb. Think, my lord;z—By heaven, he echoes 

Out of their beſt) is not almoſt a fault | As if there were ſome monſter in his thought, 

To incur a private check: When ſhall he come? | [Too hideous to be ſhewn.—Thou coſt mean ſome- 

Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my ſoul, | thing: 

What you could aſk me, that I ſhould deny, 20 I heard thee ſay but now. Thou lik'dſt not that, 

Or ſtand ſo mammering on i. What! Michael When Caſſio left my wife; What didſt not like? 

Caſſio, time, And, when I told thee—he was of my counſel 

That came a-wooing with you; and ſo many a] in my whole courſe of wooing, thou cry dſt, 

When I have ſpoke of you diſpraiſingly, Indeed ! 

Hath ta'en your part; to have ſo much to do 25 And didſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 

To bring him in! Truſt me, I could do much. As if thou then hadſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Och. Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when me horrible conceit. If thou doſt love me, 

he will; Shew me thy thought. 

J will deny thee nothing. Jago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Def. Why, this is not a boon; zo] Orb. I think, thou do'ſt; | | 
*Tis as I ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, } {[And,—for I know thou art full of love and ho- 
Or feed on nouriſhing diſhes, or keep you warm ; nefty, breath. 
Or ſue to you to do a peculiar profit And weigh'ſ thy words before thou giv'ſt them 
To your own perſon : Nay, when I have a ſuit, | [Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 35]For ſuch things, in a falſe diſloyal knave, 

It ſhall be full of poize * and difficulty, Are tricks of cuſtom ; but, in a man that's juſt, 

And fearful to be granted. | They are cloſe delations 5, working from. the heart, 

. Oth. I will deny thee nothing: That paffion cannot rule. 

Whereon, I do beſcech thee, grant me this, Iago. For Michael Caffio,— 

To leave me but a little to myſelf. 40[[ dare be ſworn, I think that he is honeſt. 

Def. Shall I deny you? no: Farewel, my lord. Oth. I think ſo too. 

Otb. Farewel, my Deſdemona: I will come to Jago. Men fhould be what they ſeem; 

thee ſtraight. teach you; Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem 

Def. Æmilia, come :———Be it as your fancies none ꝰ! | 

Whate'er you be, I am obedient. 45] Orb. Certain, men ſhould be what they ſeem. 
[Exit with ZEwmil.| age. Why then, I think Caſſio's an honeſt 

Otb. Excellent wretch 3! Perdition catch my ſoul, man. . 

But I do love thee! and when 1 love thee not, Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this: 

Chaos is come again +, Il pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 
Jags, My noble lord. golAs thou doſt ruminate; and give thy worſt of 
Otb. What doſt thou ſay, Tago ? ſlady,} The. worſt of words. [thoughts 
Jago. Did Michael Caflio, when you wood my Iuga. Good my lord, pardon me; 

Know of your love ? | aſk ? n . I am bound to every act of duty, 

Orb. He did, from firſt to laſt: Why doſt thou} I am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to. 


To heſitate, to ſtand in ſuſpence. 2 i. e. of weight. 3 The word toreteb, in fome parts of 
England, is a term of the ſoſteſt and fondeſt tenderneſs, It expreſſes the utmoſt degree of amiable- 
neſs, joined with an idea, which perhaps all tenderneſs includes, of feebleneſs, ſoſtneſs, and want of 
protection. 4 i. e. When I ceaſe to love thee, the world is at an end; i. e. there remains nothing valu- 
able or important. 5 i. e. occult and ſecret accuſations, working involuntarily from the heart, which, 
though reſolved to conceal the fault, cannot rule its paſſion of reſentment. © i. e. wwou/d they might * 
wnger ſeem, or bear the ſhape of men. - 

(tar 


* 


Act 3. Scene 3.] & T x 
utter my thoughts ? Why, ſay, they are vile andſ 
falſe, 


As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breaſt ſo pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenfions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in ſeſſion fit 
With meditations lawful * ? 

0th. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd, and mak'ſt hi 
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kt thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy, 

To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 

With freſh ſuſpicions ? No; to be once in doubt, 
Is—once to be refoly'd ; Exchange me for a goat, 
$5 When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 

To ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes 5, 
Matching thy inference. Tis not to make me 
jealous, 

o ſay—my wie is fair, ſeeds well, loves company, 


A ſtranger to thy thoughts. le 
Iago. I do beſeech you, 
Though I—perchance, am vicious in my gueſs 2, 
(As, I confeſs, it is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſes; and, oft, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not) that your wiſdom yet, 
From one that ſo imperfeQly conceits, 
Would take no notice ; nor build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of his ſcattering and unſure obſervance :— 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty or wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Oth. What doſt thou mean ? 
Jago. Good name, in man and woman, dear 
my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 


nothing ; 
"Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Oth. By heaven, I'll know thy thought. 
Tags. You cannot, if my heart were in your 


Y 


, 

Nor ſhall not, whilſt 'tis in my cuſtody. 

Oth. Ha! 

Iago. O, beware, my lord, of jealouſy; 
It is the green-ey'd monſter, which doth mock 3 
The meat it feeds on : That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
Bur, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, [ loves! 
Wlio dotes, yet doubts; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly 

Oth. O miſery! 


$ free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well; 
here virtue is, theſe are more virtuous ; 

or from mine own weak merits will I draw * 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 

or ſhe had eyes, and choſe me: No, Iago; 

'll ſee, before I doubt; when 1 doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this,. 
Away at once with love, or jealouſy. [reaſon 
Jago. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have 
To ſhew the love and duty that I bear you 

ith franker ſpirit : therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me:, ſpeak not yet of proof. 

c to your wife ; obſerve her well with Caſſio; 
Wear your eye—thus, not jealous, nor ſecure; 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 


25 Out of ſelf-bounty ®, be abus'd ; look tot: 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething,| 


I know our country diſpoſition well; 

In Venice they do let heaven ſee the pranks 

They dare not ſhew their huſbands ; their beſt 
conſcience 

Is—not to leave undone, but keep unknown. 

Oth. Doſt thou ſay fo? 

Inge. She did deceive her father, marrying you 
And, when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake, and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them molt 7, 

Orb. And ſo ſhe did. 

Jags. Why, go to, then; 

She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming 
To ſeel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak *,— 
He thought, twas witchcraft ;-But I am much 
to blame; 
I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
Oth. I am bound to thee for ever. : 


30 
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Iago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough; 
But riches, fineleſs 4, is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor :— 
Good heaven, the ſouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealouſy ! 

0th, Why? why is this? 


Iage. I ice, this hath a little dath'd your ſpirits. 


45] Orb. Not a jot, not a jot. 


Jago. Truſt me, I fear it has. 
I hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke 
Comes from my love ;—But, I do ſee, you are 
mov*d 3— 


1 The poet's meaning is, „Who has a breaſt ſo little apt to form ill opinions of others, but that 


foul ſuſpicions will ſometimes mix with his faireſt 
mind, to enquire of the offences apprehended ? 

every thing. 
bids him beware of it. 
a bubble, 


© Scif-bounty, for inherent generoſity. 


and moſt candid thoughts, and erc& a court in his 
2 j. e. am apt to put the worſt conſtruftion on 


3 i. e. loaths that which nouriſhes and ſuſtains it. This being a miſerable ſtate, Iago 
4 i. e. unbounded, endleſs, unnumbered treaſures. 


5 The alluſion is to 
7 Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that * this and the 


following argument of Iago ought to be deeply impreſſed on every reader. Deceit and falſhood, what- 
ever conveniencies they may for a time promiſe or produce, are, in the ſum of life, obſtacles to hap- 
pineſs. Thoſe who profit by the cheat, diſtruſt the deceiver, and the act by which k.rdneſs was 
ſought, puts an end to confidence, The ſame objection may be made with a lower degree of ſtrength 
againſt the imprudent generofity of difproportionate marriages. When the firſt heat of paſhon is over, 
it is eaſily ſucceeded by ſuſpicion, that the, ſame violence of inclination, which cauſed one irregularityy 
may ſtimulate to another ; and thoſe who have ſhewn, that their paſſions are too powerful for their 
prudence, will, with very flight appearances againft them, be cenſured, as not very likely to reſtrain 
them by their virtue. $ Cloſe as dal, means, cloſe as the ain of the oak. To feel is an expreſſion 
taken from falconry, | «aa 
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I am to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech | And knows all qualities, with a learned 7 ſpirit, 
To groſſer iſſues , nor to larger reach, Of human dealings: If I do prove her haggard®, 
Than to ſuſpicion, Though that her jeſſesꝰ were my dear heart · ſtringt, 
Oth. I will not. I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind, 
Igo. Should you do fo, my lord, | 5 [To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black; 
My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs * And have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation 
As my thoughts aim not at. Caſſio's my worthy] [That chamberers i have: Or, for I am declin'd 
. friend: Into the vale of years ;—yet that's not much; 
My lord, I ſee you are mov'd, She's gone; I am abus'd; and my relief 
* Oth. No, not much mov d 1c|Muſt be to loath her, O curſe of marriage, 
Ido not think but Deſdemona's honeſt, That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
Jago. Long live the ſo! and long live you And not their appetites | I had rather be a toad, 
think fo! And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itſelf, Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 


Jago, Ay, there's the point: As, —to be bold[x5|For others' uſes, Vet, tis the plague of great ones; 


with you,. Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe: 
Not to affe& many propoſed matches, 'Tis deſtiny unſhunnable, like death; 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree; Even then this ſorked plague 1 is fated to us, 
Whereto, we ſee, in all things nature tends : When we do quicken, Deſdemona comes ; 
Foh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank 3, [zo Enter Deſdemona and /Emilia. 
Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural. If ſhe be falſe, O, then heaven mocks itſelf !== 
But pardon me; I do not, in poſition, I'll not believe it. 
Diſtinctly ſpeak of her: though I may ſear, Deſ. How now, my dear Othello? 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders '3 
May fall to match you with her country forms, [z5[By you invited, do attend your preſence, 
And (happily) repent. Oth, I am to blame. (ſwell? 
Otb. Farewel, farewel : Deſ. Why is your ſpeech ſo faint? are you not 
If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more; Orb. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Set on thy wife to obſerve: Leave me, Iago. | Def. Why, that's with watching; "twill away 
Jago. My lord, I take my leave. [ Going.|30 again : 
Oth. Why did I marry?— This honeſt creature, [Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
doubtleſs, [folds.| [It will be well. | 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he un- Otb. Your napkin 1+ is too little; 
Jago, My lord,—I would, I might entreat your [ She drops ber handkerchief. 
honour |, a 35 Let it alone. Come, I'll go in with you. 
To ſcan this thing no further; leave it to time: Deſ. 1 am very ſorry that you are not well. 
And though it be fit that Caſſio have his place, [ Exeunt Def. and 0th. 
(For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability) mil. I am glad, I have found this napkin; 
Yet, it you pleaſe to hold him off a while, This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor : 
You ſhall by that perceive him and his means *: My wayward huſband hath a hundred times 
Note, if your lady ſtrain his entertainment 5 Woo'd me to ſteal it; but ſhe ſo loves the token, 
With any ſtrong, or vehement importunity ; (For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it) 
Much will be ſeen in that. In the mean time, That ſhe reſerves it evermore about her, 
Let me be thought too buſy in my fears, To kiſs and talk to. I'll have the work ta'en out, 
(As worthy cauſe I have, to fear—l am) 45] And give it Iago: 
And hold her free, I do beſeech your honour. What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not I; 
Orb. Fear not my government ®, I nothing but to pleaſe his phantaſy. 
Jago. 1 once more take my leave. [Exi. Enter Iago. 
Orb. This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, | Tag:, How now ? what do you here alone? 


1 ies, for concluſions. lago means, „ Should you do fo, my lord, my words would be 
attended by ſuch infamous degree of ſucceſs, as my thoughts do not even aim at,” 3 A rank with 
is ſel f- ui overgrown and exuberant. + i. e. You ſhall diſcover whether he thinks his beſt mars, 
his moſt powerful inter, is by the ſolicitation of your lady, 5 i. e. preſs hard his re- admiſſion 
to his pay and office. Kuter:ginment was the military term for admiſſion of ſoldiers. © i. e. do not 
diſtruſt my ability to contain my paſſion. 7 Learncd, for experienced. s A baggard hawk is a 
di hawk, a hawk d cult to be reclaim'd. It appears alſo, that haggard was a term of reproach ſome- 
times applied to a wanton, 8 fe are ſhort ſtraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 
which ſhe is held on the fiſt, *® Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that the ſalconers always let fly the hawk 
againſt the wind, if ſhe flies with the wind behind her, ſhe ſeldom returns. If therefore a hawk was 
for any reaſon to be diſmiſſed, the was {et down tbe wind, and from that time ſhifted ſor herſelf, and 
proy'd at fortune. i. e. men of intrigue. 1 In alluſion, according to Dr. Johnſon, to a barbcd 
or ford arrow, which, once infixed, cannot be extracted. Or, according to Dr. Percy, the forked plag ue 
may mean the euc told's B07 ns, *3 The gencrous iſlanders are the iflanders of rau, diſtinct un. IS i. e. 
your pocket handkerchief. 


Anil. 


Pioneers and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 


That make ambition virtue! O, farewel ! 


P Hiſedt, or badſe. 


1 


AR 3. Scene 3.] 
Emil. Do not you chidez 1 have a thing f 


yous (thing 
Jogo. You have a thing for me ?—It is a com 
Emil, Ha 
. Jago. To have a fooliſh wife. [now 


il. O, is that all? what will you give 
For that ſame handkerchief? 

Jage. What handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief ? 
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Fare wel the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump, 
The fpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear- piercing fife, 
The royal banner; and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war ! 
5 And O you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone 

Jags, Is it poſſible My lord. 

0th, Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore; 


Why, that the Moor firſt gave to Deſdemona; iq he ſure of it; give me the ocular proof ; 


That which ſo often you did bid me ſteal. 
lago. Haſt ſtolen it from her? 
Ai. No; but ſhe let it drop by negligence; 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took it up. 


Look, here it is. 1 


Jago. A good wench; give it me. 
Ami. What will you do with it, that you hav 
been ſo earneſt 
To have me filch it ? : 
| Jago, Why, what is that to yu? [Snatching it 

Emil. If it be not for ſome purpoſe of import 
Give it me again: Poor lady ! ſhe'll run mad, 
When ſhe ſhall lack it. 

Tago. Be not you known on't; I have uſe for it 
Co, leave me. 
will in Caſſio's lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it: Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do ſomething. 

The Moor already changes with my poiſon ;— 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poiſons, 

Which, at the firſt, are ſcarce found to diſtaſte ; 

But, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of ſulphur.—I did ſay fo :— 
Enter Othello. 

Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor man- 

; dragora , 

Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 

Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ileep 


[ Catching bold on bim. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 
ago. Is it come to this? 
Oth, Make me to ſee it; or (at the leaſt) fo 
prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life ! 
Tago. My noble lord. 
O0:b. If thou doſt Nander her, and torture me, 
ever pray more: abandon all remorſe 4; 
n horror's head horrors accumulate; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all carth amaz'd 


[ Exit Amil.1z ¶ For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 


Greater than that. 
Jago. O grace! O heaven defend me 
Are you a man? have you a ſoul, or ſenſe 
od be wi' you; take mine office O wretched 
3 fool, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice 
O monſtrous world! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honeſt, is not ſaſe.— 
thank you for this profit : and, from hence, 
351]1'll love no friend, fith love breeds ſuch offence, 
Oth. Nay, ſtay :—Thou ſhouldſt be honeſt. 
Jago. I ſhould be wiſe ; ſor honeſty's a foul, 
And loſes that it works for. 
0:b, By the world, 


Which thou ow'dit 3 yeſterday. 40[l think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 


Oth. Ha! ha! falſe to me? to me? 
Ingo. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 
Otb. Avaunt! be gone! thou haſt ſet me on 


think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 
ll have ſome proof ; Her name, that was as freſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 


the rack :— As mine own face.—lf there be cords, or knives, 
] ſwear, tis better to be much abus'd,  [45]Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
Than but to know t a little. I'll not endure it. Would, I were ſatisfied ! 


Jago. How now, my lord? 

Oth. What ſenſe had I of her ſtolen hours of luſt ? 
I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 
I lept the next night well, was free, and merry; 
I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips: 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 

Jago. I am ſorry to hear this. 

Oth. I had been happy, if the general camp, 


So I had nothing known : O now, for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind] farewel content! 
Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 


Lago. I ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion; 
do repent me, that I put it to you, 
You would be ſatisfied ? 
50 Orb. Would? nay, I will. 5 lord? 
Iage. And may; But, how ? how ſatisfied, my 
Would you, the ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on ? 
Behold her tupp'd 5 ? 
0th. Death and damnation! 0 
55] ago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring em to that proipe&t : Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 
More than their own! What then? how then? 
What ſhall I ſay ? Where's ſatistaction? 


i. e. I being pp here, took it up. 


oo it is impoſſible, you ſhould ſee this, 


2 The mandrageras, or mandrabe, has a ſoporihc 


quality, and the ancients uſed it when they wanted an opiate of the moſt powerful kind. 11. e. 


© ic. pity. 
a . 


Ss A ram in Staffordſhire and ſome other counties is called 
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Were they as prime 1 as goats, as hot as monkeys, 


As ſalt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs 

As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I ſay, 

It imputation, and ſtrong circumſtances,— 

Which lead directly to the door of truth. 

Will give you ſatisfaction, you might have it. 
Ctb. Give me a living * reaſon that ſhe's diſloyal. 
Iago. I do not like the office: 

But, ſith I am enter'd in this cauſe ſo far, 

Prick'd to it by fooliſh honeſty, and love, 

I will go on. I lay with Caſſio lately; 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I coyld not ſleep. 

There are a kind of men ſo looſe of ſoul, 

That in their ſleeps will mutter their affairs; 

One of this kind is Caſſio: 

In ſleep I heard him ſay,—Swwcet Deſdemcna, 

Let us be <vary, let us hide our loves ! 


EFT EL EC 


To the Propontic, and the Helleſpont ; | 
Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable ® and wide revenge 

5 [Swallow them up. Now, by yon marble heaven, 

in the due reverence of a ſacred vow [ He kneel:, 

[ here engage my words, 
Lago. Do not riſe yet. [Jago 

Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that clip us round about ! 

Witneſs, that here Iago doth give up 

The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong d Othello's ſervice ! Let him command, 

And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 

What bloody work ſoever 7. 

Oth. I greet thy love, 


kneels, 


10 


15 


And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand; 
Cry,—0 feet creature! and then kiſs me hard, 
As if he pluck d up kiſſes by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips: then lay his leg 
Over my thigh, and ſigh, and kiſs; and then 
Cry,—Curſed fate! that gave thee to the Meor ! 

Oth. O monſtrous ! monſtrous ! 

Jago, Nay, this was but his dream. 

0:b. But this denoted a foregone conclufion 3; 
Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 

Jag?. And this may help to thicken other ED 
That do demonſtrate thinly. 

Oth. I'll tear her all to pieces. 

Jag. Nays but be wiſe: yet we ſee nothi 

> one; 
She maybe honeſt yet. Tell me but this,. 
Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief, 
Spotged with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand ? 

Oth, I gave her ſych a one; twas my firſt gift. 

Tage. I know not that: but ſuch a handkerchie 
(I am ſure, it was your wife's) did I to- day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with, _ 

Orb, It it be that. 

Jago. If it be that, or any, if twas hers, 

It ſpeaks againſt her, with the other proofs. 

Otb. O, that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge 
Now dp I ſee tis true,-Look here, Iago; 

All my fond loye thus do I blow to heaven : 
"Tis gone.— 

Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne 4, 
To tyrannous hate] ſwell, boſom,with thy ſraughts, 
For tis for aſpicks' tougues ! 

Iago. Pray, be content. 

Oth. O, blood, Iago, blood! [change, 

Inge. Patience, I ſay ; your mind, perhaps, may 


W hote icy current and compulſive courſe 
Ne'er jeels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 


Orb, Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her! 
„go with me apart; I will withdraw, 


Ingo. I am your own for ever. 
SCENE IV. 


Another Apartment in the Caſtle. 
Enter Deſdemona, Emilia, and Clawn. 
Deſ. Do you know, firrah, where lieutenant 
Caſſio lies? 
Chron. I dare not ſay, he lies any where. 
Deſ. Why, man? 
Clown. He's a ſoldier; and for me to ſay a ſol- 
ier lies, is ſtabbing. 
Deſ. Go to; Where lodges he? 
Clown. To tell you where he lodges, is to tell 
ou where I lie. 
Def. Can any thing be made of this? 
Clown. I know not where he lodges; and for 
me to deviſe a lodging, and ſay—he lies here, or 
45lhe lies there, were to lie in mine own throat. 
Deſ. Can you enquire him out? and be edify'd 
by report ? 
Clos. I will catechize the world for him; 
hat is, make queſtions, and make them anſwer. 
Def. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell "= 
I have mov'd my lord in his behalf, and hope, all 
will be well. 
Clxon. To do this is within the compaſs of man's 
wit; and therefore 1 will attempt the doing of it, 
[ Exit. 
Deſ. Where ſhould I loſe that handkerchief, 
ZEmilia ? 


= 


Oth. Never, lago : Like to the Pontic ſea, 


1 Prime is prompt, from the Celtic or Britiſh prim. 


for fact. 
draught is of poiſon. 


7 Hearted throne, is the heart on which thou waſt entbroned. 
s i. e. ample; capacious. 


Emil. I know not, madam, 


> Living for ſpeaking, manifeſt. # Concluſion, 
5 i. e. ſwell, hecauſe the 
7 Mr. Tollet explains this paſſage thus : Let 


him command any bloody buſineſs, and to obey ſhall be in me an act of pity and compaſſion for 


wrong'd Othello. Remvrſe frequently ſignifies pity, mercy, 


pended with the ſtings ot a guilty conſcience. 


compaſſion, or a tenderneſs of heart, unat- 
55 
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Def. Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzadoes : And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking, 

FEmil. Is he not jealous ? 

Dej. Who, he? I think the ſun, where he was 

born, 


Drew all ſuch humours from him. 
Emil. Look, where he comes. 
Def. I will not leave him now, till Caffio be 
Call'd to him. How is it with you, my lord? 
Enter Othello. 
Oth. Well, my good lady: Afide.] O, hard- 


neſs to diſſemble !— 
How do you, Deſdemona ? 
Deſ. Well, my good lord. 


> L £-& 


A fibyl, that had number'd in the world 
The ſun to courſe q two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetic fury ſew'd the work : 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the file; 
5 And it was dy'd in mummy, which the ſkilful 
onſerv'd of maiden's hearts. 
Def. Indeed! is it true? 
Oth, Moſt veritable; therefore look to it well. 
Deſ. Then would to heaven, that I had never 
ſeen it 
Orb. Ha! wherefore ? 
De. Why do you ſpeak fo ſtartingly and 4 raſh ? 
Orb. Is it loſt? is it gone? ſpeak, is it out of 
the way ? 
Deſ. Heaven bleſs us ! 
Orb. Say you? 


Dq. It is not loſt; But what an if it were? 
Orb. Ha! 
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Oth. Give me your hand: This hand is moiſt, 


my lady. ; [ ſorrow. 
Def. It yet hath felt no age, nor known 
Otb. This argues fruitfulneſs and liberal heart; 
Hot, hot, and moiſt : This hand of yours requir 
A ſequeſter from liberty, faſting and prayer, 
Much caftigation, exerciſe devout; 
For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. 
Def. You may, indeed, ſay ſo; 
For twas that hand that gave away my heart. 
Oth. A liberal hand: the hearts, of old, gav 
hands; 
But our new heraldry is — hands, not hearts. 
De. I cannot ſpeak of this. Come now, your 
promiſe. | 
Orb, What promiſe, chuck ? 
Def. 1 haveſent to bid Caſſio come ſpeak with you. 
Oth. I have a ſalt and ſullen* rheum offends me; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 
Def. Here, my lord. 
Oth. That which 1 gave you. 
Def. I have it not about me. 
Oth. Not? 
Def. No, indeed, my lord. | 
Orb. That is a fault: That handkerchief 
Did an ZAgyvtian to my mother give: 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 


. 


| 


Dej. I ſay, it is not loſt, 
Orb, Fetch it, let me ſee it. 
Def. Why, fo 1 can, fir, but I will not now: 
This is a trick to put me from my ſuit ; 
pray, let Caſſio be receiv'd again. 
Oth, Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind 
miſgives. 
Deſ. Come, come; 
You'll never meet a more ſufficient man. 
Oth, The handkerchief 
Def. 1 pray, talk me of Caffio, 
Orb. The handkerchief 
Dq. A man that, all his time, 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your love; 
har'd dangers with you j— 
Ot. The handkerchief. 

Def. In ſooth you are to blame. 
Oth, Away 
nil. Is not this mon jealous ? 
Def. I neer ſaw this before. 
ure there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief : 
4011 am moſt unhappy in the loſs of it. 
Emil. Tis not a year or two ſhews us a man: 
hey are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food 
They eat us hungerly, and, when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you! Caſſio, and my huſband. 


Enter Jago, and Caſſio. 
Inge. There is no other way; tis ſhe muſt do 't3 


2C 


o 


30 


35 
[Exit Orbe. 


45 


The thoughts of people; ſhe told her, while ſh 
kept it, 

*Twould make her amiable, and ſubdue my fat 

Intirely to her love ; but, if ſhe loſt it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 

Should hold her loathly, and his ſpirits ſhould hun 

After new fancies : She, dying, gave it me; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 

To give it her. I did ſo: and take heed on't, 

Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To loſe 't, or give 't away, were ſuch perdition, 


And, lo, the happineſs ! go, and importune her. 

Deſ. How now, good Caſſio? what's the news 

with you ? 

Caſ. Madam, my former ſuit: I do beſeech you, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exiſt, and be a member of his love, 

Whom I, with all the duty of my heart, 
55[Intirely honour ; I would not be delayed: 

If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, 

That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, 


; 


50 


As nothing elſe could match. 
Def. Is it poſſible ? 
Orb. Tis true; there's magic in the web of it: 


an ranſom me into his love again, 
6c|But to know ſo muſt be by benefit; 
So ſhall I clothe me in a forc'd content, 


1 A Portugueze coin, (fo called from the crofs ſtamped upon it) in value three ſhillings ſterling, 


l. e. a rbeum obſtinately troubleſome. 


3 i. e. number d the ſunꝰs courſes, 


4 i. e. vehement, violent. 
And 


—— 
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And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms *, 


Def. Alas! thrice-gentle Caſſio, 
My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter d. 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctiſied, 
As I have ſpoken for you all my beſt; 
And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure 3, 
For my freeſpeech ! You muſt awhile be patient: 
What I can do, I will; and more I will, 
Than for myſelf I dare; let that ſuffice you. 
: * 2 Is my lord angry ? 
ail. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in ſtrange unquietneſs. 
Can he be angry? I have ſeen the canno 

When it bath blown his ranks into the air; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
puff d his own brother; — And can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then : 1 will go meet him; 
There's matter in t indeed, if he be angry. [ Exit. 

Def. 1 pr'ythee, do ſo.—Something, ſure, 

ſtate 

Either from Venice; or ſome unhatch d practice 
Made demonſtrable here in Cyprus to him,— 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit: and, in ſuch caſe 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. 
"Tis even ſo; for let our finger ach, 
And it endues our other healthful members 
Even to that ſenſe of pain: Nay, we muſt think, 
Men are gods; 
Nor of — look ſor ſuch obſervancy 
As fits the bridal. Beſhrew me much, Emilia, 
I was (unhandſome warrior! as I am) 
. his unkindneſs with my ſoul; 
But now I find, 1 had ſuborn'd the witneſs, 
And he's indited falſely. 


S/n + © 


Emil. Lady, Amen. 

Def. I will goſeek him.—Caſſio, walk hertabout: 
f I do find him fit, I'll move your ſuit, 
And ſeek to effect it to my uttermoſt. 
Caſ. I humbly thank your ladyſhip. 

[ Exeunt Deſdemona and milla. 
Enter Bianca. i 

Bian. Save you, friend Caffio! 
Caſ. What make you from home ? 
10 How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca ? 
ndeed, ſweet love, I was coming to your houſe. 
Bien. And I was going to your lodging, Caſſio. 
hat] keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
ightſcore eight hours? and lovers abſent hours, 
tedious than the dial eightſcore times ? 
weary reckoning ! 
Caſ. Pardon me, Bianca; 
have this while with leaden thoughts been preſs d: 
t I ſhall, in a more continuate time ©, 
ike off this ſcore of abſence. Sweet Bianca, 
_ [ Giving ber Deſdemona's bandkerchicf, 


[AR 3. Scene 4, 


me this work out 

Bian. O Caſſio, whence came this? 

This is ſome token from a newer friend. 

To the felt abſence now I feel a cauſe: 

Is it come to this ? Well, well. 

Caſ. Go to, woman 

hrow your vile gueſſes in the devil's teeth, 

rom whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
hat this is from ſome miſtreſs, ſome remembrance : 
lo, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whoſe is it? [ber. 
Caſ. I know not, ſweet: I found it in my cham- 
like the work well; ere it be demanded, 

35](As like enough it will) I'd have it copy'd : 
Take it and dot; and leave me for this time. 
Bian. Leave you | wherefore ? 


Emil. Pray heaven, it be Nate matters, as 
think; 
And no conception, nor no zealous toy, 
Concerning you. 
Dy. Alas the day! I never gave him cauſe. 
Sail. But jealous ſouls will not be anſwer d ſo; 
They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 
But jealous for they are jealous: tis a monſter, 
Yegot upon itſelf, born on itſelf. 
| Def. Heaven keep that monſter from Othello 
mind: 


Caf. I do attend here on the general; 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him ſee me woman'd. 
Bian. Why, I pray you? 
Caſ. Not that I love you not. 
Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I pray you, bring me on the way alittle ; 
And ſay, if I ſhall ſee you ſoon at night. 
Caſ. Tis but a little way that I can bring you, 
For I attend here: but I'll ſee you ſoon. 
Bias. "Tis very good; I muſt be circumſtanc'd *. 


The meaning, according to Mr. Steevens, is, „I will put on a conftrained appearance of being 
contented, and ſhut myſelf up in a different courſe of life, no longer to depend on my own efforts, 
but to wait for relief from the accidental hand of charity.” We think, however, it means no more 


than that he would try what Fortune would do for him in ſome other courſe of life. 
3 i. e. Within the ſhot of his anger. 
6 i. e. a time 


7 1. c. „Copy this work in another handkerchief,” 


countenance, 


bandſome warrior, is unfair aſſailant. 


2 In look, in 
4 Some treaſon that has not taken effect. 5 U- 
teſs interrupted, time which I can call more my own. 
8 ;.c. Your civility is now grown conditional. 


: > CET 


© T H E 


. Scene 1.] 


A 


TH © 8. 
An Apartment in the Caſtle. 
Enter Othello, and Jago. 
. ILL you think ſo? 
W Oth. Think ſo, Iago ? 
Jago. What, Eo 


To kiſs in private ? 


C 


7 


L L 0. 106 


IV. 


No more than he'll unſwear, 
Oth. What hath he ſaid ? 
Iags. Why, that he did. I know not what he did. 
Oth. What? what? 
Igo. Lie 
Oth. With her? 
Ig. With her, on her; what you will. 


4 


Oth.. An unauthoriz'd kiſs. 

lags. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 

Oth. Naked abed, lago, and not mean harm 1? 
It is hypocriſy againſt the devil : 
They that mean virtuouſly, and yet do ſo, 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tem 

heaven. . 

Tags. Sh they do nothing, tis a venial flip: 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief, 

Orb. What then? ſhe rs, 

Iago. Why, then tis hers, my lord; and, beingſzo 
She may, I think, beſtow t on any man. 

Orb. She is protectreſs of her honour too; 
May ſhe give that ? 

Jago. Her honour is an eſſence that 's not ſeen; 
They have it very oft, that have it not: 
But, for the handkerchicfn— 

Oth. By heaven, I would moſt gladly have for- 

it — 

Thou ſaidſt,—O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the raven o'er the inſected houſe, 


15 


70 


Orb. Lie with her! lie on her —We fay, lie 
her, when they belie her: Lie with her! that's 
ulſome. Handkerchief,—confeſh 


remble at it, Nature would not inveſt herſelf in 

uch ſhadowing paſſion, without ſome inſtruction. 

It is not words, that ſhake me thus : — pia! 

oſes, ears, and lips * :—13 it poſſible ?—Confeſs l 
icf !-—O devil lomo 


Falls in a trance. 
Iago. Work on, ' 
y medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are 
caught z 
many worthy and chaſte dames, even thus, 
All guiltieſs meet reproach —-What, ho! my lord ! 
My lord, I ſay !-Othello !\--How now, Caſlio ? 
Euter Caſſia. 
Caſ. What 's the matter ? 
Iago. My lord is fallen into an epilepſy; 
This is his ſecond fit; he had one yeſterday. 
Caſ. Rub him about the temples. 
Jago. No, forbear: 


Boding to all, —he had my handkerchief, 
Jago. Ay, what of that? ; 
Orb. That's not ſo good now. 

Jage. What if I had ſaid, I had ſeen him do 
you wrong ? 

Or heard him ſay,— As knaves be ſuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 

Convinced * or ſupplied them, cannot chooſe 

But they muſt blab. | 
Orb. Hath he ſaid any thing? 

Igo. He hath, my lord; but, be you well aſſur'd, 


The lethargy muſt have his quiet courſe : 

f not, he foams at mouth ; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. Look, he ſtirs t 
Do you withdraw yourſelf a little while, 


35]He will recover ſtraight ; when he is gone, 


would on great occaſion ſpeak with you 
[Exit 
How is it, general? have you not hurt your head ? 
Otb. Doſt thou mock me ? 


40] Lage. I mock you! no, by heaven: 


"Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 
Oth. A horned man s a monſter, and a beaſt. 


This obſervation, Dr. Warburton ſays, ſeems ſtrangely abrupt and unoccaſioned. We muſt ſup- 


poſe that Iago had, before they appear in this ſcene, 


been applying caſes of falſe comfort to Othello; 


as that though the parties had been even found in bed together, there might be no harm done; it 
might be only for the trial of their virtue; as was reported of the Romith ſaint, Robert D' Arbriſſel and 
his nuns. To this we muſt ſuppoſe Othello here replies; and like a good proteſtant. For ſo the 


ſentiment does but ſuit the character of the ſpeaker, 
circumſtanced. 
is as follows : „There has always prevailed in the 


2 Convinc'd, for conquer d, ſubdued. 


Shakſpeare little heeds how theſe ſentiments are 
3 Dr. Johnſon's comment on this paſſage 
world an opinion, that when any great calamity 


happens at a diſtance, notice is given of it to the ſufferer by ſome dejection or perturbation of mind, 


of which he diſcovers no external cauſe. 


This is aſcribed to that general communicat.on of one part 


of the univerſe with another, which is called ſympathy and antipathy; or to the ſecret monition, in- 
ftruSimm, and influence of a ſuperior Being, which ſuperintends the order of nature and of life. Othello 
ſays, Nature could not in vH berjelf in ſuch ſpadrwing paſſim witbout inſtruction. It is nt words that ſhake 
me thus, This paſſion, which ſpreads its clouds over me, is the effect of ſome agency more than the 


operation of words ; it is one of thoſe notices which men have of unſeen calamities.” 


is imagining to himſelf the ſamiliai ities which he ſuppoſes to have paſſed between Caſio and his _ 
os 


+ Othello 


2068 & FF BI 
Lage. There 's many a beaſt then in a populous 
city 
And many a civil monſter. 


Oth. Did he confeſs it ? 
Tago. Good fir, be a man; 
Think, every bearded fellow, that 's but yok'd, 
May draw with you : there's millions now alive, 
That nightly lie in thoſe unproper * beds, 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar; your caſe is better. 
O, *tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 
To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch, 
And to ſuppoſe her chaſte! No, let me know; 
And, knowing what I am, I know what ſhe ſhall be. 
Orb. O, thou art wiſe 3 *tis certain. 
Lage. Stand you a while apart: 
Confine yourſelf but in a patient liſt 2. 
Whilſt you were here, ere while, mad with your 


grief, 
(A paſſion moſt unſuiting ſuch a man) 
Caſſio came hither : I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſe upon your ecitaſy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 
The which he promis d. Do but encave yourſelf “, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face 
For I will make him tell the tale anew,— 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife; 
I ſay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience; 
Or I ſhall ſay, you are all in all in ſpleen, 
And nothing of a man. 
0th. Doſt thou hear, Iago? 
I will be found moſt cunning in my patience ; 
But (doſt thou hear?) moſt bloody. - 
Tags. That 's not amiſs ; 
But yet keep time in all, Will you withdraw ? 
[ Othello withdraws. 
New will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, 
A houſewife, that, by ſelling her defires, 
Buys herſelf bread and cloaths: it is a creature, 
That dotes on Caſſio, as tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one; 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the exceſs of laughter :—-Here he comes :— 
| Enter Caſſs. 
As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his unbookiſh 5 jealouſy muſt conſtrue 
Poor Cafſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. How do you now, lieutenant ? 
Caſ. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 
Whoſe want even kills me. 
Ply Deſdemona well, and you are ſure on t. 
Now, if this ſuit lay in Bianca's power, 


[ Speaking lower. 


1-5 


Orb. Look, how he laughs already [Aides 
Iago. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 


Caf. Alas, „ I think, indeed, ſhe 
0th, —.— it faintly, and laughs it out. 


[Afide, 
Tago, Do you hear, Caſſio? 
Otb. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o'er: Go to; well ſaid, well ſaid. [ Afide. 
lags. She gives it out, that you ſhall marry her: 
you intend it ? 
Caf. Ha, ha, ha! 
Oth, Do you triumph, Roman ? do you tri. 
umph ? [Ale 
ca. I marry her! — what? a cuſtomer 71 1 
pr'ythee, bear — Arm charity to my wit; do not 
think it ſo unwholeſome. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Oth. So, ſo, ſo, ſo. They laugh, that win. [ Aide. 
Tago. Why, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her. 
Caſ. Pr'ythee, ſay true. 
Tago. I am a very villain elſe. 
Oth. Have you ſcor'd me *? Well. [Afde, 
Caſ. This is the monkey's own giving out: ſhe 
is perſuaded I will marry her, out of her own love 
flattery, not out of my promiſe. 
Orb. Iago beckons me; now he begins the ſtory, 
[Afide. 
Caſ. She was here even now; ſhe haunts me in 
place. I was, the other day, talking on the 
zoſſea-bank with certain Venetians; and thither 
es the bauble ; by this hand, ſhe falls thus about 
neck 
Orb. Crying, O dear Caſſio! as it were: his 
geſture imports it. [ Aſide, 
35] Caf. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; ſo 
hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, ha !— 
0th. Now he tells, how ſhe pluck'd him to my 
chamber: O, I ſee that noſe of yours, but not that 
dog I ſhall throw it to. [ Afde, 
Caf. Well, 1 muſt leave her company. 
Lage, Before me ! look, where ſhe comes, 
Emer Bianca. 
Caf. Tis ſuch another fitchew *! marry, a per- 
fum'd one.— What do you mean by this haunting 
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Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! 
hat did you mean by that fame handkerchief, 
ou gave me even now? 1 was a fine fool to take 
it, I muſt take out the whole work.—A likely 
goſpiece of work, that you ſhould find it in your 
hamber, and not know who left it there! This 
is ſome minx's token, and 1 muſt take out the 
rk? There, give it your hobby-horſe: where - 
oever you had it, I'll take out no work on 't. 

55] Caf. How now, my ſweet Manca 7 how now? 


How quickly ſhould you ſpeed ? 
Caſ. Alas, poor caitiff ! 


1 Unproper, for common. ' 
the bounds of patience 3 j, e. france. 
ignorant. 


Roman into his thoughts. 


4 i. e. 


ow now ? 


2 Lift, or lifts, is barriers, bounds, Keep your temper, ſays Iago, within 


hide yourſelf in a private place. 5 Unbookiſh, tor 


Othello calls him Reman ironically. Triumph, which was a Roman ceremony, brought 
7 A common woman, one that invites cuſtom, 


5 To ſcore, ſays Mr. 


Steevens, originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a tally, or to mark out a form by in- 
denting it on any ſubſtance; but it was ſoon frguratively uſed for ſetting a brand or mark of diſgrace on 


any one. 


9 A polecat. A pale-cat was anciently one of the cant terms for a ſtrumpet. 


Orb. 


Act 4. Scene 1.] 


Orb. By heaven, that ſhould be my handkerchief ! 
[ Afide. 
Bian. An you'll come to ſupper to-night, you 
may: an you will not, come when you are nex 
d for. [Exit, 
Igo. After her, after her. 
Caſ. I muſt, ſhe'll rail in the ftreet elſe, 
Iage. Will you ſup there? 
Caſ. I intend ſo. 


Tago, Well, I may chance to ſee you; for II10 


would very fain ſpeak with you. 
Caſ. Pr'ythee, come; Will you? 
Jago. Go to; ſ no more. [Exit Caſſio. 
Orb. How ſhall I murder him, Iago ? 


Tago. Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice ?|15 


Otb. O, Iago 

Jago. And did you ſee the handkerchief ? 

Oth. Was that mine ? 

Tago. Yours, by this hand: and to ſee how he 
prizes the fooliſh woman your wife ! ſhe gave it 
him, and he hath given it his whore. 

Orb. I would have him nine years a killing :— 
A fine woman! a fair woman]! a ſweet woman 

Jago. Nay, you muſt forget that. 

Orb. Ay, let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd 
to-night; for ſhe ſhall not live: No, my heart is 
turd to ſtone; I ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand. 
O, the world hath not a ſweeter creature : ſhe 
might lie by an emperor's fide, and command him 
taſks 


Jago. Nay, that 's not your way. 


Oth. Hang her! I do but ſay what ſhe is:—80 


delicate with her needle An admirable muſi- 
cian! O, ſhe will ſing the ſavageneſs out of a 
bear !-—Of ſo high and plenteous wit and inven- 
tion 

Iage. She 's the worſe for all this. 


Oth. O, a thouſand, a thouſand times: — And 


then, of ſo gentle a condition 

Tags. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth, Nay, that 's certain: But yet the pity of it, 
Iago !--O, Iago, the pity of it, Iago ! 

If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to offend ; ſor, if it touch not you, it 
comes near nobody. 

Orb. I will chop her into meſſes :—Cuckold me 

Jaye. O, tis foul in her. 

Orb. With mine officer 

Jago. That's ſouler. 

Oth. Get me ſome poiſon, Iago; this night:— 
Tl not expoſtulate with her, leſt her body and 
beauty unprovide my mind again :—this night, 
Jago. 

Tag». Do it not with poiſon; ſtrangle her in her 
bed, even the bed ſhe hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good: the juſtice of it pleaſes; very 


Jago. And, for Caſſio,—let me be his undertaker :| 


You ſhall hear more by midnight. 
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hs 
from the duke: *— 


| 
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Something from Venice, ſure. Tls Lodo- 
vico, him. 


Enter Lodovice, Deſdemona, and Attendants, 
Led. Save you, worthy general ! 
Oth. With all my heart, fir. 
Led. The duke and ſenators of Venice greet you. 
[Gives bim a later. 
Orb. 1 kiſs the inftrument of their pleaſures. 
Dq. And whats the news, good couſin Lodovico? 
lage. I am very glad to ſee you, ſigmor; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 
Lad. I thank you: How does lieutenant Caſſio ? 
Jago. Lives, fir. 
Dq. Couſin, there's fallen between him and 
my lord x 
An unkind breach : but you ſhall make all well. 
Oth, Are you ſure of that? 
Def. My lord? 
Och. © This fail you not to do, as you Twill" 
[ Reads. 
Load. He did not call; he's buſy in the paper. 
Is there diviſion twixt thy lord and Caſſio? 


25] Deſ. A moſt unhappy one; I would do much 


35 


40 


50 


55 


To atone them *, for the love I bear to Caſſio. 

Oth, Fire and brimſtone | 

Deſ. My lord? 

Orth. Are you wiſe ? 

Def. What, is he angry? 

Lod. May be, the letter mov'd him; 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caſſio in his government. 
Deſ. By my troth, 1 am glad on t. 
Oth. Indeed? 
Deſ. My lord ? 
Oth, I am glad to ſee you mad. 
Deſ. Why, tweet Othello? 
Otb. Devil! [Striking key. 
Def. I have not deſerv'd this. 
Led. My lord, this would not be belicy'd inVenice, 
Though I ſhould ſwear I ſaw it: *Tis very much; 
Make her amends, ſhe weeps. 
0th, O devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop ſhe falls would prove a crocodile :— 
Out of my ſight ! 
Def. 1 will not ſtay to offend you. 

Lad. Truly, an obedient lady 
I do beſeech your lordihip, call her back. 
Oth, Miſtreſs 
Deſ. My lord? 
Oh. What would you with her, fir? 
Lad. Who, I, my lord? ſturn ? 
Oth. Ay; you did wiſh, that I would make her 
Sir, ſhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and ſhe can weep, fir, weep; 
And ſhe's obedient, as you fay,—obedient,— 
Very obedient Proceed you in your tears. 


[Oo. 


[ A trumpet within. 
Orb. Excellent good. What trumpet is that 
ſame ? 


| 


60 


Concerning this, fir,-O well - painted paſſion— 
am commanded home: Get you away; 
'll ſend for you anon Sir, I obey the mandate, 


11. e. to reconcile them. 


Ar 
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And will return to Venice; Hence, avaunt— 


1 do entreat that we may ſup together. 


You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus. Goats and 
monkies * | i 


ſenate 
Call — all- in- all ſufficient ? This the noble nature 


I 


L L O. [AR 4. Scene 2. 


— heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe! 

+ if ſhe be not honeſt, chaſte, and true, 
There's no man happy ; the pureſt of their wives 
Is foul as ſlander, 

Orb. Bid her come hither go [ Exit Amilia, 
She ſays enough ;—yet, ſhe's a fimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet lock and key of villainous ſecrets: [do't. 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray; I have ſeen her 


Whom paſſion could not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 


Re-enter Emilia, with De 


The ſhot of accident,. nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor pierce ? 
. He is much chang'd. 
Lad. Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 
Jago. He is that he is; I may not breathe my 
cenſure *. 
What he might be,—if, what he might, he is not,— 
1 would to heaven, he were. 
Lad. What, ſtrike his wife ! [knew, 
Jago. Faith, that was not ſo well; yet would I 


Deſ. My lord, what is your will ? 
Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 
Def. What is your pleaſure? 
Otb. Let me ſee your eyes; 


Def. What horrible fancy's this? 
Oth, [To Emilia.) Some of your 


Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come: 
Your myſtery, your myſtery —nay, diſpatch, 


That ſtroke would prove the worſt, Di | [Exit A milia. 
Led. Is it his uſe? Upon my knees, what doth your ſpeech 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, þ import? Eo 
And new-create this fault ? I underſtand a fury in your words, 
Lago. Alas, alas 25 But not the words. 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſpeak [him z Oth. Why, what art thou? 


What 1 have ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve 
And his own courſes will denote him ſo, 
That I may ſave my ſpeech : Do but go aſter, 
And mark how he continues. 

Lad. I am ſorry that I am deceiv'd in him. 


| Def. Your wife, my lord; 

Your true and loyal wife. 

Oth. Come, fwear it, damn thyſelf ; 

being like one of heaven, the devils them- 
ſelves [damn'd, 


Luut. [Should fear to ſeize thee : therefore be double- 
SCENE I | [Swear—thou art honeſt. 
Another in the Caſtle. Deſ. Heaven doth truly know it. ſhell. 


Enter Othello, and Emilia. 
O:h. You have ſeen nothing then? 
Emil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpect. 
Oth, Yes, you have ſeen Caſſio and ſhe together. 
Emil. But then 1 ſaw no harm; and then 1 
heard 
Zach ſyllable, that breath made up between them. 
Oth, What, did they never whiſper ? 
FEmil. Never, my lord. 
Oth, Nor ſend you out o' the way? 
il. Never. ſnothing ? 
Orb. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her maſk, nor 
FEmil. Never, my lord. 
Orb. That's ſtrange. 
Emil. 1 durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my ſoul at ſtake: if you think other, 
Remove your thought ; it doth abuſe your boſom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 


Orb. Heaven truly knows that thou art falſe as 
Deſ. To whom, my lord ? With whom? How 
am 1 falſe ? 
Orb. O Deſdemona - ay away | away! 
Def. Alas, the heavy day — Why do you weep? 
Am I the occaſion of theſe tears, my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me ; if you have loſt him, 
Why, I have loſt him too. 
Orb. Had it pleas'd heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rain'd 
| All kind of ſores, and ſhames, on my bare head: 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes; 
50 ſhould have found in ſome place of my ſoul 
A drop of patience : but (alas ) to make me 
fixed figure for the time of ſcorn 3 


45 


| 


1 Mr. Malone remarks, that « in this exclamation Shakſpeare has ſhewn great art. Tags, in the 
firſt ſcene in which he endeavours to awaken his ſuſpicion, being urged to give ſome evident proof of 
the guilt of Caſſo and Deſdemona, tells him it were impoſſible to have ocular demonſtration of it, though 
they ſhould be 4 as prime as goats, as hot as moniies.” — Theſe words, we may ſuppoſe, ſtill ring in the 
ears of Othello, who being now fully convinced of his wife's infidelity, ruſhes out with this emphatic 
exclamation :—Jage's words were but too true now indeed I am convinced that they are as hot as 
« poats and monkier.”* 2 j. e. my opinion. 3 Mr. Rowe reads © hand of ſcorn;“ and ſucceeding 
editors have followed him. Mr. Steevens, however, would (though in oppofition to ſo many great 
authorities in favour of the change) continue to read with the old copy——< the time of ſcorn ;"* and 
adds, „We call the hour in ewhich doe are to die, the bour of death the time when we are to be judged— 
the day of judgment—the inſtant when we ſuffer calamity—rhe moment of evil; and why may we not diſ- 
tinguith the time which brings contempt along with it, by the title of the time of ſearn q 


To 


r | 
O | 


Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 
But there, where I have garner'd * upmy heart; 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence ! 
Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads [there! 
To knot and gender in!—turn thy complexi 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp'd cherubim ; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell! 

Def. I hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt. 


Orb. O, ay; as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 


That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe aches at thee,——"'Would, thou hadſt 
ne er been born 
Def. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed ? 
Oth. Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon? What committed! 
Committed -O thou public commoner ! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deed. What committed! 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: What committed !—Im- 
pudent trumpet |! 
Deſ. By heaven, you do me wrong. 
Oth. Are not you a ſtrumpet ? 
Def. No, as I am a chriſtian : 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord, 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be—not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Oth. What, not a whore ? 
Def. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 
Def. O, heaven forgive us 
Orb. I cry you mercy, then; 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello, Y ou, miſtre 
Enter Emilia. : 
That have the office oppoſite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell; You! you! ay, you! 
We have done our courſe; there's money for your 
pains 3 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counſel. 
[ Exit. 
mil. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ?— 
How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady ? 
Def. Faith, half aſleep. 
FEmil. Good madam, what's the matter with 
my lord? 
Deſ. With who? 
Anil. With my lord, madam. 
De. Who is thy lord? 


1 E 0 


tot 
Def. I have none: Do not talk to me, Amllia; 
cannot weep; nor anſwer have I none, 


ut what ſhould go by water. Pr'ythee, to-nighe 
on my bed my wedding 


$5 |And call thy huſband hither. 4 
Emil. Here is a change indeed. [E. 
D. 'Tis meet I ſhould be uſed ſo, very meer, 


How have I been behav'd, that he might Rick 
The ſmall'ſt opinion on my great'ſt abuſe. 
Enter Iago, with Emilia. 
Tage. What is your pleaſure, madam? How is 
it with you ? 
Dq. 1 cannot tell. Thoſe, that do teach 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks : 
He might have chid me ſo; for, in good faith, 
am a child to chiding. 
Iago, What is the matter, lady ? | 
Emil. Alas, Iago, my lord hath ſo bewhor'd her, 
Thrown ſuch deſpight and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 
Deſ. Am I that name, Iago? 
Jago. What name, fair lady? 
Def. Such as, ſhe ſays, my lord did fay I was. 
Al. — her, Whote; a beggar, in his 
ink, . 
ould not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet i. 
Iage. Why did he fo? 
Def. 1 do not know; I am ſure, I am none ſuch. 
Tags. Do not weep, do not weep; alas, the day! 
Emil. Hath ſhe forſook ſo many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call'dwhore ? would it not make one 
weep ? 
Def. It is my wretched fortune. 
35] Jago. Beſhrew him for it! 
ow comes this trick upon him ? 
Def. Nay, heaven doth know. 
Emil. 1 will be hang'd, if ſome eternal villain, 
Some buſy and inſinuating rogue, 
40/Some cogging, cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Has not devis'd this ſlander; I'll be hang'd elſe. 
Tags. Fie, there is no ſuch man; it is impoſſible, 
Def. If any ſuch there be, heaven pardon him l 
Emil. A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw his 
bones ! company ? 
What ſhould he call her, whore ? who keeps her 
What place? what time? what form? what like- 
lihood ? 
The Moor's abus'd by ſome moſt villainous knave, 
Some baſe notorious * knave, ſome ſcurvy fellow]: 
O, heaven, that ſuch companions 5 thou'dſt unfold ; 
And put in every honeſt hand a whip, 
To laſh the raſcal naked through the world, 
Even from the eaſt to the weſt ! 
Iago. Speak within door ©, [was, 
ail. O, fie upon him! ſome ſuch ſquire he 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without 7, 
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Anil. He that is yours, ſweet lady. 


i. e. treaſured up my heart. 


And made you to ſuſpect me with the Moor. 


2 This word in Shakſpeare's time, beſides its general fignification, 


ſeems to have been applied particularly to unlawful acts of love. Hence perhaps it is ſo often repeated 


by Or bello. 


brown. 


| 3 Callet is a lewd woman. 
3 Companions, is e. fellyws. 


7 That is, infide Guts 


+ Notorious, for groſs, not in its proper meaning for 
ij. e. do not clamour ſo as te be heard beyond the houſe. 
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Age. You are a fool; go to. 
Deſ. O good Iago, 
What ſhall 1 do to win my lord again ? 
Good friend, goto him; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I loſt him. Here I kneel : 
If e'er my will did treſpaſs 'gainſt his love, 
Either in diſcourſe, or thought, or actual deed; 
Or that mine eyes, mine cars, or any ſenſe, 


OT H EE L L © 


[AR 4. Scene 3. 


and even from this inſtant do build on thee a better 
opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, Rode. 
rigo : Thou haſt taken againſt me a moſt juſt ex. 
ception ; but yet, I proteſi, I have dealt moſt di- 
5jreAly in thy affair. 

Rad. It hath not appear d. 

Lage. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear d; and 

dur ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgment. 


Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that 1 do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will,-though he do ſhake me off 

o beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 

ort forſwear me! Unkindneſs may do much; 

And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. I cannot ſay, whore; 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word ; 
To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 


LI 1 pray you, be content; tis but his hu-| 


mour; 
The bufineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. 
Def. If tere no other 


_ Tage. It is but fo, I warrant you. [ Trumperi. 


Hark, how theſe inſtruments ſummon to ſupper! | 


And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay: 
Go in, and weep not; all things ſhall be well, 


[Exeunt Deſdemona, and Emilia. 
Enter Rederigo. 
How now, Roderigo ? [me. 


Red. I do not find, that thou deal'ſ juſtly wi 
Auge. What in the contrary ? 

Red. Every day thou doff*ſt me with ſome device 
Iago; and rather (as it ſeems to me now) keep'ſt 
from me all conveniency, than ſupplieſt me wit 
the leaſt advantage of hope. I will, indeed, nc 
longer endure it: Nor am I yet perſuaded, tc 
put up in peace what already I have fooliſhly ſuf- 
ſered. 


Jago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 
Red. Faith, I have heard too much; for your 
words and performances are no kin together. 


But, Roderigo, if thou haſt that within thee in- 
10jdeed, which I have greater reaſon to believe now 
than ever, -I mean, purpoſe, courage, and va- 
dur-—this night ſhew it: If thou the next night 
following enjoyeſt not Deſdemona, take me from 

is world with treachery, and deviſe engines for 


15]my life. . 
what is it? is it within reaſon and 


Red. Well, 
ompaſs ? 
Iago. Sir, there is eſpecial commiſſion come 
from Venice, to depute Caſſio in Othello's place. 
Red. Is that true ? why, then Othello and Deſ- 
demona return again to Venice. 
Lago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and 
aketh .away with him the fair Defdemona, unleſs 
his abode be linger'd here by ſome accident; where- 
in none can be ſo determinate, as the removing of 
ſſio. | 
Rod. How do you mean—removing of him ? 
Iago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othel- 
D's place; knocking out his brains. 
Red. And that you would have me to do? 
Jago. Ay; if you dare do yourſelf a profit, and 
a right. He ſups to-night with a harlot, and thi- 
will I go to hin-;—he knows not yet of his 
dnourable fortune : if you will watch his going 
35]thence, (which I will faſhion to fall out between 
twelve and one) you may take him at your plea- 
ure; I will be near to ſecond your attempt, and 
| The ſhall fall between us. Come, ſtand not amaz'd 
t it, but go along with me; I will ſhew you 
diſuch a neceſſity in his death, that you ſhall think 
yourſelf bound to put it on him. It is now high 
ſupper-time, and the night grows to waſte : about 
it. 
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Lago. You charge me mo d unjuſtly. 

Nad. With nought but truth. I have waſted 
myſelf out of my means. The jewels you have 
had from me, to deliver to Deſdemona, would hal 
have corrupted a votariſt : You have told 
ſhe hath receiv'd them, and return'd me expecta 
tions and comforts of ſudden reſpect and acquain 
tance; but I find none. 

"Jago. Well; go to; very well. 

Red. Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man; 
nor tis not very well: By this hand, I ſay, it is 
very ſcurvy; and begin to find myſelf fobb'd in i 

Jag. Very well. 

Red. I tell you, tis not very well. I will 
make myſelf known to Deſdemona : if ſhe wil 
return me my jewels, I will give over my ſui 
and repent my unlawful ſolicitation ; if not, aſſure 
yourſelf, I will ſeek ſatisfaction of you. 

Igo. You have ſaid now. 

Red. Ay, and I have ſaid nothing but what J 
proteſt intendment of doing. 


Iago. Why, now I ſee there's mettle in thee jt 


Red. I will hear further reaſon for this. 
Iago. And you ſhall be ſativfied. 
a. i. Ik 
A Rom in the Caſtle. 


* Othello, Ladevico, Deſdemena, Emilia, and 
nts. 

Led. I do beſeech you, fir, trouble yourſelf no 

further. 

Ob. O, pardon me; twill do me good to walk. 

Lad. Madam, good night; I humbly thank your 

ladyſhip. 

Def. Your honour is moſt welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, fir ?-O, Deſdemona ! 

Def. My lord? 

Otb. Get you to bed on the inſtant; I will be 
return'd forthwith : diſmiſs your attendant there ; 
look it be done. [Exite 

Dq. Iwill, my lord. [he did. 

Anil. How goes it now? he looks gentler than 

Dq. He ſays, he will return incontinent : 


[Excunt. 
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He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to diſmiſs you. 
Emil. Diſmiſs me ! Ilia, 
Def. It was his bidding; therefore, good Ami- 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 
We muſt not now diſpleaſe him. 
FEmil. I would, you had never ſeen him 


Dq. So would not I; my love doth fo approve 


him, 
That even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks, and frowns,- 
Pr'ythee, unpin me, —have grace and favour in 
them. [the bed. 
Emil, I have laid thoſe ſheets you bade me on 
Def, All's one : Good father ! how foolith are 
our minds 
If I do die before thee, pr'ythee ſhroud me 
In one of thoſe ſame ſheets, 
Emil, Come, come, you talk. 
Deſ. My mother had a maid, call'd—Barbara; 
She was in love: and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd mad i, 
And did forſake her : ſhe had a ſong of willow, 


An old thing twas, but it expreſs'd her ſortune, 


And ſhe dy'd finging it : That ſong, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all o' one fide, 
And ſing it like poor Babara. Pr'ythee, diſpatch. 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 
Deſ. No, unpin me here.— 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 
Emil, A very handſome man. 
Def. He ſpeaks well. 
Anil. I know a lady in Venice, would have 


walk'd barefoot to Paleſtine, for a touch of _ 


nether lip. | 
Deſ. * The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by @ ſycamore tree, 
X Sing all a green willow ʒ [Singing. 
Her band on ber boſom, her head on ber knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 
The freſh flireams ran by ber, and murmur'd ber 
moans 3 
Sing evilloew, & Co 
Her ſalt tears fall from ber, and ſuſten'd the flones ; 
Lay by theſe: 
Sing willow, Cc. 
Willew,' willow, Cc. 
Pr'ythee, hye thee; he'll come anon.— 
Sing all a green willaw muſt be my garland. 


2. 
Let no body blame bim, bis ſcorn I appr. 
Nay, that's not next.-kark! who is it that 
knocks ? 
Emil. It is the wind. 
Def. I call'd my love, falſe love; but what ſaid 
be then ? 
Sing willow, Sc. 
FI court more women, you couch with more men. 
So, get thee gone; good night, Mine eyes do 
itch ; 
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Doth that bode weeping ? 
Emil. Tis neither here nor there. 


* i. e. our former allowance of expence. 


1 


T j. e. wild, frantick, uncertain. We till call a wild girl a mad cap. 
the firſt volume of Percy's Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. 
5 Ujage is an old word for cufts 
3 Z 
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Deſ. I have heard it ſaid ſo. „ theſe men, 


theſe men! 
Doſt thou in conſcience think,—tell me, Amilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 
In ſuch groſs kind? 
Emil. There be ſome ſuchy no queſtion. 
Dif. Wouldſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the 
world ? | 
Emil. Why, would not you? 
De. No, by this heavenly light! 
Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light; 
I might do't as well i' the dark. 
Deſ. Wouldſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the 
world ? [ price 


Emil, The world is a huge thing: "Tis a great 
For a ſmall vice. 
Def. In troth, I think thou wouldſt nor. 
mil. In troth, I think I ſhould ; and undo't, 
when 1 had done. Marry, 1 would not do fuch a 


zoſthing for a joint ring; nor for meaſures of lawn; 


nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty 
exhibition: but, for all the whole world, — Why, 
who would not make her huſband a cuckold, to 
make him a monarch? I ſhould venture purgatory 
torꝰ' t. 

Def. Beſhrew me, if I would do ſuch a wrong 
For the whole world. 

Emil, Why, the wrong is but a wrong i' the 
world ; and, having the world for your labour, 
tis a wrong in your own world, and you might 
quickly make it right. 

Def. I do not think, there is any ſuch woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as many to the vans 

tage 5, as 
Would ſtore the world they play'd for. 
But, I do think, it is their huſbands” faults, 
If wives do fall: Say, that they ſlack their duticy 
And pour our treaſures into foreign laps ; 
Or elſe break out in peeviſh jealouſics, [.us, 
Throwing reſtraint upon us; or, ſay, they ſtrike 
Or ſcant our former having “ in deſpight ! 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have ſome 
| ce, . 
Yet have we ſome revenge. Let huſbands know. 
Their wives have ſenſe like them; they ſee, md 
ſmell, 
And have their palates both for ſweet and ſour, 
As huſbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others? Is it ſport ? 
I think it is; And doth atfection breed it? 
I think it doth; Is't frailty, that thus errs ? 
It is ſo too: And have not we affeQions ? 
Deſires for ſport ? and frailty, as men have? 
Then, tet them uſe us well: elſe, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills inſtru us to. 
Da. Good night, good night: Heaven me ſuch 
uſage 5 ſend, 
Not to pick bad from bad; but, by bad, mend! 
[ Excunte 


2 This ſong is printed in 
3 ij. e. to boot, over and above. 
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A 


err Es 4 | 


A Street. 


Enter Jags, and Rederige. 

Inge. HE ſtand behind this bulk; ſtraight 

will he come: 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home; 

Quick, quick; fear nothing; I'll be at thy el- 
bow : 


Tt makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix moſt firm thy reſolution. 
Red. Be near at hand; I may miſcarry in't. 
Jago. Here at thy hand; ; be bold, and take thy 
ſword. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed; 
And yet he hath given me ſatisſying alba — 
Tis but a man gone: forth, my ſword ; he dies. 


[Stands apart. 
Ius. I have rubb'd this young quat * almoſt to 
the ſenſe, [ Cafſio, 


And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill 
Or Caſſio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain: Live Roderigo, 

He calls me to a reſtitut.on large 

Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb'd from him, 
As gifts to Deſdemona ; 

Jt muſt not be: if Caſio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly; and, beſides, the Moor 


I L 0. 


T 


10 


May unfold me to him; there ſtand I in muc 
peril. 
No, —he muſt die: — But ſo, 1 hear him coming. 
Enter c. 
Rad. I know his gait, tis be; Villain, thou 
dy'ſt, 
[He runs at Caſſi,, and cvcunds bim. 
Caſ. That thruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'ſ ; 
1 will make proof of thine, 
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zo[ Give me ſome help. 


[AR 5. Scene 1. 


V. 


Forth of my heart thoſe charms, thine eyes, are 


blotted ; 
Thy bed, luſt-Nain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be 
ſpotted. [ Exit Othelle, 


Enter Lodovico, and Gratiano, at a diſtance. 

Caſ. What, ho! no watch? nopaſſage*? mur- 

der! murder! [ful, 

Gra. *Tis ſome miſchance; the cry is very dire- 

Caſ. O help! 

Led. Hark! | 

Rad. O wretched villain ! 

Led. Two or three groans ; It is a heavy night: 
Theſe may be counterfeits; let's think t unſafe 
To come in to the cry, without more help. 

| Red. No body come? then ſhall I bleed to death. 
Enter with a ligbt, 

Led. Hark! * 9 

Gra. Here's one comes in his ſhirt, with light 

and weapons. 

Jago. Who's there? whoſe noiſe is this, that cries 

out murder? 

Lcd. We do not know. 

Iago. Did not you hear a cry? 

Ca). Here, here; for heaven's ſake, help me. 

Iago. What's the matter? 

Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

Led. The ſame, indeed; a very valiant fellow. 

Iago. What are you here, that cry ſo grievouſly ? 

Caf. Iago? O, I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains ! 

this ? 

Tago. O me, lieutenant! what villains 1 done 

Caf. I think, that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away. 

lags. O treacherous villains ! 

What are you there? come in, and give ſome help, 
[To Lad. and Gras 

Red. O, help me here ! 

Caſ. That's one of them. 

J.go. O murderous ſlave! O villain! 


{ Fighe. 
Caſfio behind in the log, and exit. 
Rad. O, I ami ſlain! 
Caſ. I am maim'd for ever Help, ho! mur- 
der! murder! 
Enter Othello, above. 
Ob. The voice of Caſſio: lago keeps his word. 
Red. O, villain that I am! 
Oth. Hark! tis even ſo. 
Caſ. O, help, ho! light! a ſurgeon ! 
Orb. Tis he 0 brave lags, honeſt and juſt, 
That haſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong! 


Thou teacheſt me,—Minion, your dear lies dead, 


Caſſio wounds Roderigo ; Jago cuts4 
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[ Jago ſlabs L im. 
Red. O damn'd Iago! O inhuman dog —0 
O, O 
Jage. Kill men i' the dark -Where be theſe 
bloody thieves ?— 
How filent is this town !—Ho! murder murder! 
What may you be ? are you of good or evil ? 
Lad. As you ſhall prove us, praiſe us. 
Iago. Signior Lodovico ? 
Led. He, fir. [ villains, 
Izpg:. I cry you mercy; Here's Caſſio hurt by 
Cra. Camo! 
Taye, How is it, brother? 


And your fate hies apace : Strumpet, I come: 


| 


| Ca}. My leg is cut in two. 


1 This is a r much controverted among the editors, who variouſly propoſe to read guab, (4 
gudgeon\ ral, grat, and int. Dr. Johnſon, however, adopts guat, which he ſays in the midland 


counties is a pimple, that by rubbing is made to ſmart, or is rubbed to ne. 


Roderivo, he adds, is called 


a gat by the ſame mode of ſpecch, as a low ſellow is now termed in low anguage a ſcab, To rub ta the 


tene 15 te rub to the guicks” 


7 i. e. no palſergers * nobody going by? 


Jager 
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Ingo. Marry, heaven forbid ! Enter Amilia. | 


Light, gentlemen ; Il bind it with my ſhirt. Emil. Las, what's the matter? what's the 
Enter Bianca. matter, huſband ? 
Bian. What is the matter, ho? who is't that Lage. Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark, 
cry'd? | 5 [By Roderigo, and fellows that are ſcap d; 
Ingo. Who is't that cry'd ? e's almoſt ſlain, and Roderivo dead. | 
Bian. O my dear Caſſio! my ſweet Caſſio Emil. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Camo! 
O Caſſio! Caſſio! Caſſio ſuſpect Igo. This is the fruit of whoring,oPr'ythee, 
lago. O notable ſtrumpet !== [fo may you Emilia, 
Who they ſhould be, that have thus mangled you ?[1o|Go know of Caſſio where he ſupp'd to night: 
Caſ. No. [to ſeek you.] What, do you ſhake at that ? 
Gra. I am ſorry to find you thus; I have been Bian. He ſupp'd at my houſe ; but I therefore 
Iago. Lend me a garter: So,-O, for a chair, ſhake not. 

To bear him eaſily hence Tago. O, did he ſo? I 0 with 
Bian. Alas, he faints :—O Caffio ! Caſſio! Caſſio lis Anil. Fie, fie upon — 2 
Iago. Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this traſh Bian. I am no ſtrumpet; but of 1.fe as honeſt, 

To be a party in this injury. As you that thus abuſe me. 
Patience a while, good Caſſio.— Come, come; Emil. As 1? foh! fie upon thee! 
Lend me a light.—Know we this face, or no? Iage. Kind gentlemen, let's go ſee poor Caſſio 
Alas ! my friend, and my dear countryman, 20 dreſs'd 
Roderigo? no: Ves, ſure ; O heaven! Roderigo.] Come, miſtreſs, you muſt tell us another tale. 
Gra, What, of Venice? ZEmilia, run you to the citadel, 
Lage. Even he, fir; did you know him? And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd. 
Gra. Know him? ay. Will you go on, I pray ?=This is the night, [ Aſides 
ago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle pardon ;|z 5} That either makes me, or fordoes* me quite. 
Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, [ Exennt, 
That ſo neglected you. 
— e 
Iago. How do you, Caſſio ?==O, a chair, a chair'] A Bed-chamber ; Deſciemona in L 
Gra. Roderigo ! 30 7 burning. . 
Jago. He, he, tis he: —0, that's well ſaid ; 
the chair. [ A chair breught in. Enter Othello, 
Some good man bear him carefully from hence; Oth, *It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, 


I fetch the general's ſurgeon.— For you, miſtreſs, Let me not name it to you, you chaſte ſtars !—« 
[To Bianca.|35]It is the cauſe. Yet I'll not ſhed her blood; 


Save you your labour, He that lies ſlain here, Nor ſcar that whiter (Kin of hers than ſnow, 


Caſſio, | [you ?] JAnd ſmooth as monumental alabaſter, 
Was my dear friend; What malice was between (Takes off his ſword. 
Caſ. None in the world; nor do 1 know the] Vet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men 3, 
man. 4o[Put out the light, and then Put out the light 4! 


Inge. [To Bian.) What, look you pale ?—O, If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
bear him out o' the air. J I can again thy former light reſtore, 
[ Caffio is borne off. | Should I repent me but once put out thy light, 


Stay you, good gentlemen,-Look you pale, miſ- | hou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature, 


treſs ? 45]1 know not where is that Promethean heat, 
Do you perceive the gaſtneſs of her eye ?— That can thy light relumine,. When I have 
Nay, if you ſtare, we ſhall hear more anon :— pluck'd thy roſe, 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her; I cannot give it vital growth again, 
Do you ſee, gentlemen ? nay, guiltineſs will ſpeak, it needs muſt wither ;—1'Il Hell it on the tree. 
Though tongues were out of uſe. 5oſO balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade 


1 To firdo, as has been before obſerved, is to undo, to ruin, to deſtroy. * Dr. Johnſon aſſigns 
the following meaning to this ſoliloquy : “ I am here (ſays Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with 
horror. What is the reaſon of this perturbation ? ls it want of reſolution to do juſtice? Is it the dread 
of ſhedding blood? No; it is not the action that ſhocks me, but i is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my foul ; 
lit me not name it to you ye chaſte flars I it is the cauſe,” Mr. Steevens adds, that“ Othello, tull of horror 
at the cruel action which he is about to perpetrate, ſeerns at this inſtant to be ſeeking his juſtification, 
from repreſenting to himſelf che cauſe, i. e. the greatneſs of the provocation he had received. 3 * This 
is the ſecond attempt of Othello (continues Mr. Steevens) to juſtify what he has undertaken. Firſt he 
ſays, It is the cauſe, i. e. his own cauſe, now he is willing to ſuppoſe himſclf the preventer of ſucceeding 
miſchief to others.“ 4 Dr. Farmer obſerves, that + this has been conſidered as a very difficult 
line. Fielding makes Betterten and Bcctb diſpute about it with the authzr himſelf in the other world, The 
punctuation recommended by Dr. Warburton, (and which we have adopted) gives a ſpicit to it which 
I fear (adds he) was not intended. It ſeems to have been only a play upon words. To jut the light out 


was a phraſe for © K. , 
3 Z 3 Juſtice 
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Juſtice herſelf to break her ſword Once more 
Be thus when thou art dead, and 1 will kill thee, 
And love thee after Once more, and this the 
laſt 
So ſweet was ne'er ſo fatal. I muſt weep, 
But they are cruel tears: This forrow's heavenly ; 
It ſtrikes, where it doth love..-She wake 
Da. Who's there? Othello? 
Oth. Ay, Deſdemona. 


Deſ. Will you come to bed, my lord? 

Orb. Have you pray'd to- night, Deſdemona? 
- Def. Ay, my lord. 

Oth, If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
VUoreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. Ithat? 
Def. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by 


Oth. Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 
I] would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; 
No. Heaven forefend ! I would not kill thy 

Deſ. Talk you of killing? 

»Oth. Ay, I do. 

Deſ. Then, heaven 
Have mercy on me 
Orb. Amen, with all my heart! 

Def. If you ſay ſo, I hope you will not kill me. 
Oh. Hum 

Deſ. And yet I fear you; for you are fatal then 
When your eyes roll ſo: Why I ſhould fear, I 
know not, 
iltineſs I know not; but yet, I feel, 
fear. 

O:b. Think on thy fins. 
Da. They are loves I bear to you. 

0th. Ay, and for that thou dy'ſt. 

Def. That death's unnatural, that kills for loving. 
Alas, why gnaw you ſo your nether lip ? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame : 
Theſe are portents; but yet, 1 hope, I hope, 
I hey do not point on me. 
- - Gth, Peace, and be till! 

Def. Iwill ſo : What's the matter? 

Orb. That handkerchief, which I ſo lov'd, and 
n gave thee, 
Thou gav'ſ to Caiſio. 

Dej. No, by my life and foul ; 
Send for the man, and aſk him. 

Oth, Sweet ſoul, take heed, 
Take heed of perjury ; thou art on thy death-bed. 
» Def. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, preſently : 
Therefore confeſs thee freely of thy fin; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choak, the firong conceptio 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to dic. 

D.,. O, heaven, have mercy on me! 
Ot. I lay, Amen. 

Def. And have you mercy too A never did 
Odend you in my lite; never lov'd Caſſio, 


Since gu 


: 


| 


40 


45 
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Oth. By heaven, I ſaw my handkerchief in his 
hand. 


fAR 5. Scene 2. 


O perjur'd woman! thou doſt ſtone my heart, 
nd mak ſt me call, what I intend to do,— 
51A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice “: 
ſaw the handkerchief. f 
Deſ. He found it then; 
never gave it him: Send for him hither, 
And let him confeſs a truth. 
Oth. He hath confeſs'd. 
De. What, my lord? 
Ob. That he hath—us'd thee, 
Deſ. How? unlawfully ? 
Oth. Ay. | 
Def. He will not fay fo. 
Oth. No, his month is ſtopp'd ; 
Honeſt Iago hath ta'en order fort ꝰ. 
Dif. O, my fear interprets then, What, 


10 


is he 


dead ? [revenge 
Orb. Had all his hairs been lives, my great 
Had ſtomach for them all. 


Def. Alas, he is betray'd, and I undone. 
Oth. Out, ftrumpet ! Weep'ſt thou for him te 
my face ? 
Def. O, baniſh me, my lord, but kill me not. 
Oth. Down, ſtrumpet! 
Deſ. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night, 
Oth. Nay, if you ſtrive, 
Deſ. But half an hour. 
Otb. Being done, 
There is no pauſe. - 
Def. But while I ſay one yer. 
—4 It is too late. 2 He ſmotbers bers 
[My lord, my lord! what ho! my lord, my lord! 
Oth. What noiſe is this ?Not dead? not yet 
quite dead ? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
| would not have thee linger in thy pain, 
30, ſo. 
Anil. What ho! my lord, my lord! 
Orb. Who's there? 
ZEmil. O, good my lord, I would ſpeak a word 
with you. dead. 
Oth. Ves; — tis Emilia: —by and by.-She's 
'Tis like, ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high.— Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave.--Shall ſhe come in? Were 't good! 
poll think, ſhe ſtirs again: No. What's the beſt? 
If ſhe come in, ſhe'll ſure come to my wife :— 
ly wife! my wiſe! what wife > I have no wife ; 
O infupportable ! O heavy hour 
Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
55 Of ſun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 
Emil, I do beſeech you I may ſpeak with you. 
» good my lord ! 


35 


But with ſuch general warranty of heaven 
As I might love : I never gave him token. 


Orb. I had forgot thee: O, come in, Emilia: 
ojSoit, by and hy: Let me the curtains draw, 


1 The meaning is, (ſays Dr. Johnſon, who adds, that this dreadful ſcene is not to be endured] 


« Thou heft barden'd my bart, ond male me kill the 


[acrificed thee to juſtice with the calmmeſs of a prieſt ſtriking a victim. 


e with the rage of a murderer, when I rhought to la 
i. & has talen meaſures. 
Whers 


- * 


@ 1 
Where art thou What's the matter with 


Act g. Scene 2.] 


[ Unlecks the door. 
Enter /Emilia. 
Emil. O, my good lord, yonder's foul murder 
Orb. What? now? done. 
Anil. But now, my lord. 

Orb. It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, 
And makes men mad. Inetian, 

Emil. Caſſio, my lord, hath kill'd a young Ve- 
Call'd—Roderigo, 

Orb. Roderigo kill'd ! 
And Caſſio kill'd !— | 


now ? 


RE L L O. 


£Emil. My huſband ? 

Oth. Ay, "twas he that told me firfty 
An honeſt man he is, and hates the ſlime 
That ſticks on filthy deeds. a 
E 

0 t $ this i 
2 "= huſband. g 
1. O miſtreſs, villainy hath made mocks 
with love 3 ! | 

10}]My huſband ſay, that ſhe was falſe ? 

Orb. He, woman 

fay, thy huſband; Do'ſt underſtand the word ? 
My friend, thy huſband, honeſt, honeſt Iago. 


Amil. No, Caſſio is not kill'd. [tune, 
- .Oth. Not Caſſio kill'd? Then murder's out 
And ſweet revenge grows harſh. 

Dq. 10, falſely, falſely murder'd ! 

mil. Alas! what cry is that? 

Otb. That! what? 

Anil. Out, and alas! that was my lady's voice: 
Help ! help, bo! help!—O lady, ſpeak again 
$weet Deſdemona ! O ſweet miſtreſs, ſpeak ! 

Def. A guiltleſs death I die. 

mil. O, who hath done 
This deed ? 

Def. No body; I myſelf; farewel : 

Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewel. [ Dies. 
Otb. Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder'd ? 

Emil, Alas, who knows? 

Orb. You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not I. 

nil. She ſaid ſo; I muſt needs report the truth, 

Orb. She *s, like a liar, gone to burning hell; 
"Twas I that kill'd her. 

mil. O, the more angel ſhe, 

And you the blacker devil! 

Oth. She turn'd to folly, and ſhe was a whore. 

ZEmil. Thou doſt belie her, and thou art a devil. 

Oth. She was falſe as water *. 

AE mil. Thou art raſh as fire, to ſay 
That ſhe was falſe ; O, ſhe was heavenly true! 

Oth. Caſſio did tup her; aſk thy huſband elte : 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon juſt grounds 
To this extremity : Thy huſband Knew it all. 

mil. My huſband ? 

Oth. Thy huſband. 

Af mil. That ſhe was falſe to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with Caſſio. Nay, had ſhe been true, 
If heaven would make me ſuch another world 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 

I'd not have ſold her for it. 


Emil. If he fay ſo, may his pernicious ſoul 
15 Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her moſt filthy bargain. 
Orb. Ha! | 
r 
is of thine is no more 
o Than thou waſt worthy her. 
Oth. Peace, you were beſt. 


Emil. Thou haſt not half that power to do mg 


harm, 
As I have to be hurt 7. O gull! O dolt!' 
As ignorant as dirt! thou haſt done a deed, 
I care not for thy ſword ; I'll make thee known, 
Though I loſt twenty lives Help! help, ho! help! 
The Moor hath kill'd my miſtreſs ; Murder! 
| murder ! 
30 Enter Montane, Gratians, Jago, and others. 
Man. What is the matter ＋ now, general? 
mil. O, * you come, lago? you have done 
we 
That men muſt lay their murders on your neck, 
35] Gra. What is the matter? oY 
FEmil. Diſprove this, villain, if thou be'ſt a man: 
He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was falſe ; 
I know, thou did'ſt not, thou'rt not ſuch a villain 
Speak, for my heart is full. | 
40} Jags. I told him whatl1 thought: and told no more 
Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe ? 
Tago. I did. 
Emil. You told a lie: an odious, damned lie 
45} Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie 
She falſe with Caſſio - Did you ſay, with Caſſioꝰ 
Iago. With Caſſio, miſtreſs; Go to, charm your 
tongue 5, 
mil. I will not charm my tongue; I am 
50 bound to ſpeak ; 


My miſtreſs here lies murder'd in her bed. 


1 Mr. Stecvens is of opinion, © that ſome theatrical direction has been omitted; and that when 


Othello ſays, Not dead? not yet quite dead ? I, that am cruel, am yet merciful; I would not have 
thee linger in thy pain: — So, he then ſtabs her, repeating the two laſt words, as he repeats the 
blow. After a repetition of wounds, Deſdemona might ſpeak again, with propriety, and yet very ſoon 
expire. The firſt reſolution of Othello was to poiſon her; but from this meaſure he is difſuaded by 
the policy of lago. He is next determined to uſe the poniard ; but, his tenderneſs awaking, he can- 
not bear to deform thoſe beauties which he had ſo often approached with other ſenſations and for dii- 
ferent purpoſes. Therefore, ſays he,—1'll not ſhed her blood, nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than 
ſnow: and ſmooth as monumental alabaſter : And this reſolution we are to imagine he would have 
kept, but that he was averſe to employing thoſe means again, which had alrgady appeared to be un- 
certain in their effect.“ z As water that will ſupport no weight, nor keep any impreſſion. 
3 Villginy has taken advantage to lay un the weakneſs of a violent paſſion. 4 She means to ſay, I 
bave in this cauſe raver to endure more than thou haſt prever to inflift, 5 i. e. Apply ſome power, ſtrong 
as 2 charm would be, to your tongue; for nothing leſs can ſtop its volubility. 

3Z3 4. 
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Alt. O heavens forefend ! 
Emil. And your reports have ſet the murder on. 
Oth. Nay, ſtare not, maſters; it is true, indeed. 
Gra. "Tis a ſtrange truth. 
Mom. O monſtrous act 
: Emil. Villainy, villainy, villainy cs : 
I think upon t,. think,—1 ſmell 'tz—O villainy 
thought ſo then 3—1'11 kill, myſelf for grief. 
— villainy ! 
Igo. What, are you mad? I charge you, get|1c 
u home. 
ms „ 


L L O. [AR 5. Scene 2. 
O murd'rous coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool 
Do with ſo good a wife ? 


Lage. flabs bis wife, then runs out, 
Och. Are there no ſtones in heaven, 
t what ſerve for the thunder ?—Precious villain ! 
Gra. The woman falls; ſure he has kill'd his 


| wife. 


Emil. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my miſtreſs' ſide ! 
Gra. He's gone; but his wife 's kill'd. 
Men. Tis a notorious villain. Take you this 


weapon, 
Which I have here recover'd from the Moor : 


is proper I obey him, but not now :t=—— 
— — Iago, I will ne er go home. 
Oth. O! O! O! [ Orbello locking on bis wife. 
mil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar ; 
For thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That e' er did lift up eye. 
Oth. O, ſhe was foul !—— [ Riſing. 
1 ſcarce did khow you, uncle: There lies your niece, 
Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly 
| ſtopp d: 
1 know, this act ſhews horrible and grim. 
Gra. Poor Deſdemona! I am glad thy father's 
dead; ; 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, 
This fight would make him do a deſperate turn ; 
Yea, curſe his better angel from his fide, 
And fall to reprobation. 
Oth. Tis pitiful : but yet Iago knows, 
That ſhe with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame 
A thouſand times committed; Caſſio conteſs'd it; 
And ſhe did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I once gave her; I ſaw it in his hand; 
It was an handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 
Ami. O heaven ! O heavenly powers! 
 Tage. Come, hold your peace. 
FEmil. Twill out, twill out I hold my peace, 
fir? no, 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal“ as the north; 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all, cry ſhame againſt me, yet I'll ſpeak. 
Tage. Be wiſe, and get you home. 
Emil. I will not. [ago offers to ſtab bis wife. 
Gra. Fie! ; 
Your ſword upon a woman ? - 
al © thou dull Moor! that handkerchief, 
thou ſpeak'ſ of, | 
I found by fortune, and did give my huſband 
For often, with a folemn earneſtneſs, 
(More than, indeed; belong'd to ſuch a trifle) 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it. 
Togo. Villainous whore 
wil. She give it Caſſio! no, alas; I found it, 
And I did give it my huſband. 


15 
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Come, guard the door without; let him not paſs, 


ut Kill him rather: I'll after that ſame villain, 
For tis a damned ſlave. { Exeunt Mon. and Gra. 
Otch. I am not valiant neither, 
ut every puny whipſter gets my ſword :t— 
ut why ſhould honour out- live honeſty ? 
tit go all. | 
Emil. What did thy ſong bode, lady? 
Hark, can'ſt thou hear me? I will play the ſwan, 
And die in muſic. Willow, willow, willow, — 
Moor, ſhe was chaſte; ſhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 
o come my ſoul to bliſs, as I ſpeak true ; 
ſpeaking as I think, I die, I die. [ Dies. 
Orb. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a tword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper 2. 
O, here it is : Uncle, I muſt come forth. 

Gra. | within] If thou attempt it, it will coſt 

thee dear; 
hou haſt no weapon, and perforce muſt ſuffer. 
Orb. Look in upon me then, and ſpeak with mc, 
Or, naked as I am, I will aſſault thee. |; 
Re-enter Gratiano. 
Gra. What is the matter ? 
Oth. Behold ! 1 have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh : I have ſeen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ſtop :—But, O vain boat ! 
Who can controul his fate ? 'tis not ſo now. — 
Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſea- mark of my utmoſt ſail. 
Do you go back diſmay'd? 'tis a loſt fear ; 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires; - Where ſhould Othello go? 
Now, how doſt thou look now? © ill-ftarr'd 
wench 3 ? | 

Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at &ompt 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 
Even like thy chaſtity, 
O curſed, curſed flave Whip me, ye devils, 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly ſight ! 
Blow me about in winds ! roaſt me in ſulphur ! 
Waſh me in ſteep- down gulſs of liquid fire !— 


Iago. Filth, thou lieſt. 
Emil. By heaven, I do not; I do not, gentlemen :150 


1 J. Beral is free, under no controul. 
Water. 


O Deſdemona ! Deſdemona ! dead ? 
Dead? O! O! O! 


2 Steel is hardened by being put red hot into very cold 
3 Wench originally Ggnified only a young woman, 


Erter 
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Enter Ladevico, Caſfin brought in; Montano, wit! Oth. O fool! fool! fool! 
Iago, priſoner ; and Officers. C/. There is, beſides, in Roderigo's letter 
Lad. Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate} How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
man ? | Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
Oth. That's he that was Othello; here I am. | 5 That I was caſt : And even but now he ſpake, 


Lad. Where is that viper? bring the villain} After long ſeeming dead, lago hurt him, 


forth. go ſet him on. Ius 
Orb. I look down towards his feet ! z—but that's Led. You muſt forſake this room, and go with 
a fable. our power and your command is taken off, 


If that thou be'ſt a devil, I cannot kill thee. ro And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. For this flave,— 
[ Orhells wounds Tags. f there be any cunning cruelty, 

Led. Wrench his ſword from him. That can torment him much, and hold him 

Jago. I bleed, fir ; but not kill'd. It ſhall be his : You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 

Oth. I am not ſorry neither ; I'd have thee live; Till that the nature of your fault be known 
For, in my ſenſe, tis happineſs to die. Ii sro the Venetian ſtate—Come, bring him away. 

Lad. O thou Othello, that waſt once ſo good, O.. Soft you; a word or two, before you go. 
Fall'n in the practice 2 of 2 curſed ſlave, have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they 


What ſhall be ſaid to thee ? know it; 
0th. Why, any thing : No more of that: l pray you, in your letters, 
An honourable murderer, if you will; o[When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 


peak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

or ſet down aught in malice: then muſt you ſpeak 

villainy : Of one, that lov'd not wiſely, but too well ; 

Did you and he conſent in Caſſio's death? f one, not eaſily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Orb. Ay. 5[Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 
Caſ. Dear general, I never gave you cauſe. Like the baſe Judean 3, threw a pearl away 
Oth. I do believe it, and I aſk your pardon. Richer than all his tribez of one, whoſe ſubdu'd 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 

Why he hath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body? 

Jago. Demand me nothing: What you know, 30 
you know : 

From this time forth I never will ſpeak word. 
Led. What ? not to pray ? 

Gra, Torments will ope your lips. 
Orb. Well, thou doſt beſt. 35 


For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lad. This wretch hath part confeſs'd bis 


Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their med'cinable gum : Set you down this: 
And ſay, befides,-that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 

I took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 


Lad. Sir, you ſhall underſtand what hath befall'n, [And ſmote him—thus, [ Stabs Biniſel f. 

Which, as 1 think, you know not: Here is a Led. O bloody period ! 

letter, | Gra. All, that is ſpoke, is marr'd. 
Found in the pocket of the flain Roderigo Oth. I kiſs'd thee, 'ere I kill'd thee No way 
And here, another : the one of them imports 40 but this, Falling upon Deſdemna, 
The death of Caſſio to be undertook Killing myſcif, to die upon a kiſs. Dic. 
By Roderigo. Caſ. This did I fear, but thought he had no 

Orb. O villain ! weapon; 

Caſ. Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt groſs! For he was great of heart. 

Lad. Now here's another diſcontented paper, {45} Lad. O Spartan dog “, f 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, More fell than anguiſh, hunger, or the ſea ! 
Roderigo meant to have ſent this damned villain; Look on the tragic loading of this bed; [To Jags. 
But that, belike, Iago in the interim This is thy work : the object poiſons fight j= 
Came in and ſatisfied him. Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep the houfe, 

0:b. O the pernicious caitiff— o And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
How came you, Caſſio, by that handkerchief For they ſuceced on you. Io you, lord governor, 
That was my wife's ? Remains the cenſure 5 of this helliſh wilain ; 

Caſ. I found it in my chamber: The time, the place, the tortufeg—O mforce it! 
And he himſelf confeſs'd, but even now, Myſeclf will ſtraight aVeard ; and, to the ſtate, 
That there he dropp'd it for a ſpecial purpoſe, This heavy act with heavy heart relate. [ Excunt. 
Which wrought to his defire. 55 12 SM 


* 


1 To fee if, according to the common opinion, his feet be cloven. * i. e. im the ſnare, by the 
Pratogem. 3 By the Judian (which is the reading of the elder quarto, and adopted by Theobald and 
Warburton), the latter ſays, is meant Herod, whoſe uſage to Mariamne is ſo appoſite to the ſpeaker's 
caſe, that a more proper inſtance could not be thought of. Beſides, he was the ſubject of a tragedy 
at that time, as appears from the words in Hamlet, where an ill player is deſcribed, to out-herod 
Herod,” The metaphorical term of a fear! for a finc woman, is ſo common asTcarce to need examples. 
* The dogs of Spartan race, ſays Hanmer, were reckoned among thoſe of the moit fierce and ſavage 


kind, '"'D-& & the ſentence, 
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